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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST   EDITION. 


The  Text  which  has  been  mostly  followed  in  this 
Translation  of  Plato  is  the  latest  8va  edition  of 
Stallbaiim;  the  principal  deviations  are  noted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  many  obligations  to  old  friendft 
and  pupils.  These  are : — Mr,  John  Purves,  Fellow 
of  Balttol  College,  with  whom  I  have  revised  abont 
half  of  the  entire  Translation ;  ihc  Rev,  Professor 
Campbell,  of  St  Andrews,  who  has  helped  me  in  the 
revision  of  several  parts  of  the  work,  especially  of  the 
Theaetetus,  Sophist,  and  Politicus;  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  who  read  with  me  the 
Cratyhis  and  the  Gorpas;  Mr.  Paravicini.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. ^  who  assisted  me  in  the  S)Tiiposiiim : 
Mr.  Raper,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Mr,  Monro, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Mr  Shadwell,  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  who  gave  me  similar  assistance  in 
the  I_<aws>  Dr  Greenhill,  of  Hastings,  has  also  kindly 
sent  me  remarks  on  the  physiological  part  of  the  Ti- 
maeiis,  which  I  have  inserted  as  corrections  under  ihr 
head  of  rrrafa  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction,  The 
degree  of  accuracy  which  1  have  been  enabled  to  attain 
is  in  great  measure  due  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I 
heartily  thank  them  for  the  pains  and  time  which  they 
have  bestowed  on  my  work. 
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I  have  ruriher  to  explain  tiow  far  I  have  receiveil  help 
from  other  labourers  in  ihe  same  field.  The  books 
which  1  have  found  of  most  use  are  Steinhart  and 
Mdllers  German  Translalian  of  Plato  with  Iniroduc- 
lions:  Zellcr's  '  Phibsophie  der  Gricchcn/  and  '  Pla- 
tonische  Sttidien ;'  SusemihVs  'Genctische  Ent\vickclunfj 
dcr  riatonbchcn  Philosophic  ;'  Mcrmann  s  '  Gcschiccc 
d<;r  Plalunischen  Philosophic  ;'  liomu,  '  Platonische 
Sludien;'  Sullbaums  Notes  and  Introductions;  Pro- 
fessor Campbell's  editions  of  the  '  Theaclctus,'  the 
*  Sophist/  and  the  '  Politicus  ;*  Professor  Thompson's 
'  Phaednis;'  Th.  MarTin's  "  Etudes  sur  le  Timee;' 
Mr  Posle's  edition  and  translation  of  the  'Philebus;' 
the  Translation  of  the  '  Republic/  by  Messrs-  Davies 
and  Vaughan^  and  the  Translation  of  the  '  Gorgias/ 
by  Mr  Cope, 

I  have  also  derived  much  assistance  from  the  great 
work  of  Mr,  Grote.  which  contains  excellent  analyses 
of  the  Dialoy:ues.  and  is  rich  in  original  thoughts 
and  ohserx'ationK.  1  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  as 
futile  the  attempt  of  Schlciermachcr  and  others  to 
arrange  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  Any  such  arrangement  appears  to  me  not  only 
to  be  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  to  involve  an  ana- 
chronism in  the  histor>'  of  philosophy.  There  is  a  com- 
mon spirit  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  but  not  a  unity  of 
design  in  the  whole,  nor  perhaps  a  perfect  unify  In  any 
single  Dialogue.  The  hypothesis  of  a  general  jJan 
which  is  worked  out  in  the  successive  Dialogues  is 
an  after-thought  of  the  critics  who  have  attributed  a 
system  to  writings  belonging  to  an  age  when  system 
had  not  as  yet  taken  possession  of  philosophy. 

If  Mr  Grote  should  do  me  the  honour  to  read  any 
portion  of  this  work  lie  will  probably  remark  that  I  have 
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frndravQurcd  lo  approach  Plato  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  opposed  to  his  own.  The  aim  of  the  Introduc- 
lions  in  these  volumes  has  been  to  reprcsctil  l*Uto  as  the 
father  of  Idealism,  who  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
i(tand.irfl  of  iitiliEariani^m  or  any  other  modem  philo- 
sophical system.  He  is  the  poet  or  maker  of  Ideas, 
satisfying  the  wants  of  his  own  age,  providing  the 
insirLimems  of  thought  for  future  generations.  He  is 
no  dreamer,  hut  a  fjreal  philosophical  genius  struggling 
witli  the  unequal  conditions  of  light  and  knowledge 
under  which  he  is  living.  He  may  be  illustrated  by 
fhc?  writings  of  moderns,  but  he  must  be  inierprelcd 
by  his  own,  and  by  his  plnce  in  the  historj'  of  philosophy. 
Wc  arc  noi  concerned  to  determine  what  is  the  re* 
siduum  of  truth  which  remains  for  ourselves-  His 
mith  may  not  be  our  truth,  and  nevertheless  may 
have  an  extraordinary  value  and  interest  for  us, 

I  cannot  agree  widi  Mn  Grote  in  admitting  as  gen- 
uine all  the  writings  commonly  allributiNl  lo  Plato  in 
antiquity,  any  more  than  with  Schaar:;chmidt  and  some 
crthcr  German  critics  who  reject  nearly  half  of  them. 
The  German  critics,  to  whom  1  refer,  proceed  chiefly  on 
grounds  of  internal  evidence ;  iliey  appear  to  me  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  variety  of  doctrine  and  style, 
which  must  be  equally  acknowlrdged  as  a  fact,  even  in 
the  r^ialogucs  regarded  by  Schaarschmidt  as  genuine, 
e.g-  in  thc'Phacdrus,  or  Symposium,  when  compared  with 
the  LawSy  lie  who  admits  works  so  different  in  style 
and  matter  to  have  been  the  composition  of  the  same 
author  need  have  no  difficulty  (sec  vol.  iv,  Appendix)  in 
admitting  the  Sophist  or  the  Politicus.  [The  negative 
argument  adduced  by  the  same  school  of  critics,  which 
IK  based  on  the  silence  of  Aristotle,  is  not  worthy  of 
much  consideration.      For  why  should  Aristotle,  because 
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he  lias  quoted  several  Dialoj^ea  of  Platg^  have  quoted 


ihem 


chance. 
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^  Something  must  be  allowed 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  them,] 
On  the  other  haad.  Mr,  Grote  trusts  mainly  to  tlic 
Alexandrian  Canon.  But  I  hardly  think  diat  we  are 
justified  in  attributing  nuch  weight  to  the  .luthority 
of  the  Alexandrian  librarians  in  an  age  when  there 
was  no  regular  publicaliun  of  books,  and  ever)'  tempt- 
ation to  forge  them :  and  in  which  the  writings  of  a 
school  were  nauirally  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the 
idiook  And  even  without  intentional  fraud,  there  was 
an  inclination  to  believe  ritlicr  than  to  enquire.  Would 
Mr,  Grotc  accept  as  genuine  all  the  writings  which  he 
finds  in  the  l!3t3  of  learned  ancients  attributed  to  Hip- 
pocrates, to  Xenophon.  to  Aristotle?  The  Alexandrian 
Canon  of  the  Platonic  writings  is  deprived  of  credit  1 
by  the  admission  of  the  Epistles,  which  are  not  only 
unworthy  of  Plato,  and  in  several  passages  plagiarized 
from  him,  but  flagrantly  at  variance  widi  historical  fact- 
It  will  be  seen  aUo  dial  I  do  not  agree  widi  Mr.  Grote's 
views  about  the  Sophists:  nor  with  t!tc  low  estimate 
which  he  has  formed  uf  Plato's  Laws;  nor  with  his 
opinion  respecting  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth.  But  I  'am  not  going  to  lay  hands  on  my 
fither  Parmenides'  [Soph.  241  Dl,  who  wiU^  1  hope, 
forgive  m**  for  differing  from  him  on  these  points.  1 
cannot  close  this  Preface  without  expressing  my  deep 
respect  for  his  noble  and  gentle  character,  and  the 
great  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  Greek 
Literature- 

Balliol  College, 
yanuary,   1871. 
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Ih  publisJiing  a  Second  Edition  of  ihe  Dialogues  of 
Plato  in  Englisli,  1  have  to  acknowledge  tht?  a:jsistance 
of  several  friends:  of  the  Rev-  G,  G.  Bradley.  Master 
of  University  G>l]eg(!,  wlio  sent  me  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  Fhacdo;  of  Dr.  GreenhilK  who  has 
again  revised  a  portion  of  the  Timacus ;  of  Mn  K.  L. 
Ncttlcship.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ralllol  College,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  an  excellent  critici.sm  of  the 
Pam*enidc5;  ai\d,  above  all,  of  the  Rev.  Professor 
Campbell  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Mr  Paravicini,  late 
Stiidcni  of  Christ  Church  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
with  whom  I  have  read  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
tran^^latioa  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  HaUiol  College,  for  -^  eomplele 
and  accurate  index. 

The  Prefaces  to  die  Dialogues  have  been  enlarged^ 
and  essays  on  subjects  of  modern  philosophy  having 
an  affinity  to  die  Platonic  Dialogues  have  been  intro- 
duced Into  several  of  them.  The  analyses  have  been 
corrected,  and  innumerable  atterntioni^  have  been  made 
in   ihe  TcaL 

At  the  end  of  ^  long  task,  the  translator  may  widiout 
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impropriety  poini  out  the  liifficuliics  wliicli  he  has  had 
to  encounter.  These  have  been  far  greater  than  he 
wouici  have  anticipated;  nor  is  he  at  all  sanguine  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  ihem. 

1.  It  may  seem  a  truism  to  say  tliat  an  English  trans- 
lation must  have  a  distinct  meaniag  and  must  be  English. 
Its  object  is  not  merely  to  render  the  words  of  one 
language  into  the  words  of  another^  but  to  produce 
an  impression  similar  or  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
original  on  die  mind  of  the  reader  k  should  be 
rhythmical  and  varied,  and,  above  all,  equable  in  style. 
It  should  in  some  degree  at  least  retain  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  ihe  ancient  writer — his  freedom, 
grace,  simplicity,  statclincss,  weight,  precision;  or  the 
best  part  of  him  will  be  lost  to  die  English  reader. 
It  should  read  as  an  original  work,  and  should  also  be 
the  most  faithful  transcript  which  can  be  made  of  the 
language  from  which  the  translation  is  taken,  consislendy 
widi  the  first  requirement  of  all  that  it  be  English- 
But  it  18  din^cult  to  harmonize  nil  these  opposite  claims. 
In  translating  Plato  what  may  be  termed  the  interest* 
of  the  Gr^^ek  and  uf  ihe  English  will  often  be  at  war 
with  one  another.  In  framing  an  English  sentence  or 
in  rounding  a  paragraph  the  attention  is  insensibly 
diverted  from  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek.  The 
freest  and  the  most  literal  translation  an-  not  necessarily 
opposed,  but  tlie  two  principles  can  only  be  harmonized 
by  a  scries  of  corrections.  All  the  subtle  effects  of 
words  upon  one  another,  tlie  allusions  which  play  upon 
the  surface  or  lie  imdemcath,  arc  not  perceived  at  a 
first  or  a  second  reading,  and  cannot,  with  llie  utmost 
pains  of  the  translator,  be  perfectly  imitated. 

There    are    fundamental    differences    in    Creek    and 
English  of  which  some  may  be  managed  while  others 
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remain  intraciablc    (i).    The  structure  of  the  Greek  lan- 

Iguage  is  partly  adversative  and  alternative,  and  partly 
inferential ;  that  is  to  say,  ihe  members  of  a  sentence 
are  cither  O[>po5;ed  to  one  annthrr,  or  one  of  them 
(expresses  ihe  cau-se  or  effect  or  condition  or  reason  of 
another.  The  iwo  tendencies  may  be  called  the 
horizontal  or  ijerpendicular  lines  of  the  language;  and 
the  opposiiion  or  inference  is  often  much  more  one  of 
words  than  of  ideas.  But  modern  langiiapcs  have 
nibbed  off  iliis  inferential  and  adversative  form :  ihcy 
have  fewer  links  of  connection,  and  are  content  to 
K  [^ce  sentences  side  by  side,  leaving  their  relation  xo 
one  another  to  be  inferred  from  their  position  or  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  difficultj*  of  preserving 
the  effect  of  the  Greek  is  increased  by  the  want  of 
adversative  or  inferential  particles  in    English,  and  by 

I  the  nice  sense  of  tautology  which  characterizes  all 
modern  languages.  We  cannot  have  two  '  btits '  or 
•fore'  in  the  same  sentence  where  the  Creek  repeats 
aXA^  or  7<i^,  There  is  a  similar  want  of  particles 
expressing  the  various  gradations  of  objective  and 
subjective  thoujjht — wou,  ^,  ^li^  /*<>^o*,  and  the  like, 
which  are  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  Greek  page. 
And  while  English  is  more  dependent  than  Greek  upon 
the  apposition  of  clauses  and  sentences,  there  Is  a 
■  furdier  difficult)'  in  using  lliis  form  of  constnictlon 
"  owing  to  the  want  of  case  endings.  For  the  same 
reason  there  cannot  be  an  equal  variety  in  the  order 
of  words  or  an  equal  nicety  of  emphasis  in  English 
as  in  Greek.  i 

P(2).  Still  greater  is  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the 
restriction  of  the  use  of  die  genders.      Men  and  women 
in    English  are    masculine    and    feminine*  and    there    Is 
B  a    similar    distinction    of    sex    in     the     words    denoting 
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animals:  but  alt  ihiags  else,  whether  outward  objects 
or  abstract  ideas,  are  relegated  to  the  dass  of  neuters. 
Hardly  in  some  flight  of  poetry  do  we  ever  endue 
-iny  of  tlien  with  ihe  characteristics  of  a  sentient  being, 
and  tlieii  only  by  speaking  of  them  in  the:  feminine 
gcncicr.  The  virtues  may  be  pictured  in  female  fonns, 
but  they  are  not  so  described  in  language;  a  ship  is 
humorously  supposed  to  be  the  sailor's  bride;  more 
doubtful  are  the  personifications  of  church  and  coiintrj' 
as  females.  So  rare  arc  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  which  has  just  been  laid  down.  Now  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  language  is  the  opposite  of  this-  The 
same  tendency  to  pcrsioniliQition  which  is  seen  !n  the 
.Greek  mythology  is  common  also  in  language;  and 
rgendcrs  are  attributed  to  things  as  well  as  persons 
according  to  their  various  degrees  of  strength  and 
weakness :  or  from  fanciful  resemblances  to  the  male 
or  female  form,  or  in  consequence  of  some  analogy 
too  subtle  to  be  discovered.  When  the  gender  of  any 
object  was  unce  fixed,  a  similar  gender  wa:^  naturally 
assigned  to  all  similar  objects.  This  use  of  genders 
in  the  denotation  of  objects  or  ideas  not  only  affects 
the  wurds  to  which  a  masculine  or  feminine  gender 
is  attributed,  bul  the  words  wllh  whinh  they  are  construed 
OP  connecteil,  and  passes  into  the  general  character  of 
the  style.  Hence  arises  a  difficulty  in  trannlating  Greek 
into  English  which  cannot  ahogclher  be  overcomc- 
Shall  we  speak  of  the  soul  and  its  qualities,  of  virtue, 
power,  wisdom,  and  the  like,  as  feminine  or  neuter? 
The  usage  of  the  English  language  does  not  admit 
of  the  foimen  and  yet  the  life  and  beauty  of  the  style 
are  impaired  by  the  latter  For  how  can  we  atlrJbute 
intelligence  and  mind  to  what  is  neuter?  Often  the 
translator  will  have  recourse  to  the  repetition    of  the 
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■  word,  or  to  the  ambiguous  'iKcy.'  *  iheir/  or  *  whose/ 
^bfe;  far  fear  of  spoiling  the  t^ffcct  of  Uic  sentence  by 
"  fntroducing  "  it,'     Words  signifying  tilings  or  persons  can 

(almost  always  be  cxfwessed  by  equivalents  in  tnglish; 
the  difficulty  begins  with  the  intermediate  degrees  or 
half  personifications  which  pervade  a  Greek  sentence. 
(3).  The  use  of  relation  is  far  more  extended  in  Greek 
than  in  English,  Partly  ihc  greater  variety  of  genders 
and  ca5c:i  makes  ih<„'  connection  of  reblive  and  ante- 
cedent less  ambiguous;  partly  also  the  greater  number 
of  demonstrative  and  relative  pronouns,  and  the  use  of 
the  article,  make  tlie  correlation  of  Ideas  simpler  and 
more  natural.  The  Grrek  appears  uj  have  had  an  ear 
f  or  intelligence  for  a  long  and  cornplicated  sentence 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  modern  nations.  Neither 
is  the  same  precision  retjuired  in  Greek  as  in  Englisli; 

I  there  was  nothing  shockinj^  to  the  conteniporary  of 
Thucydides  and  Flato  in  anacolutba  and  repetitions^ 
in  such  cases  the  genius  of  the  English  langiuge 
requires  diat  the  translation  should  he  more  perspieuoutt 
than  the  Greek,  The  ^v■ant  of  more  distinctions  between 
the  dcnionstraiive  pronouna  ia  also  greatly  felt.  Fre- 
quently the  noun  has  to  cike  ihe  place  of  the  pronoun. 
'This'  and  "Uiat"  are  found  repeating  themselves  to 
weariness  in  the  translation.  As  in  the  previous  case, 
while  the  feeling  of  the  modern  lan^iage  Is  more 
opposed  to  tautology,  there  is  also  a  greater  dif^culty  in 
avoiding  iL 

({4).  Though  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid  down  alx>ut 
the  repetition  of  words,  there  scHims  to  be  a  kind  of 
im]>ertinence  in  presenting  to  the  reader  the  same  thought 
in  the  same  words,  repeated  twice  over  in  the  same 
passage  without  any  new  aspect  or  modification  of  h. 
Fvasions  of  tautology—that  is  to  say,  the  substitution 
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of  one  word  uf  precisely  the  bamc  meaning  for  another— 
are  resented  by  us  equally  with  repetitions  of  words, 
Y*?t  on  the  other  hand  the  least  difference  of  meaning 
or  the  bast  change  of  the  word  from  a  substantive  to 
an  adjective,  or  from  a  participle  to  a  verb,  will  often 
remedy  the  unpleasant  effect.  Rarely  for  the  sake  of 
emphasisi  or  clenrnefts  can  we  nllow  an  iinix>rtant  verb  or 
substantive  tu  be  used  twice  uver  in  iwo  sticct:sMve  sen- 
tences. The  particles  and  pronouns,  as  they  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence,  are  also  the  most  troublesome. 
Strictly  speaking,  except  a  few  of  the  commonest  of 
them,  'and/  'the/  etc.  they  ought  not  to  occur  twice 
in  the  same  sentence.  But  the  Greek  has  no  such 
precise  rules:  and  hence  a  literal  translation  of  a  Creek 
author  is  full  of  tautoIo)»;y.  The  tendency  of  modern 
languages  is  to  became  more  correct  as  well  as  more 
perspicuous  ihan  ancient.  And,  therefore,  while  the 
English  translator  is  limited  in  the  power  of  expressing 
relation  or  connection,  by  the  law  of  his  own  language 
increased  precision  and  also  increased  clearness  are 
J  required  of  him.  The  familiar  use  of  logic,  and  the 
I  progress  of  science,  have  in  diese  two  res[>ecis  raised 
'the  standard.  But  modern  languages  while  they  have 
become  more  exacting  in  their  demands,  are  in  many 
respects  not  so  well  furnished  with  powers  of  expression 
as  the  ancient  classical  ones. 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
overcome  in  the  work  of  translation;  and  there  arc 
many  others.  (3),  The  excellence  uf  a  iranslattuu  will  cun* 
sist  not  merely  in  the  faithful  rendering  of  words,  or  in 
the  composition  of  a  sentence  only,  or  yet  of  a  single 
paragraph,  but  in  the  colour  and  style  of  the  whole 
work.  The  mcrtaphors  admissible  in  djffcrenl  languages 
vary,  and   the   translator   will   often    be    compelled    to 
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substitute  one  for  another,  not  giving  word  for  word, 
but  leading  up  to  and  making  preparation  for  striking 
or  metaphorical  expressions.  He  must  find  motiem 
equivalents  taken  from  Scripture,  or  from  lh<i  English 
poets,  for  ancient  p!iraj»es;  for  idc^f;  must  be  given  through 
something.  He  must  also  provide  expressions  for  phi- 
losophical terms  of  very  indefinite  mtaiiing  in  ihe  more 
definite  language  of  modern  philosophy.  And  he  must 
not  allow  discordant  elements  to  enter  into  the  work. 
For  example,  in  translating  Mato.  it  would  equally  be 
an  anachronism  to  intrude  on  him  the  fec:ling  and  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures  or  the  technical 
terms  of  the  Modern  German  philosophy. 

(6),  As  no  two  words  are  precise  equivalents  (just 
as  no  two  leaves  of  the  forest  are  exactly  similar),  it 
is  impossible  tliat  the  same  Greek  word  should  always 
be  translated  by  the  same  English  word.  In  such  cases 
the  translator  may  be  allowed  to  employ  two  words — 
sometimes  when  the  two  meanings  occur  in  the  same 
passage,  var>'ing them  by  an  'or' — e,g.  «7ri<rT7jUf;^  'science' 
or  'knowledge,'  eWor,  'idea'  or  'class/ — at  the  point 
where  the  change  of  meaning  occurs.  Proverbial  ex- 
pressions may  be  replact'd  by  parallel  expressions  in 
English  or  modern  languages.  If  translations  are 
intended  not  for  the  Greek  scholar  but  for  the  general 
reader,  their  worst  fault  will  he  that  they  sacrifice  the 
general  effect  and  meaning  to  the  over  precise  rendering 
of  words  and  forms  of  speech. 

(7),  There  is  no  kind  of  literature  in  Englisli  which 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Dialogue;  nor  is  the  English 
lanj^uage  easily  adapted  to  il.  Most  of  the  so-called 
English  Oialogue^  are  only  imitations  of  Plato,  which 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  originah  The  breath  of  con- 
versation, the  subtle  adjustment  of  question  and  amswer^ 
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the  livdy  play  of  fancy,  the  power  of  drawing  charaaerSr 
arc  wanting  in  them.  Rut  the  Platonic  dialogue  is  a 
drama  as  well  as  a  dialogue,  of  which  Socrates  is  the 
central  figure,  and  there  are  leaser  performers  as  M'cII  : — 
the  insolence  of  ThraaymAfhiis.  the  anger  of  Callirles 
and  Anytus,  the  patronizing  stj^le  of  Protagoras,  tlie 
self-consciousness  of  Prodicu»  and  Hippias,  are  all  part 
of  the  entenainnient.  To  reproduce  this  living  image 
the  same  sort  of  effort  \^  required  as  in  translating 

poetry — iro\X5t  i^ri  tnipa^  rtXtvraiov  iieiyivv$j/ia.  The 
Knglish  language  is  slow  in  lending  itself  to  the  form 
of  qiTestion  and  aniiwpr,  and  so  thp  ease  of  conver- 
sation is  partly  lost,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  dialectical 
precision  with  whidi  thf:  steps  of  tlic  argument  arc 
drawn  out  is  apt  to  be  impaired. 

11,    In    the    Introductions    to    the    Dialogues  have   I 
been  added  some  essays  on  modem  philosophy,  and  on 
political  and  social  life.      The  chief  subjects  discussed 
in  these  are  Utility,  Communism,  and   the   Kantian  and 
Hegelian  philosophies. 

Ancient  and  mo^lern  philosophy  throw  a  light  upon 
one  another  ;  but  they  should  be  compared,  not  con- 
founded Although  the  connection  between  them  is 
sometimes  accidental,  it  is  often  real.  The  same  questions 
are  discussed  by  them  under  different  conditions  of 
language  and  civilixatlon  :  but  frequently  a  mere  ^rord 
has  survived,  while  nothing  or  hardly  anything  of  the 
Platonic  or  Aristotelian  meaning  is  retained.  Tlicrc 
are  other  questions  familiar  to  the  moderns,  which  have 
no  place  In  ancient  philosophy-  The  world  has  grown 
older  in  two  thousand  years,  and  has  enlarged  its  stock 
of  ideas  and  methods  of  rea-^ning.  The  germ  of 
modern  thought  is  found  in  ancient,  and  we  may  claim 
to  have   inherited,   notwithstanding  many  accidents   of 
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time  and  pL-icc.  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy.  Yet 
there  is  no  continuous  growth  of  one  into  the  other» 
but  a  new  hpginning,  partly  artificial,  partly  arising  out 
of  the  questionings  of  the  mind  itself,  and  also  re- 
ceiving a  stimulus  from  the  *itudy  of  nnclcnt  writings. 

Considering  the  great  and  fundamental  differences 
which  exist  in  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  it  seems 
best  that  we  should  at  first  study  them  separately, 
and  seek  for  the  inter|jretatioa  of  eidlen  especially  of 
the  ancient,  from  itstlf  only,  com|iaring  the  same 
author  with  himself  and  with  his  contcmponLries,  and 
with  the  general  state  of  thought  and  feeling  preva- 
lent in  his  age.  Aftc^rwards  comes  the  remoter  light 
which  they  cast  on  one  another.  Then  we  feel  that 
the  ancients  had  the  same  thoughts  as  ourselves,  the 
same  difnculties  which  characterize  all  periods  of  tran- 
sitio4i,  almost  the  same  opposition  between  science  and 
religion.  Although  wc  cannot  maintain  that  ancient 
ami  modern  philosophy  arc  one  rinJ  continuous  (as  has 
been  affirmed  with  more  tniih  respecting  ancient  and 
modem  history^),  for  they  are  separated  by  an  interval 
of  a  thousand  years,  yet  they  seem  to  recur  in  a  sort 
of  cycle,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  new 
is  ever  old,  and  that  the  teaching  of  the  past  has  still 
a  meaning  for  us, 

III-  In  tile  preface  to  the  first  edition  I  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  at  \'ariancc  wilh  Mr.  Grote's.  that  the 
so  called  Mpistirs  of  PUro  wxre  spurious.  His  friend 
and  editor.  Professor  Bain,  naturally  thinks  that  I  ou^ht 
to  give  the  reasons  why  I  differ  from  so  eminent 
an  amhoriiy.  Reserving  the  fuller  discussion  of  the 
question  for  another  work.  1  will  shortly  defend  my 
opinion  by  iJie  following  arguments  : — 

{a)  Because  almost  all  epistles  purporting  to  be  of 
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the  classical  age  of  Creek  literature  are  forgeries'.  Of 
all  documents  they  are  the  least  likely  to  he  preserved 
and  the  most  likely  to  be  invented.  The  ancient  world 
swarmed  wiih  them,  and  il  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  of  rhe  extant  Greek  epistles  ar^  genuine, 

{i)  When  one  cpistlc  out  of  a  number  is  spurious, 
another  cdn  hardly  be  genuine;  when  all  but  one  arc 
spurious,  ovenvheiming  evidence  is  required  of  the  m 
genuineness  of  the  one.  But  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  " 
Grote,  would  maintain  that  all  the  Epistles  of  Plato 
arc  genuine,  and  very  few  critics  think  that  more  than 
one  of  them   is   so. 

The  external  probability  therefore  against  them  is 
enoraious,  and  tlu:  iiUeiniil  probability  !»  not  less:  for 
lliey  are  trivial  and  unmeaning,  devoid  of  delicacy  and 
subtlety,  wanting  in  a  single  fine  expression.  And 
even  if  this  be  matter  of  dispute,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  they  arc  full  of  plagiarisms,  inapproprblcly 
borrowed,  which  is  a  common  not<_*  of  forgery.  Compare 
330  foil  with  Rep.  iv,  425  M,  436  B.  vL  488  A;  Laws  ■ 
vL  752  D:  347  E  with  Fhacdrus  249  D;  326  A  and 
328  A  with  Rep.  v,  473  C,  etc.  They  also  contain 
several  historical  blunders^  such  as  the  statement  that 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  by  the  Tyrants  (324  C) ;  or 
that  respecting  the  nephews  of  Dionysius  (328  A),  who. 
being  of  the  age  of  six  or  sever,  are  said  to  '  have  been 
well  inclined  to  philosophy,  and  well  able  to  dispose 
the  mind  of  Dionysius  in  the  s,imc  course';  or  the 
foolish  allusion  to  the  Atlientan  empire,  and  the  other 
allusion  to  the  empire  of  Darius  (332  A),  which  shows 
a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  Plato.  These  pal- 
pable  errors   and  absurdities,    for    the    observation    of 
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which  I  am  indebted  to  Karsten  {Comment.  Critica), 
are  absolutely  irreconcileable  with  the  genuineness  of 
the  Seventh  Epistle,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
genuine  of  them.  They  appear  to  have  a  common 
parentage,  and  therefore  the  condemnation  of  one  is 
the  condemnation  of  all ;  and  the  more  they  are  com- 
pared, the  more  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  evidence 
against  one  another* 

I  have  to  correct  an  oversight  In  the  first  edition, 
which  has  been  continued  in  the  second.  In  speaking 
of  an  early  work  of  Professor  Zeller,  I  omitted  to 
mention  that  in  his  History  of  Philosophy  he  has  re- 
tracted his  former  opinion  respecting  the  un-Platonic 
character  of  the  Laws.  May  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  there  is  no  living  writer  to  whom  I 
and  many  other  students  of  Plato  are  under  greater 
obligations  than  to  Professor  Zeller  ? 
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Tms  subject  of  the  Ch;trraici«4  i«  Temperaoce  or  tr^potnyijt  a 
^cniftirljr  Greek  DOtic>D.  vhich  may  abo  be  Tendered  Moderation', 
^'odesij'.  Discretion,  Wisdom,  wiUioui  completely  exhausting  by  all 
^^  terms  Uic  vAriocB  associations  or  ihc  word-  il  may  be  detccnbcd 
*s'n)<rnasaiiam  torporcsano/  the  hannony  or  doc  proponioD  of  ihe 
^^ititr  ftfid  lowrr  demenU  of  human  nAlurc  which  'makes  a  thod  bis 
^™ii  master,'  according  to  the  defuiiiioD  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
*C:iMnpiuiying  translation  die  word  has  been  rendered  in  difTerent 
'  pUcc*  eiilner  Temperance  or  Wisdom,  as  the  connection  seemed  to 
■  'Cfuirc;  for  in  the  philo«ophy  of  Hato  abuppo^'i^  still  retains  an  inlel- 
^^*tmi  element  (as  Socrates  i«  also  saiil  to  have  idenitticd  vat^povxnff) 
»uh  ttvipU :  Xcn.  Mem,  iiL  9,  4),  a«d  is  not  yet  relegated  to  the  sphere 
('mora!  virlac,  as  in  the  Nicomachcan  Ethics  of  ArisioiJc  (lii.  10), 

The  beautiful  youih.  Charnddcs,  vho  is  alto  the  mcFil  Eempente  of 

Wui  bein^rs.  Is  a»ked  l^   Socmie;.   'What   \f>  Tem^Hriance  ?'     Be 

dWefS  chafaoterififically,  (t)  *  tjtiictne**/     *  Bui  Temperanco  is  a  fine 

lod  nr^Ie  thing;  md  tjuietnev  in  many  or  most  cafte*  is  not  «o  fine 

1  thing  a*  qaickn«4«/     Ho  iri«8  agftln  and  saye  (3)  that  temperance  i> 

^^nAetVf.     But  thin  Again  is  set  aside  by  a   nophiEiical  application  ol 

Hoi&cr  :    for    temperance    i*    good  an  well  a:i  noble,  and  Homer  has 

decbutd  ibat  '  modestly  19  not  good  for  a  needy  man-'     (s)  Once  more 

Chsraudes  mftJicfl  tJic  attempt-    Tlii9  lime  he  gives  a  dcftnition  wUch 

lie  bs«  beud,  and  of  which  Socr^tef  coujcciifrrs  tfei^^ftjiiaa  must  be 

WAk  author  :  '  Temperance  Is  doInfSnSmSi^ncKs/     But  the  a^  ti- 

nan  who  makea  anotlter  man's  shoes  may  be  temperate,  and  yet  be  is 

'  Cp,  Qc,  Tu*c»  iii.  t,  i4,  ^cu/^itotrtvn,  quftm  solco  equidem  turn  lempcnm- 
1  turn  nodentionen  oppeiLan:  ntimiiinquaiiL  ctiam  mode3LiBiii;'foU. 
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DOC  (Soing:  his  own  bustnc^ ;  anil  temperance  defined  Urns  Mrould  bd 
oppoicd  to  the  -division  or  Ubour  winch  exists  in  cv'cry  iccnpcratc  oa 
wdl-ordercd  sme.     How  i»  this  ri<l(Ue  lo  he  explained.'  fl 

Critics,  who  lakes  the  place  of  Qmmides.  (iiatinguishc^  in  his  msvcH 
between  'mitldii|f'  and  'doln^/  and  with  the  help  of  a  miuppllcd 
quolaiion  from  Hesiod  assigns  lo  the  words  'doing'  and  'work'  An 
cxclusi\^ly  pood  sense:  temperance  is  doing  one'*  own  boiEness;-* 
(4)  is  doing  good.  ^ 

StiH  an  element  of  knowledge  is  i^-anting  which  Critias  b  rcadil/ " 
induced  lo  admit  at  the  suj^K^^^ion  of  Socrates;  and,  in  the  spirit  o(j 
Socnue«  and  of  Greek  life  |?cncrally,  propo^^s  as  a  fifth  deJinilioii,(5)| 
Toniierancc  is scIfknowLcd^e.  Dut  2II  sciences Jiave  a  subject:  rnunt: 
is  the  subject  of  atithmc^tic,  health  of  medicine — what  h  die  subject  < 
temperance  or  wisdom  ?  J'hc  swiswcr  \s  thai  (6)  Tcmperajice  is 
knowledge  of  what  a  man  known  and  f^  what  be  does  not  know, 
this  b  oonlran'  10  analogy;  Then;  is  no  vision  of  ^-ision,  hut  onty 
vifliblf!  ihingD  ;  no  love  of  lovce,  hut  only  of  bt^antifnl  thingis ;  hovr  _  ibeM 
can  ihcrc  be  a  Icnowlcdgo  of  knowledge  ?  Thit  vhich  11;  older,  heavin, 
lighter,  L«  oldtT,  heavier,  and  lighter  than  «oRieLliing  «lw,  not 
Itself,  and  ihi«  socma  lo  ba  true  of  all  r«1aii/o  notions — ^i*  object 
reTation  ■»  ouuidc  of  them ;  9.1  any  mte  ibey  can  only  have  rcb 
to  thcmBelvcs  in  the  form  of  that  object.  Whcthci  there  are  any  : 
cases  of  refTex  relation  or  not,  and  ubrtlier  that  »ort  of  knowledge  wluch 
we  term  Tcmpeiancc  is  of  this  reflex  nature,  haa  yet  to  be  determined 
by  the  great  mciaphysictan.  Btt  even  if  Itnowledge  can  know  Ws^i, 
bow  does  the  knowledge  of  what  we  know  imply  the  knowledge  of  wh 
v-e  do  not  know^  besides,  knowledge  is  an  abstroction  only,  and ' 
not  inlorm  us  of  any  particular  subje<:t,  «ucb  as  medicine,  buMng,  1 
the  like,  it  may  tell  us  that  we  or  other  men  know  aometJiing,  biu  caaj 
never  tell  us  what  we  know. 

Admitting  that  there  is  a  knowledge  of  what  we  know  and  of  wfai 
we  do  not  know,  which  would  supply  a  rule  and  measure  of  aU  tli 
still  there  would  be  no  good  in  this;  and  the  knowledge  whicli^ 
temperance  give*  must  bo  of  a  kind  which  will  do  m  food ;  Ibf 
temperance  is  a  gootL  But  this  universal  knowledge  doe£  not  tend  to 
ouf  tiappiness  and  good:  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which  brings 
bappinei»t«  is  (he  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  To  ihia  Cntias  replies 
that  ihc  ick'ncc  or  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  all  the  othcTj 
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L«deEK««,  are  regulaicd  by  the  l%hcr  Klcnco  of  knowlctTgc  of  know- 
ledge. Socrates  replies  by  again  dividing  ibe  abfitiaa  from  ihe  con* 
cme^  aiul  iftlu  bow  thts  knowledge  condiK^s  lo  hipfiin«H  in  the 
same  de&ii:e  way  in  w^hicli  mctlicine  conduces  eo  tKalili. 

Aod  now,  after  making  all  tbc»e  concessions,  vlikh  arc  nallj'  Inad- 
tnmblc.  Wf  are  still  as  far  as  e\'er  from  at^vruining  Ebe  nature  of 
Uiapcrance,  wbicb  Charmidcs  Kas  already  discovcfcd.  and  had  therefore 
brticT  rest  in  the  knowUdgr  thai  the  more  tciDpcraw  he.  is  the  happier 
be  win  be,  ind  not  trouble  hiniBelf  wUh  the  ^pcculatiotn  of  Socratei. 

In  ihis  I>]ak>pje  may  be  iroicd  (i)  The  Greek  ideal  of  beauty  and 

IDodncsa,  the  nston  of  ihe  f^iir  ^ul  in  the  fair  body,  ivali-sed  in  the  beau- 

lifi^  Clumiidei;  (a>  The  true  conception  of  medicine  as  a  science  of 

Dte  vhote  u  well  as  the  paits,  and  cf  l^ic  mind  as  wdl  a«  the  body, 

^b  b  playfully  intimated  in  the  Biory  of  the  'i'hiacian;    (3)  The 

teftdflacy  of  the  ago  in  verbal  dittimriirctiic,  wJiich  here,  a*  in  the  Prata- 

|Dt»i  and  Crjtylus,  art  jucribcd  to  the  mgcnuity  of  Prodktis :  and  10 

inieTpretJEticns  or   rather   parodies    of   Homer   or   Hcsfod,    which  are 

tnrifwntly  charaeumtic  of  PlaJo   and   his  contemporaries;    (4)  The 

fertt  of  an  cihical  principle  contained  in  the  notion  that  temperance 

V  'di^n;  o»c*»  ou-n  bunnou/  which  in  the  Republic  (such  Is  the  shift- 

^  dur^lcr  of  the  Platoinc  philosophy)  is  ^vca  an  the  dcfimdon,  not 

*'  U^pcrance,  bui  uf  juaiicc;    (5)  The  inipaliciice  which  U  ohitdied 

■ySscraics  of  any  dcaaiU^n  of  tempccancc  in  wUicb  an  clcmcni  of 

««aCc  or  kncjwlcd^'c  Is  noi  included;    [6)  The  be^nning  of  meia- 

P^j'stcs  and  lo^c  implied  in  the  iwo  quettions:  whether  Iherc  can  be 

•  BCicflce  of  Ideflce,  aad  whether  the  knowledge  of  what  you  know 

t  Ihc  sime  as  the  knowleclgc  oi  what  )'Ou  do  not  know ;  and  also 

^  the  disiiDcdon   between   'whAt  you  know'  and  'that  you  know/ 

J«Au»  and  h\  v^\  here  too  i^  the  Gm  conception  of  an  absolute 

■dMetennlnred  science  (tlie  claims  of  which,  however,  arc  disputed  by 

Socrates  who  ask^  ati  bono?\  as  well  as  ihc  first  stiggcstion  of  the 

diDknity  of  Uie  abstract  and  concrete,  and  one  of  the  earliest  anti- 

dpatk>n«  of  the  rcladon  of  subject  and  object,  and  of  the  subjective 

demeot  in  knowledge — a  *rich  banquet'  of  meUph>-sical  questions  In 

vhich  we  'laate  of  many  tliinifs.'    (7)  The  conception  of  a  science  of 

fOoA  and  evil  aUo  flr«T  occur*  here,    m  antlcipaiEon  of  the  Philebits 

and  Republic,  aa  well  as  of  moial  philosophy  In  later  ages ;   (8)  We 

kinay  ohvr\«  that  a  practice  of  virtue  withoiii  philosophy  x^  attributed 
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to  Channidcs,  who  nlrcuij)-  [wssesscs  iliEtt  or  wliicli  he  aiid  Socr&ies 
arc  Gceking  an  explanation. 

nic  dramatic  inicreai  of  ibe  Diabguo  chiefly  centres  in  the  youth 
Chamiidcs,  with  whom  Socrates  t^ks  in  Lhc  kindly  spirit  of  an  cider. 
His  youthful  simplicity  and  ingenuotisness  arc  conlnuted  inth  the  dia* 
lectical  and  rhetorical  arts  of  Crilias,  who  is  Ihc  grown-up  man  of  the 
world,  having  a  lincture  of  philoHophy.  No  hint  is  given,  either  here  or 
in  Lhe  Timaeui^  of  ihe  infamy  ^vhich  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  latter 
in  Athenian  history.  He  is  simply  a  cultivated  person  who,  like  his 
kinsman  Plaio,  \%  ennobled  by  the  connoclion  of  his  family  with  Solon 
(cp,  Tim.  ao,  3f),  and  bad  been  the  follower,  if  not  the  disciplci  both 
of  Socrates  and  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  ai^umcnt  tie  is  not  unfair,  if 
^owance  is  midt.'  for  a  slight  rlietorical  tendency,  and  for  a  natt^ 
desire  to  save  his  reputation  with  Che  company;  he  is  sometimes  nearer 
the  Iruih  tian  Srcrate*,  Kotliing  in  his  language  or  bebaviotir  \s 
unbecoming  the  guardian  of  the  beautifTil  Charmidea.  His  love  of 
reptitaiion  is  characteristically  Greek,  and  conim^is  with  lhe  humility 
of  fiocratcii.  Nor  in  CharmidcK  himself  do  wc  find  any  rcs*mhlancc 
to  tlie  Charmid^A  of  hit;tory,  except,  perhaps,  the  modetit  and  retinni^ 
nature  wliicK  ai-cording  lo  Xenopboi^  ai  one  time  of  his  life  prevented 
him  from  ^pcftkitig  in  the  Asacinbly  (Mem-  3,  7);  and  we  arc  siupriacd 
to  hear  that,  like  CiiliAs,  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants. 
In  the  Diitogiuc  he  is  2  pitttrni  of  vifiuc,  and  ia  tlicrcfotc  in  no  ncct!  of 
the  charm  wliich  Socrates  is  unable  to  apjjly.  With  youthful  mxTwt/^ 
keeping  his  secret  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Socrates,  be  cnjoyi 
die  detection  of  his  cider  and  guardian  Crltias,  who  is  easily  seen  10 
be  the  at:thor  of  the  definiEion  which  he  has  so  great  an  interest  in 
maintaining  (162  B).  1  Jic  ]>rece(ling  definition,  'justice  is  doing  one's 
own  business,'  is  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Charmtdcs  from 
another;  and  when  the  enquiry  becomes  more  Abstract  he  Is  superseded 
by  Critias:  cp»  Thcaet  i68  E;  Euthyd.  190  E.  Socfaies  present  his 
accustotned  irony  to  the  end;  be  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sevcta) 
great  truths,  which  he  views  in  various  lights,  but  always  either  by 
bringing  Ehcm  to  the  test  of  common  sense,  or  by  demanding  loo 
great  csacincss  in  the  use  of  words,  turns  a^de  fmm  them  and  comes 
at  bat  to  no  conclu^on. 

The  definitions  of  temperance  proceed  in  regular  order  from  ihc 
popular  to  Uie  philnsophiciil      Tho  ftist  two  ar*?  simple  nioiigh  anj  par- 
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daily  trae,  tike  the  firsl  thoughts  of  an  intelligent  youth;  the  third,  which 
ia  a  real  contribution  to  ethical  philosophy,  is  perverted  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Socrates,  and  hardly  rescued  by  an  equal  perversion  on  the  part  of 
Critias.  The  remaining  definitions  have  a  higher  aim,  which  is  to  intro- 
dace  the  element  of  knowledge,  and  at  last  to  unite  good  and  truth  in  a 
single  science-  But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  realization  of 
this  vision  of  metaphysical  philosophy;  and  such  a  science  when  brought 
nearer  to  us  in  the  Philebus  and  the  Repubhc  will  not  be  called  by  the 
name  of  umtfipwTvinj.  Hence  we  see  with  surprise  that  Plato,  who  in 
his  other  writings  identifies  good  and  knowledge,  here  opposes  them, 
and  asks,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle,  how  can  there  be  a  know- 
ledge  of  knowledge,  and  even  if  attainable,  how  can  such  a  knowledge 
be  of  any  use  ? 

The  relations  of  knowledge  and  virtue  are  again  brought  forward  in 
the  companion  Dialogues  of  the  Lysis  and  Laches;  and  also  in  the 
Protagoras  and  Euthydcmus.  The  opposition  of  abstract  and  particular 
knowledge  in  this  Dialogue  may  be  compared  with  a  similar  opposition 
of  ideas  and  phenomena  which  occurs  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Parmenides,  but  seems  rather  to  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato. 


CHARMIDES.  OR  TEMPERANCE. 


PKHSOy$  OF  THE  DIALOGUE, 
$0CIUT£S,  who  U  tift  narrator.  ClUftUIDK). 
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ScDCJt:— The  Pilaertra  of  Tanreas  which  i>  near  the  Porch  of  Ihc 
King  Arrhrm. 

ESTERDAV  evening  1  returned  Trom  the  Army  at  Poli- 
daea,  and  having  been  a  gcod  while  away,  I  thought 
that  I  uould  go  and  look  at  my  old  haunts.  So  I  went  into 
the  palaestra  of  Taureas,  which  \^  ever  ai^ainst  the  t<:mplc 
adjoining  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon.  and  there  I  found  a 
number  of  persons,  must  of  vvht^m  !  knew,  but  not  all.  My 
visit  was  unexpected,  and  no  sooner  did  they  sec  nic  cnlering 
than  they  saluted  me  from  afar  on  all  sides;  and  ChatTcphon, 
who  U  a  kind  of  madman,  started  up  and  ran  to  mc.  seizing  my 
hand,  and  aaying^  How  dfd  you  escape,  Socrates? — (\  <ihouUl 
explain  that  an  mgagemcnt  had  taken  place  at  Potidaea  not 
long  before  ve  came  away^  the  news  of  which  had  only  just 
reached  Athens.) 

Vou  see,  I  replied,  that  here  I  am. 

Thert!  was  a  report,  he  said,  that  the  engaigement  was  veiy 
sc^'cre,  and  that  many  of  our  acquaintance  had  fallen. 

That,  I  rcpliedi  waj;  not  far  from  the  truth. 

I  suppose,  he  said,  Ihat  you  were  present. 

I  wa±i. 

Thcft  fiit  down,  and   tell  us  the  whole  stor>',  which  as  yet  wc 
have  only  heard  imperfectly. 

I    took   the  place  which  he  assigned  to  me,  hy  the  side  of 
Critias  the  son  of  CdUaeachrus,  and  when  1  had   aalutcd   him 
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and  the  rc»t  of  ihc  company,  I  told  them  the  nc^-»  from  the 
army,  and  answered  their  several  enquiries. 

Then,  when  ihert  li;td  been  enough  of  this,  Ij  in  my  tuni, 
began  to  ni^kc  enquiries  about  matters  at  home — about  the  pre- 
sent state  of  philosophy,  and  about  the  youth.  I  asked  whether 
any  of  them  were  remarkable  for  wisdom  or  beauty,  or  both, 
Critias,  glancing  at  the  door,  invited  my  attention  to  somci 
youths  who  were  coming  in,  and  ulking  noiitly  to  one  another, 
followed  by  a  crowd.  Of  the  beauties,  Socrates,  he  said,  I  fancy 
that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  form  a  judgment.  For  ihosc  who 
arc  ju«t  entering  are  the  advanced  guard  of  ihe  great  beauty  of 
the  day,  and  he  is  likely  lo  be  not  far  off  himself. 

Who  is  he,  1  said;  and  who  is  his  falhcr? 

Charmidcs,  he  replied,  is  his  name;  he  is  my  cousin, and  the 
son  of  my  uncle  Glaucon;  I  rithcr  think  that  you  know  him, 
although  he  was  not  grown  up  at  the  lime  ot  your  departure, 

Ccrtainlyt  I  know  him,  1  said,  for  he  was  reirarkable  even 
then  when  he  was  still  a  child,  and  1  should  imagine  that  nouv 
he  must  be  almost  a  young  man. 

You  will  sec,  he  safd,  in  a  moment  what  progress  he  has 
made  and  what  he  is  like.  He  had  scarcely  said  the  word,  when 
Churmidcs  c-nlertd. 

Now  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  cannot  measure  anything, 
and  of  the  beautiful,  I  am  simply  such  a  measure  as  a  white 
line  15  of  chalk  ;  for  almost  all  young  persons  appear  to  be 
beautiful  in  my  eyes.  But  at  that  moment,  when  1  saw  him 
coming  in,  I  confess  that  I  was  quite  astonished  at  liis  beauty 
and  stature;  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  enamoured  of  him; 
amazement  and  confusion  reigned  when  he  entered ;  and  a 
troop  of  lovers  followed  him.  That  grown-up  men  like  our- 
selves should  have  been  affecled  in  this  way  was  not  surprising, 
but  I  observed  that  there  was  the  same  feeling  among  the 
boys;  all  of  them,  down  to  the  very  Ica^t  child,  turned  and 
looked  at  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  statue, 

Chacrephon  called  me  ;ind  said:  What  do  you  think  of  bim, 
Socrates.^     Has  he  not  a  beautiful  face? 

Mo^t  beautiful,  I  ^id, 

But  you  would  think  nothing  of  his  face,  he  replied,  if  you 
could  sec  his  naked  form  :   he  is  ;Lbsolute]/  perfect 
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And  to  ihis  ihey  all  agreed.  ' 

By  Heracles,  I  said,  there  never  was  such  a  paragon,  ir  he  has 
only  one  other  slight  addition. 

What  is  that?  said  Critias. 

If  he  has  a  noble  soul ;  and  being  of  your  house,  Critias,  he 
may  be  expected  to  have  thi*«. 

He  is  as   fair  and   good  within,  as  he  is   without*  replied 
Critiaa 

llicn,  before  we  sec  hts  body,  should  wc  not  a^k  him  to  ^how 
m  hi:»  »oul,  naked  and  undisguised;  he  is  just  or  an  age  at 
which  he  will  like  to  talk. 
155  That  he  will,  said  Critias,  and  i  can  tctl  you  that  he  is  a 
phJlo90phcT  already,  and  also  a  considerable  poet,  not  in  his 
own  opinion  only,  but  in  that  of  others. 

That,  my  dear  Critus,  t  replied,  is  a  distinction  which  has 

long  been  in  your  family,  and  is  inherited  by  you  from  Solon. 

But  why  do  you  nol  call  him,  and  !^how  him  to  us?  for  even 

H  if  he  were  youi^cr  than  he  is,  there  could  be  no  impropnety  in 

his  talking  to  tis  iii  the  presence  of  you,  who  arc  his  guardian 

kand  cousin, 
Voy  well,  he  satd ;  then  I  will  call  him ;  and  turning  to  the 
attendant,  he  said,  Call  Charmidcs,  and  tell  him  that  I  want 
him  to  come  and  see  a  phyMCian  about  the  illness  of  which  he 
spoke  to  nic  the  day  before  yesterday-  Then  again  addressing 
me,  he  added:  lie  has  been  complaimr^  lately  of  having  a 
headache  when  he  rises  tn  tlic  raorning:  now  why  should  you 
I  not  make  him  believe  that  ymi  know  a  cure  for  the  headache? 
H       There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  I  said,  if  he  comes.  | 

H       He  will  be  sure  to  come,  he  replied. 

■       He  came  as  he  \v'as  bidden,  and  yat  doun  between  Critias 
and  me.    Great  amusement  was  occasioned  by  every  one  push- 
ing with  might  and  main  at  his  neighbour  in  order  to  make 
a  place  for  him  next  to  thcnu  until  at  the  two  ends  of  the  row 
one  had  to  get  up  ^nd   the  other  was  rolled  over  sidcway<t. 
Now  I,  my  friend,  w<is  bctrinning  to  fi^l  awkward;  my  former 
^^  boir!  hHief  in  my  powers  nf  conversing  with  him  had  v;inished, 
H  And  when  Critias  told  him  that  1  wis  the  person  who  had  the 
H  crurr,  be*  looked  at  me  in   such  an    inde^crihahle  manner,  and 
H  was  going  to  ask  a  question;    and  then  all  the  people  in  the 
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palaestra  crowded  about  us.  sLiid.  O  mrc!  1  Ciiught  a  »ight  of 
ibc  Inwards  of  hU  garment,  and  look  the  ilamc.  Tlicn  I  could 
no  Um^cr  contain  my^cTf.  I  thought  how  vftW  Cydia^  uiido^ 
stood  the  nature  or  love*  when,  in  speaking  of  a  fair  youth,  he 
warns  some  one  'not  to  bring  the  fawn  In  the  sight  of  the  liott 
to  be  dcvouR'd  by  him,"  for  I  ic\\  that  I  haci  been  overcome 
by  a  sort  of  rtUd-bcast  appetite.  But  I  controlled  myself,  and 
when  he  a^ed  mc  if  I  knew  the  cure  of  the  headache,  I 
ans^A'ered,  but  with  an  effort,  .thai  1  did  know. 
A«d  whiit  is  it?  he  said, 

1  replied  that  it  was  a  kind  of  leaf,  which  required  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  chnrm,  and  if  a  person  would  rojieat  the  charm 
at  the  same  time  that  he  used  the  cure,  he  would  be  made  whole; 
but  that  wiihovit  tlie  charm  the  leaf  would  be  of  no  avail- 
Then  I  ^ill  write  out  the  charm  from  your  dictation,  he  said. 
With  my  good  will?   1  said,  or  without  my  good  will? 
With  your  good  will,  Socrates,  he  said,  laughing. 
Very  good,  I  said  ?   and  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  kno 
my  name? 

I   ought  to  know  you,  he  replied,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 

said  about  you  among  my  comiianions ;  and  I  remember  when 

I  was  a  child  seeing  you  in  company  with  my  cousfn  Critias. 

1  am  ghd  to  find  that  you  remember  me,  1  ^id :  for  I  »l 

nou-  be  more  at  home  with  you  and  shall  be  better  able 

explain  the  nature  of  the  charm,  about  which  I  fell  a  diftieult 

before,     l^'or  the  charm  will  do  more,  Cliarmidcs,  than  only 

cure  the  headache.     I  dare  say  ihiit  you  have  heard  eminent 

physicians  say  to  a  patient  who  comes  to  them  with  bad  e>xs. 

that  they  cannot  cure  his  eyes  by  thcm-'felveh,  but  that  if  his 

eyes  are  to  be  cured,  his  head  must  be  treated ;  and  then  again 

they  say  that  to  think  of  curing  the  head  alone,  and  not  the 

rest  of  the  body  also,  is  the  height  of  folly.     And  arguing  in 

this  wa}'  they  apply  their  methods  to  the  whole  body,  and  try 

to  treat  and  hestl  the  whole  and  the  part  together.    Did  yotf 

ever  obscr\*e  that  this  is  what  they  say?  J 

YcSk  he  said.  I 

And  they  arc  right,  and  you  would  agree  with  them?  ] 

Yes,  he  said»  certainly  I  should.  J 

His  apprming  answers  reassured  mc.  and  I  began  by  degrej 
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No  regain  cotilidcncc,  and  the  vital  licat  returned.  Such,  Cliar- 
midcs,  I  said,  b  the  nat;ire  of  tlie  charm,  which  i  learned  from 
oftc  of  the  physicians  of  the  Thraci^n  king  Zamolxis,  when 
serving  with  ihc  army.  He  wan  i^nc  of  l\\itsc  who  arc  said  to 
give  immortalit)*.  This  Thmcian  told  mc  thai  in  these  notbns 
cf  theirs>  which  I  vrx%  mcfitioning*  the  Greek  phy^cians  are 
quite  r^ht  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  Zamolxis.  he  atldcd,  our 
king,  who  h  also  a  god,  sa)-s  funlicr,  'that  as  you  ought  not  to 
tttcmpt  to  cure  the  eyes  without  the  head,  or  the  htad  without 
the  cj'Ci,  flo  neither  ought  >'ou  to  attempt  to  cure  the  body 
v^hout  the  soul ;  and  this,'  he  said, '  U  the  reason  why  the  cure 
of  many  diseases  is  unknown  to  the  physicians  of  Hellas,  bc- 
cmsc  they  arc  ignorant  of  ihe  ivhole,  which  oughl  to  be  studied 
*iK»;  for  the  part  can  never  be  well  unless  the  whole  ia  well/ 
For  ill  good  and  evil,  whether  in  the  body  or  in  human  nature, 
originates,  as  he  declared,  in  the  soul,  and  overflows  from  thence, 
ftt  from  tlie  head  into  the  eyes.  And  therefore  if  the  head  and 
^y  afG  to  be  well,  you  muM  bet^in  by  curing  the  soul ;  that 
0  !he  first  thing,  An<l  the  cure,  my  dear  youth,  has  to  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  certain  charms^  and  these  charms  are  fair 
words ;  and  by  them  tenif^crancc  is  implanted  in  the  soul,  and 
iriierc  temperance  is.  there  health  is  qiccdily  imparted,  not 
oof)'  to  the  head,  but  to  the  whole  body.  And  he  who  taught 
me  the  cure  and  the  charm  at  the  same  time  added  a  special 
dircetion :  '  Let  no  one,'  he  said,  '  persuade  you  to  cure  the 
head,  until  be  has  first  given  you  his  soul  to  be  cured  by  the 
chann.  For  this.'  he  said,  'is  the  crcat  error  of  our  day  in  the 
treatment  of  the  human  body,  that  physicians  separate  the  sout 
from  the  btMly.'     And   he  added   with  emph^isis.  at  the  same 

•lime  making  mc  sivear  to  his  words,  'k-t  nti  one,  however  rich, 
m  noble,  or  fair,  persuade  you  to  give  him  the  cure,  without 
the  diarm.'  Now  T  hiivt'  «wom,  tkxxA  I  mtut  keep  my  oath, 
and  therefore  if  you  will  aJIcw  me  to  apply  the  ThraciAn  charm 
first  to  your  soul,  as  the  «tranger  directed,  1  will  uftenvards 
proceed  Xt\  apply  the  cure  to  your  head.     Hut  if  not,  I  dr>  not 

I  know  what  I  ara  to  do  with  you,  my  d«ir  Channide^ 
Critias,  when  he  heard  this,  said  :  The  headache  will  be  an 
itnoepected  gain  to  my  young  relation,  if  the  pain  in  his  head 
I     compeli;  him  to  improve  his  mind  :  and  I  can  tc!l  you»  Socmtes^ 
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that  Charmidcs  is  not  only  pro-L-niinent  in  beauty  among  his 
equals,  but  also  in  that  quality  which  is  given  by  the  charm ; 
and  this,  as  you  say»  is  temperance  \ 

Ytfs,  1  said. 

Then  let  nic  tell  you  that  he  is  the  most  temperate  of  human 
beings,  And  for  hi»  age  inferior  to  none  in  any  quality. 

Yes,  I  said,  CharmidLr?;  and  indeed  1  think  that  you  ought 
to  exed  others  In  all  good  qualities ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
there  is  no  one  present  who  could  easily  point  out  two  Athenian 
houses,  whose  union  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  better  or 
nobler  son  than  the  two  from  which  you  are  spnmg.  There  is 
your  father's  house,  which  is  descended  from  Critias  the  son  of 
Dn^pidas,  whose  family  han  bceii  commemonitcd  in  the  pane* 
gyrical  verses  of  Anacreon,  Solon,  and  many  other  poets*  aa 
famous  for  beauty  and  virtue  and  all  other  high  fortune:  and 
your  mother's  house  is  equally  distinguished;  for  your  mater- 15! 
nal  uncle,  Pyrilampes,  never  met  with  his  equal  in  Persia  at 
the  court  of  the  great  king,  or  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  all  ■ 
the  places  to  which  he  went  as  ambassador,  for  stature  and 
beauty ;  that  whole  family  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  other 
Having  such  ancestors  you  ought  to  be  first  in  all  things  and, 
8weet  son  of  Glaucon,  your  cut^'ard  form  is  no  dishonour  to 
any  of  them.  IT  to  beauty  is  added  temperance,  then  blessed 
an  thouj  dear  Chamiides,  in  being  the  son  of  thy  mother. 
And  here  lies  the  point;  for  if,  as  Critias  declares^  you  have 
this  c'ft  of  temperance  already,  and  are  temperate  enough,  in 
that  Ciise  you  have  no  need  of  any  charms,  whether  of  Zamolxis 
or  of  Abaris  the  Hyperborean^  and  I  may  as  well  let  j-ou 
have  the  care  of  the  head  at  once:  but  if  you  arc  wanting  in 
this  quality.  I  must  use  the  charm  before  I  give  you  the  medi*^ 
cine.  Please,  ther(rforc,  to  inform  mc  whether  you  admit  the 
truth  of  what  Critias  has  been  saying:— have  you  or  have  yoi|.| 
not  this  quality  rif  icmperniice? 

Chamiides  blushed,  and  the  blush  heightened  his  beauty,  for 
modesty  is  becoming  in  youth;  he  then  said  very  ingenuously, 
that  he  really  could  not  at  once  answer,  either  yas,  or  no,  to  thi 
question  which  J  had  asked:   For^  said  he,  if  T  affirm  that  I  am 
not  temperate,  that  would  be  a  strange  thing  for  mc  to  say 
myself,  and  also  1  should  give  the  lie  In  Critias,  and  many  ot 
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I  who  think  that  1  am  temperate,  a^  he  tells  yoit :  but*  on  the 
■other  hand,  if  I  say  thai  I  am,  I  sh.iU  have  to  praise  myself, 
which  would  be  ill  mAtncrs;  and  thcTcforc  I  have  no  answer 
to  make  to  you. 
I  said  to  him :  'llut  is  a  natural  reply,  Charmidcs,  and  [ 
think  that  j-ou  and   I  Ought  together  to  enquire  whether  you 

»bavc  this  quality  about  which  i  am  asking  or  not ;  and  then 
you  will  not  be  com^wited  to  say  what  you  do  not  like;  neither 
^lall  I  be  a  rash  pr^ctitiont-r  of  medicine :  thercrorc,  if  you 
plca.se,  1  u'ill  share  the  enquiry'  with  you,  but  i  will  not  press 
^^  you  if  you  would  rather  not. 

H      There  is  nothing  which  I  should  like  better,  he  said  ;  and  as 
^  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  may  proceed  in  the  way  which  you 

think  best. 
K  1  think,  I  said,  that  I  had  better  begin  by  asking  you  a 
question  ;  for  if  temperance  abides  in  you,  you  must  have 
159 an  opinion  :ibout  her;  she  must  f^ve  some  intimation  of  her 
nature  and  qualities,  which  may  enable  you  to  form  a  notion 
K  of  her.  Is  not  that  true? 
H      Yes,  he  said,  that  I  think  \%  true 

H      You  know  your  native  language,  I  said,  and  therefore  you 
'      must  be  able  to  tcll  what  you  feci  about  this.  1 

I      Certainly,  he  said. 
In  order,  then,  that  I  may  form  a  conjecture  whether  you  have 
temperance  abkhr^  in  you  or  not,  tell  me,  1  .said,  what,  in  >'^ur 
opinion,  \%  Temperance? 
At  first  he  he-sitated.  and  was  very  unwilling  to  answer :  then 
be  said  that  he  thought  temperance  \vas  doin^  things  otxjerly 
and  quietly,  such  things  for  example  ;is  walking  in  the  streets, 
I      and  talkii^.  or  anything  else  of  that  nature.     In  a  word,  he  said, 

■  J  sbouki  answer  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  tcmpt^rance  is  quietness. 
~       Arc  you   right,  Chamiide?  ?  I  said-     No  doubt  some  would 

oiTinn  that  the  quiet  arc  the  temperate :  but  let  us  see  whether 
there  i»  any  mcanii^  in  this  :  and  first  tell  me  whether  you 
would  not  acknowledge  tempciance  to  be  of  the  class  of  the 
^  noble  and  good  ? 

■   ^«-    .    . 

■  But  which   i«   befit  when  you    arc  at  the  writing-master's,  to 
™  write  the  same  fetters  quickly  or  quietly? 
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Quickly.  ^^H 

Ami  to  read  iitiickly  or  xlovrly?  1 

Quickly  agnin. 

And  in  i>hy*ng  tht  lyre,  or  wrestling,  quickness  OT  clevetncfiii 
are  far  bcttcrr  than  ^uietnesi  and  slowness? 

And  the  same  holds  in  boxing  and  tn  the  pancrAtium  ^ 

Cerlamly 

And  in  Icapinff  and  running,  and  bodily  exercUes  generally, 
qulckne:^  and  ;^ility  are  pood  ;  sU>wnc»s,  And  inactivity^  nnd 
quietness,  are  bad? 

That  \%  evident. 

Then,  I  !;aid,  in  all  bodily  actionSr  not  quietness  but  the 
greatest  ability  and  qulcknci^,  U  noblest  and  best  ? 

Yc*,  certainly. 

And  is  temperance  a  good? 

Yes. 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  body,  not  quJctnca»,  but  C|uickiie3s  \^ill 
be  the  higher  decree  uf  teuiperaiice,  if  temperance  is  a  good  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  which,  I  said,  is  better — faciHty  in  learning,  or  difficulty 
in  Icstfoij^? 

Fadiity. 

Yes,  I  niiJ ;  ami  facility  in  learning  is  learning  quickly,  and 
dir!icu!ty  in  learning  is  learning  quietly  and  slowly? 

True. 

And  is  it  not  better  to  teach  one  another  quickly  and  ener- 
getically, ratlicr  than  quietly  and  slowly^ 

Yes. 

And  to  call  to  mind,  and  to  remember,  quickly  and  readily — 
that  U  also  better  than  to  remember  quietly  and  ?ilowly? 

Yes. 

And  is  not  shrewdness  a  quickness  or  cleverness  of  the  soul,  i6g 
and  not  a  quietness? 

True, 

And  is  it  not  best  to  understand  what  is  said,  \\hcthcr  at  the 
writing-ma«tcr*s  or  the  music-master's,  or  anywhere  else,  not  as 
quietly  as  possible,  but  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Yes, 
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V  And  when  the  aoul  enquires,  and  in  deliberations,  not  the 
ijuictcst,  as  I  ima{*mc,  and  he  who  with  difTtculty  Hulibcratcs  And 
(liacov'Grs  is  thought  worthy  of  praise^  but  he  who  doc»  this  must 

(easily  and  quickly  ? 
That  \»  true,  he  aaid. 
And  in  all  Uiat  concerns  cither  body  or  doul^  swiftneHS  jtnd 
activity  are  cl&uly  better  tluti  .^tbwnesv  iind  quietness  P 
That,  he  said^  is  Uic  inference- 

Then  temperance  b  not  quietness,  nor  is  tlie  Iciiiperutc  life 
quiet — certainly  not  upt>n  this  view  ;  for  the  lift  which  is  temper- 
ate is  suppi»:icd  lo  be  llie  goud.  And  uf  two  thiiig-H,  one  is  true, — 
eithi^r  nevcr^  or  very  seldom,  do  the  quiet  actions  in  life  appear 
lo  be  better  than  the  quick  and  energetic  ones  ;  or  supposing 
that  of  the  nobler  actions,  there  arc  as  many  quiet,  as  quick 
and  vehement :  still,  even  if  we  grant  this,  temperance  will  not 
be  acting  quietly  any  more  than  acting  quickly  and  energeti- 
cally, either  in  walking,  or  in  anything  else;  nor  will  Ihe  quiet 
life  be  more  temperate  than  the  unquiet,  seeing  that  temperance 
is  admitted  by  us  to  be  a  good  and  noble  thmg,  and  the  quick 
have  been  shown  to  be  as  good  as  the  quiet, 
1  think,  lie  said,  Socnttes,  that  you  arc  riglit. 
Then  once  more,  Charmidcs,  1  said,  tix  your  attention,  and 
look  within;  consider  the  eJTect  which  temperance  has  upon 
yourself,  and  the  nature  of  that  which  has  the  effect.  Think 
over  all  this,  and,  like  -t  brave  youth,  tell   mc— What   is  tem- 

tperance? 
After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  he  made  a  real  manly  cflbrc 
to  thinkp  he  said;  My  opinion  is,  Socrates,  that   temperance 
makes  a    man    ashamed   or   mo<leit,  and    that  temperance   is 

I  the  same  as  modesty. 
Very  good,   I   said ;   and  did  ycu  not  admit,  just  now,  that 
temperance  i*  nobk'  ? 
Yes,  cc^tainly^  he  said. 
And  the  temperate  are  also  good  ? 
Ycf. 

And  can  that  be  good  which  docs  not  make  men  good  ? 
Certainly  not- 
■      And  you  would  infer  that  temperance  is  not  only  noble,  but 
also  good  ? 
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Thai  js  tr\y  opinion,  i 

Well,  I  said  ;  and  surely  you  would  agree  with  Homer  ivhen 

■MoJrtly  ift  not  (tood  for  a  oo^y  mjin*? 

Yes,  he  said ;  1  agree  to  that 

Then  t  suppose  tliat  modesty  is  and  is  not  good  ? 

That  Is  pUin. 

Bui  temperance,  whose  presence  makes  men  only  good,  and 
not  bad,  is  always  good  ? 

That  appears  to  mc  to  be  as  you  say. 

And  ihe  inference  is  that  temperance  cannot  be  niodcsiy— If 
temperance  Is  a  good,  and  if  modesty  Is  as  much  aw  evil  as  a 
good? 

All  that,  Socrates,  appears  to  mc  to  be  true;  but  I  should 

like  to  know  w-hat  you  think  about  another  definition  of  tem- 

.  pentnce,  which  I  just  now  remember  to  have  heard  from  somej 

one,  who   said,  *  That   tcmpci-ance   is  doing  our  own  busim 

Was  he  right  who  afHrmcd  that?  

You  monster !  I  said ;  this  is  what  Critias,  or  some  philosopher^ 
has  told  you. 

Some  one  else,  then,  said  Critias  ;  for  certainly  I  have  not 

But  what  matlor,  said  Chamiidcs,  from  whom  I  heard  this? 

No  matter  at  all,  I  replied  ;  for  the'  point  is  not  who  said  the 
words,  but  whether  they  arc  tn^c  or  not- 

There  you  arc  in  tlie  richt.  Socrates,  he  replied- 

To  he  sure,  I  said  :  yet  I  doidit  wlietlier  \vc  shall  ever  be 
able  to  discover  their  truUi  or  falsehood ;  for  iliey  are  a 
riddle. 

WTiat  makes  you  think  that  ?  he  said. 

Because.  I  said,  he  who  uttered  them  seems  to  mc  to  have 
meant  one  thing,  ;ind  Kaid  another.     Is  the  scribe,  for  example,  to  ] 
be  regarded  as  doing  nothing  when  he  reads  or  writes?  "] 

J  shcjuld  rather  think  that  he  was  doirg  something.  j 

And  does  the  scribe  write  or  read,  or  teach  yitxi  boy%  to  wTitc 
or  read,  your  own  names  only,  or  did  you  write  your  cnemica'; 
names  aji  well  as  yrtiir  own  nnd  your  friends'  f  J 

As  much  one  as  the  other  1 

And  w.is  ^hf^e  anything  meddling  or  intemjiemte  in  this?  ] 

Cer1;iiii]y  not,  ^^J 
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And  y^X  if  rea<]ing  aiul  writing;  arc  the  samt  as  doirg,  you 
wtre  tloing  what  was  nol  your  own  biHincsfi?  i 

\\\\\  they  arc  the  same  a>  dojnj^. 

And  the  healnig  art.  my  friend,  and  buildinf;,  and  wcavingj 
and  doing  anything  whatever  which  \%  done  by  art,  all  come 
under  the  head  of  doing?  . 

Certainly, 

And  do  you  think  that  a  state  would  be  well  ordered  by  a 
law  whicli  comiielk-d  every  man  to  weave  and  wash  hts  oivn  coaC. 
and  make  his  own  shoefi,  and  his  own  flask  and  ^trigil,  and  other 
implements,  on  thi:«  principle  of  every  one  doing  and  perform- 
ing his  own,  and  abstaining  from  what  is  not  his  own  ?  I 

I  think  not,  he  s^id. 

But.  I  s*id,  a  icmpcratc  state  will  be  a  well-ordered  state  ; 

Of  course,  he  replied.  ' 

Then  temperance,  I  s^ud.  will  not  be  doing  one's  own  busi- 
ness :  not  at  least  in  this  way,  or  doin^i  lliesc  sort  of  things  ? 

Clearly  not,  I 

Then,  as  I  was  jusi  now  sayingn  he  who  declared  thai  tem- 
perance bt  a  mao  doing  his  own  business  had  another  and  a 
hidden  meaning ;  for  I  do  nol  think  that  he  could  have  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  mean  this,  Was  he  a  fool  who  told  you, 
Channideit  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  I  certainly  thought  him  a  very  wise  man.  i 

Then  I  am  c|uitc  certain  that  he  put  forth  his  definition  a«  a 
nddlc,  thinking  that  no  one  would  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  '  doing  hii  own  bu^ncss.' 

1  dare  say,  he  replied. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  man  doing  bis  own  business? 
L    Can  >'OU  lell  me? 

H     Indeed,  I  cannot ;  and  I  sliould  not  %x)ndcr  if  he  who  said  this 
did  not  understand  what  he  was  saying.    \Vhereu]K>n  he  laughed 
^^>'ly,  and  looked  al  Critias. 

WL  Cfitias  had  long  been  showing  uneaKiress,  for  he  fell  that  he 
^Rad  a  rcpntatioQ  to  maintain  with  Charmidcs  and  the  re^t  of 
"the  company.  He  had,  however,  hiih*?rto  managed  to  restrain 
himnclf;  but  now  he  could  no  longer  forbear,  and  his  e;^r* 
Dcas  satisfied  me  of  the  tnuh  of  my  suspicion,  that  Charmides 
^mbad  heard  thU  annvcr  about  tempcfrincc  from  Criti^^  And 
H  C   2 
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Charmtdes,  who  did  not  want  to  answer  himself,  but  to  make  1 
Crilias  answer,  tried  to  stir  him  up.  He  went  on  pointing  out  I 
tlut  he  had  been  refuted,  it  which  Critias  grev/  ^^g^*  ^t^id  m 
appeared,  as  I  thought,  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him ;  just  as  I 
a  poet  might  quarrel  with  an  actor  who  spoiled  his  poems  in  I 
repeatinjf  them;  so  he  looked  hard  at  him  and  said —  ^ 

Do  you  imagine,  Charmidcs,  that  the  author  of  the  definition 
of  temperance  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  his  own 
vords,  becautic  you  do  not  undcr^itand  them  ? 

Why.  at  his  age,  I  said,  most  execilcnt  Critias,  he  can 
r  hardly  be  expected  to  understand ;  but  you,  who  arc  older,  and 
have  studied,  may  well  be  a&iumed  to  know  the  meaning  of 
llicm  ;  and  therefore,  if  you  agree  with  him,  and  accept  his 
definition  of  temperance,  I  would  much  rather  argue  with  you 
than  with  him  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  definition. 

I  entirely  afirec,  said  Critias,  and  accept  the  definition. 

Very  good,  I  said :  and  now  let  me  repeat  my  question— Do 
you  admit,  a»  I  was  just  now  saying,  that  alt  craftsmei  make 
or  do  something? 

I  do. 

And  do  they  make  or  do  their  own  business  only,  or  that  of  163 
others  also  ? 

They  make  that  of  others  also. 

And  arc  they  temperate,  seeing  that  they  make  not  for  them- 
selves or  thetr  own  business  only? 

Why  not }  he  said. 

Wo  objection  on  my  part,  T  said,  but  there  may  be  A 
difficulty  on  h{%  who  proposes  as  a  definition  of  temperance, 
'doing  one'i  own  business,'  and  thcji  says  that  tht-re  is  no 
reason  wliy  those  who  do  the  business  of  others  .should  not  be 
temperate. 

Kay*,  said  he;  did  I  ever  acknowledge  that  tliose  who  do 
the  business  of  others  are  tomperate  ?  I  said,  those  who  make* 
not  those  who  do, 

What!  I  asked;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  doing  and  making 
are  not  the  same? 

No  more,  he  replied,  than  making  or  working  are  the  same; 

'  The  Engl»h  rwdcr  ha?  to  observe  th^it  the  word  'nuke'  (jtotuijt  '^^ 
Grefk  has  aliw  the  sense  of  *do'  (w^TTfi*). 
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^     that   [   have  1c;tmcd  from    Mcsiod,  wlio  says  ih.it  *work  is  no 
disgrace'      Now    do    you    ini^inc  thftt   if  he   had    meant    by 

I  working  Huch  things  as  yau  were  deacnbing,  he  would  luivc  anid 
thai  there  was  no  Jisgracc  in  them  ?  \\\  making  shoes,  for  ex- 
iinijflc,  (JT  ui  selling  pickles,  or  ?«ittiiig  for  hiic  in  %\  liou.sc  of  ill 
fame.  That,  Socrates,  U  not  to  be  supposed :  but  I  conci;ivc 
him  to  have  diflltnguished  maktn^'  fiuiu  action  and  wufk ;  and, 
whifc  ;idriiJttmg  that  the  making  anylbin^  might  scimetimeit 
become  a  disgrace,  when  the  employment  was  not  honourablcj  to 
have  thought  that  work  was  never  7\x\y  diiigiacc  at  all.  For 
things  nobly  and  usefully  made  he  called  works ;  and  such 
makings  he  called  workings,  .md  dolnga  ;  and  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  callwl  such  things  only  man's  proper  business, 
I  and  what  i^  hurtful,  not  his  bu.siness:  and  in  that  sense  Hcstod, 
and  any  other  wise  man,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  call 
him  wise  who  does  htii  own  work. 
O  Critias,  1  said,  no  sooner  had  you  opened  your  mouth,  than 
I  pretty  well  knew  that  you  would  call  that  which  is  proper  to 
n  man»  and  that  which  is  his  ot^-n,  good ;  and  that  the  makings 
{iroui^ftv)  of  the  good  you  tvould  call  doings  (ffpofic*),  for  I  have 
heard  Frodicus  drawing  endless  distinctions  about  names.  Now 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  names  any  Mgnification  which 
you  please,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  them. 
Please  then  to  begin  again,  and  be  a  little  plainer^  Do  you  mean 
that  this  doing  or  making,  or  whatever  is  the  word  which  you 
would  use,  of  good  actions,  is  temperance? 
I  do,  he  said. 

Then  not  he  who  does  evil,  but  he  who  docs  good,  is  toa-  >' 
peralc? 

VcSf  be  said ;  and  you  would  agree  to  that. 
Never  mind  whether  T  agree  or  not ;  as  yet  we  arc  only  con- 
cerned with  your  meaning. 

Well,  he  answered ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  he  who  does  evil, 
and  not  good,  is  not  temperate  ;  and  that  he  is  temperate  who 
docs  good,  and  not  evil :  for  temperance  I  define  in  plain  wordit/^ 
to  be  the  doing  of  good  actions. 
164      And  you  may  be  very  likely  ritjht  in  that,  I  said;  but  I  am 
curious  to  know  whether  you  imagine  that  temperate  men  arc 


1       ign 


ignorant  of  their  own  temperance? 
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I  do  not  imagine  that,  h«  sAid.  ^^^^^ 

And  yet  were  you  not  saying,  just  now,  that  cragsmen  mtglitl 
be  temperate  in  doing  anotlierft  work,  a»  well  as  in  doing  theirj 
own  ?  J 

Yes,  I  was,  he  replied  ;  but  wliy  do  yoti  refer  to  that  ?  I 

I  luve  no  particular  reason,  but  T  wish  that  yau  would  tell  mc 
whether  a  physician  who  cures  a  patient  may  do  good  to  him- 
self and  good  to  another  aho } 

I  thinlc  that  l»c  may. 

And  he  who  does  this  does  his  duty.  And  docs  not  he  who 
does  his  duty  act  teiiipcmtely  or  wisely? 

Yc9»  he  acts  wisely. 

But  must  the  physician  neccfutarily  know  when  his  treatment 
is  likely  to  prove  bcncficuiK  and  when  not  ?  or  must  the  crafts- 
man necessarily  know  when  he  is  likely  to  be  benefited,  and 
when  not  to  be  benefited,  by  the  work  which  he  is  doing  ? 

I  suppose  not. 

Then,  I  said,  he  may  sometimes  do  good  or  harm,  and  not 
know  what  he  is  himself  doing,  and  yet,  in  doing  good,  as  >-ou 
say,  he  h<i5  done  temperately  or  vviselyp  Was  not  that  your 
statement  ? 

Yes. 

Tlien.  a^  would  seem,  in  doing  good>  he  may  act  wisely  or 
temperately,  and  be  wise  or  temperate,  but  not  know  hb  own 
wisdom  or  temperance  ? 

But  that  Socrates,  he  said,  is  impossible;  and  therefore  if 
that  is,  ;is  you  imply,  the  necessary  conscctuenee  of  any  of  my 
previous  admissions,  I  will  withdraw  them,  rather  than  admit 
that  a  man  am  be:  temperate  or  wi^e  who  docs  not  know 
himself:  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  in  error. 
For  sclf-knowfcdge  would  certainly  be  maintained  by  me  to 
be  the  very  essence  of  knowledge,  and  in  this  I  agree  with 
him  who  dedicated  the  inscnption,  'Know  thyself!*  at  Delphi. 
That  word>  rf  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  put  there  fts  a  sort  of 
salutation  which  the  god  addresses  to  those  who  enter  the 
temple;  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  ordinary  salutation  of 
'Hail!'  IH  not  right,  and  th:it  the  exhortation  'Re  temperate!* 
would  be  a  far  better  way  of  saluting  one  anotticr  The 
notion  of  hmi  who  dedtcited  the  inscription  was,  as  1  believe. 
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^that  the  god  speaka  \o  tho^c  who  enter  his  temple  not  as 
men  s|>eAk- ;  but,  when  a  worshipper  enters,  the  first  word 
which    he    hears    is    *Be    tcmpcrEite!*      This,  however^   like   a 

.  prophet  he  expresses  in  <t  sort  of  nddic,  for  'Know  thj-sclfl* 
and  'Uc  temperate  1'  arc  the  Sdmc,  a^  I  inamtain,  and  as  the 
wiitiag   implicit    [■rw^poi'n,   yvS^&i    tTcaurifv],  and    yet    they   may 

■65  be  easily  misunderstood;  and  succeeding  sa^cs  who  added 
'Never  too   much/  or,   'Give   a   ^jledge,   and   ovil   is   njgh    at 

Bliand/  would  appear  to  h^ve  inisundcrstood  ^hein;  for  they 
intat^ncd  that  'Know  thyself!'  was  a  piece  of  advice  which 
the  gtHl  ^ave,  and  not  his  salutation  of  the  worshippers  at 
their  firet  coming  in;  and  they  wrote  their  inscrlptbn  under 
the  idea  that  they  would  give  equally  useful  pieces  of  advice. 

—^  Shall   I  tell  you,  Socrates,  why  I  say  3II  this?     My  object  is 

y  to  leave  the  previous  discussion  (in  which  1  know  not  whether 
you  or  1  are  more  right,  but,  at  ^ny  rate,  no  clenr  result  was 
attained),  and  to  raise  a  new  one  in  which  1  will  attempt  to 
prove,  if  you  deny,  that  tcmpcnmce  is  self-knowlcdgt?, 

K  Ye8|  \  raid,  Critias;  but  you  come  to  me  as  though  I  pro* 
fcssod  to  know  abont  the  questions  which  I  ask,  and  as  tliojgh 
I  could,  if  only  I  would,  agree  with  you^>  Whereas  the  fact  is 
that  1  enquire  with  you  into  the  truth  of  that  which  is  advanced 
from  lime  to  time,  just  because  f  do  not  Tcnow;  and  when  I  have 
ctquircd,  I  will  say  whether  1  agree  with  you  or  not  Please 
then  to  albw  m^  time  to  rellect-  I 

Reflect,  he  said. 
I  am  reflecting,  I  replied^  and  discover  that  temperance,  or   ^ 

H  w!$dom,  if  implying  a  knowledge  of  anything,  must  be  a  science, 
and  a  science  of  something. 

Yes,  he  said  :  the  science  of  it*clf  ^ 

Is  not  medicine,  I  said,  the  science  of  health? 
True. 

And  suppose,  I  said,  that  1  were  asked  by  you  what  \s  the^ 
use  or  effect  of  medicine,  which  is  this  science  of  health,  I  should 
answer  that  medicine  i»  of  very  great  use  in  producing  health, 
which,  as  you  will  admit,  is  an  excellent  effect, 

Granted. 

^  Reading,  accordlnjr  to  Hcusde'f  eonjccturCp  hiAo\t>yntn^vf&9  troi. 
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Aad  tf  you  were  to  ask  mc,  what  \&  Uic  rtsult  or  effect  ol 
L  ifdHtoctvt,  whkh  15  Uic  scicqcc  of  building.  I  abouJd  say* 

I  ho0ai,aodxiafotfac7ans*whi<±a|]luvc  tl^irdiS^cfemrcsalt^ 
I   Nmr  I  wmat  yoo,  CrUiA^  to  an^vrcr  a  similar  questioQ  about 

ICBpcnuicc,  or  wisdom,  which,  accofding  to  you.  is  tbc  sdci^cc 

tf  Itelf.     Admitting;  this  v^cu,  1  ask  or  you,  what  good  woric, 
^worthy  of  the  name  »"i«r,  docs  temperance  or  wisdom,  which 

b  tbc  ttdcACc  of  it<»c]f,  dTcct  ?    Ansver  ma 

That  b  tiot  tbc  true  way  of  punning  the  cnqnijy,  Socrates,  he 

nid;  for  vritfdom  in  not  like  the  other  sciences,  any  monc  than 

lhc>'  arc  like  one  another ;  Uit  >'ou  proceed  as  if  thr)'«'crc  alike* 
I  For  Icll  ctic,  he  said,  what  result  is  there  of  computation  or 
I   geometry,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  house  is  the  result  of  building, 

or  a  garment  of  u-cavinj;,  or  any  other  work  of  any  other  art  ? 

Can  you  ftliow  mo  ^iny  %mc\\  result  of  them  ?    You  cannot. 
TliAt  is  tnie,  I  (uid ;  but  stil!  each  of  tbe^e  sciences  has  a 

wbjcct  which  is  different  from  the  science.    I  can  show  )xhj  that  M 

the  Aft  of  computation  has  to  do  with  odd  and  even  numbers 

in  their  numerical  relations  to  themselves  and  to  eadi  other. 

la  not  that  true } 
I       Yea,  he  said. 
"       And  the  odd  and  even  numbers  arc  not  the  same  with  the  art 

of  computation  ? 
They  arc  noL 
The  art  of  weij^hing,  afjaiii,  has  to  do  with  lif^htcr  and  hcax'ier ; 

but  the  art  of  weighing  is  one  thing,  and  the  hcav)'  and  tbc  IJglrt 

another    Do  you  admit  that } 

W^   Kow,  I  want  to  know,  what  Ls  that  which  is  not  u^sdoo^  and 
I     of  which  tnsdom  is  tlie  seiejtce  }  )| 

*  Th^it  is  precisely  the  old  error,  -^omtis,  he  *aid.     You  come 

asking  in  what  wisdom  or  temperance  differa  from  the  other 
sdcaocc>  and  then  yciu  try  to  dbcovcr  some  respect  in  which  they  I 
V^re  aHke;  but  they  are  not,  for  all  the  other  sciences  arc  of 
■omctbing  elce,  and  not  of  thenuwlve«  ;  wicdosn  alone  is  a  scienee 
of  othar  seianccfit  and  of  iteclf.  And  of  this,  a^  I  bclie\'c,  you 
ar«  ver^-  well  aware  ;  and  tliat  you  are  only  doing  what  ^'ou 
denied  thai  }'ou  were  doing  just  now,  tr^nng  to  refute  me,  in* 
stead  of  purauin|j  the  argument. 
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And  what  if  I  am?  How  can  you  thinic  that  I  have  any 
i&ther  motive  In  refuting  you  but  what  I  should  have  in  exa- 
ining  into  myadf  ?  which  motive  would  be  just  a  fcjir  of  my 
unconsciously  fancying  Uiat  I  knew  something  of  whidi  I  was 
tgnotant.  And  at  this  moment  I  pursue  the  argument  chiefly 
for  iwy  own  sake,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  aKio  for  the  s^ikc 
of  vay  other  fncnd^t.  For  i»  not  the  discovery  of  things  a»  they 
truly  arc  a  good  common  to  all  mankind  ? 

Yc3)  certainly,  Socrates,  he  said* 

Then*  I  5aid,  be  cheerful,  sweet  sir,  and  j^ivc  your  opinion 
in  answer  to  the  queT^ti^ti  whitli  I  oaked,  never  minding  whether 
Ciitiui  or  Socnitcs  \%  the  person  refuted  ;  attend  only  to  the 
ai^ument,  and  s^c  what  will  come  of  the  re  fulfil  Ion, 

I  diiiik  that  yoLL  are  right,  he  replicrd ;  and  I  wiii  do  b5  you 
say- 

Tdl  me,  tlien,  1  said,  what  you  mean  to  alTtnn  about 
A^'isdom. 

1  mean,  he  said,  that  wisdom  is  the  only  science  which  is  the(/ 
science  of  itself  and  of  the  other  sciences  as  well. 

But  the  science  of  science,  I  said,  will  also  be  the  science  of^ 
the  absence  of  science. 

Vcfy  true,  he  said. 

Then  the  wise  or  tcmpcrale  man,  and  he  only,  will  know  him* 
self,  and  be  able  to  examine  what  he  knows  or  docs  not  know, 
and  see  what  others  know,  and  think  that  they  know  and  do 
i-TcaUy  know;  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  fancy  that  they 
Icnow,  when  they 
this.    And  this 

self-knowledge 
^and  what  he  does  not  know.    That  is  your  view? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Now  then.  I  said,  making  an  offering  of  the  third  or  last 
argument  to  Zeus  the  Saviour,  Itt  us  once  more  begin,  and  ask, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  this  knowledge  llut  you  know  and 
do  not  know  what  you  know  md  do  not  know  is  possible;  and 
in  the  second  place,  whether,  if  perfect!/  possible,  such  know* 
ledge  is  of  any  use. 

That  is  what  we  must  consider,  he  said. 

And  here,  Critias,  I  s^^id,  I  liope  that  you  will  find  a  way  out 


cinij  wiidt  uiey  uu  iiut  kiiijw,  eIjlcj  idii^y  ijicIl   iiiey 
they  do  not-     No  other  person  will  be  able  to  do     \ 
lis  is  the  state  and  virtue  of  wisdom,  or  tempCTancc,v  f 
tvledge,  which  is  just  knowing  what  a  man  knows^    / 
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of  a  <IiffTCulty  into  which  I  have  got  myself.    Shall  I  tcli  you  the 
difficulty? 

By  all  means,  he  rcplted. 

Doc^  not  what  >ou  have  been  saying,  if  true,  amount  to  this: 
that  there  must  be  a  science  which  is  wholly  a  sdcnce  of  *ticl£ 
and  also  of  oilier  sciences^  antj  that  the  same  is  also  the  science 
of  the  absence  of  science  ? 

Yes. 
/^But  considct  how  monstrous  this  is,  my  friend :  in  any  paralkl 
pse,  the  inipussibjiity  will  be  transjiarcni  to  you. 

How  is  that  ?  and  in  what  cases  do  310U  mean  ? 

In  such  ca»es  a»  thi!<:  Suppose  that  Uicre  i»  a  kind  of  vi^i 
which  is  not  like  ordinar)'  vision,  but  a  vnsion  of  itself  and 
other  sorts  of  vision,  and  of  the  defect  of  them,  which  in  seeing 
sees  no  colour,  but  only  itself  and  other  sorts  of  vision  :  Do  yoQ 
think  that  there  is  sudi  a  kind  of  vision  ? 

Certainly  rot. 

Or  is  there  a  kin:!  of  hearing  which  hears  no  sound  at  all,  bul 
only  itself  and  other  sorts  of  hearing,  or  the  defects  of  them? 

There  is  not. 

Or  take  all  the  senses :   can  you  imagine  tliat  there  is  any 
ifQUft  of  itself  and  of  other  senses,  but  which  is  incapable 
'^Be^Iving  the  objects  of  the  senses? 

I  think  not 

Could  there  be  any  desire  which  is  not  the  desire  of  an; 
pleasure,  but  of  itself,  and  of  all  other  desires.' 

Certainly  not.  ^^ 

Or  can  you  imagine  a  wiSwhieh  wishes  for  no  (^ood,  but  only 
for  ilself  and  all  other  wish^ 

]  i^hoLild  answer,  No. 

Or  would  you  say  that  there  is  a  love  which  is  not  the 
of  beauty,  bul  of  itself  and  of  other  loves  ? 

I  i^hould  not 

Or  did  you  ever  know  of  a  fear  which  fears  itself  or  other  H 
fears,  but  has  no  object  of  fear^  m 

I  never  did,  he  said.  V 

Or  of  an  opinion  which  is  an  opinion  of  itself  and  of  other 
opinions,  and  which  has  no  opinion  on  the  subjects  of  opinion 
in  general  ?  ^ 
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CtTtainly  i»t, 

HuC  surdy  wc  arc  asTucnii^  a  science  of  this  kind^  which, 
having  no  subjcct-nuilter,  \%  a  science  of  itself  and  «f  ihc  other 
kIcdccs;  for  that  is  what  is  af^rmcd.  Now  this  ii  sCratigc,  if 
tnc:  however,  wc  must  not  as^  yet  absolutely  deny  the  |)os- 
sibUity  of  such  a  science ;  let  us  ratlier  consider  the  matter 
You  are  quite  right 

Well  then,  this  science  of  which  we  arc  speaking  is  a  science 
cf  somcthi:ig,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  be  a  science  of  scmcthing } 
YesL 

Juit  as  that  which  is  greater  is  of  a  nature  to  be  greater  than 
lomcihmg  *  ? 
Yes. 

Which  is  [e53«  if  the  other  is  to  be  conceived  as  greater? 
To  be  fiwre. 

And  if  wc  could  lind  something  whi^  is  at  onee  greater  tlian 
itseK,  and  greater  than  other  great  things,  but  not  greater  than 
those  things  in   comparison  cf  which   the  others  arc  greater, 
iheo  that  thing  would  have  the  prxiperty  of  being  greater  and 
alio  less  than  itself? 
That,  Socrates,  he  said,  is  the  inevitable  inference. 
Or  if  there  be  a  double  which  is  double  of  other  doubles  and  of 
itself,  these  will  be  halves ;  for  the  double  is  relative  to  the  half? 
That  is  true. 

And  that  which  is  greater  than  itself  will  also  be  less,  and 
that  which  is  heavier  will  alio  be  lighter,  and  that  which  is  older 
will  also  be  younsfer :  and  the  same  of  other  things  ;  that  Which 
has  a  nature  relative  to  self  will  retain  also  the  nature  of  its 
object :  I  mean  to  say,  for  example,  chat  hearing  is,  as  we  say, 
sound  or  voice.  Is  tliat  true  ? 
Yes- 
Then  if  hearing  hcar«  itselT  it  must  hear  a  voice;  for  there 
no  other  way  of  hearing. 


*  SocT«lec  U  fnteikding  to  »how  thAtMricncc  diflen  from  the  object  of  actence, 
ji  itiy  vUi«r  rcUUvv  divert  fmm  the  ubjeet  of  rcbtlon.  But  whcrv  Uierc  b 
coTUpMrisMi  f;rc4C«ri  Ic^,  heavier,  lifter,  nod  Uic  lUc  a  relation  to  self  021 
«#U  Jd  to  nihor  thfafi  invnlrr*;  .in  obifolatc  front radid ion  ;  And  in  cLhcr  cwc^ 
ji  m  tbcn^  of  Ihr  mh^^i  is  hardi)'  concoJvjiblC'  The  uw  of  the  gcnitiTc 
ifirr  th^  roa>|xir4tifc  in  Greek,  ^ifM-  tim-i,  creates  an  untvoidabk  obtcunty 
10  the  tnmUtion. 
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Certainty.  ^H 

And  Mgbt  also,  my  excellent  friend,  if  it  sees  itself  must  s«] 

a  colour,  for  sight  cannot  sec  that  which  has  no  colour.  J 

Na  I 

Then  do  you  see,  Critias  that  in   several  of  the  cxampIeA-i 

which   have   been   recited   the   notion  of  a  relation  to  self  is 

altogether  inadmissible,  and  in  other  cases   hardily  credible — 

inadmissible,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  magnitudes,  nunibL'rs, 

and  the  Hkc, 

Very  true. 

But  in  the  case  of  hearing  and  sight,  or  in  the  jwwcr  of  sclf- 
molion,  and  the  power  of  heat  to  burn,  this  relation  to  self  will 
be  ri^ardcd  as  incredible  by  some,  but  perhaps  not  by  others^  i( 
And  some  great  man,  my  frierul,  is  wanted,  who  will   satis- 
factorily  determine  for  us,  whether  there  ts  nothing  which  haaJ 
an  inherent  property  of  rclaticn  to  self,  or  some  things  only  and 
not  others;   and  whether  in  this  latter  class,  if  there  be  such  a 
clasSy  that  science  which  i^  called   wisdom  or  tem{>eraiice   i 
included.     I  altogether  distrust  my  own  power  of  dctermimn; 
this  :  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  \%  such  a  science  cf  scicm 
at  all';  and  even  if  there  be,  I  should  not  acknowledge  this 
be  wisdom  or  temperance,  until  I  can  also  see  whether  such 
knowledge  would  or  would  net  do  us  any  good  ;  for  I  have  an 
impression  that  lempcranec  is  a  benefit  and  a  good.     And 
therefore,  O  son   of  Callacschrus,  as  you   maintain  that  temn 
perancc  or  wisdom  is   a   science   of  science,  and   also   of  thi 
absence  of  science,  I  will  request  you  to  shuw  in  lite  fimt  ph' 
as  I  was  saying  before,  the  possibility,  and  in  the  second  plac 
the  advantage,  of  such  a  science;  and  then  pcrhnps  you  ma; 
satisfy  me  that  yoLi  are  right  in  your  view  of  temperance- 
Critics  heard  me  say  this,  and  saw  that  1  was  in  a  difficulty; 
and  as  one  person  when  another  y^was  in  his  presence  catches 
the  infection  of  yawning  from  him,  so  CCxA  he  seem  to  be  driven 
into  a  difl^culty  by  my  difficulty.     But  as  he  liad  a  reputatioq 
to  maintain,  he  was  ashamed  to  admit  before  the  company  thu 
he  could  not  answer  my  challenge  or   detemiinc  the  questioJ 
at  issue:  and  he  made  an  unintelligible  attempt  to  hide  hii 
perplexity.     In  order  that  tlic  ai^umtnt  might  proceed,  I  saiq 
to  him,  Well  then,  CHtias,  if  you  like,  let  tis  assume  that  therj 
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£t  this  science  or  science ;  whether  the  assumption  is  right  or 
m«^  may  hereafter  be  investigated-  But  fully  admitting  this, 
a-ill  >^ou  toll  me  how  such  a  science  enables  u»  to  dtstlngtush 
tffiai  we  know  or  do  not  know,  which,  as  wc  were  saying,  ia 
sdf-knowlcdgc  or  wisdom  :  that  is  what  we  were  saying  ? 

Ves,  Socrates,  he  said  ;  and  th^t  !  think  is  certainly  true: 
for  he  who  has  this  science  or  knowledge  which  knows  itself 
will  become  like  the  knowledge  which  he  has,  in  the  same  way 
that  he  who  has  swiftness  will  be  swift,  and  he  who  has  beauty 
will  be  beautiful,  and  he  who  has  knowledge  will  know.  In 
the  same  way  he  who  has  that  knowledge  which  is  self-know- 
ing, will  know  himself. 

I  do  not  (loubt>  I  said,  that  a  man  will  know  himself,  when 
be  possesses  diat  which  has  self-knowlct!gc :  but  what  necessity  is 
there  that,  having  this,  he  should  know  what  he  knows  and  what 
he  docs  not  know  ? 

Because,  Socrates,  they  are  the  same. 

Very  likely,  1  said;  but  I  remain  as  stupid  ascver;  for  still 
I  fail  to  comprehend  how  this  knowing  what  you  know  and  do 
not  know  is  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of  self. 

What  do  >'ou  mean  ?  he  said. 

This  id  what  1  mean,  !  replied :  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
science  of  science:— car  this  do  more  than  deternine  that  of 
two  things  one  is  and  the  other  is  not  science  or  knowledge  ? 

No,  just  that* 

But  is  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  health  the  same 
SA  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  ofjusticc  ? 

Certainly  not. 

The  one  is  mcdieiTie.  and  the  other  is  politics;  whereas  that 
of  which  we  are  speaking  is  knowledge  pure  and  simple. 

Very  true. 

Aad  if  a  man  knows  only,  and  ha--;  only  knfiwlrdgr  of  know- 
ledj^e^  and  has  no  further  knowledge  of  health  and  justice,  the 
probabilit}^  is  that  he  will  only  know  that  he  knr^wi;  some- 
Ihing,  and  has  a  certain  knowledge,  whether  concerning  himself 
or  other  men. 

True. 

Then  how  will  this  knowledge  or  «c7ence  teach  htm  to  know 
wluit  he  kno^vs?     Say  rhat  he  knows  health: — not  wisdom  or 
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temperance,  but  the  art  of  medicine  has  taught  him  that  ;- 
be  has  [earned  harmony  from  the  art  of  music,  and  building  Iron 
the  art  of  building, — ncitlicr,  fmm  wisdom  or  temperance :  and 
the  same  of  other  thingT^* 

ThAt  13  evident. 

How  will  wisdom,  regarded  only  as  a  knowledge  of  knc 
Icdgc  or  science  of  science,  ever  teach  him  that  he  knows 
or  that  he  knows  building  ? 

That  is  impossible. 

Then  he  who  \%  ignorant  of  this  will  only  know  that  he  knows 
but  not  what  he  knows  t 

Tnic. 

Then  wisdom  cr  being  wise  appears  to  be  not  the  know^ 
ledge  of  the  things  which  we  do  or  do  not  know,  but  only  the 
knowledge  that  we  know  or  do  no:  know  ? 

That  is  the  inference- 
Then  he  who  has  this  knowledge  will  not  be  able  to  examine 
whether  a  pretender  knows  or  docs  not  know  th;it  which  he  say* 
that  he  knows :  he  will  only  know  that  he  has  a  kno^vledge  i 
sonic  kind ;  but  wisdoni  will  not  ^ow  him  of  what  the  knc 
ledge  is? 

riainly  not. 

Neither  will  he  be  able  to  distinguish  the  pretender  in  niedl 
cine  from  the  true  pliysician,  nor  between  any  other  tnic  and 
false  professor  of  knowlcdf^c.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  in  tbb 
way:  If  the  wise  man  or  any  other  man  wants  to  distinguish  the 
true  physician  from  the  false,  what  is  he  to  do?  He  will  not  talk 
to  him  about  medicine  ;  and  that,  as  we  were  saying,  is  the  only 
thing  which  the  physician  understands. 

True. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  physician  knows  nothing 
science,  for  this  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  province 
wisdom. 

True 

And  further,  since  medicine  i*  science,  we  must  infer  that 
does  not  know  anything  of  medicine. 

Exactly, 

Then  the  wise  man  may  indeed  know  that  the  phj'sician 
some  kind   of  science  or  knowledge;  but  whew  he  want* 
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^Kovcr  the  nature  of  this  he  vi\\\  ask.  What  \%  the  subject- 
flatter?     For  each  science  is  distiaguishcd,  n*>l  as  science,  but 
rtylhe  nature  of  the  subject     Is  not  that  true' 
i    Vc3 ;  that  i.s  quite  true. 

AiKl  medicine  is  distinguished  from  otlier  scienccH  as  having 
tbt  subject -matter  of  he^ilth  and  disease  ? 

Vd 
[    And  he  who  would  enquire  into  ttie  nature  of  medicine  must 
r  pome  the  cnquir>'  into  health  and  disease  and  not  into  wliat  is 
L  uaniKous  ? 
I    True. 

And  he  who  judges  rightly  will  judge  of  the  phyi^ician  as  a 
I  pij^oaa  in  wliat  relates  to  these* 

He  will  consider  whether  what  he  s;Ly5  is  true,  and  whether 
what  he  docs  is  right  in  relation  to  these? 
He  will, 

fitii  can  any  one  appreciate  cither  without  hasini;  a  know- 
Wgc  of  medicine  ? 
He  cannot. 

}Ior  any  one  but   the   physician,  not  even  the  wise  man^  as 
aj^teuK;  for  that  would  require  him  to  be  a  ph>'s!cian  as  well 
u  a  vise  man .' 
Vet)-  tnie 

Th<:i,  assaredly,  wisdom  or  temperancCf  if  only  a  science  of 

science,  and  of  the  absence  of  science  or  knowledge,  will  not  l>e 

able  to  distinguish  the  physician  who  knows  from  one  who  docs 

aot  know  but  prcCciidfi  or  thinks  that  he  knows,  or  any  other 

^riHofcssor  of  an>ihing  at  all ;  like  any  other  artist,  he  will  only 

^Pnow  his  fellow  in  art  or  wisdom,  and  no  one  clic. 

Tliat  is  evident  he  saidn 

But  then  what  profit,  Ciitia?,  I  said,  is  there  any  longer  in 
vbdom  or  temperance  which  yet  remains,  if  this  is  wisdom  ? 
tt  indeed,  as  »x  were  supposing  at  first,  the  wise  man  had 
been  able  to  distinguish  what  he  knew  and  did  not  know,  ajid 
tkat  be  knew  the  one  and  did  not  know  the  other,  and  to  recog- 
nize a  similar  facu]C>'  of  discernment  in  others,  there  would 
ccftainly  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  being  wise ;  for  then 
^m  sbotdd  never  have  made  a  mistake,  but  have  parsed  through 
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life  the  unerring   guides  of  ourselves  and  of  those  who  wcrea 
under  ufi ;  and  wo  should  not  have  attempted   to  do  what  wefl 
did  not  knoWf  but  wc  should  have  found  out  those  who  knew, J 
and  contidcd  in  them;  nor  sJiouTd  w£  have  allowed  those  whofl 
were  under  us  to  do  anything  which  they  were  not  likely  to  dofl 
well ;   and  they  would  be  likely  to  do  well  just  that  of  whtch'1 
they  had  knowledge ;  and  the  house  or  state  which  was  ordered 
or  administered  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  and  everything 
else  of  which   wisdom  was   the    lord,   would    have   been   well  . 
ordered ;   for  truth  guiding,  and  error  having  been  expelled,  in  \ 
all  their  doings,  men  would  have  done  well,  ^nd   would  have  i^ 
been  happy.     Was  not  this,  Critlas,  what  we  spoke  of  as  the 
great  advantage  of  wisdom — to  know  what  is  known  and  what 
19  unknown  to  us } 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  now  you  perceive,  I  said,  that  no  such  science  is  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

I  perceive,  he  said. 

May  we  assume  then,  I  said*  that  wisdom,  viewed  in  this  new 
light  merely  as  a  knowledge  of  kjiowledge  and  ignorance,  has 
this  advantage  :^ that  he  who  possesses  such  knowledge  will 
more  easily  learn  anything  which  he  learns;  and  that  every- 
thing will  be  clearer  to  him,  because,  in  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge of  individuals,  he  sec*  the  science,  and  this  also  will  better 
enable  him  to  test  the  knowledge  which  others  have  of  what  he 
knows  himself;  whereas  the  enquirer  who  is  without  this  know- 
ledge may  be  supposed  to  have  a  feebler  and  weaker  insight? 
Are  not  these,  my  friend,  the  real  ;tdvantagcs  which  are  to  be 
gained  frnm  wisdom*  And  are  not  we  looking  and  seeking 
after  something  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  her? 

That  is  verj"  likely,  he  said. 

That  is  very  likely,  I  said  ;  but  very  likely,  too,  we  have 
been  enquiring  to  no  purpose;  as  1  am  led  to  fnfcr,  because  I 
observe  that  if  this  is  wisdom,  some  strange  consequences 
would  follow.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  assume  the  possibility  of 
tliis  science  of  sciences,  and  further  admit  and  allow,  as  was 
originally  suggested,  that  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  what 
we  know  and  do  not  know.  Assuming  all  this,  still,  upon 
further  consideration,  I  am  doubtful,  Critias,  whether  wisdom, 
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such  ai  this,  would  do  us  any  good.  For  we  were  wrong,  I 
tliink^  in  supposing,  as  we  were  saying  just  now,  that  MJch 
wisiioin  ordering  the  government  of  house  or  irtate  would  be  a 
gicat  benefit. 

Hov  is  that  ?  he  said. 

Why,  !  said  \vc  ucre  far  too  ready  to  admit  the  crcat  benefits 
whicii  mankind  would  obtain  from  their  severally  d<uiig  the 
things  which  they  knew,  and  committing  to  otiicrs  who  knew 
lie  things  of  which  they  arc  ignorant. 

Were  we  not  right  in  making  that  admission  I 

1  think  not. 

Thai  is  certainly  strange,  Socrates. 

lijr  the  <Jog  of  Hgypt.  I  *aicl,  there  I  agree  with  you ;  and 
1  wa^  thinking  as  much  just  now  when  1  said  that  strange 
coiucquences  would  follox^*,  and  that  1  uas  afraid  wc  were  on 
the  wrong  track;  for  however  ready  we  may  be  to  admit 
'7J  (hit  this  is  wisdom,  I  ccrtainiy  cannot  make  out  what  good 
tii>*  sort  of  thing  docs  to  us. 

Miat  do  you  mean?  he  said;  I  wish  that  you  could  make 
me  understand  \^hat  you  me<in. 

I  tiarc  say  that  what  I  am  saying  is  nonsense,  I  replied  ; 
I  anj  yet  if  a  man  has  any  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  he 
I     cannot  let  the  thouj^ht  which  comes  into  his  mind  pass  away 

^heeded  and  unexamined. 
&     I  like  that,  he  said, 

p  Hear,  then,  I  said,  my  own  dream;  whctlicr  coming  through 
liic  horn  or  llie  ivory  gate,  I  cannot  tclK  Tlie  dream  is  this; 
Let  us  suppose  that  wisdom  is  such  as  we  arc  now  defining, 
and  that  she  has  absolute  sway  over  u*  ;  then  each  action  will 
tc  (Jonc  according  to  the  arts  or  sciences,  and  no  one  profess* 
uig  to  be  a  pilot  when  he  is  not,  or  any  ph>'SLc{an  or  gcirerai, 
Of  any  one  else  pretending  to  know  matters  of  which  he  is 
Ignorant,  will  deceive  or  elude  u^ ;  our  health  will  be  improved; 
^^  fiafety  at  sea*  and  also  in  battle,  will  be  assured  ;  our  coats 
^^^  shoes,  and  all  other  instrumcntJ*  and  implements  will  be 
^"dl  niade,  because  the  workmen  will  be  good  and  true.  Aye, 
irid  if  >^ou  pleade,  you  may  suppose  that  prophecy,  which  is  the 
Howledgc  of  the  future,  will  be  under  the  control  of  wisdom, 
^"d  that  she  will  deter  deceivers  and  set  up  the  true  prophet 
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in  llicir  place  as  the  rcvcaltr  wf  the  future.     Now  1  quite  ;^rec  I 
that  mankind,  thus  provided,  would  live  and  act  according  to  I 
knowledge,    fur  wisdom    would    watch   and    prevent    ignorance  \ 
from  intruding  on  us.    But  we  have  not  as  yet  discovered  why, 
because  wc  act  according  to  knowledge,  we  act  well  and  arc 
happy,  my  dear  Critias. 

Yet  I  think,  he  replied,  that  if  you  discard  knowledge,  you 
will  hardly  find  the  crown  of  happiness  in  anything  else. 

But  of  what  is  this  knowledge?  I  said,  Jusl  answer  me  that 
small  question.    Do  you  mean  a  knowledge  of  shoemaking? 

God  forbid. 

Or  of  working  in  brass  ? 

Certainly  not 

Or  in  wool,  or  wood,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

No,  I  do  not 

Then,  I  said,  we  are  giving  up  tlie  doctrine  ihat  he  who  lives 
according  to  knowledge  is  happy,  for  these  live  according  to 
knowledge,  and  yd  tht:y  are  not  allowed  by  you  to  be  Kippy; 
but  I  think  tliat  you  mean  to  confine  happiness  to  particular 
indtvidu.iU  who  live  according  to  knowledge,  such  for  example  17 
as  the  prophet,  who,  as  1  was  saying,  knows  the  future. 

Yes,  I  mean  him,  but  tliere  are  others  as  well- 
Yes,  I  said,  soine  one  who  knows  the  past  and  present  as  well 
as  the  future^  and  is  ignorant  of  nothing.    Let  us  suppose  that 
there  is  such  a  person,  and  if  there  is,  you  will  allow  that  he  i» 
the  most  knowing  of  all  living  men. 

Certainly  he  is. 

Yet  I  should  like  to  know  one  thing  more:  which  of  the 
dlfTerent  kinds  of  knowledge  makes  him  happy }  or  do  all 
equally  make  him  happy  ? 

Not  all  equally,  he  replied. 

But  which  most  tends  to  make  him  happy?  the  knowledge 
of  what  past  present  or  future  thing?  May  1  infer  this  to  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  game  of  draughts  ? 

Nonsense  about  the  game  of  draughts. 

Or  of  computation  ? 

No. 

Or  of  health? 

That  ia  nearer  the  truth,  he  fiaid. 


■  And  that  knowledge  which  ifl  nearest  cf  all,  I  said,  is  the 
Icuowlcdge  of  wiiat  ? 

^  The  kno>K*]cdgc  with  which  he  diflccms  good  and  eviL 
H  Monster!  [  ^id ;  you  have  been  carr>nng  me  round  tn  a 
circle,  3Jid  al)  this  time  hiding  from  inc  the  fact  that  the  life 
according  to  knowledge  is  not  that  which  makes  men  act  rightly 
^tid  t>c  happy,  nor  all  tlic  sciences  put  togetlter,  but  one  science 
only,  that  of  good  and  evil.  For>  let  me  ask  you,  CritJas^ 
^vhethcT,  if  you  take  away  this,  medicine  will  not  equally  give 
health,  and  shocmakint;  equally  produce  shoes,  and  the  art  of 
the  weaver  clothes  ? — whether  the  art  of  the  pilot  will  not 
cciually  save  our  lives  at  sea,  and  the  art  of  the  general 
irt  war? 

■  Quite  so. 

Aftd  yet.  my  dear  Critias,  none  of  these  things  will  be  well 
c>«-  beneficially  done,  if  the  science  of  tlie  good  be  wantinj;. 

■  That  is  inic. 

H      But  that  science  is  not  wisdom  or  temperance,  but  a  science 
^^r  human  advantage ;    not  n  scicnct^   of  other  sciences,  or  of 
■Knoiance,  but  of  good  and  cvi! :   and  if  this  be  of  use,  then 
H^i^nm  or  tnnj>cninfe  will  nal  be  nf  nse. 

^  And  why,  he  rrpHcd,  wilJ  not  wisdom  be  of  use?  For  if  we 
*^cally  AAsume  tliat  wiftdom  i*  a  science  of  science!*,  and  has  a 
s^vay  over  other  sciences,  surely  she  will  have  this  particular 
sci^^nce  of  the  good  under  her  eontnr^K  and  in  this  way  vrlll 
Wncfit  us, 
I  And  will  wisdom  give  health?    1  said;  is  not  this  rather  the 

I     effect  of  medicine?      Or  doci  wisdom   do  the   work  of  any  of 
fc    the  other  arts, — do  they  not  each  of  them  do  tlicir  own  work  } 
^1  Have  we  not  long  ago  :LKcevcrated  that  wixdom  is  only  the  know* 
T  ledge  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance,  and  of  nothing  else? 
:l         Th^it  ist  clear. 

^A       Another  art  is  the  producer  of  health. 
^H     Another. 

^V      The  art  of  health  i^  difTcrcnt. 
^B       Vts,  different 

^WS    N^  does  wisdom  give  «bdvantagc,  my  good  friend  ;    for  that 
H    again  we  have  just  now  t>een  attributing  to  another  ait. 

H 
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How  then  can  wUdom  be  advant^cous,  giving  no  advan^l 
tage?  fl 

That,  Socrates,  is  certainly  inconceivable.  ■ 

You  SCO  then,  Critias,  that  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  fcarin^^ 
that  1  could  have  no  .^ound  notion  about  wUdcm  ;  1  was  quite 
riijlit  in  depreciating  myself;  for  that  which  is  admitted  lo  be 
tlic  best  of  all  things  would  never  have  seemed  lo  iis  UHclcss,  if 
I  had  been  good  for  anything  at  an  cnqtfiry.  Btit  now  I  liave 
been  utterly  defeated,  and  have  failed  to  discover  what  that  is 
to  which  tlic  imposer  of  names  gave  this  name  of  temperance 
or  wisdom.  And  yet  many  more  admissions  were  made  by  us 
than  could  be  really  granted  ;  for  we  aJmillcd  th;it  there  was  a 
science  of  sdcicc.  althouph  tlic  arffumeivt  said  No,  and  protested 
against  u,s;  and  we  admitted  further,  that  this  science  kne\s'  the 
works  of  the  other  sciences  (although  this  too  was  denied  by  the 
argument),  because  wc  wanted  to  show  that  tJie  wise  man  bad 
knowledge  of  what  he  knew  and  did  not  know ;  alsj  we  nobly 
disrqiarded,  and  never  even  considered,  the  impossibility  of  a 
man  knowing  in  a  sort  of  way  that  which  he  doe«  not  know  at 
ail ;  for  our  assumption  was,  that  he  knows  that  which  he  docs 
not  know;  than  which  nothing, as  I  think, can  be  more  irrational. 
And  yKX^  after  finding  us  so  easy  and  good-natured,  the  enquiry 
is  still  unable  to  di,scov^er  the  truth  ;  but  mocks  us  to  a  decree, 
and  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  prove  the  inutility  of  that  which 
wc  admitted  only  by  a  sort  of  supposition  and  fiction  to  be  the 
true  definition  of  temperance  or  wisdom  :  which  result,  as  far  as 
I  am  conccrneil,  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented,  I  said*  Ikit  for 
your  sake,  Charmidcs,  I  am  very  sorry — that  you,  having  such 
beauty  and  such  wisdom  and  temperance  of  soul,  should  have 
no  profit  or  good  in  life  from  your  wisdom  and  temperance. 
And  still  more  am  I  grieved  about  the  charm  which  I  learned 
with  so  much  pain,  anci  to  so  little  profit,  from  the  Thracian,  for 
the  sake  of  a  thing  which  is  nothing  worth.  I  think  indeed^ 
that  there  is  a  mistake,  and  that  I  must  be  n  bad  enquirer*  fori 
1  am  persuaded  that  wisdom  or  temperance  is  really  a  e:reat 
good;  and  happy  arc  you  if  you  possess  that  good.  And 
therefore  examine  yourself,  and  Kce  whether  you  have  this  gift  i; 
and  can  do  without  the  charm  ;  for  if  you  can,  I  would  ratfaerJ 
advise  you  to  n^rd  me  simply  as  a  fool  who  is  never  able  to] 
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m  out  anything;  and  to  rest  assured  that  the  more  wise 
and  temperate  you  are,  tlie  luppicr  you  will  be. 

Cbarmidcs  said:  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  knott',  Socrates, 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  this  gift  of  wisdom  anti  temperance ; 
for  how  can  I  know  whether  I  have  that,  the  very  nature  of 
which  even  you  and  Critias,  as  you  say,  arc  unable  to  discover? 
— (not  that  I  believe  you.)  And  further,  I  am  sure,  Socrates, 
that  I  do  need  the  charm,  and  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  shall 
be  wilhng  to  be  charmed  by  you  daily,  until  you  say  that  [ 
have  had  enough. 

Very  fj^ood.  Channidcs,  said  Critias ;  if  you  do  this  I  shall 
have  a  proof  of  youi  temperance,  that  is.  if  jtiu  allow  yourself 
to  be  charmed  by  Socrates,  and  never  desert  him  at  all. 

Vou  may  depend  on  my  following  and  not  deserting  hinij 
said  Charmides:  if  you  who  are  my  guardian  command  me, 
I  should  be  very  wron^;  not  to  obey  yotu 

And  I  do  command  yom  he  said. 

Then  I  will  do  as  you  say,  and  begin  this  very  day. 

You  sirsy  I  said,  what  arc  you  conspiring  about  ? 

Wc  are  not  conspiring;,  said  Charmides,  we  have  conspired 
already* 

Artd  arc  you  about  to  use  violence,  without  even  going  through 
the  forms  of  justice  ? 

Ye*,  T  shall  use  violence,  he  replied,  since  he  orders  mc;  and 
thercf4>re  you  had  htrittr  c<m*!der  well- 
But  tho  time  for  consideration  has  passed,  I  said,  when 
violence  ti;  cmplny<xl ;  and  you,  when  you  are  determined  on 
anythtr^,  and  in  the  mood  of  vtnlcnce,  arc  irresistible* 

TV  not  you  itsist  mt?  ihi^n,  he  said. 

J  will  not  resist  you,  I  replied. 
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No  answer  is  given  in  Ihc  LyBts  to  the  qucfilion, '  What  is  Fricnd- 
fup?'  wjy  more  than  in  ihe  Charmidcs  lo  ihc  question,  'What  is 
Tcmpcranccr  There  aic  several  resemblances  in  the  two  Dialogiirt: 
ihe  nmc  youtbfuJnc&s  and  sense  of  bc.iut>"  pervades  both  of  them  ;  ihey 
arc  alik«  rich  in  the  description  of  Creek  life,  Tlie  question  is  again 
T^vtA  of  ihe  lelation  of  knowletlge  to  virtoc  and  good,  which  also 
leojrsin  the  Ladie«;  and  Socrates  ap^jeara  again  as  the  elder  friend 
of  the  itpo  hofB  Lysis  and  Menexenus.  In  the  Charmides,  as  also  in 
tbt  Lvbcs,  he  tfi  described  as  middle-aged ;  in  the  Lyib  he  is  advanced 
mTeare. 

The  Dialogue  consists  of  two  scenes  or  conversations  which  Reem 
tohiTt  no  nation  to  each  other.  The  first  \%  a  ct^nversaiion  between 
SocraiM  ind  Uy^i*.  who,  lilcrr  Charmicfeft.  is  an  Allii.-nian  youifi  of  noble 
dftccN  &nd  of  greoi  beauty,  goodiie^^,  ind  inlelligcne« :  this  Js  carried 

[on  in  tbo  absence  of  M9n«xcnu«,  who  is  called  away  to  t&lce  part  in  a 
A^ctilicc.  Socr&tM  askB  T.y«if)  whether  hia  rather  firtd  mother  do  not 
™e  him  very  much  ?  '  \c%,  that  ihcy  do,'  '  Then  of  course  they  cJiow 
^0)  lo  do  cx4cUy  aa  he  iikcv'  'Of  courac  not:  the  very  »Uvc«  have 
"lore  LlKily  ituu  ht;  Ivx^'  '  But  tiow  is  ]\ia  V  '  The  i4si»on  is  that  he 
« iwi  old  enough.'  '  No  \  itie  ical  reason  ia  thftl  he  i:*  not  wise  enough : 
^  «fc  there  noi  some  things  which  he  is  allowed  [O  do,  althotigh  he 
^noiilk>wed  to  do  ochcrs?'  *  Yc9,  because  he  knows  tbem,  and  does 
"«  know  the  others,'  This  leads  lo  the  condUMOu  that  all  men 
t^yvhcrc  will  lr^«t  him  in  what  be  knnu«,  but  not  in  what  he  doe» 
noE  knew;  for  in  tucli  mauerv  he  will  ht  unprolilable  lo  them,  and  do 
itmn  no  good.  And  no  one  v^ill  Love  liim,  if  he  do»  them  no  good; 
icJ  be  can  only  do  iliein  good  by  knowledge ;  and  as  he  is  siiU  with- 
Ige,  he  can  haw  as  yet  no  conceit  of  knowledge.     In  llus 
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mutticf  S^r%lc»  Kuds  n  kwOQ   to  Hippocb^k^  |K«  rootish  lover  of 
Ljraiftt  respecting  the  nivk  of  convcnacioa  whkh  he  sbould  ^<Idr<«»  (o 

After  llie  rciutn  of  Mcuexetitui,  Soaai»,  at  the  rctjucst  of  L;-ms,  askJi 
Um  a  oer  question:  "  Wtut  is  frieDdship?    Vou,  Mcnescnus,  wbo  liave 
a  thood  already,  can  tcU  mc.  wbo  am  always  lon^g  Lo  find  one,  wl 
'  B  the  Kcrct  of  tlus  greit  blessing/ 

Wlwn  one  man  lovo  anoibcr,  which  is  the  friend — he  who  lovrs,  or 
be  who  h  loved?  or  are  both  friends^  Froni  the  fir»i  of  tl>ese  sup- 
poftiiiofis  they  arc  driven  to  ihc  second;  and  from  the  second  la  ih<: 
third;  and  neither  ilie  two  boys  nor  Socrates  arc  satisfied  witii  any  of 
tbcBL  Socrates  \\m\%  to  tlic  poet^^  who  affirm  that  God  brings  like  to 
hku  (tionicr),  and  to  i»hilos(Ji>hcrs  (Empedodes),  who  assert  ilso  that 
hke  is  tlie  friend  of  Like,  But  llie  bad  are  not  frieodt,  for  lhe>'  art  not 
Visiw  Uke  iliemvelv'e^.  and  still  less  are  th^^y  like  one  another.  And  t^w 
Ifood  have  no  need  of  one  another,  and  ihereforc  do  not  care  about 
one  another  Moreover  iherc  arc  others  who  ^y  that  likeness  is  a 
caiiw  of  aversion,  and  tinlikcneM  of  love  and  friendship;  and  they  coo 
ttd<hice  the  Authority  of  poets  and  phitosophcra  in  support  of  their 
docUuwfi  ;  for  l[<^iod  -u^y^  that  spotter  '\%  jealous  of  [fotter,  bard  of 
iMud ; '  ftnd  ttubllc  doctors  tell  us  that  '  moist  ia  th«  friend  of  dry,  hot  of 
(o^i'  And  the  lile.  But  nctiher  can  (heir  doclrtnc  be  mainlaincd;  for 
iheu  1I11;  Juu  would  be  the  fficad  of  the  unjust,  gk>od  of  ci^L 

Tbiu  we  arrive  at  lite  coni^lu^iun  iliai  like  i»  uot  Lhc  friend  of  like, 
nor  uiOike  of  nnltke;  and  therefore  good  U  not  ihe  friend  of  good,  nor 
cv4of  evd,  nor  good  cf  evil,  nor  evil  of  ^ood.  What  remains  but  that 
the  ludillereni,  whidi  \%  neither  good  nor  cvU,  should  be  the  friend  (not 
of  the  huhlferem,  for  that  would  be  'like  the  friend  of  tike,'  but)  of  the 
^iyoAt  Of  tailter  of  the  beautiful? 

Bui  why  ihould  the  indifferent  have  this  aliachmeni  to  the  beautiful 
or  good?  There  arc  clitiuiistanceg  under  which  such  an  attachment 
would  be  natural  Suppose  the  indifferent,  «ay  tlic  human  body,  to  be 
cMvous  of  gtlting  rid  of  some  evil,  »uch  as  disease,  which  ia  not  es- 
MOlial  but  only  accidental  to  it  (for  if  the  evil  were  esscntiil  ihe  body 
wouht  cease  lo  be  indifiTerent.  and  would  become  evil) — in  audi  a  caac 
iba  indUFercni  bercmefi  a  friend  of  tlie  good  for  ihe  »ake  of  getting  rid 
of  the  evil-  In  tlu£  intennediaie  'indifTcrcni '  position  tlie  philosopher 
01  lover  of  wisdom  staodii:  ho  is  not  wiie,  and  yet  not  unwise,  but  h« 
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^^HiDiiraiiCG  accidcnuUy  dlngfing  to  bim,  ami  he  yearns  Tof  wiadoin  la 

(be  core  of  ihe  c\il,    (Cp.  Symp,  2^4.) 

L     ARct  this  cxpjaiutiofi  has  been  reeded  wiih  iriumpliam  accor^^  n 

Hircih  dissattsEaction  begins  to  sccal  over  the  mimi  of  Socraien:   Must 

B  not  (rknd^p  be  Tor  th«  »Ake  or  some  ulterior  end  p  incl  what  can  that 

final  OMC  or  end  of  friendahip  be,  o^r  than  ihe  good }  But  itie  f^od 

i^dcsrcd  by  us  only  a*  tJie  cure  of  evil;  and  therefor*  if  there  were  no 

e«il  there  would  be  no  fncndsbip.    Some  other  explanaiioo  then  ha^  to 

bcdevbcd.    May  not  desire  be  the  ;^ource  of  friendship?    And  desire 

is  ^  vfaat  a  man  wants  and  of  \fhii  1%  congeniil  to  htm,     But  then 

agiiD,  the  congenial  cannot  be  the  aoine  at  the  like ;   for  like  caiuiot 

be  ihc  friend  of  like.    Nor  cin  ihc  congenial  be  explained  as  the  good ; 

for  jood  is  not  the  friend  of  good,  as  lias  been  also  sliown.    The 

pnblem  is  unsolved,  and  the  thre«  friends.  Socrates.  Lysis,  and  Me- 

iKienis.  are  sLiIt  unable  to  lind  cut  what  a  friend  h. 

Thus,  as  in  the  Chamiidps  and  Ijchr.s,  and  ^e^'eral  of  the  othrr 
DiaJognes  of  Plato  (compare  e^pectnlly  ih«-  Prougora*  and  Theaeie- 
tiu),  no  conduction  t%  arrived  at^  Socrates  maimaini  Ms  character  of 
>  'know  nothing;'  the  boys  havt  alrojidy  leanied  the  leE»on  whreb 
Iw  it  unable  to  t*ach    them,  and   thoy  arc    free  from  the  conceit  of 

•  knowledge,    (Cp.  Chann.)     'Jlic  dialog^uc   i;;  %vhat  would   be  cal^d  in 
^  language  of  Thrasy]lu>  tentative  or   inquiaiiive.    The   subject  is 
cou^DUcd  in  tlie  Thatdrux  and  Symjic>«iunif  and  ucatcdf  with  a  maJii- 
foft  rtjerence  to  Ihe  Lysis,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  txjoks  of  tlie  Hi- 
I      (Onuchean  Kthics  of  Afbtotle.    As  in  otbei  writings  of  riaio   (for 
■  cxunpk,  the  Republic),  there  &i  a  progress  from  unconscious  morality, 
\      n]usira:cd  by  the  friendship  of  :be  two  youths,  and  also  by  the  sayings 
of  the  poets  ('who  are  our  fathers  in  wisdom/  and  yet  only  icll  us 
half  the  truth,  and  in  tlus  particular  instance  are  not  much  imfroied 
npon  by  ilie  phiJosophert),  to  a  more  coinprehensfvc  notion  of  friend- 
ship.    This,  however,  is  far  from  being  cleared  of  its  perplexity.     T*o 
notions  appear  to  be  struggling  or  balancing  in  the  mind  of  Socrates ; — 

IFmt,  the  sense  that  friendship  arUes  out  of  human  needs  and  wants; 
Secondly,  tbit  ihe  higher  form  or  ideal  of  friendship  exists  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  gt)od.  That  friends  arc  not  necessarily  cither  like  or 
anble.  is  also  a  tnitli  conArmed  by  experience.  But  the  use  of  the 
■)erms  '  like '  or  '  i:ood '  is  too  strictly  limited ;  Socrates  has  alloired 
^■faUftlf  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sort  of  enttie  or  illogical  log^e  against 
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which  no  definition  of  THcndaliip  would  be  able  to  stand.  In  the  covrve 
or  ihc  aigumcni  (ai;  D,  E)  he  makc^  a  dibtinciion  l)ctw<.'eii  |jru|)<frly 
and  accident  whiclj  is  a  real  conirlbuiion  to  ibc  scicDCC  of  lopic.  Some 
higher  truths  appear  through  the  mist.  The  manner  in  w!iich  iIjc  field 
or  arguinent  is  widened,  as  in  the  Chamiidcs  and  Laches  by  tlie  in- 
troduction o(  the  idea  of  knowledge,  ^o  here  bjr  the  introduction  of 
the  good,  ia  deserting  of  EvltenEion.  The  *cn*e  of  the  inlcfd<pcndcncc 
of  good  and  evil,  and  the  allu^sion  to  the  poft&ibiltty  of  the  t>ou-exbtcnce 
of  c^il,  arc  also  very  remarkable. 

The  diakciical  intcrcfit  is  fiilly  sustained  by  the  dramatic  aocomjuni* 
mcntti.    Observe,  fir^l,  the  scene,  which  is  a  Creek  Palaestra,  at  a  ume 
when  3  sacrifice  \%  going  on,  and  the  flennaca  arc  id  course  of  celo- 
txmtiou;  secondly,  the  'accustomed  irony'  of  Socrates,  who  declares, 
as  ID  the  Sympoaium  (177  D),  that  he  is  ij^norant  of  all  other  thiof^is 
but  cliums  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mystfriei  of  love,    Ther«  vt 
also  5C^'c^al  contrasts  of  character;  first  of  the  (ir>%  caustic  Cteuppus. 
of  whom  Sncnittt  profcsiscs  a  humorousi  sort  of  fear,  and  llippothile* 
the  flifthty  ln%YT,  whn  miir<ier*  ehcp  by  bawling  out  ih^*  naine  of  hU 
beloved ;  alfo  there  \%  a  contrast  between  the  false,  exiif^geraledr  sentin 
mental  love  of  Hippolhalei  towarJa  Lysis,  jind  the  »t»}>1«  *nd  inno<«ii' 
fnendihip  of  the  boyft  with    one   another^     $om<*  diifcrence   rippean    \ 
to   Ix  Intended    between    the    charACTcra  of  the  more  talkative    Mo4 
MSCnus  and   the  reserved  and  ::impJe  I^rVins.     Socntes  draw5  out  the     ' 
latter  by  a  new  «ort  of  irony,  which  iv  aometiuicii  iuloptcd  iu  ulkin^ 
to  children,  and  cofi»int»  In  a-Hking  a  leadirii;  quentiou  i^luch  can  ooly 
be  anikwered   in  a  &enae   contrary  to   the  intention  of  ihe  question: 
'  Your  father  aid  racihcr  of  course  allow  you  to  drive  the  chiriot  ? ' 
*No   they  do  not*    When   Menexenus   returns,  the  ftertous  dialectic    ■ 
begins.    He  is  deitchbed  a»  'very  pugnactous,'  and  we  arc  thus  pte^ 
pared  for  the  pan  vhich  a  mere  youth  take*  in  a  dinicull  argument. 
But  Plato  has  not  forgotten  dramatic  propriety,  and  bocraio*  propose: 
at  Iwi  to  refer  the  question  10  some  older  person  {22%  A)* 


a:  " 
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Scbsk:— A  ncwiy*crectcd  Pilacslra  out^i<]c  the  u'aII*  of  Alhcnv 

111  WAS  going  from  the  Academy  stmight  to  the  Lyceum,  in* 
'  i  tending  to  take  the  outer  road»  which  is  close  under  the  wail. 
Wlmi  I  came  to  th«  ]y>$tern  gate  of  the  cityt  which  is  by  the 
fountain  of  I'anops,  1  fell  in  with  llippothales^  the  son  of  Hfe- 
roii>'nius^  and  Ctcsippus  the  Pacanian,  and  a  company  of  young 
men  who  were  standing  with  them,     llippothales,  seeing  mc 

approach,  asked  whence  f  came  and  whither  I  was  gomg. 
I  am  going,  I  replied,  from  the  Academy  straight  to  the 

Lyc<rum, 

■  Then  come  straight  to  lis,  he  Kaid,  and  put  in  here;  you  may 
as  Well 

Who  arc  you,  I  said ;  and  where  am  1  to  come? 

■  He  sliowed  me  an  enclosed  space  and  an  open  door  over 
Kagainst  the  wall  And  there,  he  said,  is  the  building  at  which 
"We  all  meet :  and  a  goo<lly  company  we  aru 

And  what  is  this  buildinij^,  I  asked ;  and  what  sort  of  cntei^ 
tainmcnt  have  you? 
D4      The  building,  he  replied,  is  a  ncwly-crcctcd  Palae?*tra;  and 
the  entertainment  is  generally  conver^tion,  to  which  you  are 
welcome. 

Thank  j'ou,  I  said ;  and  is  there  any  teacher  there? 

Yeit,  he  Aaid,  your  old  friend  and  admirer,  Miccus. 
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I        IniJecd,  I  replied ;  be  is  a  very  eminent  professor.  ^| 

I        Arc  you  disposed,  he  said,  to  go  with  mc  and  sec  them? 
'        Ytr^  1  j>aitl;  Uui  I  ?^h(uikl  like  to  know  first,  wliat  is  cx|>ected 
of  mc.  and  wbo  is  the  favourite  among  you  ? 

Some  pcnions  have  one  favourite,  SoC7;Lte*j  and  some  another, 
he  said. 

And  who  is  yours?  I  asked;  tell  mc  that,  HippothaleSy  ' 

I  At  this  he  blushed;  and  I  ^aid  to  him,  O  Hippothales,  thou 
f0!i  of  Hicroiiymu^!  do  not  say  that  you  arc,  or  that  you  arc 
not,  ill  love ;  the  confession  is  too  iatc;  for  1  sec  not  only  that 
you  arc  in  love,  but  that  you  are  already  far  gone  in  your  lovc- 
Siinple  and  foolish  as  1  am,  the  Gods  have  given  me  the  power 
of  understanding  this  sort  of  affections. 
At  this  he  blusherd  more  and  more, 

Ctcsippus  said :  !  like  to  sec  you  blushing,  Hippothales,  and 
hesitating  to  lell  Socnilos  the  name ;  when,  if  he  VPCTC  with  you 
but  for  a  very  Ahort  time,  he  would  bo  plagued  to  death  by  hear- 
ing of  nothing  else.    Indeed,  Socrates,  he  has  literally  deafened  M 
I    us,  and  stopped  our  cars  with  the  praises  of  Lysis ;  and  if  he  is 
f   a  little  intoxicated,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  we  may  have     i 
our  sleep  murdered  with  a  cry  of  Lysis.     His  performances  infl 
L    prose  are  bad  enouf^h,  but  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  with  his 
r    verse;  and  when  he  drenches  us  with  his  poems  and  other  com- 
positionit,  that  is  really  too  bad ;  and  what  is  even  worse,  is  his  m 
manner  of  singing  them  to  his  love;  this  he  docs  in  a  voice 
which  is  truly  ap|>,tlliiig,  and  we  cannot  help  hearing  him:  and 
now  he  has  a  question  put  to  him  by  you,  and  lo !  he  U  blushing, 
Who  is  Lysis  *  I  «aid ;  I  suppose  that  he  must  be  young ;  for 
the  name  docs  not  recall  any  one  to  mc,  ^ 

Why,  he  said,  his  father  being  a  very  well-known  man,  he| 
retains  his  patronymic,  and  is  not  as  yet  commonly  culled  by 
hb  own  name ;  but,  although  yoti  do  not  know  his  name,  1  am 
sure  that  you  must  know  his  face,  for  that  is  quite  enough  t^^ 
distingutsli  him.  ^^H 

But  tcll  mc  whose  son  he  is,  !  said.  ^^B 

—  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Deinocratea,  of  the  deme  of  Acxoni^ 
Ah,  Hippothales,  I  said ;  what  a  noble  and  rtzally  perfect  lovcM 
you  have  found  f     I  wi^h  that  >X)u  would  favour  mc  mth  thefl 
exhibition  which  you  Jiavc  been  making  to  the  rest  of  the  com^fl 
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^piny^  and  then  I  slull  be  able  to  judge  whether  you  know  what 
a  lover  ought  lo  say  about  hi»  \ovc  cither  to  ihe  youth  himself, 
or  to  othcni 

Nay,  Socratcii,  he  said ;  you  surely  do  not  attach  any  weight 
ft  what  he  Is  saying. 

XDo  you  mean,  I  saki,  that  you  dmwn  the  love  of  the  person 
wlKim  he  says  tiiat  you  love? 
■  rfo ;  but  I  deny  that  1  make  verses  or  address  compositions 
V»  bin). 

He  is  not  in  his  right  mind,  said  Ctesippus;  he  is  talking 
ftOQaen&c,  and  is  stark  mad. 
0  Hippothalcs,  1  said,  if  you  have  ever  made  any  veist-s  or 

I*ongs  in  honour  of  your  favourite,  1  do  not  want  to  hear  them  ; 
but  I  want  to  know  the  puqiort  of  them,  that  I  niity  be  able  to 
judge  of  your  mode  of  approaching  your  fair  one. 
CtcAippus  will  be  able  to  tell  you,  he  <«iid  ;  for  if,  as  he  avers, 
1  toJk  to  him  of  nothing  el^e,  he  must  have  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  and  recollection  of  that. 
Yes,  indeed,  said  Ctesippus;  I  know  only  too  well;  and  very 
ndiculous  the  tale  h:  for  althougli  he  is  a  lover,  and  vety 
devotedly  in  love,  he  has  nothing  particular  to  talk  about  lo 
hi3  beloved  which  a  child   might   not  say.     Now   is   not  that 

Iritjiculous?  He  can  only  speak  of  the  wealth  of  Democratcs, 
wMch  the  whole  city  cclebnitef,  and  grandfatlier  Lysis,  and  the 
otftcr  ancestors  of  the  youth,  and  their  stud  of  horses,  and  their 
victor/  at  the  P>thian  games,  and  at  the  Isthmus,  and  at 
Nemia  witJi  four  horses  and  single  horses ;  and  Ihete  he  sings 
^nd  siyg^  and  greater  twaddle  stilL     For  the  day  before  yester- 

»^''^y  he  made  a  poem  in  which  he  described  how  Heracles,  who 
^■as  a  connexion  of  the  family,  W3S  cntcrtatned  by  an  ancestor 
of  i^ysis  as  his  relation ;  this  ance-stor  was  himself  the  son  of 
Ztiusind  the  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  denie.  And  these 
ve  the  sort  of  old  wives'  tales  which  he  sings  and  recites  to  us, 

I  and  we  arc  obliged  to  listen  to  him. 
When  I  heard  this,  I  said  :  O  ridiculous  Hippothalcs!  how 
can  >'Ou  he  making  and  singing  hymns  in  hont'ur  of  yourself 
bdoTC  you  have  won  ? 
But   my   songs  and   verses,  he   said,  are  not   in   honour  of 
^myself.  Socrates. 
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You  ihink  not,  I  satd. 

But  wh.1t  3rc  th«y,  then  f  he  replied. 

Most   assuredly,    1   said,  those   soiigN  £irx;   all   in  your   own" 
honour  ;  for  if  you  win  your  beautiful  Jove,  your  discourses  and 
sor^s  will   be   <i   glory  to  you,  and   may  be  truly  regarded  as 
hymns  of  praise   composed  in  honour  cf  you  who  have   con- 
quered and  won  such  a  love;   but  if  he  slips  away  from  you,    i 
the  more  you   have  ]>rajscd   hini^  the  more  ridiculous  you  willfl 
look  at  iiaving  lost    this    fairest   and   best  of  blcwjrgs;  and" 
therefore  the  wise  lover  does  not  praise   his  beloved  until  be  jg 
has  won  him,  because  he  is  afraid  of  accidents.    There  13  aUofl 
another  danger;  the  fair,  when  any  one  praises  or  magnifies 
them,  arc  hllcd  with  the  spirit  of  pride  and  vain-glory.     Is  not 
thai  Irue? 

yc3,  he  said* 

And  the  more  vain-glorious  Ihcy  arc,  ihe  more  difiicult  is  the| 
capture  of  tlicm? 

I  believe  tliat. 

What  should  you  say  of  a  hunter  who  frightened  away  hi^ 
prey,  and  made  the  capture  of  the  ^inimals  which  he  is  hunliii 
more  di^LCuU? 

He  would  be  a  bad  hunter,  that  is  clear- 
Yes;  and    ifi  instead  of  soothing  them,  he  were  to  infuriate 
them  with  words  and  songs,  that  would  show  a  great  want  of 
vrlx :  do  you  not  agree  witli  me  i 

Yes. 

And  now  reflect,  Hippolhalcs,  and  t«cc  whether  you  are  notj 
guilty  of  all  these  errors  in  writing  poetry.  For  1  can  hardly' 
suppose  that  you  will  affirm  a  man  to  be  a  good  poet  whoJ 
injures  himself  by  his  i>oclfy-  1 

Asiuredly  not,  he  said :  I  shonid  be  a  fool  if  I  said  that ;  anc 
this  inalics  mc  desin^us,  Socrates,  of  taking  you  into  my  uoun-l 
flcis,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  advice  which  you  inay^ 
have  to  offer.     Will  you  tell  nie   by  what  words  or  actions  I 
may  become  endeared  to  my  love? 

Th;it  is  not  easy  to  dcletmine,  F  said  ;  but  if  you  will  bring 
your  love  to  mc,  and  will  let  mc  talk  with  him,  1  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  show  you  how  to  converse  with  him,  instead  of 
singing  and  reciting  in  the  fashion  of  which  you  arc  accused. 
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H  There  will  be  no  diffiojlty  in  bringing  him,  he  replied;  if 
Hyou  will  only  go  into  the  house  with  Ctcsippus,  and  sit  down 
and  talk,  I  believe  ihat  he  will  come  of  himself;  for  he  is  fond 
of  li^icrung,  Socratt?i.  And  as  this  is  the  festival  of  the  Hemuea, 
the  >x3ung  men  and  boys  arc  all  together,  and  tJicre  is  no  sepa- 
ration between  them.  He  will  be  sure  to  come  r  but  if  he  does 
not,  Ctcsippus  with  whom  he  is  fimiltar.  and  whose  relation 
Menexenus  i.s  his  grcH  fric-ml,  »ha|]  call  him. 

^That  will  be  the  way,  I  said.  Thereupon  I  and  Ctesippus 
XK\  towards  the  Palaestra,  and  the  rest  followed. 
Upon  entering;  we  found  that  the  boys  had  just  been  sacri- 
ficing; and  this  part  of  the  festival  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
They  were  all  in  white  array,  and  games  at  dice  were  going  on 
among  them.  Most  of  ihem  were  in  the  outer  court  amusing 
themijclvca ;  but  some  were  in  a  comer  of  the  Apodyterium 
playing  at  odd  and  ^xn  with  a  number  of  dice,  which  they  took 
out  of  little  v^icker  baskcLs.  There  was  also  a  circle  of  lookers 
on,  one  of  whom  was  Lysis.  He  was  standing  among  the  other 
07  boys  and  youths,  having  a  crown  upon  his  head,  like  a  fair 
vision,  and  not  less  worthy  of  praise  for  his  goodness  than  for 
his  beauty.  VVc  left  them,  and  went  over  to  the  opposite  adc 
of  the  room,  where,  findin^f  a  quiet  place,  we  sat  down ;  and 
then  we  began  to  talk.  This  attracted  Lysis,  whf>  was  eon- 
stantly  turning  round  to  look  at  us — he  was  evidently  wanting 
Hto  come  to  u&  For  a  time  he  hesitated  and  had  not  the  courage 
^to  come  alone;  but  first  of  all,  his  friend  Mcnexcnus  came  in 

I  out  of  the  court  tn  the  internal  of  hix  play,  and  when  he  »aw 
Ctcsippas  and  m>*self,  came  and  sat  by  us ;  and  then  Lysts, 
scdng  him.  followed,  and  sat  down  with  him;  .and  the  other 
boys  joined.  I  should  observe  that  Hipixithales^  when  he  «iw 
the  crowd,  got  behind  Ihem.  where  he  thought  that  he  UMMild 
be  i>ut  of  Ttij^ht  of  Lysis,  lest  he  should  anger  him;  and  there 
^ be  stood  and  li:;tcned. 

^P     I  turned  to  Menexcnus,  and  said :  Son  of  l>emophon,  which 
^  of  you  tvfc'O  youthft  ts  the  elder  ? 
^m      That  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  u9»  he  said 
H     And  which  is  the  nobler  ^     Is  that  x  m;itter  of  dispute  too  ? 
H     Ves,  certainly. 

H     And  another  disputed  point  \%  which  is  tlie  fairer? 
HvOL.  f.  £ 
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The  two  boys  laughed  ■ 

I  shall  not  ask  which  is  the  richer,  I  said ;  for  you  two  arc 
fricnd^t  arc  you  not  ?  _ 

Certainly,  tbcy  replied.  f 

And  friends  have  all  things  tn  common,  so  that  one  of  you 
can  be  no  richer  than  the  other,  if  you  say  truly  that  you  are 
friends. 

They  aiscnted-  I  was  about  to  ask  which  wa*  the  jmter  of' 
the  two,  atid  which  was  the  wiser  of  the  two  \  but  at  this 
moment  Mencxcnus  was  called  away  by  some  one  wIki  came 
and  said  that  the  ^mnaKtic-master  wanted  htm.  I  supposed 
that  he  had  to  offer  sacrifice  So  he  went  away,  and  I  asked 
Lysis  some  more  questions.  I  dare  say,  L>'sis,  I  said,  that  your 
father  and  mother  love  you  very  imicb. 

That  they  do,  he  said 

And  they  would  wish  you  to  be  perfectly  happy. 

Yes, 

But  do  you  tliink  that  any  one  is  happy  who  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  and  who  cannot  do  what  he  likes? 

I  should  think  not  indeed,  he  said. 

And  if  your  father  and  mother  love  you,  and  desire  that  you 
should  be  happy,  no  one  can  doiibl  tliat  they  arc  very  ready  to 
promote  >x>ur  happiness. 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  do  they  then  permit  you  to  do  what  you  Itkc.  and  never 
rebuke  you  or  hinder  you  from  doing  what  you  desire? 

Yes,  indeed,  Socrates  ;  there  sre  a  great  many  things  which 
they  hinder  me  from  doing. 

What  do  you  mean  ?    I  said     Do  they  want  yau  ta  he  liappy, 
and  yet  hinder  you  from  d<Mng  what  you  like?  for  example,  if  n 
you  want  to  mount  one  of  3rouT  f-ither'*  chariots,  and  take  tlie 
reins  at  a  r;ice,  they  will  not  allow  you  to  do  that — they  will 
prevent  yow  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  tlie>'  will  not  ^flow  me  to  do  thaL 

Whom  then  will  ihcy  allow? 

There  is  a  charioteer,  whom  my  father  pays  for  driving. 

And  do  they  trust  a  hireling  more  than  you  ?  and  may  he  do 
what  he  likes  with  the  horsca?  and  do  they  pay  him  for  thi.i? 

They  do. 
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Bui  I  dire  say  ihat  y-ou  may  take  the  whip  and  guide  the 
muJc-cart  if  yoii  likL-; — ihcy  will  permit  tlut  ? 

Pirrmit  mcl  no  ihcy  will  not. 

Then,  I  said,  may  no  one  use  tJie  whl[»  to  the  mules? 

YcSi  he  saiti,  the  nuilcteer. 
I  And  is  he  a  ilavc  or  a  free  man  ? 

I         A  slave,  he  aaitl. 

I  And  do  thc>'  cstci'm  a  slave  of  more  value  than  you  who  arc 
■  their  son  ?  And  do  they  entrust  their  property  to  hint  rather 
^  than  to  you?  and  allow  him  to  do  what  he  hkcs.  when  you 
"  may  not  ?  Answer  me  now :  Arc  you  your  own  master,  or  do 
they  not  even  allow  that  ? 

Nay,  he  said ;  of  course  they  do  not  ailow  that 

»Thcn  you  have  a  marter? 
Ye*,  my  tutor;  iherc  he  is. 
And  is  he  a  slave  ? 

To  be  sure;  he  is  our  slave,  he  rcplied- 
Stuxly,  I  said,  this  is  a  strange  thing,  that  a  free  man  should 
be  governed  by  a  slave.    And  what  docs  he  do  with  you? 

I      He  takes  mc  to  my  teachers. 
You  do  not  mean  to  siiy  thai  yoiu  teachers  also  rule  over  you  \ 
Of  course  they  do. 

Then  I  must  say  that  your  father  \%  pleased  to  inflict  many 
]ord«  and  masters  on  you,  But  at  any  rate  when  you  go  home 
to  your  mother,  she  will  let  you  have  your  own  way,  and  will 
not  interfere  with  your  happiness :  her  wool,  or  the  piece  of 
cloth  whidi  she  is  weaving,  arc  at  your  disposal:  1  am  sure 
that  there  i^  nothing  to  hinder  you  from  touching  her  wooden 
spathc,  or  her  comb,  or  any  other  of  her  lipinning  implements. 

Nay,  Socrates,  he  replied,  lauirhir^ ;  not  only  docs  she  hinder 
mc,  but  I  should  be  beaten,  if  I  were  to  touch  one  of  ihem. 

Well,  I  said,  that  is  amazing.     And  did  you  ever  behave  ill 
to  your  falher  or  your  molhcr? 
No,  indeed,  he  replied 

But  why  then  are  they  so  terribly  Aiixtous  to  prevent  you 
from  being  happy,  and  doing  as  you  like?— keeping  you  all  day 
(one  in  subjection  to  another,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  nothing 
which  you  desire;  so  that  you  have  no  good,  as  would  appear, 
>9  out  of  their  great  possessions,  which  arc  under  the  control  of 
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anybody  rather  than  of  yoUj  and  have  no  use  of  your  own  fair; 
pen«on,  which  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  shepherd ;  whil«! 
you»  Lysis»  arc  master  of  nobody,  and  can  do  nothing  * 

Why,  he  said,  Socrates,  the  reason  is  that  f  am  not  of  age. 

I  doubt  whether  tkit  is  the  real  reason,  I  said ;  for  I  should 
ima^ne  that  your  father  Democrates,  and  your  mother,  do 
permit  you  to  do  many  things  already^  and  do  not  wait  until 
3rou  arc  of  apjc;  for  example,  if  they  want  anything  read  or 
written,  >'cni,  T  presume,  would  be  the  first  person  in  the  house 
who  is  summoned  by  them. 

Very  true. 

And  yon  would  be  allowed  to  write  or  read  the  letters  in  any 
order  which  you  please,  or  to  take  up  the  lyre  and  tune  the 
notes,  and  play  with  the  finders,  or  strike  with  the  plectriim, 
exactly  a.^^  you  please,  and  neither  father  nor  mother  would 
interfere  with  you. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Then  what  can  be  the  reason,  L>'^Is,  I  said,  why  they  allow 
you  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other? 

I  fiuppoae,  he  said,  because  I  understand  the  one,  and  not  the 
other, 

Ves,  my  dear  youth,  t  said,  the  reason  is  not  any  deficiency 
of  yeafs,  hut  a  deficiency  of  knowledge:  ^ntl  whenever  y*nir 
father  thinkfi  that  you  are  wi^er  than  he  ts»  he  will  instantly 
commit  htm_^flf  and  his  possessions  to  you. 

That  r  believe, 

Aye^  I  said;  and  about  your  neighbour,  too,  does  not  the 
same  rule  hold  as  about  your  father  ?  If  he  is  satisfied  that  you 
know  more  of  housekeeping  than  he  does,  will  he  eontiiiue  to 
administer  his  affairs  himself,  or  will  he  commit  them  to  yon  ? 

I  think  that  he  will  commit  them  to  me. 

Will  not  the  Athenian  people,  too,  entrust  their  aff:iirs  to  you 
when  they  see  that  you  h^ve  wisdom  enough  to  manage  thcnn? 

Ves. 

And  oh!  let  me  put  another  case,  I  said:  There  is  the  great 
king,  and  he  has  an  eldest  son,  who  13  the  Prince  of  A^ia ; — 
suppose  that  you  and  I  go  to  him  an<i  establish  to  hie  satis- 
faction that  wc  arc  better  cooks  than  his  jton^  will  he  not  entrust 
to  us  the  preroj^ativc  uf  making  soup,  and  putting  tn  anything 
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I  that  wc  like  while  the  pot  is  boilmg,  ratlicr  thaa  to  the  Trincc 

I  of  Afia,  whu  is  his  sonf 

r      To  u-s  clearly, 

L      And  vc  shall  be  allowed  to  thtJ^w  in  salt  by  handfula,  whereas 

■  the  -fion  wll  not  be  allowed  to  put  in  as  much  as  he  can  take 
I  up  between  his  lingcis  ^ 

I     Of  course. 

■  Or  suppose  again  that  the  son  has  bad  eyes,  will   be  atbw 

■  liiin,  or  will  he  net  allow  hiiti,  to  touch  liis  own  eyes  if  he 
ptfasks  that  he  h<(s  no  knowlcd|;c  of  medicine? 

>a     He  will  not  allow  him. 

\Miercas,  if  we  are  supposed  to  have  ^  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, he  will  allow  us  to  do  what  wc  like  with  him — even  to 
open  the  eyes  wide  and  sprinkle  aslie*  upon  them,  because  he 
supposes  thst  we  know  what  is  best? 

»That  Is  true. 
And  ever>'thing  m  which  wc  appear  to  him  to  be  wiser  than 
hiniscif  or  his  son  he  will  commit  to  us? 
L      That  is  very  true,  Socrat«»  lu:  replied. 

Then  now^  my  dear  Lysis,  I  said,  >*ou  perceive  tliat  in  things 
%^liich  we  know  every  one  will  trust  us, — Hellenes  and  bar- 
barians, mtn  and  women.— and  we  may  do  as  wc  please  about 
.  thccD,  and  no  uiic  will  lilcc  to  interfere  with   us;   we  shall   be 
I  free,  and  masters  of  others  ;  and  these  things  will  be  really  ours, 
for  we  shall  be  benefited  by  them,     Dut  in  things  of  which  we 
.4331^  no  understandings  no  one  will  trust   us  1o  do  as  seems 
|;Bcnd  to  us — ihcy  will   hinder  us  as  far  as  thc>-  can;  and  not 
I  only  strangers,  but  father  and  mother,  and  the  frieud,  if  there 
I  be  one,  wlio  is  dearer  still,  will  also  hinder  us  ;  and  wc  shall  be 
I  Subject  to  others ;   and  these  things  will  not  be  ours,  for  wc 
lAlU  not  be  benefited  by  them.     Do  you  admit  that? 
\  He  as:»entcd. 

■  And  fihall  we  be  friends  to  others,  and  will  any  others  love 
I  ^  in  as  far  as  wc  are  useless  to  them  ? 

I    Certainly  not. 

I    Kcither  can  your  father  or  mother  love  you,  nor  can  anybody 

I  l*'Tc  anybody  else,  in  as  far  as  they  arc  useless  to  them  ? 

I  M 

ft  jAnd  tbcTcforc,  my  boy,  if  you  are  wise,  all  men  will  be  yoiir 


frlcnda  smd  kindrcil,  for  y\ni  will  be  u-sefttl  and  gtxid  ;  buL  t« 
you  urc  nol  wi^te,  neither  falhcrt,  nor  mother,  nor  kindrcxl.  nod 
any  one  else,  will  be  your  friends. ~  And  in  matters  of  wludfl 
y<ni  have  as  ycC  no  knowledge,  can  you  have  dny  conceit  cfl 
knowledge  ?  fl 

That  is  impossible,  he  replied.  ■ 

And  you,  Lysis,  if  you  require  ^  teacherjiavc  not  yet  attaineiM 
to  wisdom.  I 

True.  ^ 

And  therefore  you  arc  not  conecitcd,  having  nothing  of  which 
to  be  conceited.  { 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  think  not. 

When  [  heard  him  say  this^  I  turned  to  Hippothalcs,  and  was 
very  nearly  making  a  blunder,  for  J  was  going  to  say  Co  him: 
That  is  the  way,  Hippothalcs,  in  which  you  should  talk  to  your 
beloved,  humbh'ng  and  lowerinj^  him,  and  not  as  you  do,  puffing 
him  up  and  spoiling  him.  But  [  saw  that  he  was  In  great  ex- 
citement and  confusion  at  what  had  been  said,  and  I  rcmcm* 
bcrcd  that,  although  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood^  he  did  not 
want  to  be  seen  by  Lysis ;  ao  I  thought  betler  and  refrained,      ai 

In  the  meantime  Mcrexenus  came  back  and  sat  down  in  his 
place  by  Lysis ;  and  Lysis,  in  jl  childish  and  afTcclionate 
manaeTi  whj4i>ered  i>rivatcly  in  my  car,  so  that  Mencxcnus 
should  not  hear:  Do,  Socrates,  tell  Mcnexcnus  what  you  liave 
been  telling  me. 

Suppose  that  you  tell  him  yourself,  Lysis,  I  replied ;  for  t 
am  sure  that  ycu  were  attending. 

That  I  was,  he  replied. 

Tfy,  then,  to  remember  the  words,  and  be  as  exact  as  you 
can  in  repeating  tliem  to  him,  and  if  you  have  forgotten  any- 
thing, ask  me  again  the  next  time  that  you  see  mc. 

I  will  be  sure  to  do  that,  Socrates ;  but  go  on  telling  him 
something  new,  and  let  me  hear,  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to 
stay. 

I  certainly  cannot  refuse,  I  said,  as  you  ask  mc ;  but  then,  as 
you  know,  Menexenus  is  very  pugnacious,  and  therefore  you 
must  come  to  the  rescue  if  he  attempts  to  upset  mc. 

A'es,  indeed,  he  said  \  he  is  very  pugnacious,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  want  you  to  argue  with  him. 
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Thai  I  m»y  make  a  fool  of  myscJf? 

Mo,  luJccd,  he  amid  ;  but  th<it  you  niay  put  liim  down.    < 

That  IS  no  easy  matter,  I  replied  ;  for  he  U  a  terrible  fellow— 
a  fopil  of  CtcaippuH.    And  tticrc  1:;  Clc^ippua  :  do  yvM  see  him  ^ 

NcvCT  mind,  Socrates,  you  shall  argue  witli  him. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  !  mu.4t,  !  replied. 

Hcrcupoit  Ctesjppus  complained  that  we  were  talking  Ea 
icaet,  And  keeping  the  feast  to  ourselves, 

I  Ahall  be  happ>\  !  sfttd.  t<^  let  yov  U^vc  a  fthare.  Here  is 
Ljsis,  who  does  not  understand  something  that  I  wais  sayings 
*nd  wants  mc  to  ask  Mentrxcniis,  who,  as  he  tbjnics,  will  be 
aUe  to  answer. 

Ajid  why  do  not  you  afik  him .'  he  faid. 

Veiy  well,  I  said,  I  will  a^k  him;   and  do  yoiif  Menexenus, 

msti'cr.     But  fim  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  one  who  from  my 

diJidhood  upward  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  certain  thing.    All 

pei>ple  have  their  fancies:  some  desire  horse*;,  and  others  dogs; 

[     and  some  are  fond  of  gokl,  ami  withers  of  honour.     Now,  1  have 

00  violent  desire  of  any  of  these  things ;  but  I  have  a  passion 

for  friends;   and  1  would  rather  have  a  good  iricnd  than  the 

beet  coclc  or  quail  in  tlie  world :  1  Ivould  even  go  furilicr,  and 

say  tlian  a  horse  or  dog.     Yea,  by  the  dOg  of  Kgypt,  1  should 

lii  greatly  prefer  a  real  friend  to  all  the  gold  of  Darius,  or  even  to 

Dariui  himself:   J  am  such  a  lover  of  friends  as  thai-    And 

when  I  sec  you  and  Lysis,  at  your  early  age,  so  ca^ly  possessed 

o(  this  treasure,  and  so  soon,  he  of  you,  and  you  of  him,  1  am 

amazed  and  delighted,  seeing  that  [  myself,  although  I  am  now 

advanced    in   years,  am    so   far  from  having   made  a  similar 

acquisition,  that  I  do  not  even  know  in  what  way  a  friend  is 

acquired.     But  I  want  to  a^k  you  a  question  a1>out  tliis,  for  >*ou 

have  experience:   tell  mc  then,  when  one  loves  another,  is  the 

^bver  or  the  t>cIoved  the  friend;  or  may  either  be  the  friend  f 

V    I  think  that  either  may  be  the  friend. 

Do  you  mean,  I  said,  that  if  only  one  of  them  loves  the 
«bcr»  they  arc  mutual  friends  ? 

Vt^  he  said ;  that  is  my  meaning. 

But  what  if  the  lover  is  not  loved  in  return  ?  That  is  a 
potsible  case. 
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Or  lA,  pcHiitpH,  even  Itatcd  ?  for  lliwt  Ls  a  fancy  which  luvcri 
aom^iTics  have-     Nothim:  can  exceed  their  lov'e;  and  ycl  thc^j 
imagine  either  that  they  urc  not  luvctl  in  return,  ot  th^tt  thc^ 
drc  hiited*     Is  not  that  true? 
Yes.  he  sai<l.  quite  true- 
In  that  ciiK-,  the  one  loves,  and  tlit:  other  is  loved  ^ 

Then  which  i^  the  friend  of  which?  Is  the  lover  the  frieiidor 
the  beloved,  whether  lie  be  loved  in  return,  or  hated;  or  is  ll»c 
beluivcd  the  friend ;  or  is  tJiere  no  friendship  at  all  on  eitlicf 
side,  unless  chcy  both  love  one  another? 

There  would  accm  to  be  none  at  all. 

Then  that  t*  at  variance  wich  our  former  notion.  Just  new, 
both  were  friends,  if  one  only  loved ;  and  now,  unless  they  both 
love,  neither  is  a  friend. 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

Then  nothing  which  does  not  love  in  return  Is  beloved  by  »] 
lover* 

I  think  not. 

Then  they  arc  not  lovers  ol  horses,  whom  the  horses  do  iwt 
love  in  return;  nor  lovers  of  quails,  nor  of  dogs,  nor  of  wine, 
nor  of  gyninastic  exercises,  who  have  no  return  of  love ;  no,  nor 
of  wisdom,  unless  wisdom  loves  them  in  return.  Or  shall  wc 
aay  that  they  do  love  them,  ;iUhough  they  are  not  beloved  by] 
them;  and  that  the  poet  was  wrong  who  sings; — 

'Uftppy  the  m;in  to  whom  hit  childroo  trc  cie^ir^  and  «tp«<1«  hanngl 
sJncIe  hoob,  and  dcigs  of  cluic.  ind  the  ^iringcr  of  another  )uid/ 

i  do  not  think  that  he  was  wrong. 

Then  you  think  that  he  is  right  ? 

Yes, 

Then.  Mentxenu-s,  the  conclusion  is,  that  what  is  beloved  may] 
be  dear,  whether  loving  or  hating:  for  example,  very  young] 
children,  too  young  to  love,  or  even  hating  their  father  orl 
mother  when  they  arc  punished  by  them,  are  never  dearer  lo^ 
them  than  at  the  time  when  they  arc  being  hated  by  them. 

I  think  that  what  you  say  is  true, 

And,  if  so,  not  the  U>vcr,  but  the  beloved,  is  the  friend  or  dear ' 
one? 
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And  the  hated  one,  and  not  the  hater,  is  the  enemy? 

That  iit  plain. 

Then  many  men  arc  loved  by  their  enemies,  and  hated  by 
their  friends,  and  are  the  friends  of  their  eneniics,  and  the 
enemies  of  their  friends— this,  my  clear  friend,  is  the  absurdity^ 
or  rather  the  impossibility,  which  follows,  if  the  beloved  is  dear 
and  not  the  lover. 

I  bc!ic\-c.  Socrates,  that  what  you  say  is  true. 

But  if  this  cannot  be,  the  lover  will  be  the  friend  of  that 
which  is  loved  ? 

Tnjc- 

And  the  hater  will  be  the  enemy  of  that  which  is  hated? 

Certainly, 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge  in  thts^  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stance, that  a  man  m.iy  be  ihe  friend  of  one  who  xis  not  hi« 
friend,  or  who  may  be  his  enemy,  when  he  love*  that  which 
doe^  not  love  him,  or  perhaps  hates  him-  And  he  may  be  the 
t!t\ctt\y  of  one  who  is  not  his  enemy^  and  Is  even  hi^i  friend  ; 
for  example,  when  he  hates  that  which  does  not  hate  hinir  or 
perhaps  even  loves  him- 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

But  if  the  lover  is  not  a  friend,  nor  the  beloved  a  friend, 
iior  both  together,  what  are  we  to  say?  Whom  are  wc  to  call 
friends  to  one  another?     Do  any  remain? 

Indeed,  SocrateiL,  [  cannot  find  any. 

But,  O  McncxcnusI  I  said,  may  wc  not  have  been  altogether 
wrong  in  oar  conclusions? 

1  ani  sure  that  wc  have  been  wrong,  Socmtcs,  said  Lysis, 
And  he  blushed  a^  he  spoke;  f(>r  ihv  words  seemed  to  come 
from  his  lipA  involuntarily,  because  he  was  taken  up  with  the 
argument  •  there  was  no  mistaking  his  attentive  look  while  he 
was  listening. 

\  I  was  pleased  at  the  interest  which  was  shown  by  Lysis,  and 
T  wanted  to  give  Mene:^enus  a  rest,  so  I  turaed  to  him  and 
said,  I  think,  Lysis,  thnl  what  you  say  is  true,  ami  that,  if  wc 
had  been  right,  wc  should  never  have  gone  so  far  wrong ;  let 
us  proceed  no  further  in  this  direction  (for  the  road  seems  to 
be  getting  troubksomcj»  but  take  the  other  In  whidi  the  poct5 
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will  be  our  guide ;   for  ihcy  arc  lo 


n  A  manner  the  fathers ''' 
aiiiJ  AiithorH  (if  w]ittl<ii:i,  ;iml  they  .npt'^ik  uf  fricnild 
or  trivia!  manner,  but  God  hiaiscir,  as  tlicy  say,  m^ikcs  t1ict~«, 
and  draws  them  to  one  another;  and  tills  they  express,  if  I  ai 
not  mbtiLkcn,  m  tlw  following  words:— 

*God  £s  ever  drawing  Ijkc  towanb  lik^,  and  imkinc  them  acquunted,' 

I  dare  say  t1i;tt  you  have  heard  those  wonls. 

Yes,  he  said ;  I  have. 

And  have  you  not  a!.<(o  met  with  tlic  treatiKA  of  pbilosophe; 
who  say  tJiat  like  must  Jove  like  ?  they  arc  the  people  *rfi" 
ar^ue  ami  wittc  about  nuLunr  and  the  univenvc. 

T\j3.t  is  true,  he  said 

And  are  they  right  in  aaying  that? 

They  may  be. 

I'crhaps,  I  siid,  about  half  right,  or  probably  altogether  r^br^ 
if  their  meaning  were   rightly  apprehended   b>"  ub.     For  th^ 
more  a  bad  man  has  to  do  with  a  bad   man,  and  the  monff 
nearly  he  i$  brought  into  contact  with  \\ixn,  the  more  he  will  be 
likely  to  hate  hica,  for  he  injures  him  ;  and  injurcr  and  injured 
cannot  be  friends^     Is  not  that  true? 

Yes,  he  said 

Then  one  half  of  the  saying  is  untrue,  if  the  wicked  arc  like 
one  another? 

That  is  true. 

But  the  real  meaning  of  the  saying,  as  I  imagine.  Is,  that  the 
good  are  like  one  another,  and  friends  to  one  another;  and 
that  the  bad»  as  is  often  said  of  them,  are  never  at  unity  with 
one  another  or  with  themselves;  Tor  they  are  passionate  and 
restless,  and  anything  which  is  at  variance  and  enmity  with  itselT 
is  not  likely  to  be  in  union  or  harmony  with  any  other  thing. 
Do  you  aol  agree  to  that? 

Yes,  1  do. 

Then,  my  friend,  those  who  s^y  that  the  like  is  friendly  to 
the  like  mean  to  intimate,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  them,  that  the 
good  only  is  the  friend  of  the  good,  and  of  him  only;  but  that 
the  evil  never  attains  to  any  real  friendship,  cither  with  good 
or  evil.     Do  you  agree  ? 

He  nodded  assent 
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■  Then  now  wc  know  how  to  answer  tht-  question  'Who  arc 
friends?'  for  the  argument  declares  '  That  Ihc  good  arc  friends,' 

■  Yes,  he  said,  that  is  Iriic. 

■  Yes,  I  replied ;  and  yet  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this 
answer.    ShAll   I   tell  you  what  1  suspect?     f  will.     Assuming 

_  that  like,  inasmuch  as  he   is   lik<;»  is   the  friend  of  like,  and 

f  useful  to  him — or  rather  let  mc  try  another  way  of  putting  the 

inatter :   Can  like  do  any  good  or  harm  to  like  which  he  could 

not  do  to  hiniscif^  or  suffer  anything  from  his   like  which  he 

would  not  suffer  from  himself?     And  if  neither  can  be  of  any 

»5  U9C  to  the  other,  how  can  they  be  loved  by  one  another? 

Can  thcj'  now  ? 
I  They  annot.  I 

H       And  can  he  who  is  not  loved  be  a  friend?  | 

W       Certainly  not. 

W  But  say  that  the  like  is  not  the  friend  of  the  like  in  as  far 
as  he  U  like ;  still  the  good  may  be  the  friend  of  the  ^ood 
in  as  far  as  he  is  good.  . 

True. 

But  then  again,  will  not  the  good,  in  as  far  as  he  b  good, 
be  sufficient   for  himself?      And  he  who   is   suflicicnt  wants 
nothing— that  \s  implied  in  the  word  siifficicnt 
Of  course  not,  | 

And  he  who  wants  nothing  will  desire  nothing?  I 

He  will  not  I 

Neither  can  he  love  that  which  he  doc^  not  de^rc?  I 

Me  cannot.  I 

And  he  who  loves  not  is  not  a  bvcr  or  friend  ?  J 

Clearly  not,  ' 

What  place  then  is  there  for  friendship,  if,  when  absent  good 
Tt-tcv    have  ro  dr^ire  of  one  another  (fr^r  whfn  alcinf  they  are  , 
Sufikiait  for  themselves),  and  when   present   have   no  use  of 
^tone  another?    Mow  can  such  persons  ever  be  induced  to  \'alue 
^^^nr  another?  . 

H       They  cannot  I 

^^^  And  friends  they  cannot  be,  unless  they  value  one  another? 
^^^KVery  tme. 

^^^™^But  sec  now,  Lysis,  how  we  arc  bctng  deceived  in  all  this  ; 
^    ^rc  wc  not  entirely  wnang? 
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How  ift  lliat?  he  snkl 

Have  I  not  heard  tsomu  one  s;iy,  as  I  just  now  recollect,  that  — 
the  like  IS  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  like,  the  good  of  the  f 
good  ? — Vcfi,  ^n^  he  quoted  the  authority  of  J  Icsiod,  who  saya : 


■Poller  quarreU  with  potter,  bard  vilh  terd, 
Beggar  *lth  licg^piVi' 
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And  of  all  other  things  he  affir?ned,  in  like  manner,  'That  of 
ncccssit}'  llje  most  like  arc  moat  full  of  cnv}\  strife,  and  hatred 
of  one  another,  and  the  most  unlike  of  friendship.  For  the 
poor  man  is  comii<:llcd  to  be  the  friend  of  the  rich,  and  the 
weak  requires  the  aid  of  the  strong,  and  the  sick  man  of  the 
physician  ;  every  one  who  knows  not  has  to  love  and  court 
him  who  knows/  And  indeed  he  went  on  to  say  in  grandilo- 
quent language,  that  the  idea  of  friendship  existing  between 
similars  is  not  the  truth,  but  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  and 
tliat  the  most  opposed  arc  the  most  friendly ;  for  that  every- 
thing desires  not  like  but  that  which  is  most  unlike:  for 
example,  the  dry  desires  the  moist,  the  cold  the  hot,  the  bitter 
the  sweet,  the  sharp  the  blunt,  the  void  the  full,  the  full  the 
void,  and  so  of  all  other  things ;  for  the  opposite  is  the  food 
of  the  opposite,  whercis  Hke  receives  nothing  from  like.  And  it< 
I  thought  that  he  was  a  channijig  man  who  said  this,  and 
that  he  spoke  well     What  do  the  rest  of  you  say  ? 

I  should  say,  at  first  hearing,  that  he  i«  right,  said  Mene- 
xcnus. 

Then  we  arc  to  say  that  the  greatest  friendship  is  of  op- 
pDSites  ? 

Exactly. 

Yes,  Mencxcnus;  but  will  not  that  be  a  monstrous  answer? 
and  will  not  the  all-wise  eristics  be  down  upon  us  in  triumph, 
and  ask,  fairly  enough,  whether  love  is  not  the  very  opposite 
of  hale?  and  what  answer  shall  we  make  to  them — must  we 
not  admit  that  they  speak  truly? 

That  we  must. 

They  will  then  proceed  to  ask  whether  the  enemy  is  the 
friend  of  the  friend,  or  the  friend  the  friend  of  the  enemy  ? 

Neither,  he  replied. 

Wellj  but  is  a  just  man  ihe  friend  of  the  unjust,  or  the  tem- 
perate of  the  intemperate^  or  the  guod  of  the  bad? 
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■  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible. 

^kAnd  yet   I  said,  if  friendship  i;oe3  by  contraries,  the  con- 
HBnes  muit  be  frienda, 

■  They  must 

H    Then  neither  like  and  like  nor  unlike  and  unlike  arc  friends. 
H    I  suppose  not. 

f  And  yet  there  is  a  further  condidemtion :  may  not  all  these 
notions  of  friendship  be  erroneous?  but  still  may  there  not  be 
ca-scs  in  which  that  which  is  ndthcr  good  nor  bad  is  the  friend 
of  the  good  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

Why  really,  I  s^id,  the  imlh  in  that  I  do  not  know ;  but,  oiy 

Wead  is  di^zy  with  thinking  of  the  argumcnl,  and   therefore  I 

hazard  the  conjecture,  that  *the  beautiful  i»  the  friend/  as  the 

old  proverb  says,     Beauty  is  certainly  a  soft,  smooth,  slippery 

t^£,  and  therefore  of  a  nature  which  easily  slips  in  and  per- 

tncate*  our  souls.    For  I  affirm  that  the  good  is  the  beautiful 

You  ynW  agree  to  that? 

This  1  say  from'a  sort  of  notion  that  what  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  is  the  friend  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  I  will 
tell  j'ou  why  I  am  inclined  lo  think  so:  I  a3;$ume  that  there 
are  three  principles — the  good,  the  bad,  and  that  which  is  neither 
good  nor  bad.    What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

I  agree. 

And  neither  i«  the  good  the  friend  of  the  good,  nor  the  evil 
f  thr  evil,  nor  thr  good  of  the  evil ; — that  the  prcredtng  argii- 

cot  will  not  allow;  and  tlierefi^re  the  only  alternative  i« — if 
here  be  Kuch  »  thing  as  friendship  or  love  at  all — that  what  is 
iCTther  good  nor  evil  must  be  the  friend,  cither  of  the  good, 
<r  of  tliat  which  U  reitlier  good  nor  evil,  for  nothing  can  be 

,c  friend  of  the  bad. 

TnwL 

Nor  can  like  be  the  friend  of  like,  as  wc  were  just  now 
M>'jng, 

True 

Then  that  which  U  neither  good  nor  cvU  can  have  do  friend 
which  h  neither  good  ncr  <;vil. 

That  is  evident. 
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Then  the  |?ood  alone  is  tl>c  hkttd  of  that  only  ivhich  U 
neither  goocl  nor  evil. 

Thai  ma/  be  assumed  to  be  ccrtnin. 

And  ilocs  not  this  seem  to  put  us  in  the  r^ht  way?  Just 
remark,  thftt  the  body  which  is  in  health  requires  neither  medical 
nor  any  other  aid,  but  is  well  enough  ;  and  the  healthy  man  ha* 
110  Icne  of  the  physician,  because  he  h  in  health. 

He  has  rone. 

Hut  the  mck  lovea  him,  because  he  is  sick? 

Certainly. 

And  sickness  is  an  evil,  and  the  art  of  medicine  a  good  arxi 
useful  thing  i 

Yes. 

But  the  human  body,  regarded  as  a  body,  is  neither  gi 
nor  evil  ? 

True, 

And  the  body  is  compelled  by  reason  cf  disease  to  court  an 
make  friends  of  the  art  of  medicine? 

Then  that  which  is  neither  ffood  nor  evil  becomes  the  fri 
of  eood,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  evil? 

That  is  the  inference. 

And  clearly  this  must  have  happened  before  that  which  vmff 
neither  )^ood  nor  evil  had  become  altogether  corrupted  xvitli  th<7 
element  of  evil,  for  then  it  would  not  still  desire  and  love  ihcT 
good  ;  for,  as  we  were  saying,  the  evil  cannot  be  Ihe  friend  ofj 
the  good. 

That  is  impossible. 

Further,  I  must  observe  that  some  9ub<itances  arc  .assimilated 
when  others  arc  present  with  them ;  and  there  arc  wme  which 
are  not  assimilated  :  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  ointment 
or  colour  \i-hich  Is  put  on  another  substance.  ^ 

Very  good.  " 

In  such  a  case,  is  the  substance  which  is  anointed  the  same 
as  Ihc  colour  or  ointmcnf  ? 

What  do  you  mean?  he  said. 

ThiJt  is  what  I  mean,  I  said  :  Suppose  that  I  were  to  cover 
your  auburn  locks  with  while  lead,  would  they  he  really  white, 
or  would  they  only  ajipear  to  be  white? 
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They  would  only  appear  to  be  white,  he  replied.  j 

And  yd  whiteness  would  be  present  in  them.  1 

True 

But  that  would  not  make  them  at  all  the  more  while,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  white  in  them— they  would  be 
neither  white  nor  black. 

True.  I 

But  when  old  age  infu,^C3  whiteness  into  them,  then  they 
become  asi^mihted,  ind  arc  white  by  tbc  presence  of  white. 

Certainlj'. 

Now  I  w^nt  to  know  whether  in  all  cases  a  substance  is 
assimilated  by  the  presence  of  another  substance  ;  or  must  the 
presence  be  after  a  peculiar  sort  f 

The  latter,  he  said. 

Tbcit  that  which  h  neither  good  nor  evil  mdy  be  in  the 
pf^cscncc  of  evil,  but  not  as  yet  evil,  and  that  has  happened 
before  now  ?  j 

True. 

And  when  anything  is  in  the  presence  of  evil,  not  being  as 
yet  evil,  the  presence  of  good  arouses  the  desire  of  good  in  that 
Sthing ;  but  the  presence  of  c^'il,  which  makes  a  thing  evil,  takes 
*Vay  the  dc*ire  and  frientlship  of  the  yood ;  for  that  which  was 
once  both  good  and  et-il  has  now  become  evil  only,  and  the 
good  had  no  friendship  with  the  evil?  j 

None. 

And  therefore  we  say  that  tho.se  who  are  already  wist, 
whellicr  Gods  or  men,  arc  no  longer  lovers  of  wisdom ;  nor 
can  they  be  lovers  of  wisdom^  who  are  ignorant  to  the  extent  of 
iHring  evil,  for  m»  evil  nt  ignorant  person  is  a  lover  of  wisdom. 
There  remain  those  who  have  the  roisforture  to  be  ignorant, 
but  are  not  yci  hardened  in  th<-ir  ignorAnrr,  or  Wd  nf  under- 
standing, and  do  not  as  yet  fancy  that  they  know  what  they  do 
iiot  know :  and  therefore  those  who  are  the  lover*  of  wisdom 
ate  a*  yet  nrither  gcmH  nor  had.  Rut  the  bad  Ho  not  love 
Mftdoru  any  more  than  the  good  ;  for,  as  we  have  alrc:)dy  sci^n, 
neitlier  iinli1f«*  i«  Ihc  frit-nd  of  unlike,  nor  like  of  like.  You 
temrmber  that )  i 

Vcv,  they  both  £aid> 

And  BO,  Lysis  and  Mcnexenus,  we  have  discovered  the  nature 
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of  friendship— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that :   Friendship  i»  tb 
love  which  the  ndlhcr  good  nor  evil  has  of  ihc  good,  when  th 
evil    i»  present,    dlhcr   \i\    the  soul,  or    in    iYxk    body,  or  any— - 
where. 

They  both  agreed  and  entirely  assented,  and  for  u  moinca  c 
I  rejoiced  and  was  satisfied  like  a  hunt-^itufi  whose  prey  is 
within  his  grasp.  Bat  then  a  suspicion  came  across  mc,  and  I 
fancied  unaccountably  that  the  cx)nc]usion  was  untrue,  and  I  felt 
pained,  and  said,  Alast  Lysis  and  Mcncxcnus,  I  am  ufiald  thiiC 
we  h^tvc  gained  a  sliadow. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ?  said  Mcncxcnus. 

I  am  afraid,  I  said,  that  the  aiguinent  about  friendship    "* 
false:  arguments,  like  men,  are  often  prctL-ndcrs. 

How  is  thai  ?  he  asked. 

Well,  1  said;   look  at  the  matter  in  this  way:  a  friend  \a  tl^< 
friend  of  some  one ;  is  he  not  I 

Certainly  he  is- 

And  has  he  a  motive  and  object  in  bdng  a  friend,  or  has  1^^ 
no  motive  and  object  ? 

He  has  a  motive  and  object. 

And  is  the  object  which  makes  him  a  friend  dear  to  him, 
neither  dear  nor  hateful  to  him  ? 

I  do  not  quite  follow  )x>u,  he  said. 

I  do  not  wondur  at  that,  I  said.     But  perhaps,  if  I  put  U*^ 
matter  in   another  way,  you  will   be  able  to  follow  mc»  an^ 
my  own  meaning  will  be  clearer  lo   myself.     The  sick   mar** 
as  I  was  just  now  saying,  is  the  friend  of  the  physician— i* 
he  not  ? 

Yes, 

And  he  is  the  friend  cf  tiie  pliysician  because  of  disease, 
for  the  »tke  of  health  ^ 

Yes. 

And  disease  is  an  evil  ? 

Certainly. 

And  what  of  health  ?  I  said,    Is  that  good  or  evil,  or  ndtt 

Good,  he  replied. 

And  wc  were  saying,  I.  believe,  that  the  body  being  neither 
nor  evil,  because  of  disease,  that  is  to  say  because  of  evil,  ^ 

the  friend  of  medicine,  and  medicine  is  a  goud  :  and  medicine  j 
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li^u  entered  into  this  friendship  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  health 
is  jgood- 
R      True 

■   And  is  health  a  friend,  or  not  a  friend  ? 
A  friend. 

•   And  disease  is  an  enemy? 

Then  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  is  the  friend  of  the 
good  becati^  of  the  evil  and  hateful,  and  fur  tlic  aake  of  the 
good  and  the  fneod  ? 

That  is  clear. 

Then  the  friend  is  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  friend,  and 
because  of  tlie  enemy  ? 

Tliat  is  to  be  inferred. 

Then  at  this  point,  my  boy^,  let  us  take  heed,  ami  be  on  our 
guard  against  dccevttons.  I  will  no  more  say  that  the  friend  Is 
the  friend  of  the  friend,  and  the  like  of  the  like,  which  has  been 
declared  by  us  1o  be  an  iri|>as.>ibiHty;  but,  in  order  that  this 
>ievr  statement  may  not  delude  us,  let  us  attentively  examine 
another  ix>int,  whicli  7  vrill  proceed  to  explain:  Medicine,  as 
'fc  were  saying,  is  a  friend,  or  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of  health  ? 

y  And  heahh  is  also  dear? 
Certainly. 

I  And  if  dear  then  dear  for  the  sake  of  something  1 
And  »iufrly  thi«  object  mii«it  atso  be  dear,  as  Ik  implied  in  our 
es'iou?;  admi^ona  ?  ^ 

And  that  something  dear  involves  something  else  dear^ 

Uut  then,  proceeding  in  tHu  way,  we  shall  at  Ia*t  come  to  an 
tnd,  and  arrive  at  some  first  principle  of  friendship  or  deamess 
*nich  IK  not  capable  of  being  referred  to  any  other,  for  the  saVc 
of  «hkch,  as  we  maintain,  all  other  things  ^irc  dear 
Certainly. 

My  fear  is  that  all  tho«e  other  things,  which,  as  wc  say,  are 

^c^T  for  the  ^*ake  of  that  other,  are  illusions  and  deceptions  only, 

■.of  iftlikh  that  other  is  the  reality  or  true  principle  of  friendship, 

B  vour.  V 
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Let  me  put  the  matter  tbus:  Suppose  the  caae  of  a  grca 
treasure  {litis  may  be  a  son,  who  is  more  prcciou-t  to  his  fatlic 
than  alj  his  other  treasures);  would  not  the  father,  who  value 
his  son  above  all  things^  value  other  things  also  for  the  sake  < 
his  son  i  J  mean,  for  instance,  if  iie  knew  that  hts  son  ha 
drunk  hemlock,  and  the  father  thought  that  wine  would  sav 
him,  lie  would  value  the  wincf 

Cextainly- 

And  alw  the  vessel  whidi  contains  the  wine?  ^ 

Certainly.  ~ 

But  does  he  Ihercforc  value  the  three  measures  of  wine, 
the  earthen  vessel  which  contains  tlieni,  equally  with  his  sei»  - 
Is  not  this  rather  the  trvie  stale  of  tlic  case?  All  his  anxiet^^ 
has  regard  not  lo  the  means  which  arc  provided  for  the  safc^* 
of  an  object,  but  to  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  they  ar^* 
provided.  And  although  we  may  often  say  that  gold  and  ^Ivc^J 
arc  highly  valued  by  us,  that  is  not  the  truth ;  for  tlie  truth  i  ^ 
that  there  is  a  furtlier  object,  whatwer  that  may  be,  which  vr^ 
value  mo9t  of  all,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  gold  and  all  ou- 
other  possessions  arc  acquired  by  us.     Am  I  not  right? 

Yes,  ccnainly. 

And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  friend  ?  That  which 
only  dear  to  uj  for  the  sike  of  something  else  is  innpropcrl 
said  to  be  dear,  but  the  truly  dear  is  that  in  which  all  t 
so-called  dear  friendships  terminate. 

That,  he  said,  appears  to  be  true. 

And  the  truly  dear  or  ultimate  principle  of  friendsltip  is  n' 
for  the  sake  of  any  other  or  further  dear. 

True- 

I'hen  we  have  done  with  the  notion  that  friendship  lias  an>' 
further  object.    May  we  then  infer  that  the  ^ood  is  tlic  friend    ? 

That  is  my  view. 

And  the  good  is  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  evil?  Let  roe  pi»  ^ 
llic  case  in  this  way :  Suppose  that  of  the  three  prindpic^^ 
good,  evil,  and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  there  n?  " 
mained  only  the  good  and  Uie  neulr.il,  and  that  evil  went  f*-S 
away,  and  in  no  way  affected  soul  or  body,  nor  ever  at  all  thtffl 
class  of  thin^  which,  as  we  say,  are  neitlier  good  nor  evil  l^^ 
tiiemselves  ;^would   the   good   be  of  any  use,  or  other  th. 
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^^^^B  US?  For  if  there  were  nothing  to  hurt  us  any  longer, 
Be  should  have  no  need  of  anything  that  would  do  U5  good. 
Xticn  wculd  be  clearly  seen  that  wc  die!  but  love  and  desire 
tlic  good  bcmuBc  of  the  evil,  and  as  the  remedy  of  the  evil, 
which  was  the  disease;  but  if  there  had  been  no  disease,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  remedy.  Is  not  this  the  nature 
of  the  good— to  be  loved  beoiuse  of  the  cvtl,  by  us  who  arc 
b*:tween  the  Iwof  but  there  is  no  use  in  the  good  for  its  own 
sake, 

I  suppose  that  >x)u  arc  right. 

Then  the  final  principle  of  friendship,  in  which  all  other 
endships  which  arc  relative  only,  were  supposed  by  us  to 
iteraiinate,  is  of  another  and  a  different  nature  from  thent- 
'For  Ihcy  are  called  dear  because  of  another  dear  or  friend, 
But  with  the  true  friend  or  dear,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse ; 
^(6r  that  15  proved  to  be  dear  because  of  the  hated,  and  if  tlic 
Ikated  were  away,  the  loved  would  no  longer  stay. 

That   Is   true,  he  rqihed  \   at   least,  that   id  implied  in  tlie 
irguracnt. 

But.  oh!  will  you  tell  me«  I  said,  whether  if  evil  were  to 
perish,  wc  should  hunger  any  more,  or  thirst  any  more,  or 
'We  any  similar  desire?  Or  may  we  suppose  that  hunger  will 
ncain  while  men  and  animals  remain,  but  not  so  as  to  be 
hurtful  ?  And  the  same  of  thirst  and  the  other  desires, — that 
ibt)"  will  remain,  but  will  not  be  cvii  because  evil  has  perished? 
Or  rather  sh;tll  I  say,  that  to  ask  what  cither  will  be  then  or 
^ill  not  be  is  ridiculous,  for  who  knows?  This  wc  do  knew, 
dut  in  our  present  condition  hunger  may  injure  us,  and  may 
^  benefit  us  :— Is  not  that  true? 
Yd 

And  in  like  manner  thirst  or  any  similar  desire  may  some* 
times  be  a  gcod  and  sometimes  an  cril  to  us,  and  sometimes 
■either  one  nor  the  other? 
To  t>c  sure. 

But  is   there  any    reason   wh)-,  because  evil   perishes,  that 
vbich  is  not  evil  should  alto  perisli? 
None. 

Then,  cixrn   if  evil  pcrislici  the  desires  which   arc  ndthcr 
!w>d  nor  evil  will  remain  ? 

F    2 
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Tlut  is  evident. 

AnJ  must  not  a  man  love  that  which  he  desires  And  aflccta 

He  rnu-st. 

TUt'n,  even   if  evil   perishes,   there   may   slill   rcmaiii    *oiti«-' 
clciuerits  uf  love  or  fiieiidsliip  f 

Yes. 

But  not  ff  evil  Is  the  cause  of  fiieiKlsbip :  fur  in  that  ca 
nothing  will  be  the  friend  of  any  other  thing  after  the  tic- 
structJon  of  evil ;  for  the  c0cct  cannot  nnnain  when  tixc  cauff^ 
is  destroyed. 

True 

And  have  wc  not   admlitcd   already  that  ihe  friend   Iov< 
sometliing    for   a    reason  ?    and   the   reason    then   given 
because  of  the  cvU   which  leads  the  neither  good  nor  evil 
]ove  i!ie  good  ? 

Very  true. 

But  now  our  view  is  changed,  and  clierc  must  be  some  otU<^<' 
cau?ie  of  friendship  ? 

I  suppose  that  there  mu»t. 

May  not  the  truth  be  rather,  as  we  were  saying  just   no 
that  desire  is  the  cause  of  friendship;   for  that  wJiidi  dcsir 
is  dear  to  that  which  is  de^^ired  at  the  time  of  dc^rc?  aft* 
may  not  the  other  theory  have  been  only  a   long  story  aboLS^ 
nothing  i  ■ 

That  is  possibly  true, 

Bui  surely,  I  said,  he  who  desires,  desires  that  of  which  h»^ 
ta  in  want? 

And  tliat  tf  which  he  is  in  want  is  dear  to  him? 

True.        (f 

And  he  is  in  want  of  that  of  which  he  is  deprived? 

Certainly, 

Tjiea  love,  and  desire,  and  friendship  would  appear  to  be 
the  natural  or  congenial.    That,  Lysis  and  Mcncxenus,  is  tl 
inference. 

They  a.ssented. 

Then  if  you  arc  friends,  you  must  have  natures  which  arr 
congenial  to  one  another  ? 

Certainly,  they  both  said. 
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And    1    say.    my    boys,    that    no    one   who    Jovcs   or   desires 

■3  another  would  <:vcr  have  loved  or  dettircd  or    affected  him,  if      \ 

he  had  not  been   in    some  way  congenial  to   him,  cither  in  hia        I 

soul,  or  in  his  character,  or  in  hia  manners,  or  m  hia  form.  J 

Yea,  ycis  Mid  Mcncxcnus*     But  Lysis  was  »i]cnt.  

K     Then,  I  said,  the  conclusion  is,  that  what  is  of  a  congcnla! 
^nature  muit  be  Jovcd< 
Tliat  follows,  he  said, 

Tlicn    the  lover,  who   19  true  and    no    eounterrcit,  must    of 
necessity  he  loved  by  his  love- 
Lysis  and  Mcnexeiius  gave  a  faint  assent  to  this;  and  Hip- 
potlkales  changed  into  all  manner  of  colours  with  ddight, 

Here,  intending  to  revise  the  argument,  I  said;  Can  wc 
point  out  any  diflcrence  between  the  congenial  and  the  like? 
For  if  that  is  possible,  then  I  think,  Lysis  and  IWcncxcnus, 
there  may  be  some  sense  in  our  argument  ahoac  friendship. 
Hut  if  the  congenial  is  only  the  like,  how  will  you  get  rid  of 
the  other  argument,  of  the  nselessncss  of  like  to  like  in  as  far 
a&  they  arc  like;  for  to  ^^y  that  what  is  useless  is  clenr,  would 
be  absurd  ?  Suppose,  then,  tlut  we  agree  to  distinguish  between 
the  congenial  and  the  likt! — in  the  intoxiiiation  of  argument, 
that  may  perhaps  be  allowed. 

I     Very  true. 
And  shall  we  further  say  that  the  good  is  congenial,  And  the 
evil  uncongenial  to  every  one?    Or  again  that  the  evil  is  con- 
genial to  the  evil,  and  the  good  to  the  good  ;   and  that  whicli 
ia  neither  good  nor  evil  to  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil? 

The>*  agreed  to  the  latter  alternative. 

Then,  my  boys,  wc  have  again  fallen  into  ihc  old  discarded 
error;  for  the  unjust  will  be  the  friend  of  the  unjust,  and  Uic 
bad  of  the  bad,  as  well  as  the  good  of  ihe  good 

Tliat  appears  to  be  true. 

But  again  if  we  say  that  the  congenial  is  the  same  as  the 
good,  in  that  case  the  good  will  only  be  the  friend  of  the  good. 

True 

But  tliat  too  was  a  position  of  ours  which,  as  you  will  re- 
member, has  been  already  refuted  by  ourselves. 

Wc  remember. 

Then  what  ia  to  be  done?     Or  rather  is  dicrc  anything  tu 
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bcrdjCMie?     I  can  only^  lilce  tlie  wise  men  who  ar^c  in  oouSs^^ 
tun  up  the  arpimcnte : — If  neither  the  beloved,  nor  the  lover, 
nor  the  like,  nor  th«  unlike,  nor  tbe  good,  nor  the  congenial,  ■ 
nor    any   other   of  whom    we   spoke  —  for  there   were   stich    at 
number  of  them  that  !  cannot  remember  them-^if,  I  eay,  none 
of  these  are  friendts  I  know  not  what  remains  to  be  said.  ^ 

Here  I  was  facing  to  invite  the  opinion  of  some  older  person,  * 
when  ftuddc:n]y  wc  were  intcmipted  by  the  tutors  of  Lysis  and 
Mcncxcnu^f  who  came  upon  us  like  an  evil  apparition  with 
their  brothers,  and  bade  them  go  home,  as  it  was  gcttini;:  latc; 
At  first,  we  and  the  by-standers  drove  them  off;  but  after- 
wards, aa  they  wouM  not  mind^  and  only  went  on  shouting  in 
their  barbarous  dialect,  and  got  angry,  and  kept  calling  the 
boys — they  appeared  to  u-y  to  have  been  dnciking  lalhcr  loo 
much  at  the  Hermaea,  which  made  them  diJliciilt  to  manage 
— we  fairly  gave  way  and  broke  up  the  company, 

I  said,  however,  a  few  words  to  !he  laoys  at  patting ;  O 
Menexenus  and  hysiSf  how  ridiculous  that  you  two  bo>*^  and 
Ii  an  old  boy,  who  would  fain  be  one  of  you,  should  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  friends— this  is  what  the  by-standcrs  will  go 
away  and  say — and  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  is  a  friend! 
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XrfTSJiuciiu^  Ok  BJti  uf  AristiJca  i\vt  Jusl,  9iid  MclLbi^:*,  the  sun  of 

*l>c    elder  rhucydldc^,  iwo  aged  men  who  live  logcihcr,  a^e   desirous 

'^  edocatbig  ihcir  sons  In  flic  bcsi  maimer.     Their  own  education, 

**"  often    happens  with   the  «om  cf  great  men,  has  been   neglected ; 

.       *^<1  [hey  :irc  rcwivcd  that  their  children  ttball  luivi:  inure  can:  lakai 

L     of  Ibein,  than  thcj"  rcodved  ihcmselvcs  ac  the  banils  o\  (iicir  faihers. ' 

H      At  their  reijuesi,  Nicba  and  Laches  have  accompanied  dteta  to 

W  *«c   X   man  named   Stesilaus    Aghting  in    heavy  armour.    The   tiAO 

^hci^  ask  the  two    generals  what    ihcy   think  of  tliis   cxhihuion, 

^d  vbethcr  they  tvouU  advise  thai  tb^r  sons  should  acquire  tiie  ac* 

^Omplisltmcnt.     Kicias  and  Laches   arc  qnile  williTig   to   give  their 

opinion;   hut  they  ^uggeit  that  Socrates  sliould  l>c  invited  to  take 

P*n   in  the   consultation.     Me  h  a   tfranKcr   to    L)'3fimachui^  but  b 

^tertrards  recognised  as  the  son  of  hia  old  friend  Sop)ironiscu»«  with 

H^hom  he  never  had  a  difference  to  the  hour  of  his  death.    Socratea 

V^    abo  known    lo   Nidns,  to  whom   h^  had  introduced  the  excellent 

^-'ftrtion.  mufiidan  and  s^phJAl,  as  a  tntnr  for  his  *on,  and  to  Laches, 

^Ho  had  witmmcd  his    heroic  bch;iviour  at  the  battle  of  Delium  (cp. 

^H     Socraces,  as  h<  J0  younger  than  eiiiK-r  Niclaa  or  Laelie«»  preferB  to 

M-*^it   ucti]  they  hare   delivered    their   opinions,   which  diey  g{vc  in  a 

™*t»cicti»lic  manner.     Nlcias.  the  lacticinn,  Is   very  much  in  fiLvovr 

^'  \\ic  new  oJt,  which  he  dcsciitjcs  lu  the  gymnu&tics  ^f  war — uadul  ^ 

^"'^i  the  nuiks  are    roTmcd,  and  still   ujure  uneful   when   t^iey  arc 

*«olcen;   creating   a  general  interest   In   military  studies,   and  greatly 

Wkhag  lo  the   appearance  of  the  soldier  in  the  ficlti^    Laches,  the 

^unt  warrior,  is  of  opinion  that  such  an  art  is  not  knowledge,  and 
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G4Jinot  be  of  Any  value,  bcc^uK  the    [.ACcdAcmonian^,    ihose   gitsiC 

,  m4Nlcn»  of  anni^,  ticrj^lcct  iu     Mis  i>«n  experience  iu  Actual   service 

^lui9   taughi    liizQ    ihaE    these    prGierulera   aie    tisel«LS    aiad    ridiculous 

Tills  man  StcsilauB  has  been  fieen  by  him  on  board  ship  making  a 

LVdj  sony  eihibttion   of  himself.     The   possession  of   the  an  nilt 

raake  the  covard  lasli,  and  subject  ibc  courageous,  if  he  chAncc  to 

make  ft  slip,  to  imidious  remarks.    And  now  let  Socrates  be  taken 

mto  counsel.    As  they  differ  he  must  decide, 

I      Socrates  wotild   raUier  not    decide  the  question    by  a   plurality   of 

Pvotet:  in  such  a  serious  matter  as  ihe  education  of  a  frienil'*  c!u1drcn. 

he  would  con^^tilt   the  one  fJiiUed  person  who    ha^  had  maKiers,  and 

has  works  to  »how  jis  evidences  of  his  skill.    Tlits  in  not  bmBcIf ;  for 

he  has  never  been  able  to  pay  the  sophists  for  insirucliu^  him.  and 

has  never  had  the  vrit  to  do  or  discover  anyihtn^.     But  Nicias  and 

LacbeK  are  older  and  ridic^r  than  he  ts!  they  have  bad  teaehen;,  and 

peHups  h;ivc    made  discnveHe«;    and   he   would   Xxxve  trusted  them 

entirely,  if  they  had  not  been  diametrically  opposed. 

Ly«imacl]us  here  proposes  to  re&igo  the  arguinenl  into  tlic  hands 
of  thi:  younger  part  of  llie  conipuiy.  a$  he  ia  old,  and  ha>i  a  bad 
memory.  He  earnestly  requests  Socrates  to  rcmiint— in  ihla  ihowing, 
as  Nicias  xays,  how  UlUc  he  knows  the  man,  who  will  ceri^nly  not 
go  away  until  he  has  cfoss-cxamined  the  company  alxjoi  their  past 
lives,  Kidos  bos  often  submiEted  to  this  process;  and  Laches  is 
quite  willing  to  learn  from  Socrattrs,  because  his  actioriN,  in  the  true 
Dorian  mode,  correspond  to  his  Morcis. 

Socrates  proceeds:  Wc  might  ask  who  are  oor  leachers?  But  a 
better  and  more  thorough  way  of  examining  the  question  will  be  to 
ask, '  What  is  Virtue  V — or  rather,  to  rcstria  the  enquiry  to  that  part 
of  Mrtuc  which  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  weapons — 'Wtiai  b 
Courage?*  I-aches  thinks  thit  he  knows  this:  (i)  'lie  is  courageous 
who  remains  at  his  post-'  But  some  nations  fit^ht  fl>ing,  after  the 
manner  of  Aencis  in  Homer;  or  as  the  heavy-armed  Spartans  also 
did  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  (2)  Socrates  wants  a  more  general 
definition,  not  only  of  military  courage,  but  of  coumge  of  nil  sorts, 
tried  both  amid  pleas^ires  and  pains.  Laches  replies  that  this  univer- 
sal  courage  is  etithirancc.  IJut  courago  is  a  good  thing,  and  mere 
cndi^ruiee  may  be  hurtful  and  injurious.  Therefore  (3)  tlic  element 
of  intelligciico    muat   be   added.     But   then  agiiin  unintelligent  cndur- 
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Alice  nttjr  of^  be  mort  coun^toiu  Uiad  the  intdli^tjn:,  tbc  bad 
iltittt  Utc  goutl.  Ilovr  b  diift  contnLdlctitfU  to  be  aolv^f  SocniUra  J 
aad  Laches  aic  not  set  Mo  (he  Dorian  mode*  of  words  and  actions; 
for  their  words  nrc  all  «>nru«ion,  although  their  ictlonfi  arc  courageous. 
Sun  Ihcjr  must  'endure'  in  an  ar^mcnt  aboot  endurance.  Laches  | 
is  V07  wiLHn^,  and  ift  quiie  sure  that  he  knows  what  courage  13,  if  he 
could  only  tell. 

Nicuu  b  now  appealed  U>;  and  in  re]>1^  he  offers  a  defmitk>a  which 
he  hu  lieard  from  Sncrxtcs  him^f,  to  the  t^t^  that  (1}  'Courage 
is  Intdligenice/  lichen  <leri<les  this;  and  Socrates  enqiures,  MVt^ 
sort  of  inleUi^ence^'  to  which  Nicias  replies,  'IntdligeDce  of  tiling 
t^rrihk/  'But  every  man  knows  ihe  tlunga  to  be  drcailcd  in  hss 
ovniari.*  'No  they  do  not.  They  may  predict  rc&ut^s,  but  cannot 
Icii  whether  ibcy  are  really  terrible;  only  the  courageous  man  can  do 
*haL'  Laches  drawa  the  inference  thit  die  coura;;ecuit  man  is  either 
a  soocba-yer  or  a  K«tl 

Aj:ahi«  (i)  in  Nicuj^'  way  of  »i>eakin£»  the  term  '  courageous '  musi  be 
*lenred  Eo  aiiimals  or  children,  bcciusc  Ihcy  do  not  know  the  danger. 
A-gaJnu  this  in\«Ersion  of  the  ordinaty  ij«e  of  Ihngnagit  T-acbe«  r«' 
<:laiias,  but  ia  in  fionxv  degree  mollified  by  a  eomp1Im<^nt  10  hi«  own 
_  CODfigc.  Still,  he  do^E  not  lilco  to  K:e  an  Athenian  iqLaiesrniiin  and 
R^ntral  tlc»cendtng  to  sophUlAca  of  thin  aort.  Socrate*  reaumoR  the 
*'"5UincnL      Cotiragc   ha»  been  defined  to  be  itttcUigencc   or  know- 

^'^^Ije  of  the  tcrrihJc ;  anil  courage  i*  iioi  all  virtue,  but  only  one  of 
"*c*imiea.      The  tcfilblc  b  In  tlic  fuiuic,  and  ibcjefcrt;  the    Itjjow- 
^^e  of  the  terrible  %  a  knowledge  of  ihc  futuie.     But  there  caa  be 
^^^  knowledge  of  Tuture  good  or  evil  separated  from  a  knowledge  erf  1 
^^^  good  axKl  e\il  of  the  pajit  or  present;  ilia:  ta  to  aay,  of  all  good ' 
****!  cvtL      Courage,  Uicreforc,  i*  ilae   knowledge  of  good   and  evil 
^R^ntrally.    Bat  he  who  has  the  knowledge  or  good  and  evil  gcne*- 
W*^-^ly,  ntusi  not  ojily  have  courage,  but  also  temperance,  justice,  and 
**tTy  other  virtue.     Thus,  a  single  virtue  n-ould  be  the  same  m  all 
^'^nucs  (cp-  IVotagonu,  350  foil).      And  after  aH  ihc  two  generals, 
****!  Socrates,  the  licro  of  Dellum,  are  still  in  ignorance  of  iht;  nature 
^  courage.    They  must  go  to  lachoo)  again,  boys,  old  naen  and  all. 

Sonoe  points  of  resemblance,  and  some  points  of  dilTerence»  appear 
*  Ae  Laches  ntlien  compared  witli  tlie  Channldea  and  Lvsis,  There 
i*  hsa  of  poetiol  and  simple  beauty,  and  more  of  dnin;iiic  inlercst 
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an^   powci.       They  arc  richer  in    ihe  mtcnub  of  tlic   scene  \    lli^s 
Lnctics  bas  ntort  j»ky  ami  iIiri'dopuHrnl  of  diameter.      In  tlic  Ly**t^« 

lADcl  CbantiiOcs  ihe  youUis  are  die  ccniral  figiircs,  and  frcquciu  alli^  — 

^ODS  aic  made  lo  the  place  of  mj^etlng,  which  b  a  palaestra.     Hcr-^ 
the  pla<c  of  mcciing.  which  is  a!so  a  pahcHra,  is  qtutc  for^lEcn,  ar»' 
the  boy9  play  a  subordinaic  parL  The  stancr  ia  of  old  and  elder  mc] 
of  whom  Socralcti  \%  the  youngest. 

First  \%  the  aged  Lyaiinachus,  who  may  bo  compared  with 
ir  iW  Republic,  and,  like  him,  withdraws  From  ihc  arg^umeot,    Mrf- 
sias,  who  is  only  his  shadow,  also   subsides  into   silence.      Both 
them,  hy  their  own  confession,  have  been  ilNeducated,  «  i*  furth- 
Ghown  by  the  circumstance  that  I^yslmachuv,  the  friend  of  Sopliroi 

Lienis,  bos  ne\er  heard  of  the  fnnic  of  Socrjiicii,  hiH  f.on;  tltey  bi^lm. 

rto  dilTcfcnt  circle*-      In  the  Mcno  (p,  94)  tJieif  want  of  cdticaiion  ^-'^ 
all  but  the  arts  of  riding  an<l  wrestling  U  adduced  as  a  proof  lh- 

■virfae  cannot  be  taught.  The  recognition  of  Socrates  by  Lysimachi 
U  extremely  graceful ;  and  his  military  expbitf  naturally  connect  hii 
with  ihc  twr>  genrrah,  cif  whom  rm<-  has  witne^w-H  thpm.  The  charoctei 
of  Kicia»  an<l  Laehci  arc  indicated  by  their  opinions  on  the  exhibition  ■ 
the  man  fiRhting  in  h^avy  armour.  The  more  <TnUghi«ne<l  Nieiaa  % 
quite  ready  to  accept  the  new  art,  which  Lacfaeft  ireiis  with  ridic 

^Seeming  to  think  that  tliia,  or  any  other  military  qucitior^  may  li^^^ 
settled  by  asking,  'What  do  the  Lacedaemonians  siy?'  [The 
is  Ihc  thoLLgblful  general,  willing  to  nvaii  hinisielf  of  any  di^icoirry  l 
the  art  of  war  (Ariwoph.  Avcs  363);  the  otlwr  i*  llic  inatlioil 
who  relies  on  bis  o\vn  experience,  and  is  the  enemy  cf  innovation ;  j  t>  1 
can  act  but  cannot  s[>eak.  and  Is  apt  to  lose  his  icmper  It  is  tv- 
bc  noted  that  one  of  tbcm  is  suppascd  to  be  a  hearer  of  Socnte^-J 
the  other  Is  only  acquiinicd  wiih  bis  acuons.  Laches  is  the  adiniref^' 
of  the  Dorian  mode;  and  into  his  mouth  the  ri^nuuk  is  i>ul  that  ther*""*' 
arc  some  periOOB  who,  never  having  been  taught,  ore  better  tlian  lIios»^^ 
who  have.  Like  a  novice  in  the  art  of  disputation,  Ije  is  delighted  wiitf-^ 
the  bils  of  Socrates;  ard  i«  disposed  to  be  angry  wiili  the  re&nctneiits  0^^* 
Nicias. 

In  the  di»custion  of  tlie  main  thesis  of  the  Dialogue — '  What   i^^ 
Courage?"  the  antagonism  of  the  two  cbamctCTS  is  stiB  more  dearth 
brought  out ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  preliminary  cjiicstion,  the  truth  iff 
parted  between  ihem.    Gradually,  and  not  without  diOiojUy.  Ijurhes  b 
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^^mtd«  ta  pftsa  on  Trom  the  more  po|»ular  lf>  ihc  more  phOosophical  j 

it   has  w:xtx  occurred  lo  him  tlm  tlvcrc  was  any  other  couni^  ihui 

Bthftt  of  ibc  soidicr;  and  only  t>/  an  effort  of  ihc  mind  can  he  frame 

a    f^Dcral  notion   at  all.     Ko  sooner   has  tbia  goniTii]   noiion  boea  i 

formed  than  ii  evanesces  before  the  dialectic  of  Socmtcs ;  and  Nicias 

nppcais  from  the  ottier  aiilc  wiih  the  Sc^cntic  doclnnc.  that  courage 

is    knowledge.      This    b    exphiiieti    to    mean    knowledge   of  thin^ 

lerriUe  in  ihe  future.    Bui  Sociate^  <!enies  Uiat  Uje  kncwletl^'e  of  the 

faAire  w  ftspAmhle  from  ihal  of  ilie  past  and  presenl;  1:1  other  worttn, 

true  knrrarlcd^  is  not  that  of  ihc  sooihsaj'cr  but  of  die  philosopher. 

And  all  knovle<Igc  n-ill  thus  be   equivalent  to   aJI    virtuc^-a  posidon) 

^'vrhidi  dftcwherc  SocrAtc«  is  not  unwilling  to  ^mli,    hut  which  witl 

^pVKH  a«6JBt  OS  in  dittingnishing  the  naltire  of  coura^      In  this  porC 

f^f  Ihe  DbJoguc  the  coDimat  1>eiween  the  xnode  of  crosaHrxamination 

^^Kida  IB  practised  by  Laches  and  by  SocfAtcA,  and  aUo  the  manTier  in 

L      ^^'Viich  ihc  dcftiiiuoi)   of  Lacltca   t»   moiJe   10  approximate  to  iliat  uf 

B  ^icuu,  arc  wonhy  of  fUtcniion.  I 

H        Thus,  vltb  som«  intimaiion  of  the  connexloit  and  imtty  of  virtu<? 

P  **id  ImowlcdgCp  wc  arrive  at  no  dibiinct  result*    The  two  aspects  of 

couiage  are  never  harmonized.     The  knowlt^dge  which  in  the  Prola- 

Bofu  \%  explained  as  thb  faculty  of  ealiniaring  pleasures  and  pains  la 

'*ere  lo*t  in  an  unmeaning  and  iranscendcniAl  conception,    Yei  scveial 

h*-*'Uc  intim:itionH  of  the  nature  of  cxiufage  are  Allowe<l  to  nppcar:   (t) 
'^^liat  couiage  »  moral  as  well  as  physical:   (a)  Ttiat  true  coura^l 
**   hseparable  from  knoi^lcd^c.  and  yet  (3)   is  hascd  on  a  »ort  of 
'^aiural  instinct-     Laches  exhibits  one  aspect  of  courage ;  Nicijii  iJie 

k**U«j.     The  perfect  image  and  hinnony  of  hoih  is  only  realixtd  in 
Soaates  kiniMlf.  i 

The  Diiloj^ie  offers  one  amon^  many  examples  of  the  frci^dom 
^^ith  which  Pluto  treaEft  hc^.      For  llie  scene  nni«t  be  supposed  lo 
**a.ve  occurred   bctvcea   ftx.  4^4*  the  year  of  the  Biitle  of  Ddium 
\*8i  ^.  and  b-c.  aia>  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Maniinea*  at  whif.h 
Laches  felU     Bui  if  Socnttct  w^s  more  th^n  w\'enty  years  of  ngi^  at 
^^  trial  ia  3<>4>  («ee  Apology),  he  conid  not  have  been  a  young  min 
W  tney  tine  ifier  the  battle  of  Dclium, 
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fp»'-  Lys,  You  liavc  seen  the  exhibition  ^f  the  man  fighting  in 
1^  armour,  Nicia-s  xxxd  Lijchts^  hui  wc  dW  nut  idl  you  at  the 
time  the  reason  uhy  my  frknd  Mclcsias  ^[id  I  asked  you  to 
go  uitli  uft  and  sec  him.  I  think  ih^it  wc  may  as  well  conrcss 
this,  for  vfc  certainly  ought  not  to  have  any  reserve  witli  you. 
The  reason  was,  that  wc  were  intcndin*;  to  ask  your  advice. 
Some  Uu{fh  at  the  very  notion   of  advising   others,  and  when 

I  they  are  a^ed  wtU   not  say  what  they  think.    They  guess  at 
the  wishes  of  the  person  who  asks  them,  and  answer  according 
to  his,  and  not  according   to  their  own,  opiuion.     But  as  wc 
know  that  you  arc  good  judges,  and   will   say  exactly  what 
you  thitik.  wc  Iiavc  taken  you  into  our  counsels.     The  matter 
about  wiiich  i  am  nuking  ail  this  preface  is  a»  rotlow^s  :  Mele^ias 
and  I  have  two  sons;  that  is  his  son, and  he  is  named  Thucy*- 
|i:^did«Sr  after   his  grandfather;   and  this  is   mine,   who   Ik  also 
tilled  after  his  grandfather,  Afistidcs.     Now,  we  are  resolved 
lo  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  youths,  and  not  to  let  them  run 
about  as  they  likc^  which  is  too  often  the  way  with  the  young, 
»hen  they  arc  no  longer  children,  but  to  begin  at  once  and  do 
toe  utmo^  that  wc  can  for  them.    And  knowing  that  you 
tevc  sons  of  your  own,  we  thought  that  you  were  most  likely 
^  have   attended  to  their   training  and   improvement,  and,  if 
)<>u  liavo  not  attcndetl  to  them,  wc  may  remind  you  that  you 
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ought  to  have  done  so,  and  would  invite  yoti  to  assist  us  in    j 
th€  fulfilment  of  a  common  duty.     1  will  tcU  you,  Ntcias  and  I 
Laches,  even   at   tlic  rislc   of  being  tedious,  Iiow  wc  came  to  I 
thmk  of  this,     Mdcsias  and  \  live  together,  and  our  two  sons  I 
hVc  with  us;  and  now,  as  1  was  sa>ing  at  first,  wc  arc  (fcliig  I 
to  confess  to  yoUp     Both  of  us  often  tailc  to  the  lads  «ttK>ut  the  I 
many   noble   deeds  which   our   own   fathers  did   in   war  and  1 
peace— in  the  management  of  the  allies,  and  in  the  adminsua- 
tion  of  tlic  city ;  but  neither  of  us  has  any  deeds  of  his  own  which 
he  can  show.    Now  wc  arc  somewhat  ashamed  of  this  contra** 
being  seen  by  them^  and  we  blame  our  fathers  for  letting  i>^ 
be  spoiled  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  vhiJc  they  were  occuj^cd 
with   the  concerns  of  others ;   and  wc  urge  all  this   upon  tli<2 
lads,  pointing  out  to  them  that  tliey  will  nut  grow  up  to  honout 
if  they  are  fvbcllious  and  take  no  pains  about  themselves  ; 
but  that  if  ihey  take  pains  they  may,  perhaps,  become  worthy 
of  the  names  which  lhc>'  bean     The>',  on  their  part,  promis*^ 
to  comply  Willi  our  wishes ;   and  our  care  is  to  discover  wh^^ 
studies  or  pursuits  arc  likely  to  be  most   improving  to  thcH^' 
Some  one  commended    to  lis  the  art  of  using  weapon*,  which 
he  thought  an  excellent  accomplishment  for  a  young  man   to 
leam  ;  an<l  he  praised  the  man  whose  exhibition  you  have  seen* 
and  told  us  to  go  and  see  him.    And  wc  determined  that  w^ 
would  go,  and  get  you  to  accom|)any  us  j  and  wc  were  intend- 
ing at  the  same  time>  if  you  did  not  object,  to  take  coun*^' 
with  you  about  the  education  of  our  sons.    That  is  ihe  mattt:*" 
which  we  wanted  to  talk  over  with  you ;  and  wc  hope  that  yo** 
will  give  us  your  opinion  about  Ihia  art  of  fighting  in  armovA*"* 
and  about  any  other  studies  or  pursuits  which  may  or  may  n*^^ 
be  desirable  for  a  young  man  to  learn,    IMcase  to  say  whetli*^'^ 
you  agree  to  our  proposal, 

iViVr,  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Lysimachus  and  Mele^as, 
applaud  your  purpose,  and  will  gladly  assbt  you ;  and  I  bclie^*'"^ 
that  you.  Laches,  will  be  equally  glad. 

La,  Certainly,  Nicias ;   and  1  quite  approve  of  the   remn 
which  I-ysimachus  made  about   his  own  father  and  ihe  fath 
of  Melcsias,  and  which   is  applicable,  not  only  to  them,  but 
us,  and  to  every  one  who  is  occupied  with  public  arTairc 
he  says,  they  arc  trvi  apt  lo  be  negligent  and  careless  of 
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own  children  and  tliwr  private  concerns.  There  is  miich  tnith 
in  that  remark  of  yours,  Lysimachus,  But  why,  instead  of 
consulting  u&,  do  yo\\  not  consult  our  friend  Socrates  about 
the  education  of  the  youths?  He  is  of  the  same  dome  with 
you,  jind  is  always  passing  his  time  in  places  in  which  the 
youth  have  any  noble  study  or  pursuit,  such  ae  you  arc  en- 
quiring after. 

I^jfs.  Why,  Laches,  has  Socrates  ever  attended  to  mattery  cX 
this  sort? 

La.  Certainly,  Lysimachus. 

Nu.  That  I  liave  the  means  of  tcnowlng  as  well  as  Laches; 
for  <)uitc  latdy  he  supplied  mc  with  a  tencher  of  music  for  my 
sons, — Damon,  the  disciple  of  Agathoclcs,  who  is  a  most  Ac- 
complished man  in  every  way,  as  well  as  a  mufiictaru  and  a 
I  companion  of  inestimable  value  for  young  men  at  their  age, 
I^ys.  Tho.'^c  who  have  reached  my  lime  of  life,  Socrates  and 
Nicias  and  Ladies,  fall  out  of  acquaintance  with  the  young,  be- 
cause they  are  generally  detained  at  home  by  oJd  age  \  but  I 
hope  thai  you,  O  aon  of  Sophroniscus,  will  let  your  fellow  dcnics- 

»nicn  have  the  benefit  of  any  advice  which  you  arc  able  to  give 
Uiccn*  And  I  have  a  claim  upon  you  as  an  old  friend  of  your 
fatlier;  for  !  and  he  were  always  companions  and  friends,  and 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  there  never  wa5  a  difference  between 
us ;  and  now  IE  comes  back  to  me;  at  ihe  mention  of  your 
name,  that  I  have  heard  these  lads  talking  to  one  another  at 
8 1  home,  and  often  speaking  of  Socrates  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise;  but  I  have  never  thought  to  ask  them  whether  the  son 
of  Sophroniscus  was  the  person  whom  they  meant*  Tell  me, 
my  boy,  whether  this  is  the  Socrates  of  whom  you  have  often 
Spoken  ? 

ScH.  Certainly,  father,  this  is  he. 

Lys,  \  am  delighted  to  hear,  Socrates,  that  you  maintain  the 
name  of  your  father,  who  was  a  most  excellent  man ;  and  I 
further  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  our  family  ties  being  renewed. 

La.  Indeed,  Lysimaclius,  you  ought  not  to  give  him  up;  for 
I  can  assure  you  that  1  have  seen  him  maintaining,  not  only 
his  father's,  but  also  his  country's  name.  He  was  my  companion 
in  the  retreat  from  Deliuni,  and  I  can  teil  you  that  if  others 
had  only   been   like   him,  the  honour  of  our  country   would 
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have  been  maintained,  and  the  great  defeat  would  never  have 
occurred. 

Ly^  That  is  very  liigh  praise  vrlijch  is  given  to  you,  Socrates^ 
by  faithful  witness^  and  for  actions  tike  Lhew.  And  let  mc 
tcU  you  tile  pleasure  which  I  fee]  in  hearing  of  )'our  fanic;  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  regard  me  as  one  of  your  best  friends  \ 
indeed  you  ought  to  have  visited  us  long  ago,  and  reckoned  us 
among  your  friencb ;  but  now,  from  this  day  forward,  as  wc 
have  at  last  found  one  another  out*  do  as  I  say — come  and 
make  acquaintance  with  me,  and  with  these  young  men,  that 
1  may  continue  your  friend,  as  I  was  your  father^s.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  do  this,  and  shall  venture  to  remind  you.  But 
what  say  you  of  the  matter  of  which  we  were  bcginniag  to 
speak — the  art  of  fighting  in  armour?  Is  that  a  practice  in 
which  the  lads  may  be  advantageously  instructed? 

So€,  1  will  endeavour  to  advise  you,  L>*simachus,  as  far  as  I 
can  in  this  matter,  and  also  in  every  way  will  comply  with 
your  wishes ;  hut  as  1  am  younger  and  not  so  exi>ericnccd,  I 
think  that  I  ought  certainly  to  hear  first  what  my  eiders  have 
to  say,  and  to  learn  of  them,  and  if  I  have  anything  to  add, 
then  I  may  venture  to  give  my  opinion  to  them  as  well  as  to 
you.     Suppose,  Nicias,  that  one  of  you  speaks  first 

Nu.  I  have  no  objection,  Socrates  ;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
the  acquirement  of  this  art  is  in  many  ways  useful  to  young 
men.  There  is  an  advantage  in  their  being  employed  during 
their  leisure  hours  in  a  way  which  tends  to  improve  their  t8] 
bodily  constitution,  and  not  in  the  way  in  which  young  men 
arc  too  apt  to  be  employed.  No  gymnastics  could  be  better 
or  harder  exercise;  and  this,  and  the  art  of  riding,  arc  of  all 
arts  most  befitting  to  a  freeman;  for  they  only  who  arc  thus 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms  are  the  athletes  cf  cur  military  pro- 
fession, trained  in  that  on  which  the  conflict  turns.  More- 
over in  actual  battle,  when  you  have  to  fight  in  a  line  with 
a  number  of  others,  this  sort  of  acquirement  will  be  of  some 
use,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest,  when  the  ranks  are  broken  and 
you  have  to  fight  singly  ;  cither  in  pursuit,  when  you  are 
attacking  sonic  one  who  is  defending  himself,  or  in  flight, 
when  you  have  to  defend  yourself  against  an  assailant.  Cer- 
tainly  be  who  possessed  the  art  could  not  meet  with  any  harm 
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at  the  hands  of  a  single  penon,  or  perhaps  of  scveml ;  and  in 
iuiy  case  he  would  have  a  great  advantage.     Further,  this  sort 

^  cf  skill  Inclines  a  man  to  other  noble  Jettons;  for  every  man^ 
who  has  learned  how  to  fight  in  arms  will  desire  to  learn  the 
proper  arrangement  of  an  -irniy,  which  is  the  sequel  of  the 
lesson:  and  when  he  has  learned  this,  and  his  ambition  is  once 
lired,  he  wili  go  on  to  Icam  the  complete  art  of  the  general. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  other  military  arts  will  be  useful  and  valuable  to  a  man; 
and  this  lesson  may  be  the  beginning  of  tJiem,  Let  me  add  a 
further  advantage,  which  is  by  no  means  a  slight  one^ — that 
this  science  will  make  any  man  a  great  deal  more  valiant  and 
self-possessed  in  the  field.  And  I  wilJ  not  disdain  to  mention, 
what  to  some  may  appear  to  be  a  small  matter,  that  he  will 
make  a  bcllcr  appearance  at  the  right  time ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  time  when  his  appearance  will  strike  terror  into  his  enemies. 
My  opinion  then.  Lysimachus^  i-i,  as  I  say,  that  the  youths 
should  be  instructed  in  this  art»  and  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  given.  But  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  Laches,  if  he 
has  another  view. 

La.  I  should  not  like  to  say,  Nicias,  that  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  learned ;  for  all  knowledge  appears  to  be  a 
good :  and  if,  as  Nicias  and  as  the  teachers  of  the  art  affirm, 
this  use  of  arms  is  really  a  species  of  knowledge,  then  it  ought 
to  be  learned ;  but  if  not,  and  if  those  who  profess  to  teach  it 
are  deceivers  cnly;  or  if  it  be  knowledge,  but  not  of  a  valu* 
able  sort,  then   what  is  the  use  of  learning  it?       I  say  this, 

183  because  1  think  that  if  it  had  beun  really  valuable,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, whose  whole  life  is  passed  in  finding  out  and 
practising  the  arts  which  give  them  an  advantage  over  other 
nations  in  war,  would  have  discovered  this  one.  And  even  if 
they  had  not,  still  these  professors  of  the  art  would  certainly 
not  have  failed  to  discover  that  of  all  the  Hellenes  the  Lace- 
daemonians have  the  greatest  interest  in  such  matters,  and 
that  a  master  of  the  art  who  was  honoured  among  them  would 
have  been  sure  tc  have  made  his  fortune  among  other  nations, 
just  as  a  tragic  ]v^et  would  wlio  H  honoured  among  ourselves; 
which  19  the  reason  why  he  who  fancies  that  he  can  write  a 
tragedy    doe»    not    go   about    itinerating    in    the    neighhouring 
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states,  but  rushes  hiihcr  straight,  and  exhibit*  at  Athens;  and 
this   is   riiitiirft].      Whereas   I   perceive   that   these   tighten    iff^ 
I  armour  regard   Laccd^cmon  as  a   sacred    invtolabk-   tt-rritory* 
[which  they  do  not  toudi  with  the  j*oinl  of  their  foot;  but  the> 
\  make  a  circuit  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and   would   lathd 
exhibit  to  any  others  than  to  the  Spartans ;  and  particularly  to 
tho:;e  who  would  themselves  acknowledge  that  they  are  by  no 
means  firstrate  in  the  arts  of  war.   Further,  Lysinnachus,  1  hav^i 
encountcrc^d  a  good  many  of  these  gentlemen  in  actual  scrvicOi 
and  have  taken  their  measure,  which  I  can  give  you  at  once  ; 
for  none  of  these  masters  of  fence  have  ever  been  distinguish c<i 
in  war, — there  has  been  a  sort  of  fatality  about  them;   whi'^ 
in  alt  other  arts  ihc  men  of  note  have  been  always  those  wh^ 
h;ivc  practised  the  art,  these  appear  to  be  a  most  unfortuna^t^ 
exception.     For  example,  this  very  Stcaitaus,  whom  you  and     ' 
have  just  witnessed  exhibiting  in  all  that   crowd  and   making 
Buch  sjTcat  professions  of  his  powers.  I   have  seen  at  anothc' 
time  making,  ii  sober  truth,  an  involuntary  exhibition  of  hir*'"' 
Ixclf,  which  was  a  far  better  spectacle.       He  was  a  marine  o«^ 
^)oard  a  ship  which  struck  a  transport  vessel,  and  was  arm^*^ 
with  a  weapon,  lialf  spear,  half  scythe,  the  singularity  of  whi<^*^ 
was  worthy  of  the  singularity  of  the  man.      To  make  a  lon^ 
story  short,  T  will  only  tell  you  what  happened  to  this  nolat>I^ 
invention  of  the  sc>'thc-spear.    He  was  fi^htini:,  and  the  scytl^^ 
end  caught  in  the  rigging  of  the  other  ship,  and  stuck    fast  7 
and  he  tugged,  but  was  unable  to  get  his  weapon  free.     TI»^ 
two  ships  were  passing  one  iinoiher.       He  first  ran  along  )»»* 
own  ship  holding  on  to  the  spear;  but  as  the  other  ship  pass^*' 
by  and  drew  him  after  as  he  was  holding  on,  he  let  the  spc^*** 
slip  through  his  hand  until  he  retained   only  the  end  of  tl^ 
handle.     The  people  in  the  transport  clapped  their  hands,  an^ 
I  laughed  at  his  ridiculous  figure;  and  when  some  one  threw   ^ 
stone,  which  fell  on  the  deck  at  his  feet,  and  he  quitted   hi^ 
hold   of  tlie  scylhe-sptar,   the  crew  of  his    own   trireme  ^S£> 
burst  out  laughing  \  they  eouM  not   refrain  when  they  beheld 
the  weapon  waving  in  the  air,  suspendt-d   from    the   transport. 
Now  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  somethmg  in  such  an 
art,  as  Nicias  asserts,  but  I  tell  you  my  experience;  and,  aa  1 
said  at  first,  whether  this  he  an  art  nf  which  the  advantage  is 
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fto  slight,  or  not  an  art  at  all,  but  only  an  imposition,  in 
cither  case  there  is  no  u»e  in  such  an  acquirement.  For  my 
opinion  if,  that  if  the  professor  of  this  art  be  a  coward,  he  will 
_^  be  likccly  to  become  r^^h,  and  his  character  will  be  only  more 
■  notorious ;  or  if  he  be  brave,  and  fail  ever  £0  little,  other  men 
will  be  on  tlie  u^tch,  rind  he  wilt  be  greatly  traduced;  for 
there  i«  a  jealousy  of  such  pretenders;  and  unices  ^  man  bo 
pre-eminent   in    valour,  he    cannot    help   being    ridiculous,  if  he 

I  rays  that  he  has  this  skill  in  weapons.  Such  is  my  judgment, 
Lysimachus,  of  the  desirableness  of  this  art;  but  a-s  I  said  at 
fii^t,  ask  Socrates,  and  do  not  let  him  go  until  he  has  given 
you  his  opinion  of  the  matter.  fl 

»Lys.  I  am  going  to  ask  this  favour  of  j-ou,  Socrates  ;  aa  id 
the  more  necessary  because  the  two  councillors  disagree,  and 
aocne  one  is  needed  to  decide  between  thcni.  Had  they 
agreed,  this  might  not  have  been  required.  Hut  jsti  Laches 
has  voted  one  way  and  Nicias  anoihcr,  J  should  like  to  bear 
with  which  of  our  two  friends  y^jw  agree. 

Stx,  Wljiii,  Lysimachus^  are  you  going  to  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  majority? 

Lys.  Why,  yes,  Socrates  \  what  other  way  is  there  ? 
&         Sec.  And  would   you   agree   in  that,  Meksiaa?   If  you  were  \ 
'     deliberating  about   the  gymnastic   training  of  your  son,  would    ' 
you  follow  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  us^  or  the  opinion  of 
the  one  who  had  been  trained  and  cxeiciscd  under  a  skilful 
master  ? 

Afri.  I  should  take  the  advice  of  the  latter^  Socrates;  as 
would  be  reasonable. 

Soc.  His  one  vote  would  be  worth  more  than  the  vote  of  all 
us  four? 

Mei,  Certainly. 

^oc.  And  lor  this  reason,  as  1  imagine, — because  a  gt'Kxl 
decision  is  based  ox%  knowledge  and  not  on  numbers? 

MeL  To  be  sure, 
■85  ^oc.  Must  we  nut  then  first  of  all  ask,  whether  there  is  any 
one  of  us  who  has  knowledge  in  that  about  whicli  wc  arc  de- 
liberating? If  there  is,  let  us  take  his  advice,  though  he  be 
one  only,  and  not  mind  the  others  ;  if  there  is  not,  let  us  seek 
further  counsel.     Is  this  a  slight  matter  about  which  you  and 
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K  Lyamadius  are  deliberating?     Are  you  not  risViiig  the  greate« 
B  of  your  poeseesioas^     For  children  arc  your  riches  ;  ancJ  upon 
th«ir  turning  out  well  or  ill  depends  the  whole  order  of  their 
fathcrd  house. 

Afti.  That  is  tnie. 

■ScV,   Great  care,  then,  is  required  in  the  matter? 

MrL  Certainly. 

Sifc,  Suppose,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  that  we  were  con- 
udcring,  or  wanting  to  considcT,  who  was  the  best  trainer. 
Should  we  not  decide  in  hi3  favour  who  kaew  and  had  prac- 
tiscd  the  art,  and  had  the  best  teachers? 

M€i.  I  tliink  that  wc  should. 

Sec,  But  would  there  not  arise  a  prior  question  about  the 
nature  of  the  art  of  which  we  want  to  find  the  masters? 

M^I.  I  do  not  understand. 

Soc.  Let  me  try  to  make  my  meaning  plainer  then.  I  du 
not  think  that  we  luvc  as  yet  dcdded  wliat  that  is  about  which 
we  are  consulting,  when  we  ask  which  of  us  is  or  is  not  :ikilled 
in  the  art,  and  has  or  has  not  had  a  teacher  of  the  artn 

Nk,  Why,  Socrates,  Is  not  tlie  question  whether  young  men 
ot^ht  or  ought  not  to  learn  the  art  of  fighting  in  armour? 

Sec.  Yes,  Nicfas;  but  there  is  also  a  prior  question,  which  I 
may  illustrate  in  this  way:  When  a  person  considers  about 
applying  a  medicine  to  the  cyts^  would  you  say  that  he  is 
consulting  about  the  medicine  or  about  the  eyes? 

I/ic,  About  the  ^y&. 

Soc.  And   when   he  considers  if  he  shall  s«t  a  bridle  on  a 
horse,  he  thinks  of  the  horse  and  not  of  the  bridle  f* 
-^      Nic.  True. 

Soc.  And  in  a  word,  when  lie  considers  anything  for  the 
sake  of  another  thing,  he  thinks  of  the  end  and  not  of  the 
means  ? 

A'lV,  Certainly. 

Soc  And  when  you  call  in  an  adviser,  you  should  see  whether 
he  is  skilful  in  the  accomplishment  of  tlic  cud  which  you  have 
in  view,  as  well  as  of  the  means? 

Nic,  Most  true. 

Soc.  And  at  present  we  have  in  view  some  kind  of  know- 
ledge, the  end  of  which  is  the  soul  of  youth? 
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J  ^AT.  The  question  i^  Which  of  us  U  skilful  or  successful  in 
H  the  trcatm<;nt  of  the  «out,  and  which  of  us  has  had  good 
H   tuclicrs? 

H  /^  Well  but,  Socnxies  ;  did  you  never  observe  that  sonic 
H  Knions,  who  have  had  no  teachers,  arc  more  skilful  than  those 
H   wlio  have,  in  some  thing;*? 

r        Soc>  Yes,  Laches,  1  have  observed  that ;  but  ycm  would  not 
!       he  vcr>*  willing  to  trust  thcni  if  Ihcy  only  profesactl  to  be  nmstcra 
'^f  their  art,  unk'ss  they  could   show  some  proof  of  their  skill 
^*ot  excellence  in  one  or  more  works. 
H       Lg.  yhzt  Ls  true; 

H       Soc,  And  therefore,  Laches  and  Nieia!*,  as  Lysimachus  and 

M  ■^elcsias.  in  their  anxiety  to  improve  the  minds  t>f  ihcii  sons, 

'^ive  aftked  our  advice  about  them,  wc  too  should  tell  them  who 

^ur  teachers  were,  if  wc  say  that  wc  have  had  any,  and  prt>vc 

Ihcni  to  be  men  of  merit  and  oxpcrierced  traincre  of  the  minds 

■  T^f  youth  and  really  our  teachera     Or  if  any  of  us  says  that  he 

Hlias  no  teacher,  but  that  he  has  works  to  show  of  his  own;  then 

Hlie   should    point   out   to   them  what   Athenians  or  strangers, 

P  bond   or  free,  he  Is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  improved. 

But  if  he  can  show  neitlicr  teachers  nor  works,  then  he  should 

tell   them   to    look   cut   for   others;   and   not   nm  the  risk  of 

spoiling  the  children  of  fricnda  which  is  the  most  formidyble 

accusation  that  can  be  brought  against  any  one  by  those  nearest 

to  him.     As  for  myself,  Lymmachus  and   Mclesias.  1  am  the 

first  to  confess  that  I  have  never  had  a  teacher :   although  I 

liave  always  from  my  earliest  youth  desired  to  have  one.     But 

I  J  am  too  poor  to  give  money  to  the  Sophists,  who  are  the 
only  pn)fe-woTS  of  moral  Improvement;  and  to  this  day  I  have 
fiever  been  able  to  discover  the  srt  myself,  though  1  should 
not  be  siirpristtl  if  Nicia«  or  Lacht^s  may  have  learned  or 
discovered  it :  for  they  arc  far  wc^lthior  than  1  am,  and  may 
therefore  have  learnt  of  <iihi.'rs.  And  they  are  older  too;  so 
that  they  have  had  morr  time  to  maWe  the  diieovery.  And  I 
»  really  believe  that  ihcy  are  able  to  educate  a  nian  ;  for  unless 
y  they  had  been  confident  in  their  own  knowledge,  they  would 
never  have  spoken  thu«  decidedly  of  the  purgiiits  which  are 
advantageous  or  hurtful  to  a  young  man.     I  repose  confidence 
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in  both  of  them  ;   but  I  am  surj>risetl  to  find  that  ihcy  differ^" 
from    one    another     And   therefore,    Ly-simachus,  as    Laches  J 
su^cstcd  that  you  shouki  detain  mc,  and  not  kl  mc  go  until ' 
I  answered,  I  in  turn  earnestly  beseech  and  advise  you  to  detain 
Laches  and  Nidaa,  and  question  them.     I  would  have  you  say 
to   them:    Socr<ite<  ;iver.s  that    he  has  no   knowledge   of  the 
mailer— he    U    unable    to    decide   whicli  of  you  speaks    truly; 
neither  discoverer  nor  student  Is  he  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  you,  Laehcs  and  Nicias^  should  each  of  you  tell  us  who  b 
the  most  skilful  educator  whom  you   have  ever  known;    and 
whether  you  invented  the  art  yoursclvc-s  or  learned  of  another; 
and  if  you  learned,  who  were  your  respective  teachers^  and  who  v 
were  their  brothers  in  the  art ;    and  then,  if  you  arc  too  much 
occupied  in  politics  to  teach  us  yourselves,  let  us  go  to  them, 
and   present   them   with  gifts,  or  make  interest  with  them,  or 
both,  in  the  hope  that  thc>'  may  be  induced  to  take  charge  of 
all  our  families,  in  order  that  they  may  not  grow  up  infcnor, 
and  disgrace  their  ancestors.     But  if  you  arc  yourselves  ortginal  ■ 
discoverers  in  that  fiekl,  give  us  some  proof  of  your  skill.    Who 
are  they  who,  havin^^  betrn  inferior  persons,  have  become  under 
your  care  good  and  noble  ?     For  if  tliis  is  your  first  attempt  at 
education,  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may  be  trying  the  cxpcri* 
mcnt,  not  on  the  'vile  corpus'  of  a  Carian  slave,  but  on  your 
own  ions,  or  the  sons  of  your  fnend,  and,  as  the  proverb  says,  I 
'  break  the  large  vessel  in  learning  to  make  pols/    Tell  us  then, 
what  qualities  you  claim  or  do  not  claim.     Make  ihcm  tell  you 
thatj  Lysimachus.  and  do  not  let  them  off. 
■U-^f.  J  very   much  approve  of  the  words   of   Socrates,   my 
"mends;  but  you,  Nicias  and  Lachcs>  must  determine  whether 
yoj  will  be  questioned,  and  give  an  explanation  about  nutters 
of  this  sort.   Assuredly,  1  and  Melcsias  would  be  greatly  pleased  \ 
to  hear  you  answer  the  questions  which  Socrutes  asks,  if  you 
will :  for  I  began  by  saying  that  we  took  you  into  our  counsels 
becau.tte  we  thought  that  you  would  have  attended  to  the  sub-  ■ 
jecl,   especially   as  you    have  children  who,  like  our  own,  arc 
nearly  of  an  age  to  be  educated.     Well,  then,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  suppose  that  you  take  Socrates  into  partnersliip;  and 
do  you  and  he  ask  and  answer  one  another's  questions:  for,  as 
he  has  well  said,  wc  are  deliberating  about  the  most  im[>ort2nt 
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^^  cur  coiKcrns.     I  hope  that  you  will  sec  fit  to  comply  with 
wur  fcqucst. 

INk.  I  sec  very  clearly,  LysJmachuft,  that  you  have  only 
fcnown  Socrates'  fathor,  and  have  no  acquaiiUance  with  Socrates 
himself:  at  least,  you  can  only  have  known  him  when  he  was  a 
cliildj  and  may  have  met  him  ;imong  his  fclluw-tnlnv^men,  in 
Company  with  his  Father,  at  a  sacrifice,  or  at  some  other  ^alher- 
in^.    You  clearly  show  that  you  have  never  known  hini  since 

Ilu  anivcd  at  manhoodp 
Lys.  Why  do  you  say  that,  Nicias? 
Nk,  You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  one  who  has  an 
intellectual   affinity  to   Socrates  and   enters   into   conversation 
with  him  is  liable  to  be  drawn  into  an  aq;umcnt;  and  wliat- 
c\'cr  subject  he  may  start,  he  will  bo  continually  carried  round 
and  Found  by  him,  until  at  last  he  Jinds  that  he  has  to  give  an 
;iSiB4cconnt  both  of  his  present  and  past  life;  and  when  he  is  once 
I     entangled,  Socrtitcs  will  not  let  him  go  until  he  has  completely 
■  and  thoroughly  sifted  him.     Now  1  am  used  lo  hts  ways;  and 
^  I  know  that  he  will  certainly  do  a*  I  say,  and  also  that  I  my- 
self will   be  the  sufferer;   for   I   am  fond  of  his  conversation, 
Lysimachus.     Neither  do  I   think  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
being  reminded  of  the  evil  which  we  arc,  or  have  been,  doing : 
he  who  does  not  fly  from  reproof  will  be  sure  to  take  more  heed 
of  his  after  life ;  as  Solon  says,  he  will  wish  and  desire  lo  be 
learning  so  long  as  he  llvci*,  and  will  not  think  tliat  old  age  of 
itself  brings  wisdom.     To  mc,  to  be  cross-examined  by  Socrates 
is  neither  unusual   nor  unpleasant;    indeed,  1  knew  all  along 
that  where  Socrates  was,  the  argument  would   soon  pass  from 
our  sens  to  ourselves;   and  therefore,  I  say  that  for  my  part, 
I  am  quite  Milling  to  discourse  with  Socrates  in  his  own  man< 
ner  ;  but  you  had  better  ask  our  friend  Laches  what  his  feeling 
may  be. 

jCa  1  have  but  one  feeling,  Nicias,  or  (shall  I  say?)  two 
■feelings,  about  discussions.  Some  would  think  that  I  am  a 
Icwcr,  and  to  others  I  may  seem  to  be  a  hater  of  discourse ; 
for  when  I  hear  a  man  discoursing  of  virtue,  or  of  any  sort  of 
wisdom,  who  is  a  true  man  and  worthy  of  his  theme,  I  am 
delighted  be>'ond  measure :  and  I  compare  the  man  and  his 
words,  and   note   the  harmony  and   correspondence  of  them. 
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Ami  such  an  one  1  deem  to  be  Uic  tmc  musiciaa,  attuned  to 
a  fairer  harmony  than  that  of  the  lyre,  or  any  pleo-sant  instru- 
ment of  music ;  for  truly  he  has  in  hi5  own  life  a  harmony  of 
words  and  deeds  arranged,  not  in  the  Ionian,  or  in  the  Fhr)^aii 
mode,  nor  yet  in  the  Lydian,  but  in  the  true  Hellenic  mode, 
which  in  the  Dorian,  and  no  other.  Such  an  one  makes  me 
merry  with  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  when  I  hear  him  1  am 
thought  Co  be  a  lover  of  discourse ;  so  e^cr  am  I  in  drinking 
in  his  words.  But  a  man  whose  actions  do  not  agree  with  his 
words  is  An  annoyance  to  me  \  and  the  better  he  speaks  the 
more  I  hate  him.  and  then  I  seem  to  be  a  hater  of  discourse* 
As  to  Socrates,  I  hive  no  knowledge  of  his  words,  but  of  oldf 
as  would  seem,  I  have  had  experience  of  his  deeds;  and  his 
deeds  show  that  free  and  noble  sentiments  may  be  expected  iB^ 
from  him.  And  if  his  words  accord,  then  I  am  of  one  mind 
with  him,  and  sliall  be  delighted  to  be  interrogated  by  a  man 
such  as  he  is,  and  shall  not  be  annoyed  at  liaving  to  learn  of  ■ 
him :  for  I  too  agree  with  Solon,  'that  1  would  fain  grow  old, 
learning  many  things.'  But  1  must  be  allowed  to  add  'of  tlie 
good  only/  Socrates  must  be  willing  to  allow  that  he  is  a 
good  teacher,  or  I  shall  be  a  dull  and  uncongenial  pupil:  but 
that  the  teacher  is  younger,  or  not  as  yet  in  repute — anjlhing 
of  that  sort  is  of  no  account  with  me.  And  therefore,  Socrale*. 
I  give  you  notice  that  you  may  teach  and  confute  me  as  much 
as  evtr  you  like,  and  also  learn  of  me  anything  which  I  know. 
Such  is  the  opinion  which  !  have  had  of  you  ex'er  since  thai 
day  on  which  you  were  my  companion  in  danger,  and  gave  an 
unmistakable  proof  of  your  valour,  Thcrcforct  say  whatever 
you  like,  and  do  not  mind  ^bout  the  difference  of  our  ages. 

Set,  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  you  show  any  reluctance  to 
take  couiisel  and  advise  with  me. 

Lj'i.  But  that  is  our  business  ;  and  yours  as  well  as  ours,  for 
I  rcclcon  you  as  one  of  us.  Please  then  to  take  my  place,  and 
find  out  from  Nicias  and  Laches  what  wc  want  to  know,  for 
the  sake  of  the  youths  and  talk  and  advise  with  them  :  for  1 
am  old,  and  my  memory  is  t>ad ;  and  1  do  not  remember  the 
questions  which  I  am  going  to  ask,  or  the  ansvteis  to  them  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  interruption  1  am  quite  Iu5t-  I  will  there* 
fore  bcj£  of  you  to  carry  on  the  proposed  discussion  by  your* 
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I  selves  ;  and  I  will  listen,  and  Mclcebs  stnd  I  will  Act  upon  your 
conclusions, 
A'*v.  Let  MS,  Nicia5  Jind  Laches,  comply  with  the  request 
of  Lysimachus  and  Mdesios,  There  would  be  no  harm  in 
asking  ourselves  the  <iucfltif>n  which  wn:;  first  proposed  to  us; 
Who  have  been  our  own  matructora  in  this  sort  of  training,  and 
whoitfliavc  wc  Tij^flt?  bf'ttt^r?  But  the  «thcr  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  en^uif}'  will  bring  us  to  the  same  point,  and  will  be 
more  like  proceeding  from  tirst  principles.  For  if  wc  knew  that 
tlic  addition  of  something  would  improve  some  other  thing, 
and  were  able  to  make  the  addition,  then,  clearly,,  wc  must 
know  how  that  about  whid)  we  arc  advising  may  be  best  and 
mo?vt  easily  attained.  Perhaps  you  do  aol  undcr^itand  what  I 
mean.  Then  let  me  make  ray  meaning  plainer  in  this  way. 
9*>  Suppose  wc  knew  that  the  addition  of  sight  makes  better 
the  eyes  which  possess  this  gift,  and  also  were  able  to  impart 
.sight  to  the  eyes,  then,  clearly,  we  should  know  the  nature  of 
sight,  and  should  be  able  \\>  advise  how  this  gift  of  sigh:  may 
be  best  and  most  easily  attained  ;  bm  if  we  knew  neither  what 
sight  is,  nor  what  hearing  is,  we  should  not  be  very  good 
medical  advisers  about  the  eyes  or  the  ears,  or  about  the  best 
mode  of  giving  sight  and  hearing  to  them. 

La.  That  is  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  And  arc  not  our  two  friends,  Laches,  at  this  very 
moment  inviting  us  to  consider  in  what  way  the  gift  of  virtue 
may  be  imparted  to  their  sons  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds  ?" 

La.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  must  wc  not  first  know  the  nature  of  virtue?  For 
how  can  we  advise  any  one  about  the  best  mode  of  attaining 
that  of  which  wc  are  wh(>lly  ignorant? 

L^   I  do  not  think  that  wc  can,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then,  Laches,  wc  may  presume  that  we  know  the 
nature  of  virtue? 

La.   Y^. 

Soc.   And  that  which  we  know  we  must  surely  be  able  to  tell  ? 

La.   Certainly. 

Sec*  I  would  not  have  us  begin,  my  friend,  with  enquiring 
about  the  whole  of  virtue ;   for  that  may  be  too  much ;  let  us 
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first  consider  whether  wc  hsvt  a  suffidcnt  knowledge  of  a  part; 
that  will  probably  be  for  us  ui  easier  mode  of  proceeding, 
K        L^  Let  us  do  25  you  say,  Socrates 

"^  5«-.  Thm  fc'hich  of  the  parts  of  virtite  diflUl  we  select? 
Must  we  nor  select  that  to  u^icb  the  use  of  arms  is  sup- 
posed to  conduce?  And  ts  i>ot  that  generally  supposed  to  be 
courage? 

Ld.  Yes,  ccrtainly- 
■  Set.  Then,  Laches,  suppose  that  u'c  first  _s<.l  about^detc^ 
muuagthe  nature  of  cotiraac,  and  in  the  second  place  proceed 
to  enquire  bow  the  young  ^cn  may^min  jhis  gualj^  by  jbe 
help^pf  fitwtJ^L_aj*d  pursuits.  Try,  and  sec  whether  you  caa 
tell  me  what  is  course. 

La.    Ir>deed,  Socrates^  that  is  soon  answered  :   be  ts   a  man 
/.     of  courage  who  remains  at  hif^^ost,  and  does  not  run  away,  but 
fights  ^amst  the  enemy ;  of  that  you  may  be  very  certain. 

Sec.  That  is  good,  Laches  ;  and  yet  1  fear  that  I  did  not 
express  mj'self  clearly ;  and  therefore  you  have  answered  not 
the  tjiKStion  which  I  intended  to  ask,  but  another. 

La.    What  do  you  mean.  Socrates?  \\ 

Sec.  1  will  endeavour  to  explain ;  you  would  call  a  man 
courageous  who  remains  at  his  post,  and  fights  with  the  enemy? 

La,   Certainly  I  ^ould. 

S^.  And  90  should  I  i  but  what  would  you  say  of  another 
man,  who  fights  flying,  instead  of  remaining? 

La.    How  flying? 

Soc.  Why,  aa  the  Scythians  arc  said  to  fight^  Hyir^  as  well 
as  pursuing  \  and  as  Homer  eay^  in  praise  of  the  horsey  of 
Aeneas,  tliat  ihej-  knew  'how  to  pursue,  and  fly  quickly  luthcr 
and  thither ;'  and  he  i^osscs  an  encomium  on  Aencis  himself^  as 
liaving  a  knowledge  of  fear  or  Higbt,  and  calls  hiui  'an  auUior 
oi  fear  or  ilight.' 

La.  Vcs,  SocratCJi,  and  there  Homer  is  right;  for  he  was 
i»|)eak>n^  (*f  chariots,  as  you  were  speaking  of  the  Sc>-tliian 
cavalry,  who  have  that  way  of  fighting ;  but  the  hcavy-armcd 
Greek  tights,  as  1  say,  remaining  In  his  rank, 

Svc.  And  yet,  Laches,  you  must  except  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Plataea,  who,  when  they  came  upon  the  light  shields  of  the 
Persians^  arc  said  not  to  have  been  willing  to  stand  and  fight. 
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and  to  have  fled ;  but  when  the  ranks  of  the  Persians  were 
broken,  they  turned  upon  them  like  cavalry,  and  won  the 
bMtIc, 

L^  That  ifl  true. 

■  Soc*  That  was  my  mcaninf;  when  I  said  that  1  was  to  blame 

K  having  put  my  que-slinn  budly,  and  that  this  was  iht  rcafton 

Pr  your  answering  badly.     For  1  meant  to  ask  you  not  only 

abOLt   the   courage   of    hcavy*armed   .soldiers,   but   About   the 

course  of  cavalry  and  every  other   style  of  soldier;   and  not 

only  who  arc   courageous  in  war,  but  who  are  courageous  in 

perils  by  aea,  and  v.ho  in  disease,  cr  in  poverty,  or  again   in 

politics,   arc   courageous ;    and   not   only  who   are   courageous 

^n^  pain  or  fear,  but  mighty  to  contc^nd  against  desires  and 

pleasures,  cither   fixed   in  their   rank    or   turning   upon    their 

rcmy.    There  is  this  sort  of  courage — is  there  not^  Laches? 
L(L,  Certainly,  Socrates, 
S9C,  And  aJI  these  aic  courageous,  but  some  liavc  courage  in 
pleasures,  and  some  in  pains:    some  in  desires,  and  some  in 
Inrs,  and  some  arc  cowards  under  the  same  conditions,  as  I 
^should  imagine. 
Zo,  Very  true. 

Now   T  was  asking   about   courage    and   cowanlice   in 

il.     And  I  will  begin  with   courage,  and  once  more  ask, 

hat  is  that  common  quality,  which  is  tlic  same  in  all  these 

and  which  is  called  courage  ?     Do  you  underatand  now 

hat  I  mean? 

La.  Not  over  well. 

S9€.  I  mean  this :  As  I  might  ask  what  is  that  quality  which 
i>  called  quickness,  and  which  is  found  in  running,  in  playing 
ibe  lyre,  in  speaking,  in  learning,  and  in  many  other  similar 
^ions,  or  rather  which  we  posses*  in  nearly  every  action  that 
fa  uorth  mentioning  of  arms,  legs,  mouth,  voice,  mind;— would 

|)x>u  not  apply  the  term  quickness  to  all  of  them  ? 
I  in,  Quite  true. 
'  S&Cr  And  suppose  I  were  to  be  asked  by  some  one :  Wliat 
%  that  common  quality,  Socrates,  which,  in  all  the^e  uses  of 
the  word,  you  call  quickness?  t  should  say  that  which  accom- 
plishes much  in  a  little  time — that  I  call  quickness  in  running, 
icing,  and  cvciy  other  sort  of  action. 
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Lc,   You  Vp'ould  be  quite  correct  ■ 

Sec.  And  now.  Laches,  do  >-ou  try  and  tell  mc,  Wbal  isH 
that  common  quaJtt)'  which  is  calltd  coumgj:,  and  which  la*  B 
eludes  all  the  various  uses  of  the  term  when  applied  both  t^  ■ 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  all  the  cases  whtch  I  was  just  xm  ■ 
mcntiontn£?  V 

La*  I  shoold  say  that  coura^  ig^a  w>rtjjf  endurance  of  the  C 
soul,  if  I  am  to  speak  of  the  universal  nature  which  pervades  H 
tEcm  all  V 

Sec.  But  that  ifi  what  we  must  do  if  ire  ztz  to  answer  the  I' 
question.  And  yet  I  cannot  say  that  every  kind  of  endurance  l| 
\%y  in  my  opinion,  to  be  deemed  courage-  Hear  my  reason:  t  W 
am  Kurc.  Laches,  that  you  would  consider  cour<^c  to  be  a  very  I' 
noble  quality,  I; 

La.   Most  noble,  certainly.  T 

Sec.  And  you  would  say  that  a  wiac  endurance  is  also  good  M 
and  noble?  I 

La.   Very  noble.  \ 

Soc.   But  what  would  >'cu  say  of  a  footish  endurance?  Is  not   1 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  rcg;irdcd  as  c^^I  and  hurtful?         | 
La,  True.  'I 

Soe,   And  U  anythmi^  noble  which  is  evil  ;in(l  hurtful?  A 

La.    I  ought  not  to  say  that,  Socrates.  ^ 

AV,  Then  you  would  not  admit  that  sort  of  endurance  to  l>* 
courage — for  th^t  is  not  nob1e»  but  courage  is  noble?  j 

La^   You  arc  right  ^ 

Soe.    Then,  according   to    you,   only  the   wise    enduninK    <* 
courage  ?  j 

/tf.    True.  ^k 

Sec,    But  as  to   tht-  epithet  *wise/ — wise  in  what?    In  aJ' 
things  ^mall  as  well  as  groat  ^    For  example,  if  a  man  endures 
in    spending   hi«  money  widely,  knouing  th;it   by   spending  hr 
will  acquire  more  in  the  end,  do  you  call  him  courageous? 
La.    Assuredly  not. 

Sec.  Or,  for  example,  if  a  man  is  a  physician,  and  his  son. 
or  some  patient  of  hia,  has  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  begs 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  eat  or  drinlc  something,  and  the 
other  rcTmcs;  is  that  courage? 

La^    No;  that  i»  not  courage  at  all,  any  more  than  the  tasL  ^j 
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Soc.  AgiLiB,  take  the  ca«c  of  one  who  etidurcs  in  war,  aad  b 
^willtng  to  ftght,  and  wUcly  calculates  and  knows  that  others 
will  help  him.  an<l  that  there  will  be  fcn-cr  and  infcnor  meti 
against  him  than  there  arc  with  him ;  aod  appose  th^C  be  has 
also  advantages  of  position  ; — would  you  say  <A  such  a  one  who 
endures  with  all  thi^  wi»iocn  and  preparation,  that  he,  or  some 
fnan  in  the  opposing  amiy  who  is  in  the  opposite  cire^im* 
stances  to  these  and  yet  endures  and  icmains  at  his  post,  is 
the  braver? 
.    Xtf.    1  should  say  that  the  latter,  Socrates,  was  the  biavcr. 

S&c^  But,  surely,  this  is  a  fooli^  endurance  in  cocnparoon 
with  the  other? 

La.    That  is  true. 

Soc,  And  >^u  \h-ould  say  that  he  who  in  an  engagcvncBt  of 
cavalry  endures,  having  the  knowledge  of  hor^manship,  is  not 
so  courageous  as  he  who  endures,  having  no  knowledge  of 
horsemanship  ? 

La.  That  is  m}'  view. 

Sec,  And  he  who  endures,  hci\-ing  a  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  sling,  or  the  bow,  or  of  any  other  art.  is  lot  so  courageous 
as  he  who  endures,  not  ha\ing  such  a  kronledge? 

L4U  True. 

Sec.  And  he  who  descends  inro  a  well,  and  dives,  and  holds 
out  in  this  or  any  similar  action,  having  no  knowledge  of 
diving,  or  the  like,  is,  as  you  would  say,  more  courageous  than 
those  who  have  this  knowledge  ? 

La,   Why,  Socrates,  what  else  can  a  man  say? 

Sec,  Nothing,  if  that  is  what  he  thinks. 

La,   Bui  that  is  what  I  do  think 

Sgc.  And  yet  men  who  thus  run  riftks  and  endure  art  foolish. 
Laches,  in  comparison  of  those  who  do  the  same  things,  hanng 
the  skill  to  do  them. 

La,   That  is  true. 

Sec.  But  foolish  boldness  and  endurance  appeared  before  to 
be  base  and  hurtful  to  us. 

La,  Quite  true. 

5^.  Whereas  courage  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  noble 
quality. 

La.  True. 
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Soc.  And  now  on  tlic  contrary  wc  are  saying  that  the  fool 
ish  endurance,  which  was  before  held  in  dishonour,  is  courage. 

La.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  are  we  right  in  ^ying  that? 

La-  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  am  sure  thai  wc  are  not  right 

Sec,  Then  according  to  your  statement,  you  and  I,  Lacho^ 
arc  not  attuned  to  the  Dorian  mode,  which  is  a  harmony  of: 
words  and  decd» ;  for  our  deeds  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
words*  Any  one  would  say  that  we  had  courage  who  flaw  us 
in  action,  but  not,  I  imagine,  he  who  heard  us  talking  about 
courage  just  now, 

L(2,  That  is  most  Irue, 

Soc.  And  is  this  condition  of  ours  satisfactory? 

La.  Quite  the  reverse. 

Soc.  Suppose,  however,  that  we  admit  the  principle  of  which 
wc  arc  speaking  to  a  certain  extent. 

La.  What  principle?    And  to  what  extent?  ]^ 

Sgc.  The  principle  of  endurance-  We  too  must  endure  and 
persevere  in  the  enquiry,  and  then  courage  will  not  laugh  at 
our  faint-heartedness  in  searching  for  courage ;  which  after  all 
may,  very  likely,  be  cndurapce> 

Let.  I  am  ready  to  go  on.  Socrates:  and  yet  I  am  unused  to 
investigations  of  this  sort.  But  the  spirit  of  controversy  has 
been  aroused  in  me  by  what  has  been  said ;  and  I  am  really 
grieved  at  being  thu,**  unable  to  express  my  meaning.  For  I 
fancy  that  I  do  know  the  nature  of  courage;  but,  sj^mehow  or 
other,  she  has  slipped  away  from  me,  and  I  cannot  get  hold  of 
her  and  tell  her  nature. 

Svc.  But,  my  dear  friend,  should  not  the  good  sportsman 
follow  the  track,  and  not  be  lazy  ? 

La.  Certainly,  lie  should. 

Soc.  And  shall  we  invite  Niclas  to  join  us?  he  may  be  better 
at  the  sport  than  wc  are.     What  do  you  say? 

/fl.   T  should  like  that. 

Sot.  Come  then.  Nicies,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  your 
friends,  who  are  tossing  on  the  waves  of  argument,  and  at  the 
last  ga3p  :  you  see  our  extremity,  and  may  save  us,  and  also 
settle  your  own  opinion,  if  you  will  tell  us  what  you  think 
about  courage. 
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Nic.  I  have  bc«Q  thinking  Socrates,  that  you  and   Ladies 
arc  not  defining  coungc  in  the  right  way;  for  you  have  foi^ 
gotten  an  excellent  saying  which  I  have  heard  from  your  own 
lips, 
»  Sec.  What  is  that,  Nidas? 

Nic.  T  hav^  often  heard  you  say  that  *  Every  man  i«  g^od  in 
that  in  which  he  Is  wise^  and  had  in  that  in  which  he  is  un> 
wise.' 

Sac.  That  is  certainly  true,  Nictas. 

A'v.  And  therefore  if  the  brave  nian  is  good,  he  U  also  wisie. 

Sgc.  Do  you  hear  him,  Ladies? 

La.  Yes,  I  htiar  him,  but  I  do  not  understand  hinu 

Site.  I  think  that  I  uodcrstand  him;  and  he  appears  to  mc 
to  mean  that  courage  b  a  sort  of  wisdom.  ■  j^-- — 

La.  What  sort  of  wisdom,  Socrates? 

Sec,  That  is  a  question  which  you  mtist  ask  of  SJIciaSv 

La,  Yes, 

Sec,  TcJI  him  then,  Ntcia^^  what  you  mean  by  this  wisdom ; 
K-JWU    aurdy  do    not   mean   the  wisdom    whicli    plays    the 

//iC.  Certainly  not. 

Sec,  Nor  the  wisdom  which  plays  the  lyre? 

A^fc-,  Nu. 

Stx.  But  what  b  thi^  knowledge  then,  and  of  what? 

La,  I    think    Uiat   you    {t\it   the    question    to   him    very  well, 

Socrates;  and  I  would  tike  him  to  say  what  is  the  nature  of 

this  knowledge  or  wisdom. 

95      iVif.  I  mean  lo  say,  Ladies,  that  courage  is  the  knowledge 

of  that  whkh  inspires  fear  or  CQnfijt;-pt:e  in  war,  or  in  anythir^. 

La.  How  strangely  he  is  talkinj^,  S'XraitiS, 

Sec.  What  makes  j'ou  say  that,  Laches? 

La,  What  makes  me  say  that?  Why  surely  courage  is  one 
thing,  and  wisdom  another. 

Sec.  I1iat  is  just  what  Nicias  denies. 

La.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  denies  in  his  foolishness. 

See.  Shall  wc  enlighten  him  instead  of  abusing  him? 

JVtc,  Ladles  docs  not  want  to  enlighten  nte,  Socrates;  but 
having  been  proved  to  be  talking  nonsense  himself,  he  wants 
to  prove  that  I  have  been  doing  the  samc> 
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La^  Very  true,  NIcias;  and  }-ou  are  taikinff  oonscasc:,  as  I 
%h^^\  «m<l<!Avnur  t^  \hnw,  L4.-t  mc  uk  you  a  <{tiefltJon  :  Do  not 
physicians  know  the  dangers  of  disease?  or  do  the  couragGous 
know  thrm  ?  or  ^rc  the  ph^vicians  the  wtme  as  the  courageous^' 

Nir.   Not  at  all 

^.  Nn  more  Than  the  hariMndmcn  who  knotv  the  dangers 
crf'huKbandr^',  of  tlun  other  oaftsmcn,  who  have  a  kuciwledge  oi 
thst  wliJch  invptre*  them  urith  fear  or  conAdcncc  tn  their  own 
art«,  ^nd  yet  they  arc  not  courstfeous  a  vhit  the  more  for  tfaaL 

Soc,  Whftt  \%  LAChes  ^yva^^  Niciasr    He  :tppear«  to  be 
ing  something. 

J^ie.   Vc9,  be  is  ftayint;  srKncthini?,  but  maiethin^  which  \9 
true. 

Soc,  How  is  that  ?  

A'*r-  Wily,  becaiue  be  does  not  ace  that  the  physicist 
knoivled^  only  extends  to  tfie  naCute  of  hcalih  and  di:iea^ : 
he  c^n  tell  the  nick  man  tkit,  ;iiid  ncthinf^  more.  Do  yo« 
imaghie,  Lache.^  that  the  phymcian  Vnuwfl  whirther  health  or 
dift^fle  it  the  fnr^re  terrible  tn  a  m;in ;  K;kd  not  many  a  man 
better  x\c^tr  ^et  up  from  a  sick  bed  r  I  should  like  to  know 
whrther  you  thiak  tliat  life  ia  alway<i  better  than  doath.  May 
not  death  fvft^n  be  the  hcTter  flf  Che  two? 

f,a     Ve<,  T  crttAinly  thinL:  that. 

Nk,  And  do  you  thtnk  that  the  iciine  thfng!?  are  bernhle  to 
thrwe  wVi  hnd  better  die.  and  to  those  who  fiad  better  live? 

Lf¥.    CeT^aioly  not, 

Nk,  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  phy^ioan  or  aay  other 
art?*t  knf-wi*  ihis  or  any  one  indeed,  except  be  who  is  skilled 
In  the  gToundt  of  fear  and  hope?  And  hitn  t  call  the  coura- 
geou!L 

S^.    r)o  yo«  understand  bis  meaning,  Laches? 

A  A  Yes;  I  suppose  that,  in  his  way  of  speaking,  the  M>oth< 
Myers  ntc  co«rag€<i«».  For  who  but  one  of  them  Ciin  know  to 
whom  to  die  or  to  live  ij  better  ?  And  yet,  Nicias,  would  you 
nllnw  thai  y<ni  arc  yourself  a  soothsayer,  or  arc  ^'ou  neither 
a  #oalh?iaycr  not  courageoui^ 

P/k,  What  I  do  you  meain  to  ft^y  that  tlic  soothsayer  ot^ht 
to  kni»w  the  jjnmndM  "f  Iio|;c  or  fear? 

£«r.    Indeed  I  do.  trhu  but  he^ 
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Nk,   Much  rather  I  »liouId  say  be  of  wliom  1  dpcak ;  for  the 

isaycr  ought  to  know  only   tlic  si^ns  of  things  that  art 

about    to  come  to  pa^^  whether  dcjtth   or  discaac,  or   \o*^  of 

ft*  property,  or   victorj*,  or  defeat  in  war,  or  in  any  sort  of  con* 

tC3t ;  but  to  whom  the  auffcring  or  nal  duflfcniig  of  these  thingt 

will  he  for  the  best,  can  no  more  be  decided  by  tlie  dooUisaycr 

I  than  by  ooc  wJio  i^  no  Aoothdnycn 
La.  I  oinnot  unJcrsUnil  what  Nid^is  would  be  atp  Socrates; 
for  he  TCprcscots  the  courageous  mftn  as  neither  «  soothaaycfi 
nof  a  ijhy»ictttnr  nor  in  any  other  clutracLi^t',  uiilc5&  he  mcdna  to 
nay  that  he  is  a  god<  My  opitilun  is  that  he  dtrcn  not  like 
hclnc^tIy  to  confess  ih^u  he  is  Uilkhig  nonsense,  but  that  he 
nhuillcf  up  and  down  in  order  to  congeal  the  difTicuJly  into 
which  he  has  got  himself.  You  and  I,  Socrates,  might  Jiavc 
practised  a  similar  flliul^c  just  now,  if  we  had  only  waatc^  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  inconsistency.  And  if  wc  h;td  been 
arguing  in  a  court  of  law  there  might  have  been  reason  in  so 
doing ;  but  why  should  a  man  deck  himself  out  with  vain  words 
ft  at  a  meeting  of  frifrnds  such  as  thi^  ? 

■  S4fc.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Ladies,  that  he  should  not.  But 
perhaps  Nicus  is  ^'riou^.  and  not  merely  talking  for  the  sake 
of  tilking.  Let  us  ask  him  to  explain  what  he  means,  and  if 
be  has  reason  on  his  side  we  will  agree  with  him;  if  not,  we 
will  instruct  him. 

La.    Do  you,  Socratca,  if  you  like,  ask  him :   1  think  that  I 
have  asked  enough. 

Sec.  t  do  not  see  why  I  should  not ;  and  my  question  will 
do  for  both  of  us- 
La,   Very  good. 

Sec,  Then  tell  mc,  Nicias.  or  rather  tell  us,  for  Laches  and 
I  are  partners  in  the  argument:   Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that 
courage  is  the  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  hope  and  fear? 
Nic,   1  do. 

Soc.  And  not  every  man  ha*  Ihi*  knowledge;   neither  the 
physician,  nor  the  soothsayer,  who  will  not  be  cooraj^cous  unless 
they  superadd  this  particular  knowledge — that  is  what  you  were 
saying  ? 
Nu.   I  was. 

Sec.   Then   courage  is  not  a  thing  which  every  pig  would 
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have,  an/  more  tluui  he  wuulO  luve  kiiuwItxJgc,  2»  the  proverb 

jVir.    I  think  not. 

Stfc.  Clearly  not,  Nicias;  not  even  such  a  big  pig  aa  the 
Cronimyonian  sow  woultl  be  called  by  you  courageous.  And 
thii  1  say  not  as  a  joke,  but  because  I  think  that  he  who  as- 
sents to  your  doctrine,  that  coLrage  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
grounds  of  fe^r  and  hope,  cannot  allow  Ehat  any  wild  beast  is 
courageous,  unless  he  admits  th:Lt  a  Hon,  or  a  leopard,  or  per- 
haps  a  boar,  or  any  other  animal,  has  such  a  degree  of  wisdom 
ih-il  he  know^  things  which  but  a  few  human  beings  ever  know 
by  reason  of  their  difficulty.  He  who  takes  your  view  of 
courage  must  affirm  that  a  Hon,  and  a  stag,  and  a  bull,  and  a 
monkey,  have  equally  little  pretensions  to  courage. 

La^   Capital,  Socrates ;  by  the  gods,  that  is  truly  good.   And  v 
I  hope,  Nicia^.  that  you  will  tell  us  whether  these  animals,  which 
wc  all  admit  to  be  courageous,  arc  really  wiser  than  mankind ; 
or  whether  you  will  have  the  boldness,  in  the  face  of  univcrjal 
opinion,  to  deny  their  courage. 

N^.  Wily,  Laches,  I  do  not  call  animals  or  any  ether  things 
courageous,  which  have  no  fear  of  dangeM^  because  they  arc 
ignorant  of  them,  but  fearless  and  senseless  only.  Do  you 
imagine  that  I  should  call  little  children  courageous,  whieh  fear 
no  dangers  because  they  know  none?  There  is  a  diflFcrcncc, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  between  fearlessness  and  courage.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  thoughtful  courage  is  a  quality  possessed  by 
vciy  few,  but  thai  rashness  and  boldness,  and  fearlessness, 
which  has  no  forethought,  are  very  common  qualities  pos«s5ed 
by  many  men.  many  women,  many  children,  many  animals. 
And  you.  and  men  in  general,  call  by  die  term  'courageous' 
actions  which  I  call  rash,  and  my  courageous  actions  are  wise 
actions. 

La.  Behold.  Socrates,  how  admirably,  as  he  thinks,  he  dresses 
himself  out  in  words,  while  seeking  to  deprivt^  uf  the  honour 
of  courage  those  whom  all  the  world  acknowledges  to  be 
courageous, 

Nit.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Laches  ;  for  T  Am  quite  willing  to 
flay  of  you  and  also  of  Lamachus.  and  of  many  other  Athenians, 
that  you  arc  courageous  and  therefore  wi^e. 
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La^  I  could  snswcf  that;  but  \  would  not  have  yon  cast  in 
fmy  tcctli  tlut  I  am  a  haughty  Acxonian, 

Sot.  I  -would  not  have  you  answer  hJm,  for  I  fancy,  Lachcs> 
th^t  you  have  not  discovered  whence  his  wisdom  comes  ;  he  has 
got  all  ihifi  from  my  friend  Damon,  and  Damon  is  aJ\vays  with 

IProdicus,  who,  of  alt  the  Sophists^  is  conwdcrcd  to  be  the  best 
taker  to  piceca  of  words  of  this  sort. 
La.    Yo.  Socrates  ;  and  the  examination  of  such  niceties  is 
a  much   n^orc   suitable  employment  for  a  Sophist  than   for  a 
great  statesman  whom  the  city  chooses  to  preside  over  her. 

S0C.  But  still,  my  sweet  friend,  a  gicat  statesman  is  likely  to 
have  great  intelligence.  And  I  thinly  that  the  view  which  i» 
implied  in  Nicias  definition  of  courage  is  worthy  of  examin- 
ation, 

Lo,  Tlien  examine  for  yourself,  Socrates, 

tSoc.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,  my  dear  friend.  Do 
not,  however,  suppose  I  shall  let  you  out  of  the  partnership; 
for  I  shalJ  expect  you  to  apply  your  mind,  and  join  with  me  In 
the  consideration  of  the  question. 

Ln*   I  will  if  you  think  tfiat  I  oiijjht, 
^8      Soc.  Yc-s,  1  do  ;  but  T  must  beg  of  you,  Nicias,  to  begin  again. 
You  remember  that  we  originally  considered  courage  to  be  a 
pxrt  of  virtue 

Nic,   Very  true. 
■      Sgc^  And  you  yourself  said  that  it  wa.s  a  part ;  and  there 
were  many  other  parts,  all  of  which  taken  t<^ether  arc  called 
virtue. 

Nie,   Certainly, 

Sgc.  Do  you  agree  with  me  about  the  parts?  For  I  say 
that  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  arc  all  of  them  part^  of 
virtue  as  well  as  courage.     Would  you  not  say  the  same? 

Nk.   Certainly. 

Soc^  Well  then,  about  that  we  arc  agreed.  And  now  let  us 
proceed  a  step,  and  *ce  whether  we  are  equally  agreed  about 
the  fearful  and  the  hopeful-  Let  me  tell  >'ou  my  own  opinion, 
and  if  I  am  wrong  you  shall  set  me  right :  in  my  opinion  the 
terrible  and  the  hopeful  arc  the  things  which  do  or  do  not 
create  fear,  and  fear  is  not  of  the  present,  nor  of  the  past,  but 
is  of  future  and  expected  evil.  Do  you  not  agree  to  that, 
Laches  ? 
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;.b-  T'.v^t  t  my  vifrw.  ?}ic»B ;  rtii  Ti  nilili  TlliilL"!.  ■■  T  iiiiBm 
T^y.  iT-i-  ^hf*  "-.'ih  -vhich  arv  futuie:  and  die  hopflfiil  an.  tfK 
.{iwi  f^r  not  -^.vJ  thintrs  -Arhich  ate  futureL     Do  pjiL  or  da  yem 

"l^    .\  mi  rhr  Ut\rMtvi^e.  if  tliese  diiiig>  you  call  anuager 
".^^    A  lift  now  iftt  me  <Ke  whedier  you  affrve  wkh.  Lh^b 

'','«/:  r  v.;i  w\  y''>ii.  Kg  and  I  have  a^  notioa  tbat  tboc  i» 
i^f.t-  ^,fii>  irf>r,<vlM(^r  or  %j«nc£  of  Che  pa^  amadisr  of  t&e  pL'^ataL 
d  fhii'^'I  of  vhnf  vill  he  ;ind  will  be  bett  in  die  fiitafe;  bat  Bbofc 
of  4ji  rhr'-r  fhi*r'r  i-«  <'tne  .icience  only;  for  oomple,  tbac  »ciik 
vi/r-ifr  of  m'*i'tirine  whidi  »  coticemri  w^  t&c  fiJi'iprrtTina  cf 
\\f^\fh  'fi'^'AWy  in  ;kll  timeTt,  preheat,  pa.i^  aod  fiitiire;  aad  cif 
hu4t-fri<iflr/  in  HWe  msinner,  which  n  cDOCcnted  wfdi  tte  pe^ 
/ln/fi.'.nj  '*f  fhf  ri^rfh  in  all  tiniei.  As  to  the  gCRcntTs  aft^yvn^ 
c/lvr<  vill  ^>f>  my  witn«qfte»,  that  the  f^cccfal  has  to  HaA  of 
th'  Tiifur/  43  -jv/-!!  a«  the  present;  and  he  considers  that  fae  b 
fyt^  ftt  y,f  th''  «^rvant  '''f  the  soothAycr,  but  bis  master,  because 
h/  L-o/i-^^  \nfffr  wh;it  h  happening  or  b  hkely  to  happen  in  if 
.Vrtr .  ^ri'l  'tr'/»rf]in£;ly  ihc  Uw  places  the  soothsayer  under  the 
[ftn'Tr}},  >iT»')  not  thr,  f/^ncra]  under  the  !KM]thsaycr.    Am  I  not 

/  ff.    Onitr  (orrrrL 

't'v  Ah't  rirr  yoii,  Nlci%%  also  acknowledge  that  the  same 
criMfM    }mq  iiMflf-rM;ifirlinf;  of  the  Kime  things,  whether  futurct 

A'/f.    Vr«i,  Piiilrf-tt,  Sricnitcjt;  that  is  my  opinion. 
,\iH     /\t\t\  rnuMt:r,  my  friincl,  l-s  jis  you  say,  a  knowledge  of 
Ihi    li^^iilnl  fiitfl  i4  \\iv  ho[i<Tul? 

St'f.  Aiul  rhr  Ir.ulul.  atiil  llio  1iniK.-rul,  ;irc  admitted  to  be 
ItiliiH-  4;ihu|i  (Hid  luliirr  4*vils? 

^p>  Ami  1h*'  '^iimr  xiiriuo  hus  ti>  do  with  the  same  things 
iM  llh   ImIuu-  m  ill  ,mv  time? 
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y\'rif.  That  is  tnic- 

S<K,  Then  courage  ts  not  the  science  which  is  concerned  with 
the  fearful  and  hopeful,  for  they  arc  future  only;  coura|^,  hkc^ 
the  other  sciences,  is  concerned  not  only  willi  gool  and  evil  of 
the  future,  tmt  of  the  present  and  past,  and  of  any  time? 
K       A'at.  Tlial,  as  I  suppose,  is  Inw. 

"       Soc.  Then  the  answer  which  you  have  given,  Nicias,  includes 

only  a  third  part  of  counige;  but  our  question  extended  to  the 

^vhotc  nature  of  courage :  and  according  to  your  view,  that  is» 

^  accor<ltng  to  your  present  view,  courage  is  not  onh'  the  kp^w- 

f  ledge  of  the  hopeful  and  the  fcarftil,  but  sccma  to  incliidc  nearly, 

^KVeiy  good  and^i-vJl  without  referenc<r  to  time>    What  do  you 

I  say  to  that  alteration  in  >-Dur  statement?  -■ 

Nic,   I  agree  to  lliat,  Socrates,  ^ 

Sec,  But  then,  my  dear  friend,  if  a  man  knew  all  good  and 
evil,  and  how  Ihcy  are,  and  have  been,  and  wili  be  producal, 
would  he  not  be  perfect,  and  \fanlinij  in  no  virtuL-,  whether 
justice  or  tempcntnce,  or  holiness?  He  would  possess  them  ail, 
^nd  he  would  know  which  were  dangers  and  which  wen-  not, 
3nd  guard  against  them  whetlicr  they  were  supernatural  or 
natural ;  and  he  would  pnwidc  the  good,  as  he  would  know 
how  to  deal  with  tr<^s  or  men. 

Au^   1  think,  Socrates,  th^t  ihcrc  is  a  great  de^l  of  truth  \n 
*hat  you  say. 
H       £cc.   But  then.  Nicias.  courage,  according  to  this  new  deRni- 
"  •ton  of  yours,  instead  of  being  a  part  of  virtue  only,  will  be 
*JJ   virtuei* 

I^ir.  I  suppose  that  you  arc  right.  ■ 

Sec.  But  we  were  saying  that  courage  is  one  of  the  parts  of 
Virtue? 
■^Vf.  Yes,  that  wa»  what  we  were  <<ay!ng.  ■ 

Soc.   And  tliat  is  in  contradiction  with  our  present  view?        H 
-Nic.  That  appcam  to  be  the  case.  " 

Soc,  Then.  Nicias,  we  have  not  discovered  u-hat  courage  is. 
-iVi>.   \Vc  liavc  not- 
,  J^a.   And  yet,  fHmd  Nicuw,  f  imagined  that  you  would  have 

^^^de  the  discovery,  as  yrjii  were  so  contemptuous  of  the  an- 
'^V«ra  whirh  T  m;uh^  to  Soentrw.     I  harl  vrry  yjn^t  hopes  that 
^y^^\i  would  have  been  enlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  Damon. 
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Nk,  I  perceive,  L^c^Kr^s  that  yuu  Oiink  notliing  of  liAvtn^ 
displayed  your  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  courage,  but  yo»  look 
only  to  sec  lAheiJtcr  I  have  not  made  a  Ainiitar  dbplay;  and  if 
we  are  both  equally  ignorant  of  the  things  which  a  nan  who 
\%  good  for  anytliing  should  know,  that,  I  suppose,  will  be  of 
no  ccnsequencc.  You  ccruinly  appear  to  nte  s<ry  like  the  rest 
of  the  worid,  looking  at  your  neighbour  and  not  at  yourself, 
I  am  of  opinion  thai  enough  \\^%  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
discussion  ;  and  if  anything  has  been  imperfectly  said^  tha:  may 
be  hereafter  corrected  by  the  help  of  Damon,  wliom  you  think 
to  deride,  although  you  have  never  seen  him^  and  with  the  lidp 
of  others  And  when  J  am  satisfied  ni>*9clf,  I  will  freely  impart 
my  satisfaction  to  you,  for  1  Ihink  thai  you  arc  ver^  much  in 
want  of  knowledge. 

La,  You  are  a  philosopher,  Nicias;  of  that  I  am  aware: 
nevertheless  1  would  recommend  Lysimachus  and  Mclcsias  not 
to  take  you  and  me  as  advisers  about  the  education  of  their 
children;  but,  as  I  said  at  first,  they  should  ask  Socrates;  and 
if  my  sons  were  old  enough,  1  wi.>uld  have  asked  him  rayaclf. 

Nk.  To  that  I  quite  agree,  if  Socrates  is  willing  to  take 
them  under  his  chaise.  1  should  not  wish  for  any  one  else 
to  be  the  tutor  of  Niceratus.  Bat  1  observe  that  when  1  men- 
tion the  matter  to  him  he  recommends  to  me  some  other  tutor 
and  refuses  hJmseir  Perhaps  he  may  be  more  ready  to  listen 
to  you,  Lysimachus, 

Lys,  He  ought,  Nicias :  for  certainly  1  would  do  things  for 
him  which  I  would  not  do  for  many  others-  What  do  yoti  say, 
Socrates — will  you  comply?  And  are  you  ready  to  give  assis- 
tance in  the  improvement  cf  the  youths? 

Soc.  Indeed,  Lysimachus  I  should  be  very  wron^  in  refusing 
to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  anybody.  And  if  !  had  shown 
in  this  conversation  that  I  had  a  knowledge  which  Nicias  and 
Laches  have  not,  then  1  admit  that  you  would  be  ri^ht  in 
inviting  mc  to  perform  this  duty:  but  as  we  arc  all  in  the 
same  perplexity,  why  should  one  of  us  be  preferred  to  another? 
I  certainly  think  that  no  one  should  ;  and  under  these  circum-  ^c 
stance*,  Icl  me  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice  (ami  this  need  not 
go  further  than  ourselves).  T  maintain,  my  friends,  that  every 
one  of  us  should  seek  out  the  best  teacher  whom  he  can  find. 
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first  for  ourselves,  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  one,  and  then  for 
the  youth,  r^ardless  of  expense  or  anything.  But  I  cannot 
advise  that  we  remain  as  we  are.  And  if  any  one  laughs  at 
us  for  goii^  to  school  at  our  age,  I  would  quote  to  them  the 
aathority  of  Homer,  who  says^  that 

'Modestf  15  not  good  for  a  needy  man/ 

Let  us  then,  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  of  us,  make  the 
education  of  the  youths  our  own  education. 

Lys,  I  like  your  proposal,  Socrates ;  and  as  I  am  the  oldest, 
J  am  also  the  most  eager  to  go  to  school  with  the  boys.  Let 
nie  beg  a  favour  of  ydu ;  come  to  my  house  to-morrow  at 
<Jawn,  and  we  will  advise  about  these  matters.  For  the  present, 
Jet  us  make  an  end  of  the  conversation, 

Soc.   I  will  come  to   you   to-morrow,  Lyslmachus,  as    you 
propose,  God  willing. 
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The  Proagor3$.  like  sct-craJ  of  the  Dialogues  of  Pbio,  is  pat  into  tha  j 
iiiouib  of  Socraics,  who  describes  a  convcrtadOD  which  had  lakcn  placo 
betvten  himself  and  the  great  Sci^hiyt  it  ihe  house  of  C^lia*— 'llic  man 
^ho  bid  fpent  move  upon  the  Sotihisis  tliait  all  the  rent  of  the  vii^rM/ 
^nd  in  vliith  the  karned  HippIaH  ind  Uwr  i^fammarian  Prodicus  had 
^^  flhired,  as  well  as  Aldbiades  and  Critias.  both  of  whom  said  a 
^tvr  vords — in  ifac  presence  of  &  ciisiingutshcd  cotnpui/  consisling  of 
*^^8C^)ks   of  PfXitagoms  ftn<l  lif  loitting  Atlicnltuis   belonging  to  the 
Socalie  drrlc,    llie  Dialogue  commenct*  wiih  a  requett  on  the  parr  , 
of    Hjppoerateis  that  Socmte*  would  introduce  hitu  to  the  eelebnitecM 
^^^cber-     H«  hai  come  before  the  d^twii  had  risen  to  testify  hia  teal. 

t^^ocrates  moderates  hie  cxcltomtnt  and  advises  hira  lo  ilnd  out  'what 
i^roioforafi  will  make  of  him,'  before  he  beeomcji  hia  pupiL 
Tbcy  go  togcihcr  lo  the  hou»e  of  CaLliai;    and  Socrates,  aflcr  ex* 
PV^ainoif  the  purpose  of  tltcir  rUit   to   Protagoras,  asks  the  question 
MTte  he  wili  make  of  Hipputrutci?'     Protagoras  aii^wcr^,  'That  he 
^il|  uukc  hUn  a  bcUcr  and  a  wJiier  man-'    'Bui  in  what  will  he  bo 
*>ctt(f^' — Socrates  desires  to  have  a  more  precise  answer,    Protagoras 
^'^plJeSf'Thic  he  will  leadi  him  prwJencc  in  alTain  private  and  public ; 
^■**  ^ort,  Ihe  science  or  knowledge  of  human  Ii(c/ 

1'hii^as  Socratej(  admits,  i«  a  noble  i>rarei9ion:  but  he  JA  or  rather 

^'^uld  have  been  doublful,  whether  such  knowledge  can  be  taught,  if  Pro- 

^^oras  hajl  not  assured  him  of  the  fact,  for  rwo  rea.'Ktnit-  (i)  Because 

"^^  Athenian  people,  who  rccogniac  In  their  att^iembliea  the  distinction 

***''tveen   [Jie  skilled  and  the  tinskillcd,  do  not  dtstingulslt  bctweca  the 

^-    ^ined  politician  and  the  umr^ncd;    (a)  because  the  wisest  and  best 

^M   MhcDian  citucnt  do  not  teach  their  sons  poKiicAl  viriue.    Will  Pro-* 

^M    ^^^ras  answer  these  objections  ?  1 
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ProUigor»  rzplains  lus  "Seir?  in  \ht  fnrni  of  an  ftpriFngn^,  in  wl^h, 
after  PrainielbcuK  had  given  men  the  a/U,  Zcuk  i«  repF»«ntcd  x^  tending 
H«niWi  to  tbomr  bearing  n^ilh  him  Juslke  uid  RcverdOtt,  Thete  ore 
not,  Kkc  ihc  arts,  to  be  Lin|j^u-to<l  to  m  few  oitljr,  bui  alJ  men  arc  lo  be 
partakers  of  them,  lltcrcforc  llic  \chcnian  pcctpTc  arc  right  in  di»- 
dnguiabing  bctwrcn  the  skilled  and  ans^killcd  in  the  arts,  aw3  not 
between  nkillcO  and  urtskiilcd  politician?^,  (i)  For  :dl  lucn  ba«tf  theB 
pc^lilicul  x'lrTuva  to  a  cerulii  decree,  :uid  uc  obliged  to  »ay  Uiat  llK*y  bavt  \ 
thcin,  wlieiiier  tliey  ha\«  ibeni  or  noL  A  man  tv>uld  be  ihoogbt  i 
iDadman  who  profcs&cd  an  arc  which  he  did  not  knov;  and  he  woidd 
be  thought  equally  a  madman  tf  be  did  not  profess  a  viduc  Arhich  he 
had  not.  (2)  And  LhA[  the  pohcic^l  vinues  can  be  taught  and  acqtiiretj, 
in  tlic  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ibcy  punbh 
evil*doet»,  with  a  \iew  lo  prevention^  of  course — mere  rctribuiion  it  for 
beasUr  and  not  for  moL  (3)  Again,  would  patients  who  braiii  ihdr 
8CDS  lesser  matters  leave  them  ignorant  of  the  coiilmou  duty  of  cttixetis? 
{4)  To  the  doubt  of  Socrates  die  best  answer  is  the  fact,  tlial  tbd 
Kucaijon  of  yot;th  in  virlue  begins  ahnost  as  soon  as  they  can  speak, 
4nd  ii  continued  by  the  stale,  vhcD  they  pass  out  of  the  parental  control 
(3)  Nor  in  tlicfc  arjy  inconsistency  in  wise  anJ  good  f^iurt  having 
fooUah  and  worthless  sons;  for  tlie  young  do  not  Learn  of  tl^eir  faib^iM 
only,  but  of  all  the  ciliKcos;  and  thi*  \%  panly  a  matter  of  chance  and 
of  natural  gifts:  th«  sons  of  el  great  slaKsnian  are  not  neceuarily  grirat 
ttalesmcn  any  more  dian  the  »ons  of  »  good  artist  are  ncccAearily  good 
artisU.  (6)  The  error  of  Socrates  lies  in  supposing  that  there  arc  no 
teachcrft,  «phcn  all  men  are  teachers.  Only  a  few,  like  Piolagoru 
himself,  aic  Ucttci  ihaii  utliets. 

Socrates  U  highly  delfghtcd.  and  quite  vati^fied  with  this  expknatioii 
ofPropgons.  Bui  he  lias  still  a  doubt  lingering  in  his  mind  Protagoras 
has  spoken  of  the  virtues:  arc  ihcy  many,  or  oiic^  arc  Ihcy  pans  of 
n  whole,  or  ditlercnc  natncs  of  the  same  thing  P  Protagoras  replies  thai 
llicy  arc  pari*,  like  the  parts  of  a  face,  which  have  their  several  functions, 
nnd  no  one  pari  Is  like  any  other  part.  This  admission,  which  lias  been 
somewliat  liastily  tnade.  Is  now  taken  up  and  cross-examined  by  Socr:Ltes : 

*Is  justice  just,  and  is  holiness  holy?  Ami  are  justice  at;d  lioliness 
opposed  to  one  another? ' — *  Then  justice  is  unholy,'  Protagoras  would 
rather  say  (bat  justice  is  different  from  hohnefis,  and  yet  in  a  ccrtam 
point  of  ^-iew  nearly  the  same.     He  does  not,  however,  escape  id  this 
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F^om  tbe  cunning  of  Socrateu.  who  mTtigles  hun  into  an  admisskm 
dui  ever>'iHiig  has  but  one  o]>poftii&  Folly,  for  example,  u  opposed 
to  wiidom;  ftiifl  folly  ia  nl&o  opposed  to  leroper^nce;  and  thfri*roFe 
u^mp^runrc  and  wiKd/im  arr  iho  ^mr.  And  hotin^is  has  ber-n  already 
admitted  to  be  nearly  the  umc  as  jiutic^.  Temperance,  tb«c«ror«,  boa 
now  (o  be  compared  witli  justice. 

ProUgonuf,  whc»c  temper  begins  to  get  a  little  ruffled  at  the  proc^n 
Lo  whicli  be  lLJk&  been  ^ubjcOctL  i«  aware  lb;it  he  will  nuoii  be  cotcipcllcd 
by  ihe  dutlectics  of  Soci-ilcs  lu  adzuU  ibiit  tlic  tcuipcrate  b  the  jiuL 
He  thi:xeforc  dcfenOs  himaclf  wlih  hl&  favourili^  weapon;  ihu  U  to  say, 
be  makes  a  long  ^^^ch  not  much  to  the  pomi,  vhich  didts  the 
a|i[^iifte  of  the  audience. 

Here  occulta  v>ti  ol  interlude,  which  commences  with  a  dcchraEion 

on  the  part  of  Socnte»  dioc  he  cannot  folJow  a  long  speech,  and  ilierc- 

iore  he  nitisL  beg  Protagoras  to  ajKalc  i^orter.    As  Protagoras  declines 

■  to  accotnroodatc  him,  he  ri^ea  lo  depart,  but  is  dt:tAuicd  by  Callias,  who 

tbinlu  him  unrcaaonablc  in  not  allowiEg  Promgoras  tlie  liberty  m-hich 

khc  takes  himself  of  speaking  a^  he  Ukcs*  But  AldbJadcs  anavers 
ibat  the  two  ca^s  arc  not  parallel.  Kor  Socrates  admits  his  tnalxlily 
l^jpjBk  lonj:;  nvilt  Protagoras  in  like  maancr  acknowledge  his  in* 
iWO'  10  »peak  short? 

Counsels  of  moderation  are  urged  l^rst  in  a  few  words  by  Criiias,  and 
by  Prodicus  in  baknced  and  ft^mentroui  language!   and  Hipplas 
an  umpire.     Jlut  viho  is  lo  h^  tii«  umpire?  rejoins  Sccratra; 
raiher  ^tiggc&c  %s  ;i  comprotnifc  that  Protagoras  fchoJl  aib,and 
he  will  answer.     To  this  Protagoras  yields  a  Tcluctant  asaenL 

Protagoras  selects  as  the  tlicab  of  his  questions  a  poem  of  Simonidei 
of  Ceoa,  in  which  iic  i>rurcas<.'s  lo  find  a  conttodiiilion,  Fi:at  the 
pod  Bays, 

^L  'Hard  it  tt  lo  hrcnmo  geod/ 

and  then  reproaches  Ptttacus  for  having  said, '  Hard  h  it  to  be  good.' 

tllcw  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ?  Socrates,  who  is  familiar  uith  Uie  poem, 
-is  €mtjarras»ed  at  iirKt,  ;uid  invokes  the  aid  of  Prodicus  the  C^an,  who 
IDUSt  cotne  to  the  help  of  his  couatryman,  but  apparently  only  with 
Ihe  intention  of  flattering  him  into  ab&urdicies.  Fir^t  a  disiinction  is 
dxawn  between  («*hii)  to  be,  and  {y^vioGa)  lo  become:  to  become  good 
is  difficult;  to  be  good  is  eas>'.  Then  the  word  diHicult  cr  tiard  is  ei* 
plained  to  njcan '  cvfl '  in  the  C«in  di:Llcct.    Tc  all  this  Prodicus  ftKSL^nts; 
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but  whcD  Protmgonu  recbiTiu,  Socnil««  t\Ay  wichdrawi  Prci<!icaii 
fray,  uiuSm-  the  prttcace  tWi  hi»  Aiaenl  u-^  only  jnt«Qd«d  lo  it8t  thL-  witt 
of  hie  advcnaixy*    He  ihon  proceeds  lo  ^ve  anoibcr  and  mof «  cliboniie 
cxplftiution  of  the  whole  patAftgc,    The  czplATuiiion  is  A?^  follo-nrs  t — 

The  LACcdacniQnianv  arc  grcu  philo»ophcT!t  (alihoogh  thb  is  a  fa 
w!tich  i»  ni^t  gciigrally  kiiowrt);  uml  die  mjuI  uf  lUcir  pliilu»u(ihy 
brevity,  which  waa  also  the  »yle  of  pritnitWe  aDtlquliy  and  of  the  sc 
sages.  Mow  Piuacxis  had  a  saying,  'Hard  is  it  lo  be  good:'  aod 
54iDomde^  who  was  jcaloua  of  the  fame  of  this  sayings  wrote  a  poem, 
which  was  deigned  lo  coDtrovcrt  \u  No,  says  he,  I'ituctui 
'hard  to  be  good/  but  'hard  to  become  good.'  Socratev 
to  argue  in  a  highly  impressive  manner  that  Uic  whole  compoxitioit' 
]»  intended  ^  an  ^tudc  lipon  ?imcus.  This,  thotigli  manifesdy  absurd, 
ft  accqjlcd  by  the  company,  and  meets  with  iSvc  special  approval  of 
Hifypdaft,  who  Hjia  however  a  Javouiite  tnterpreuti^n  of  his  own,  which  he 
is  requested  by  Aldbiades  to  defer. 

The  argument  is  now  rexumcd,  not  without  some  disdainful  rc^mirks 
of  Socmteft  nn  thr  pmetici^  rif  introchicin^  the  po^ts,  who  caught  not 
to  be  allowed,  any  mon^  than  Aute-jpria,  to  come  into  good  society. 
Mvn'fc  own  thooghts  should  «upp1y  them  viiJj  the  DaaturiaJ^  for  dift* 
ctifr^oTi,  A  few  coothing  flatterien  ore  addrca^^  to  Proiagora*  by  Caliitt» 
And  Socrntrs,  and  (lien  the  old  <|Uc]ition  i«  repented,  J^Thelhcf  the 
viituci  ^tfe  one  or  majiy?'  To  which  ProiAsoroa  \»  now  disposed  lo 
reply,  thitt  four  out  of  the  five  virtucn  are  in  »oinc  degree  smilar;  but 
he  btiil  conEend^i  ihic  die  Gfih,  courage,  is  uuUke  the  resL  Socrates 
proceeds  lo  undermine  the  last  stronghold  of  [he  adversary,  ttrst  obtalo- 
ing  from  bim  the  admission  ihil  nil  virtue  is  in  the  highest  degree  good: 

The  CDurngeoui  are  the  oonfidenl;  and  the  confident  are  those  who 
know  tlLcir  buaincas  or  profe^ion:  thow?  wlio  have  no  such  knowledge 
and  are  stiil  contident  are  n^admeu.  Thin  ii*  .idtntttcd.  Then,  says 
Soctatea,  courage  U  knowledge — an  inference  winch  Prot^ora^  evades 
b/  drawing  a  futile  disiiLction  between  the  cotiragcous  and  the  confident 
in  a  Auent  speech. 

Socrates  renews  the  attack  TrotQ  another  side :  ho  would  like  to  know 
whether  ple.isurc  is  not  tJie  only  fcood.  and  pain  the  only  oWlf  Prx>- 
tftt^oras  beeni?t  to  doubt  the  cnornlily  or  propriety  of  asscnliDt;  to  this; 
he  would  nithcr  bay  that  *  some  pleasures  are  good«  some  pains  axe 
evil/  wj«ch  is  also  the  opinion  f>f  the  generality  of  TnaiLlcind.     What 
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doc*  he  ihink  of  fenowlcilfr**  ?  Doe*  he  aj^nee  with  the  common  opinion 
Umt  VnowletJg^  U  overcoom^  by  pauior  ?  or  floes  he  holt!  ihnt  Lnowlcd^ 
h  pou^r?  Frcugor^ta  agre«a  thai  knowledge  is  Lcnainly  a  gc^^Yrning; 
power. 

Thu,  however,  i»  Dot  the  doctrine  of  men  in  general^  who  in;xintain 
dukt  itiAny  who  know  what  »  bc^t,  act  contrary  to  their  Itnowlccl^ 
umlcr  the  inHuciice  of  plcuaure.  But  tliis  opposition  of  good  and  cvW 
is  rcAtly  \X\z  oppONLiion  of  a  greater  or  bs?>er  amount  of  plcstMiic, 
Plciuum  Arc  c^its  liet:nu»c  ihiry  end  In  pixin,  and  pAins  are  t^uoda 
bemuse  !hc>^  end  in  pleawreft.  '3^1ius  pleat^ure  i^  f^etfn  lo  be  the  only 
good;  and  the  only  evil  Is  thc-crtrfcrenco  of  the  leaser  pleasure  lo  ihc 
greater.  But  then  cornea  iu  the  illusion  of  distance.  Some  art  of  mcn- 
suration  \a  required  in  order  to  hliow  us  plt^aaures  and  palnB  in  tlicir 
trtie  proportion.  This  art  of  mensuration  is  a  kind  of  knowI<Tdgc%  and 
knowledge  i»  thai  proved  once  more  to  be  ihc  governing  prind]»!e  of 
human  life,  and  ignorance  \\\t  origin  of  all  evil:  for  no  one  prefers  the 
ten  pleai(ure  to  llie  grcat<n-,  or  tlir  grciier  pain  to  the  leis,  except  from 
I|;iii0 ranee.  The  argument  is  drawn  out  in  an  imaginary  'dialogue 
wiilan  a  dialogue.'  conducted  hy  Socrai«,%  anil  Protagoras  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  rest  of  ihe  world  on  the  other.  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  as 
well  as  Protagoras  admit  ihe  soundness  of  the  conclu»on. 

Socrates  then  apphca  this  now  conclusion  lo  (he  case  of  courage^— the 
only  virtue  which  still  holds  out  against  the  assaults  of  the  Socratic 
dialectic.  No  one  choa&e$  the  t-vU  orrefunei  the  ^od  e^rc^pt  through 
ignorance.  This  capiat lu  why  cownrdii  refuse  lo  ^o  to  wtir ;  — becaufts 
tbcy  form  a  wrong  canfnatc  of  good,  and  honour,  and  pleasure.  AnJ 
why  arc  the  courojc'^^^^ willing  to  go  to  war?— because  they  form  % 
tight  eKtintutc  of  plca^ure!t  and  puinn,  iif  thingv  terrible  and  not  tctnble. 
Courage  ilicn  i^  kiiowkd^C^aiid  cowardice  \%  i^Tiontiice.  And  Uic 
live  virtues,  which  were  origi^ly  maintained  to  have  five  difTcrent 
natures,  eftcr  having  been  easily  reduced  lo  two  only,  at  last  coale&ce 
in  one.  The  assent  of  I'rotagoras  to  this  last  pOBition  is  extracted  with 
great  difficulty. 

Socrates  c<^nc)udr#  by  professing  his  disintefeslcd  lo\'e  of  the  truth, 
and  remarks  on  the  tingular  manner  in  which  he  and  hi&  adversary 
had  changed  sides.     Proiagomt  began  Ijy  asSCrtiiK.  and  Socrates  by 

t denying,  the  teacbablenesv  of  virtue,  and  now  the  latter  ends  by  aFUrm* 
JDg  that  virtue  \%  kno\vledge,  which  is  the  most  teachable  of  all  things, 
VOL.  U  I 
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while  Proutj^oras  has  been  striving  to  ^ovr  that  virtue  is  noi  kno^edge, 
aiid  this  it  almotl  equit-«lenl  to  sayiog  tbjt  virtue  cannot  be  tatig'ht  He 
is  not  ^tJBtied  with  tbe  rcsulu  wid  wouJd  like  ic  renew  the  enquiry  with 
ihe  bclp  of  Protagoras  in  a  difTeTcnt  order*  asking  ( 1 )  What  viittit  is, 
and  (a)  Whether  virtue  ean  b^  tangbL  Protagnras  decline  thix  offer, 
but,  commends  Socrates*  ttimestnew  and  m<Jcto  oi  di^icu^iiioa. 

Thu  ProlAgoros  is  often  supposed  lo  be  full  of  diOicuIticft-  Tbe»*  are 
partly  imaginary  and  partly  teat,  Th«  imaginary  oiic»  are  (1)  Cltrono^ 
Jogfcal, — which  vcrc  pointed  oui  in  ancient  times  t>y  Atbenacuft  (v.  59), 
,  and  arc  noticed  by  Schlclermacher  and  othcrn,  and  rdatc  to  ihc  LiDpo»> 
■ibility  of  ail  the  pirf^ons  in  the  Dtiiloguc  nicctii}g  ut  any  cnc  thnc, 
wheitier  in  tbe  year  f^eg  B.C.,  cr  la  any  otticr.  But  Plaio,  like  other  vrtters 
of  Hciion,  aims  only  at  the  probable,  and  shows  In  other  Dialaguea 
(e,g.  the  Symposium  and  Republic,  and  already  in  the  Laches),  an  ex- 
treme disregard  of  the  historical  accuracy  which  iti  sometimes  demanded 
of  him.  (3)  The  exact  place  of  the  Protagoras  ainon^  the  Dialogues, 
and  the  date  of  composition,  have  also  been  much  di»pu^ed.  But  there 
are  no  criteria  uhich  affof<l  any  real  grounds  for  detcnnining  the  dale 
of  composition;  and  the  affinities  of  the  I>ia1o^«,  when  they  are  not 
indicated  by  Plato  hinisetr.  must  alwa)'^  to  somo  exient  remain  imcertain, 
(3)  There  is  anoilier  class  of  diiScullies,  whicli  may  be  ascribed  lo  pre- 
conceived notions  of  goinmcntators,  who  imagine  thai  Protagoras  the 
Sopbiat  ought  always  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  his  ad^^ersary  Socraies  in 
the  right;  or  that  in  tbiK  or  that  passage — eg,  in  the  c|pi>1anation  of 
good  as  plf'asure — Plato  is  inconsintf-nf  wilh  himsplf:  or  that  th(?  Dia* 
togne  faib  in  unity,  and  ha*  rot  a  proper  lx»ginnfng,  middle,  and  ending. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  Plato  is  a  dramatic  writer  who  throv*  hia 
thongbu  into  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  ccrtninly  docs  not  aim  at 
any  unity  which  is  inconsistent  wiih  freedom,  and  with  a  natarol  or  evcD 
wild  manner  of  treating  his  fiubjcci ;  also  that  hia  mode  of  revciding  the 
truth  is  by  Ug!iis  and  sliadovrs,  stud  fai  off  and  op^jQfiing  poinu  of  view, 
and  not  by  dogukatic  8iaicments  or  def^niii;  rcsuhs. 

The  real  difliculues  arise  out  of  Uic  extreme  subtlety  of  ihc  work, 
which,  as  Socrates  says  of  the  poem  of  ^imonide^.  is  A  rnosL  perfect 
piece  of  art.  Iherc  arc  dramatic  conimxtv  and  interests,  threads  of 
philosophy  broken  and  resumed,  t^tirical  reHectiona  on  mankind,  vdl» 
thrown  ov^r  truths  which  are  lightly  suggested,  and  all  wovea  together 
iu  a  single  design,  and  moving  towards  one  end. 


I 
I 
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H        In  ihff  inlrorliidory  sc^ne  Plaio  miv^  the  eipcctfilion  ihat  a  'grrnt 

H  peraon*g«'  U  alKkut  1o  Appear  on  ihf  Hagt  (porhnpa  wich  ft  further  \^w 
of  showing  lUil  h«  i«  dcfitincij  io  be  overthrown  by  a  gTcntcr  »tiU,  wlio 
mikcg  no  ]>ret«nfiion»).  Qcforc  intrxiducing  l[ippocmtc«  to  him,  Socral^a 
thinks  proi>cr  to  warn  llit;  youth  affainsl  the  Oangcre  of '  mflucTice,' to 
ibc  in%idiou»  notuic  of  wbJcL  PioiugoiHs  ib  uoi  iuwiisiLilc.  ilippocfotcs 
Kftdiljr  adopts  the  suggestion  ofSoLfatcd  dial  be  tluill  karn  ihc  iii.com- 
pUflhraenta  which  htfH  an  AUic^Jan  gcniktnan  of  TroiagurAii  auil  let 
nloDc  hts  'sophlBUy.'  There  \&  nothing  however  in  the  intro<liiction 
which  l<:adB  \o  the  inft-rcnre  \hn\  i'laio  ]nien<lecl  lo  blacken  the  character 

_     of  the  Sophists  ;  he  otUv  ntaktf^  a  liltJc?  incrfy  at  their  expense. 

P  The  ■  grtal  personage  '  i*  somewhat  oaten  la  Lions,  but  frank  and  honeal, 
He  h  introduced  on  a  stage  which  is  worthy  of  him — ai  the  hou*e  of  ibc 

•    rich  Callias,  in  which  ire  cungregatcd  tlic  noblest  and  wisest  of  the 
AthernaHi,      He  cotiaiders  openncs*  to  be  ihc   best  pdii:>,  and  par- 
ti<uiar1y  menuona   his  own  liberal  mode  of  dealing   wiih  his  pupilx, 
^    a£  if  in  answer  to  Uie  favourite  accusation  of  the  Sophists  thai  Uiey 
_    received  pay.    He  is  remarkable  for  the  good  temper  which  he  exhibits 
y   throughout    ifcc    discussion    under  the    trying    and    ortcn    sophistical 
cnjs«-examination  of  Socrite*.      Alihougb  once  or  twice  rufiled,  and 
rrluclsinl  to  continur  the  diacns^inti,   he  parts  company  on  perfectly 
good  temi«,  and  appears  to  be^  .m  he  says  of  liimsclf,  Jie  'k;ist  jealona 
B    of  mankiad/ 

Nor  U  there  anyibing  in  th?  gtrniiments  of  Protagoras  which  impotit , 
this  picuing  imprcfl^on  of  the  grave  and  vfeighty  old  man.  His  reftl 
dcTect  1}  that  he  1%  inferior  to  Soccatc^  in  dialectics.  The  oppo^tion 
between  hiui  ;mtl  SucnLes  is  not  die  opp4.isil]on  uf  good  ajtd  bad,  true 
atid  false,  Init  of  the  old  \xii  of  rheloiic  and  die  new  ^icicnce  of  inlcrroga- 
tion  and  argumcni ;  ilso  of  the  irony  of  Socrates  and  die  self- asseition 
of  the  Sophists.  I'herc  is  quite  aa  much  truth  on  the  side  of  Protagoras 
as  of  i$ocn(es ;  bnt  the  imlh  of  E'rolagoras  \>  t>ased  on  common  sense 
and  common  naxim^  of  morolit)',  wliile  that  of  Socrates  is  paradoiical 
or  iiansoendenul,  and  tliough  full  of  meaning  and  insight,  hardly  intel- 
ligible to  ttie  rest  of  mankind.  Here  aa  ciacwhcre  is  the  usu^l  contrast 
between  tlie  Sophists  representing  average  public  opinion  and  Socrates 
seeking  for  increased  clearness  and  unity  of  ideas.  But  to  a  great 
extcol  Protagoras  has  the  best  of  the  argcracnl  and  lepresentK  ilic 
bcUer  mindof  m»n. 
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For  example!  (i)  one  of  tl)C  noblest  fttatcmciitt  to  bo  found  in  BOti- 
quiij^  about  the  i>ri-'vcntive  luiurc  uf  |iuiii:ihm<:iil  b  pul  into  bia  monili; 
(2)  he  U  ck-irly  rt{;ht  jJho  In  iTuiiuiaiuing  Uiai  virtue  can  be  tau^t 
(wblch  Socrates  himself,  ^l  the  end  of  ihc  Dialogue,  Is  disposed  io  otq- 
cede);  and  also  (3)  m  bis  explanation  of  ihe  phenomenon  thai  good 
fatlieTB  have  bad  sons ;  (4)  he  h  rigbi  al<o  in  obwninjf  that  the  vinwi 
are  not  like  the  arts,  gtfiA  or  aitainincniit  of  apt^cial  Individuals,  bul  Ite 
common  properly  of  all :  this,  which  in  all  ages  haa  been  the  stien^ 
and  wcakncaa  of  ethics  and  politics,  is  ilecply  seated  in  human  natu:«'i 
{5)  there  is  a  sort  of  half  truth  in  the  notion  that  all  civHiicd  men  ait 
teachers  of  virtue :  and  more  than  a  half  truth  (6)  in  ascribing  to  itiao- 
who  in  his  outuurx)  conditions  is  more  helpless  than  ilic  other  arumiK 
the  power  of  self-improvement ;  (7)  the  reli^iouK  alle(i:or7  should  be 
noticed,  in  trhich  the  arts  are  said  to  btf  f;:iven  b>'  Prometheus  {who  W^ 
ihem).  wlwreas  Justice  and  reverence  and  the  political  virtuea  could  o»Iy 
be  impaned  by  Zeus:  (S)  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  Dialogue,  wben 
Socrates  is  arjciiing  that  *  plwisurc  is  the  only  good/  Protagocas  d«nu 
it  more  in  ac^^onlancc  with  his  rharartcr  lo  mainranr  that  '  aome  jileji' 
sure«  only  arc  good  ;*  and  admits  that  '  he,  aboye  aU  other  men,  kj 
bound  10  say  "thui  wledon^  and  knowledge  are  the  higheit  of  knoaa 
things/' '  I 

There  15  no  reason  to  suppose  thnt  in  all  this  Plato  is  depicting  axt 
imaginary  Prota^ras;  he  accmx  to  he  »hov\'ing  U9  the  teaching  of  tbc 
Sophidta  under  the  niild^rr  aapcc;t  under  whkh  he  onct?  regarded  tbctn-j 
Nor  Is  tljcte  va%y  n^a^oii  lo  doubt  that  Socrates  iit  equally  an  bistc 
character,  paradoxicaJ,  Ironical,  tiresome,  but  seeking  for  the  unity 
vimic  and  knowledge  as  for  a  precious  treasure ;   willing  to  rest 
even  on  a  calculation  of  pleasure,  and  irresistible  here,  as  eve 
in  Plato,  in  his  iniellectiial  supcri[jri^". 

The  aifn  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  Dialogue,  ia  to  $how  ihc  unity 
t  virtue.    In  the  determinattoa  of  this  questi6n  the  identity  of  virtue  and'' 
knowledge  18  found  to  be  involved.    But  if  \irtue  and  knowledge  arc 
one,  then  virtue  can  be  taught ;  the  end  of  the  Dialogue  returns  to  \higA 
beginning.     Had  Pnnagoras  been  allowed  bv  Plato  to  make  the  At\^\ 
totelian  distinction,  and  say  that  virtue  is  not  knowledge,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  knowled^re;  or  CO  point  out  with  Arislotle  that  the  sane 
uility  may  have  more  than  one  opi>o»ite;  or  with  Plato  hiro*elf  in  the 
Pliaedo  to  deny  thit  gocKl  if  a  mere  exchange  of  a  greater  plta<aitG  for 
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1  lets — the  unity  of  virlue  and  th^  identlE}*  of  vJrtuc  vid  knowl^ge 
would  have  rcqxiired  to  be  proved  by  oth^r  arguments. 

The  victory  of  Socrates  o\-cr  Proingoraa  is  in  c>'cry  way  complete 
^v'hcn  ihcir  miDds  arc  fairly  brought  together.  ProtafforiLa  lolU  before 
him  after  two  or  three  bIow?i.  £octatc£  partially  gains  his  object  in  the 
fit>i  psui,  And  coniplctdy  '\x\  the  Hccond*  Nor  doett  be  appear  at  af^y 
di»advArtta{cc  wbc»  subjected  to  Mhc  <iues(ion  '  by  Protagoras,  I3e 
succeeds  in  muking  his  t^vo  '  friends,'  Prodicus  and  llipjiia^,  ludicrous 
bj^lhe  way;  he  also  makes  a  long  speech  in  defence  of  the  poem  of 
^TDOQidcs,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sophbls,  showing,  as  Alciblades 
says,  that  he  is  only  pretending  to  have  a  bad  nitmor>".  Against  iho 
authority  of  llie  pociTt  with  whom  Protagoras  has  ingeniously  identified 
himself  at  the  commence  meat  of  the  Dialogue,  Socrates  sets  up  the 
proverbial  pbilosopbcra  and  those  ma<itcra  of  brevity  the  Laccdacmo- 
iiLan«.  I'hc  pocis,  the  Lacoaizcr&r  and  Pioiagoraa  are  satirized  at  the 
aime  time. 

Not  having  the  whote  of  this  poem  bcEbrc  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  answer  certainly  the  question  of  Protagoras,  how  the  two  passages 
of  Simonides  are  to  l>e  rcconcileLl.  We  can  only  follow  the  inciications 
given  by  Plato  hirmelf.  But  it  seems  likely  that  the  reconcilement 
offered  by  Socraies  is  only  a  caricature  of  the  methods  of  interprelailion 
which  were  practised  \\y  iho  Sophists — for  the  following  reasons;  (i) 
The  transparent  irony  of  the  previous  interpretations  given  by  Socrates, 
(i)  Tht!  ludicrous  opening  of  ilie  speech  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
ore  deiiaibi^d  as  the  true  philo&oph<;r5,  ojid  Laconic  brevity  eu  the  true 
form  of  philosophy,  cvidenily  with  an  allusion  to  Protagoras'  long 
Sftccchcs.  (3)  TIjc  manifest  futility  and  ainurditj  of  the  e^tplanatioQ 
uf  i^Sty  iwitii'rjftt  JAadior,  which  b  haiilly  consisiem  with  the  raiiontil  intcr- 
preiation  of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  opposition  of  *W  and  yf^t'tr^m 
seems  also  intended  to  express  the  rival  doctrines  of  Socrates  and  Pro- 
l^oras,  and  \s  a  sort  of  facetious  commentary  on  ttieir  ditff:rence9. 
(4)  1  he  general  treatment  in  Plato  both  of  the  Poets  and  the  Sophistic 
who  are  their  interpreters,  and  whom  he  delights  to  identify  with  them, 
($}  The  depreciating  spirit  in  which  Socrates  speaks  of  the  introduction 
of  the  poets  as  a  substitute  for  origina]  conversation,  which  is  intetuled 
lo  contrast  with  Protagoras'  eialtition  of  the  study  of  ihem— this  again 
is  hardly  consistent  with  tlie  serious  defence  of  Simonides.  (6)  The 
marked  Approval  of  Hippias,  who  is  supposed  at  once  to  catch  the  familiar 
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sound.  Just  as  In  tbe  previous  convcrsailon  Pro<)Jcas  \%  rq^rcrscnccd 
89  read)'  to  accept  any  distinciions  of  languAgc  however  absurd.  At 
the  same  time  HipfJias  i«  dcsirou«  of  Kutittiiutiiig  a  new  interpretsuicm 

yti  Hft  own;  a5  if  the  words  might  really  be  made  to  mejui  utyihln^, 
oju)  were  on!/  to  be  regained  as  affording  a  field  for  the  ingcTtuity  of 
Ifae  inierpreter. 

This  cufioua  pa&aagc  is,  therefore,  to  be  rcgardcti  as  Plato'«  satire 
on  the  tedious  and  hypercritical  arts  of  interpretation  vhich  prevailed 
m  lua  ouit  day,  and  mxy  h^  compared  wtih  his  condemnation  of  the 
atme  arts  when  npplictl  to  myihclogy  in  the  PliAedrua,  and  with  his 
ether  parocfie*.  e.R.  with  the  second  speech  in  the  Fhaednis  and  with 
the  Menexenua.  SeverAl  lesser  touches  of  satire  appear  in  it,  e,  fi,  the 
daim  of  philosophy  advanced  for  the  Laccdaononians,  which  i«  a  parody 
of  the  daimn  artvanrcd  fof  the  Poets  by  Prolapora*;  the  misiaVe  of  the 
Laconiaing  «ct  in  supposing  that  the  Laceda,«monian!E  area  great  nation 
because  th*^y  bruise  their  ears;  the  far-fetched  notion,  uhich  is  'really 
too  bcul.*  that  Simonidcs  usea  the  Lctibian  {})  worii,  iitiitnjtu,  bccniuo  he 

{  »  addressing  a  Lesbian.  The  wliolc  may  al»o  be  considered  oi  a  aacire 
on  those  whc>  *pin  pompous  ihcorie*  out  cf  nothing- 
All  the  inicrc«[>  and  contiavti  of  cbaiitctcr  in  a  great  drama^c  wvxk 
like  the  frotugoraa  are  not  eawtly  exIiausEed.  The  imprc!iaivcne>8  of 
the  scene  should  not  be  lost  upon  us»  or  ihe  gradual  BUbstltmlon  of 
Sijcriles  in  the  arcond  pan  for  Protagoras  in  the  first  The  characters 
to  whom  wc  arc  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pi^ilo^e  all  play 

I  a  pan  more  or  leu  conspicuous  towards  the  end.  1'here  is  Atcibiadea, 
who  b  compelled  by  the  nece»i»ily  of  hi^  nature  [o  be  a  parti^in,  lending 
eQ'ectual  aid  to  Socraie*^;  there  is  Ctiiiaa  nsumnm^  x\n;  tone  of  impard- 
filiiy;  Callias,  here  ait  always  inclining  to  the  Sophists^buc  eager  for  any^ 
intellectual  repast ;  Proilitus,  who  fmds  an  opportunity  for  displaying 
his  disliQCtions  of  Ungua^c,  which  are  valueless  and  pedantic,  because 
the/ore  not  based  on  dialectic ;  Hippias,  who  has  previously  exhibited  Us 
superficial  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  to  which,  as  in  both  the  I^ia-* 
logucs  called  by  his  oamen  he  now  adds  the  profession  of  an  interpreter 
of  the  Poets.  The  two  btt^r  personages  have  been  alieady  damaged 
by  the  mock  sublime  de§eripiion  of  them  in  the  introdnction.  It  may 
be  Tf^markcd  chat  Frotigoras  is  conaisiently  presented  to  u^  throughout 
AS  the  te;tchcr  of  mnml  and  politicftT  virtue  ;  thc^re  is  no  illusion  to  the 
ihaoriea  of  ^cnsaLion  which  arc  aitribuied  to  him  in  the  l^heaetctua  and 
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elsewhere,  ex  lo  his  denial  of  ihc  existence  of  the  gods ;  be  is  the  reli- 
g:ious  rather  than  the  irrcLi^iotis  teacher  in  this  Dialog:iic.  Alao  it  may 
be  absented  thu  Soerates  shcms  him  as  much  respect  afi  is  eonstEtent 
with  bU  owD  imnicAl  character ;  hf.  jtclmiiM  thnt  the  Hialrriir  wliirh 
ba«  overthtovn  Proti^oras  hsis  carried  Inmself  round  to  a  copclusion 
oppoficd  to  Hs  firat  iheeie-  The  fore*  of  argument,  not  Socraic*  or 
Protn^rM,  baa  won  the  dfty. 

Biu  13  Socrftlc?  serious  in  maintaining  (t)  that  virtue  cannot  he  taught; 
(>)  that  the  tnuuca  are  one;  [3}  that  virtue  la  the  knowledge  of  ple«- 
&urea  and  pains  prcwrnl  and  fuluie?  These  propowilioiw  to  us  have 
an  3|rpeanuice  of  paradox— they  arc  rtally  uioiucui*  or  ispLtl^  uf  ihe 
tnidi  Xsy  ihc  help  of  which  wc  pass  from  the  old  conventional  morility 
to  a  higher  conccplioti  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  That  limic  cannot 
be  taught  is  a  pnradox  of  Ihc  i^ame  sort  soi  the  p;ofcssion  of  Socnitca 
that  he  knew  nothing,  Pl^to  meanit  to  say  that  virtue  is  not  brought 
lo  a  man,  but  must  be  drawn  out  of  htm ;  and  cannot  be  tatight  by 
rhetorical  dmcourses  or  citations  from  the  poets.  The  second  question, 
whether  the  virtues  are  one  or  many,  Uiough  ai  fust  BigliC  distinct,  is 
reaJly  a  part  of  the  same  aubjcci ;  for  If  :hc  mimics  are  to  be  taue:ht, 
they  must  be  rcdudble  lo  a  common  principle  \  and  thift  common  prin- 
ciple ia  found  to  be  knowlcd^^e.  Here,  a«  Arisioilc  remarks,  Socrates 
and  PJato  outstep  tiic  truili — they  make  a  part  of  virttic  imo  the 
whole.  Fuither,  the  nature  of  this  knowledge,  which  \&  assumed  eo  be  a 
Icnowlpdgc  of  plr^^ufips  and  pnin:^,  appears  (o  us  (00  ^upt^rlidal  nnd  at 
variance  with  tlie  spint  of  Plaio  hini&elf  Vet  in  thie  Plaio  \\  only  fol* 
loving  the  hiaiorical  Socratce  as  he  1%  depicted  to  us  in  X^nophoti's 
MciDorabJlin.  Like  Socrates,  he  finds  on  the  ^urfiice  of  human  life  one 
cororoon  bond  by  vrhich  the  virtues  are  united, — thdr  tendency  to  pro- 
duce happiJieSA — Lliough  sucb  a  principle  is  afterwards  repudiated  by 
Uttk 

It  rcpiains  to  tie  considered  !n  what  relation  the  Trota^ras  stands 
to  the  other  Diilo^cs  of  Plato.  That  tt  is  one  of  ihc  earlier  or  purely 
Socratic  works — perliaps  the  last,  as  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 
them — is  indicated  by  il^c  alwetiLi^  of  all  iilusiiMi  i<  ■  fhr'  doccrirn'  of  // 
reminiscence;  and  also  probably  by  the  difierciu  aitiiudc  assumed  to*  ■ 
Wards  tbc  teaching  and  persona  of  the  Sophist*  in  *ome  of  the  later 
Dialogues.  The  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis,  all  touch  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  knowledge  lo  virtue,  and  may  be  repirded,  if  not  us 
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prdiiniiuify  midicfl  or  sknclics  of  ihc  more  imponani  work*  ac  any  nu« 
a^  cloKly  ccnrttcifd  wUh  it.  The  lo  and  the  Lesser  Htppias  contais 
discuftsLoDS  of  tlie  Poeis,  which  otCtt  a  panilL^I  to  the  ironical  chuctsm 
or  Simonidcs,  and  are  ccnceEved  in  a  similflr  spdriL  The  affinity  of  the 
Prota^ras  to  the  Mcno  h  more  doubtful  Kor  Uiere,  although  ilie  «amc 
qtiefltion  is  discussed,  '  vhcilicf  vinuc  cin  be  laugbi/  and  ilw  relation 
of  Mefio  to  the  Sophists  is  much  the  &imc  as  that  of  Hippocrates,  the 
answer  to  the  t^ucftion  i«  Mipplie<l  oui  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas;  the  real 
Socrates  h  already  passing  into  the  Platonic  OT\e^  At  a  later  »Ugc  ot 
the  Pbtoftic  philosophy  we  shall  find  l)jat  both  the  paradox  and  the 
solution  of  ii  appear  to  have  been  retracted.  The  PhactJo,  ibe  Gorgias, 
ami  the  Fhilebtis  olTcr  furilier  corrections  of  the  leachiryc  of  the  Prota- 
goraa ;  in  all  of  thcni  the  <]octrinc  that  virtue  is  pleasure,  or  that  plea- 
sure b  ihe  chief  or  only  gnod^  h  diKiineilj"  rrnouncr*!, 

Thtis  afier  many  prt-paratioux  ;iiid  opposiiions,  both  of  the  ebaraclert 
of  men  and  aiEpecu  of  th«  truth,  eflpeciaUy  of  the  popular  And  phtlo- 
■ophi<aI  aspect;  and  afier  immy  interrupEions  and  detentions  by  the 
ny,  vhich,  u  Theodoras  bays  in  tlic  Thcoctctuv,  arc  quite  as  ogiec-  V 
able  4UI  tbc  argument,  wc  arrive  at  the  great  SociTiitic  thcaja  that  virtue 
Isjmowledgc.     Thi>  b  ad  &t«pccL  of  the  cniih  wlikh  wja  Iu9l  almost  aa  _ 
soon  as  H  vas  found ;    an<l  yel  h;i»  to  be  recovered  by  ^veiy  one  for  f 
hitHNcIf  who  would  pa»s  the  limits  of  proverbial  and  popular  phUoeopby. 
The  moral  and  LntcUectual  arc  always  dividing,  yet  ihcy  must  be  reunited,  -^ 
and  in  tbe  highest  conception  of  iheni  are  inscpaiable.     Tbc  tlicsis  of 
Socrates  is  not  merely  a  hasty  assumption,  but  may  be  also  doomed  an 
anticipation  oi  some  'metaphysic  of  the  future/  in  which  the  divided 
elements  of  human  nature  arc  reconciled* 
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SctKe^— Til*  Hoiue  cT  Calliu. 

Cww.  WHKRE  do  you  come  from,  Socmtcs  ?    And  yd  I  need 
'hardly  ask   ihc  question,  as   I   know   thai  you   have  been  in 
chuc   of  the    fair    Alcibiadcs.      I    ^w   him    the   day   before  ^-J  / 
yestcfxJay ;   and  he  luid  got  a  beard  like  a  maii,**and  he  is     \ 
3  man»  as  I  may  tctl  you  in  your  car.    But  I  thought  that ,:,  / 
^c  uas  fitill  very  charming,  '^ 

■     -S^.   What  of  his  beard  ^    Are  you  not  of  Homer's  opimon», 
^frbo  says' 

'Yooth  b  most  chirmlnE  when  the  beard  fint  appom'? 

j'^d  that  is  now  the  charm  of  Alcibiadc^.  9xmt 

I    Ct>m,  Well,  and  how  do  matters  proceed?     Have  you  Lccn 
^!ting  him,  juid  wa.s  lie  grrtCKvuv  to  yo\i} 

-S"«,  Yes,  1  thoughl  that  he  was  vciy  gracious ;  and  especially 

^^^"-Ony,  fur  1  have  just  cuiue  from  luiii,  afid  he  \\ivs  been  helpin|; 

^^    in  an  argument.     But  &ha[l    I   tell  you  a  strange  thing? 

'Although  he  WAS  present,  I  never  attended  to  him,  and  several 

titncs  he  quite  passed  out  uf  my  mind. 

»Ccm.   What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?    Has  auytlting  happened 
fctiwccn  you  and  him  ?    For  surely  you  cannot  liavc  discovered 
1  fairer  love  than  he  is;  certainly  not  in  this  cit>*  of  Athens. 
S«-^  Yes,  mucli  fairer, 
Cam^  What  do  you  mean — a  citizen  or  a  foreigner? 

^  11.  Kzir.  34S. 
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Sifc.   A  foreigner, 
C^M.   Of  wliAt  countiy  ? 
Jfiv,   Of  Abckra. 

CVm.  And  is  thts  ittrangcr  reaUy  io  your  opinion  fairer 
the  son  of  ClciniAS? 

S0£,   And  IS  not  U;c  wisest  always  fstirer,  sweet  friend  r 
C&m.  Bot  ha^-c  you  rcaIJ>'  met,  Socrates,  witli  «omc  wi*c  one' 
S^,   Vc9;   I  woulU  say  rather,  \^ith  the  wisest  of  all  living 
men,  if  you  are  willing  to  accord  that  title  to  Prot^ora^ 

Ccm.  What  1  Do  you  mean  to  day  that  Protagoras  is  in 
Athens  } 

Soc.   Ves ;  he  has  been  here  two  days. 
C^m.   And  do  you  ju^  come  from  an  interview  with  hJdi^ 
5<v.   Yes;  and  1  have  heard  and  3aid  niany  thin^K.  jiq 

C&m.  Thcn»  if  you  have  no  cngagcraeut,  suppose  that  jou  s-it 
dovrn  a&d  tell  tne  what  pa^cd,  and  my  attciHlaal  here  »1iall 
give  up  his  place  to  you- 

So€.    To  be  9UTC  \  and  f  jfhall  be  gmteful  to  you  for  lisicniog. 
Cem,  Tliaiik  you,  loo,  for  telling  us. 
So€,    Tliat  is  thank  you  twice  over.     Listen  then: — 
Last  night,  or  rather  very   early  this  morning,  Hippocrates 
the  son  of  ApoUoJoiui*  ^id   ihc   brotJier  of  Pliason,  gave  a 
tremendous  thump  with  his  staff  at  my  door;  some  one  opened 
to  hiriv  and  tic  came  rushing  in  and  hiwled  out :  Socrates,  are 
you  awake  or  ^Icep  ? 

1  knew  his  voice,  and  said:   Hippocrates^  U  that  you?  aJid 
do  you  bring  any  ncw:»? 
Good  news  he  said  ;  nothing  but  good. 
Very  good,  hut  what  new^?  and  why  have  yoti  come  hltbcr 
at  this  uncartJiIy  hour  ? 

He  drew  nearer  to  mc  and  add  :  Protagoras  is  come. 
Ye»,  I  replied  \  he  came  two  days  ago:  have  you  only  just 
heard  of  his  arrival  ? 

Yes.  by  the  gods,  he  said  ;  I  heard  yesterday  evening. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  for  the  truckle-bed^  And  sat  down 
at  my  feet,  and  then  he  *aid  :  Yesterday  quite  Late  in  the 
evening,  on  my  relum  from  Ocnoc  whither  I  had  gone  in 
pursuit  of  ray  runaway  slave  Satyrus,  of  whose  escape  I  meant 
to   hiivc   (old   you,  if  some   other   matter   had    not  come   in 
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!ic  way;— on  my  return,  when  wc  had  <lorc  supper  and  were 
abciit  to  retire  to  rest,  my  brother  said  to  me;  Protagoras 
15  come,  I  was  going  to  you  at  once,  and  then  I  thoujiht  that 
the  nis[ht  was  far  spent-  Hut  the  moment  sleep  left  mc  after 
my  coil.  [  \sqix  up  and  came  hither  direct. 

I.  who  knew  tlic  vcr>'  courageous  madness  of  the  man,  said ; 
What  is  the  inatler?    Has  Protai^oras  robbed  you  of  anylhing? 
He    replied,  laughing:    Vcs,  indeed  he  has,  Socrales,  of  the 
wisdom  which  he  Vte\n  to  himself. 

Hut,  surely,  I  said,  if  you  give  him  money,  and  make  fricndsX 
vith  him,  he  will  make  ymi  as  wiae  a-s  he  is  himself,  / 

Would  to  heaven,  he  rppHed,  that  he  would  I  He  might 
take  all  that  I  have,  and  all  that  my  friends  have,  if  he  wf>uid* 
But  (hat  is  why  I  have  come  to  you  nnw,  tn  order  that  you 
may  speak  I0  him  on  my  behalf;  for  T  am  young,  £ind  aW  I 
luLve  never  *ecii  nor  heard  him ;  (when  ht  visiited  Athens  before 
tvi  f  was  but  a  child;)  and  all  men  praise  him,  Socrates,  as  beirg 
the  most  accomplished  of  speaker*.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  to  him  at  once,  and  then  we  shall  find  him 
at  home.  He  Jodges,  as  I  hear,  with  Callios  the  son  of  Hip- 
ponicus  :    let  us  start, 

I  replied  :  Not  yet,  my  good  friend  ;  the  hour  15  loo  early. 
But  let  us  rUc  and  take  a  turn  in  the  court  and  wait  about 
there  until  day-break  ;  when  the  day  breaks,  then  wc  will  go- 
For  Protagoras  i»  generally  at  home,  and  wc  shall  be  sure  li> 
find  htm  ;  never  fear. 

Upon  ihis  wc  got  up  and  walked  about  in  the  court,  and 
I  thought  that  I  wouhl  make  trial  of  Ujc  strength  of  his  reso- 
lution. So  I  examined  him  and  put  qucstiLin^  to  him,  Tell 
mc»  Hippocrates,  I  naid,  as  you  are  going  to  IVotagoras,  and 
will  be  paying  y^jur  moucy  to  him,  what  is  he  to  whom  you 
arc  going  ?  and  what  will  he  make  of  you  ?  U,  for  example,  you 
lud  lliuuj^ht  of  going  to  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  Asclcpfad,  and 
were  about  to  give  him  your  money,  and  some  one  had  said  to 
you ;  You  are  fiiaying  money  to  your  namesake  Hippocriies,  O 
Hippocratc:« ;  tell  mc,  what  Ls  he  that  you  give  him  money? 
how  would  you  have  answerctl? 

I  should  jay,  he  replied,  that  1  give  money  to  him  as  a 
physktan. 
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And  what  wiil  lie  make  of  you?  1 

A  phyaidan,  he  !*iiicl» 

And  if  you  had  resolved  to  go  to  Polyclcitus  the  Argiv^  or 
Phcidids  the  Athenian,  and  intcadcd  to  give  them  money,  and 
some  one  had  asked  you ;  What  arc  Folycleilus  and  PhcidlAs? 
and  why  do  yuu  ^ivt  tlicin  this  money?  how  would  you  have 
;in5weTcd  ? 

I  ^lould  have  answered,  as  bein}^  statuaries. 

And  what  will  they  make  of  yon? 

A  statuary,  of  course, 

Wull  now,  I  said,  you  and  I  are  going  to  Protagoras,  and  wc 
arc  ready  to  pay  him  money  for  you.  If  our  own  means  aic 
sufficient,  and  wc  can  gain  him  witli  thescj  we  slull  be  only  too 
glad ;  but  if  not,  then  we  are  to  spend  your  friaids'  money  as 
well.  Now  suppose,  that  while  we  are  tlius  enthusiastically 
pursuing  our  object  some  one  were  to  say  to  us:  Tell  m<^ 
Socrates,  and  you  Hippocrates,  what  is  Protagoras  that  you 
arc  going  to  pay  him  money?  how  should  wu  answer?  I  know 
that  Fheidias  \%  a  sculptor,  and  that  Homer  is  a  poet ;  buC 
what  appellation  i^  [f'VCP  ^  Vj^nivigriTziK?  how  Js  he  designated ? 

They  r^M  Mni  ^  '^'^p*''°>  Sdcratcs,  he  replied. 

Then  we  are  going  to  i>ay  our  money  to  him  iu  the  character 
of  a  Sophist?  ■ 

Certainly. 

But  suppose  a  person  were  to  asV  this  further  question  :  And 
how  about  yourself?     What  will  Protagoras  make  of  you^  if  you  31 
go  to  sec  him? 

He  answered,  with  a  blitsh  upon  his  face  (for  the  day  wag 
just  beginning  to  dawn,  so  that  I  could  sec  him):  Unless  this 
differs  in  some  w<iy  from  the  former  inJitances,  I  suppose  that 
he  will  make  a  Sophist  of  mc. 

And  are  yon  not,  in  sober  earnest  ashamed,  I  said,  at 
having  to  appear  before  the  Hellenes  in  the  character  of  a 
Sophist  ? 

Indeed,  Socrates,  if  I  must  speak  my  thoughts.  !  am. 

But  why  do  you  assume,  Hippocrates,  that  the  insiiuction  of 
Protagoras  is  of  this  nature?  and  why  may  you  not  learn  of 
him  in  the  same  way  that  you  learned  the  art*!  of  llic  gramma- 
rian, or  musician,  or  trainer,  not  with  the  view  of  making  any  of 
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Uhcm  a  profession,  but  only  a3  a  part  of  cducntioo,  ond  because 

I  a  private  gentlcnKin  and  freeman  ougtit  to  Icnow  them? 
Just  so,  he  sAid  \    and    that,   in    my  opinion,   is  a   far  truer 
ftccount  of  the  teaching  of  Protagoras, 
I  5Aid  :   I  wonder  whether  you  know  what  you  arc  doing^ 
And  what  am  I  doing? 
You  art-  going   lo  comttiit  your  soul  to  tlic  care  of  a  mail 
whom  you  call  a  SophUt,      And  yet  I  liardly  ihink  that  you 
know  what   it  SopbisL   is  ;   and  if  not,  then   you  do   not  even 
know  whether  you  are  committing  your  soul  to  good  or  to 
evil. 

I  certainly  think  that  T  do  know,  he  replied.  / 

Then  tell  mc,  wliat  do  you  imagine  that  he  U? 

1  take  him  to  be  one  who  is  wise  and  knowing,  he  replied, 

as  his  name  implies.  ^  I  ft 

And  might  you  not,  I  said,  affirm  this  of  the  painter  and  of  [  Q^'^ 

the  carpenter  also  ;  arc  not  ihcy,  too,  wise  and  knowing  ?     Kut  ijk^f* 

suppose  a  person  were  to  ask  us  :    In  what  arc  the  painters,'    ->-'*" 

mse?     We  should  answer:    In  what  relates  to  the  making  of)  ^*^' 

likenesses,  and   similarly  of  other   things.     And    if  he  were 

further  to  ask :  What  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Sophist,  and  what 

is  the  manufacture  over  which  he   presides?   how  should  we 

answer  him  ? 

How  should  we  answer  him,  Socrates?  Wlial  other  answer 
■  could  there  be  but  that  he  presides  over  the  art  which  makes 
I   men  eloquent? 

I       Yes,  I  replied,  that  is  very  likely  true,  but  not  enough ;  for 

I  in  the  answer  a   further  question  Is  involved:    Of  what  does 

I  the  Sophia  mnke  a  man  talk  eloquently?     The  pUycr  on  the 

"    lyre  may  be  supposed  to  make  a  man  talk  eloquently  about 

that  which  he  makes  him   underiitand,  that  is  about  playing 

the  lyre.     Is  not  that  true? 

Yes, 

Tlien   about  what   does  the  Sophist   make  him    eloquent  ? 
Mu£t  not  he  make  him  eloquent  in  that  which  he  understands? 
Yes,  that  may  be  assumed. 

And  wliat  is  that  which  the  Sophist  knows  and  makes  his 
disciple  know  ? 

Indeed,  he  said,  I  cannot  tell. 
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Then  I  proceeded  to  say:  Well,  but  arc  you  aware 
danger  wliicli  you  aj<:  iiicwn-ing  ?    If  you  were  going  to  con 
your  body  to  aomc  one,  who   might  do  good  or  hArm  to  ili 
would  you  not  Gainfully  consider  and  ask  the  o^fiion  of  }'our 
friends  and  kindred,  and  deliberate  many  days  as  to  wbctticr 
you  Stiiould  give  him  the  care  of  your  body  ?    Hut  when  the  soid 
is  in  question,  which  you  hold  to  be  of  far  more  value  than  the     < 
bodyt  and  upon  the  good  or  evil  of  which  depends  the  wxrll- 
bcing  of  your  all — about  tliis  you  never  consulted  citlier  with 
your  father  or  with  your  brotlicr  or  with  any  one  of  ue  who  are     , 
your  companions,     Rut  no  sooner  does  this  foreigner  appcar.H 
-/^llun  you  instantly  commit  your  sou!  to  his  keeping;.  Hn  the  ^ 
Jritht    ^^^'^^"S"  ***  V^"  ^^Vi  yt»u  hear  of  him,  and  in  the  morning  you 
( Vy^fio  to  him,  never  dclibcratinj;,  or  taking  the  oj^nion  of  any  one 
Tw^^^Ta*  to  whether  you  ought  to  intrust  yourself  to  him  or  not/ — yoti 
have  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will  be  a  papiTof  Pro- 
tagoras, and  are  prepared  to  expend  all  tlic  property  of  yourself 
and  of  your  friends  in  carrying  out  at  any  price  this  determina- 
tion, aUhouf^h,  a4  you  admit,  you  do  not  know  him,  and  havx 
never  spoken  with  him:  and  you  call  him  a  Sophist,  but  arc 
manifestly  ifrnorant  of  what  a  Sophist  is ;  and  yet  you  are  goinj!  ^ 
to  commit  yourself  to  Im  keeping.  ^ 

When  he  heard  mc  say  thui  he  replied  ;  That  I  suppose 
Socrnte^  -  u  the  conclusion  wind)  T  rauftt  draw  from  your 
words. 

I  proceeded  :   \%  not  a  Sophist,  Hippocrates,  one  who  dcah] 
wlioleiKilf*  or  rct;iil    in    the   food    of   the  floul  ?    To   me   that 
JlAppcars  to  be  the  sort  of  man. 
\  And  what,  Socr^ittrR,  is  the  fo<«!  nf  the  »oul  ? 
"VySlWcly,  I  said^  knowledge  isjtht  foodof  the  sgtilj  and 
must  take  care,  my  fri*;nd,  that  the  Sopliint  does  not  deceit 
U5  wK-n  be  praiiicfi  what  he  sells,  like  the  dealers  wholesale  or^ 
retail   who  sell   the    food   of  tlic  body ;  for  they  praise  indty- 
crimiiKitely  all    their  good^,  without   knowing  what  are  really 
beneficial   or  hurtful:    neither  do  their  customers   know,  with 
the  exception  of  any  trainer  or  phyRtcian  who  may  happen  to 
buy  di  them.     In  like  manner  those  who  carry  about  the  wares 
oJ'  knowledge,  and   make  the  round   of  the  cities,  and 
retail  ihcm  to  any  customer  who  Is  in  want  of  them,  praise 
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Hihem  all  alike;  thoiigli  I  should  not  wonder,  O  my  frtend,  if 

■  many  of  theni  were  rcalJy  ignorant  of  their  dTcct  upCHi  the 
■soul ;  and  their  customers  equally  ignorant^  unle^ct  he  who  buys 

■  of  them  happens  to  be  a  pliysician  of  the  aoul.     If,  therefore, 

■  yoa  have  undcr^anding  of  what  is  good   and  evil,  you  may 

■  safely  buy  knowledge  of  Protagoras  or  of  any  one ;  but  if  not, 

■  ikii,  O   my   friend,   pause,  and  do   not  haz;trd  your  dearc»t 

■  tocFCTts  at  a  game  of  chance.     For  there  is  far  greater  peril  in 

■  bu)'ing  linox^'lcdgc  than  in  buying  meat  and  drink  :    the  one 

■  jt«  purchase  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  dealer,  and  carry  them 

■  amy  in  other  vessels,  and  before  you   receive  them  into  the 

■  body  as  food,  you  m^y  deposit  them  at  home  and  call  in  any 

■  cxperienceil  frieiid  who  knows  what  is  good  to  be  eaten  or 
■dninkcn,  and  wlut  not,  and  how  much,  and  when  ;  and  hence 

■  the  danger  of  purchasing  them  is  not  so  great.    I)ut  when  you 

■  buy  the  wares  of  knowledge  you  Dinnot  carry  them  away  in 
H  another  vcssc] ;  they  have  been  sold  to  you,  and  >'ou  must  take 

■  them  into  the  soul  and  go  your  way,  either  greatly  harmed 

■  Or  greatly  benefited  by  the  lesson  ;  and  therefore  wc  should 
H ^liberate  and  take  counsel  with  our  elders;  for  w*e  are  still 
■)Xiung--too  young  to  determine  such  a  matter.  And  now  let 
■uc  go,  as  we  were  intending,  and  hear  Protagoras ;  and  ivhen 
W^^  have  heard  what  he  has  to  say,  wc  may  take  counsel  of 
I  tillers ;  for  not  only  U  Protagoras  at  the  house  of  Callias,  but 
I  Ihoe  is  Hippias  of  Elis,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Prodicua  of 
I   Ceta.  and  several  other  wise  n»en, 

I  To  tilts  we  agrcx'd,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  until  we 
readied  the  vestibule  of  \he  hoiue ;  and  tliere  wc  stopped  in 

I  order  10  conchidc  a  diKpiiT*-  which  had  arisen  ;?«  w**  wen*  golrg 
along  :  and  wc  stood  talking  in  the  vestibule  until  we  had 
finished  and  come  lo  an  tindenttandtng.  And  I  think  that  the 
tfoor-kcei^'r,  who  was  a  cumich,  and  who  was  probably  annoyed 
ar  the  great  inroad  of  the  Sophi*!*,  must  h-ive  heard  us  talking. 
At  any  rate,  when  we  knocked  at  the  door,  and  he  opened  and 
WW  ujt.  he  grumbled  :  They  are  Sophists — he  is  not  at  home  ; 
and  instantly  gave  the  door  a  hearty  bang  with  both  hit;  handt;. 
Again  we  knocked,  ard  he  answered  withovit  opening  :  Did 
you  not  hear  me  say  that  he  is  not  at  homer,  f^^llows  ?    But,  my 

wSgtnd,    I    said,    you    need    not    be   alarmed  ;    for  wc    are    not 
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Sophists,  and  we  are  not  come  to  see  CaJlia.^,  but  we  want  CD 
sec  Protagoras ;  and  I  must  request  you  to  announce  us.  At 
last,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficdtyt  the  man  was  [lefsuadod  to 
open  the  doer. 

When  wc  entered,  we  found  Protagoras  talcing  a  walk  in  tbi 
portico;   and  next  to  him.  on  one  side,  were  walking  Callia?; 
the  son  of  Hipix>]iicu»,  and  Panilus,  the  son  of  Pericles,  wlic^ 
by  the  mother's  ^de,  ts  his  half-brother,  and  Charmides,  tbeji 
son  of  Glaucon.     On  the  other  side  of  him  were  Xanthippus 
the  other  son  of  Pericles,  Fhilippitlcs,  the  son  of  Philomcius; 
also  Antimoerus   of  Mcndc,  who  of  all  the  discijrfcs  of  Pn> 
-  tagoras  is  the  most  famous,  and  inlcntis  to  make  sophislry  hb 
profession.     A    train    uf   listeners   followed   him;   the  greater 
part  of  them  appeared  to  if  foreigners,  whom  Protagoras  had 
biought  with  him  out  of  tbe  various  cities  through  which  Itc 
journeyed,  hc»  like  Orphcu4  attracting  them  by  his  \t«cc,  and 
they  following,     I  sliould  OKntion  also  that  there  were  some 
^Athenians  in  the  company.^    Nothing  delighted  mc  more  than 
tie  precision  of  their  movements :  they  never  got  into  his  way* 
at  all  ;  but  when  he  and  those  who  were  with  him  turned  back, 
ihcn  the  bard  of  listeners  parted  regularly  on  dther  side  ;  he 
vas  always  in  front,  and  they  wheeled  round  and  took  their 
places  behind  him  in  perfect  order. 

After  him,  as  Homer  says^  '  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw' 
Hippias  the  Elcan  siitinfr  in  the  opposite  portico  on  a  chair  of 

ate,  and  around  him  were  seated  on  benches  Eryximachu^ 
son  of  Acumcnus,  and  Fhacdms  the  Myrrhinusian^  and 
Anclron  the  son  of  Androtlon,  and  there  were  strangers  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  his  native  city  of  Elis,  anJ 
some  others :  they  were  puttint;  to  Hiupias  ryri-nn  ^T^>'^ifai  and 
astronomiral^  questions,  and  he,  rx  cathedrd^  was  determining 
their  several  questions  to  them,  and  discoursing  of  them. 

Also,  *my  eyes  beheld  Tantalus';'  for  Prodicus  the  Ccan 
was  at  Athens :  he  had  been  lodged  in  a  nx>m  whidi,  in  U)c 
days  of  I-lipi>onicus,  was  a  storehouse  ;  but,  as  the  house  na* 
full,  Callias  had  clea^€^d  this  out  and  ma?!*^  the  room  into  a 
guest-chamber.     Now  Prodicus  was  still  in  bed,  wrapi>cd  up  in 
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9hccp<5kin»  and  bcticlothcs,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  great 
heap ;  And  there  were  ^Ittm^  t>y  him  on  the  couches  ncar^ 
PausaniaA  of  the  dcmc  of  Ccramcis,  and  wiUi  Pausanias  waa  a 
youth  quite  youn^,  who  \f-  eerUinly  remarkable  fur  ht9  good 
looks,  and,  if  I  am  not  miMaken,  15  also  of  a  fair  and  gentle 
nature.  I  thought  thitt  1  hcMrd  hiiti  ealled  Agnthon,  atid  ftty 
suftpicion  i>  that  he  Vs  the  beloved  uf  i'ausanJasH  Thcie  wa^  this 
youth,  and  also  thcrL'  were  tlie  twii  AdetmantUiKS}  one  ihc  aon 
of  Ccpi5,  and  the  other  of  Lciicolophides,  and  >UDie  othi:r».  I 
wa»  very  iinxioiis  to  hear  what  Frodicua  was  saying;,  for  he 
seemed  to  tne  to  be  an  extraordinarily  wise  and  divine  man; 
I*  but  I  wiis  not  able  to  get  into  the  Inner  circle,  and  his  fine 
deep  voice  made  an  echo  in  Llic  room  which  rendered  his  words  ^ 
inauijible. 

No  sooner  had  wc  entered  than  there  followed  ns  Alcibfades 
|thc  beautiful,  as  you  say,  and  I  bdievc  you  ;  and  also  Critias 
10  son  of  Callacschrus. 

entering  we  stopped  a  little,  in  order  to  look  about  «s, 
then  walked  up  to  Prolagoras,  and  I  said :  Protagoras,  my 
friend  Hippocnte*  and  1  have  conic  to  sec  you. 

Do  you  wish,  he  said,  to  speak  witli  me  alone,  or  m  the  pre-    ^ 
scncc  of  the  company } 

That  is  as  you  please,  I  said :  you  shad  determine  when  you 
have  heard  the  object  of  our  visit- 

tAnd  what  is  that }  he  said. 
1  roust  explain,  I  ,said,  th.it  my  friend  Hippocrates  19  a  native 
Athenian;  he  is  the  son  of  A(>ollodorus,  and  of  a  ^at  and 
prosperous  house,  and  he  is  himself  in  natural  ability  quite  a 
match  for  iho^c  of  his  own  a^e.  I  believe  that  he  aspired  to 
political  eminence;  and  this  he  thinks  that  conversation  with 
yiMi  is  most  likely  to  procure  for  him.  And  no^v  you  can  deter* 
mine  whether  you  would  wish  to  speak  to  him  of  these  matters 
alone  or  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

b  Thank  you,  Socrates,  for  your  consideration  of  me.  For  cer- 
tainly a  stranger  finding  his  way  into  great  cities,  and  per- 
suading the  flower  of  the  yoath  in  them  to  leave  the  company  of 

■their  other  kinsmen  or  acquainttncc,  old  or  youngs  and  live 
with  him,  under  the  idea  that  they  will  be  improved  by  liis 
conversation,  ought   to   be  very  cautious;    great  jealousies  arc 
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occaMoncd  by  hb  procctdiogs,  and  he  \s  the  subject  of  nuny 
enmities  am)  conspiracies,  1  mamtain  tlic  art  of  the  Sophist  to 
be  of  ancient  date  ;  t>ut  that  tn  ancient  timc^  those  who  practiced 
the  art,  fearing  this  odium,  veiled  and  dii^tu^d  themselves 
under  various  names,  some  under  that  of  poets,  as  ]1on>cr, 
llcsiod,  and  Simonides,  some,  of  hteropliants  ajid  prophctSyas 
Orpheus  and  Musacus,  and  some,  as  I  Uwcrvc,  even  under 
the  name  of  gymnast ic-ma^tcrs,  like  Iccus  of  Tarcnium.  or  the 
luorc  recently  celebrated  Herodiciis,  n<jw  of  Sdymbria  and  ' 
formerly  of  Me^ara,  who  is  a  firsl-ralc  Sophist*  Your  tTwn 
Agathodes  pretended  to  be  a  musician,  but  was  really  an  \ 
cniinetit  Suphist ;  also  Pylhocleides  the  Ccan ;  and  ihcre  v«:ie 
many  others ;  and  all  of  them,  as  !  was  saying,  adoptc,~d  these 
arts  as  veils  or  disguises  because  they  were  afraid  of  the  envy 
of  the  muhitude.  But  that  is  nor  my  way^  for  I  do  not  be)ie%-c3^9 
that  they  effected  their  puqjose,  wliich  was  to  deceive  the 
government,  who  were  not  blinded  by  them  ;  and-.AS  to  the 
pci^UCi-lbgW^C  no  understanding,  ^nd^onlv:  rcp^t  ffjM  >*^^^ 
rulers  arc  plcaaed  to  tcll^cm.  Now  to  run  away,  and  Co  be 
caught  in  riinnrng~iniray,  is^he  very  height  of  folly,  and  also 
greatly  Increases  the  exasperation  of  mankind  ;  for  \\\^y  regard 
him  wlio  run?  away  as  a  rogvie,  in  addition  to  any  other  ob- 
jections which  ihey  have  to  him  ;  and  therefore  1  take  an  j 
entirely  opposite  course,  and  acknowledge  my^f  to  be  a  So^^a 
phist  and  in:«tructor  of  manVind;  such  an  open  acknowledgment 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  better  sort  of  caution  than  concealment 
Nor  do  1  neglect  other  precautions,  and  therefore  I  hope,  as  I 
may  say,  by  the  favour  of  heaven  that  no  harm  will  come  o( 
the  acknowledgment  that  1  am  a  Sophist.  And  1  have  been 
now  many  years  in  the  profession — for  all  my  years  wbcn 
added  up  are  many — and  there  is  no  one  here  present  of  whom 
I  mi^ht  not  be  the  father.  Wherefore  1  should  much  prcfei 
conversing  with  jxiu,  if  you  want  to  speak  with  me,  in  the 
presence  of  the  company. 

As  I  Ku»pcctcd  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  display 
and  glorification  in  the  presence  of  PrxKlicus  ^nd  Hippias,  and 
would  gladly  show  us  to  them  in  the  light  of  his  admtrcr%  1 
said  ;  liul  why  shi>uld  wc  not  summon  Prodicus  and  HippJai 
and  their  friends  to  hear  us? 
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H      Very  good,  he  s^id.  V 

H  Supposq  52id  Caliias,  that  wc  hold  a  council  in  wtiich  you 
may  sit  and  discuK^i.  This  was  determined^  and  groat  delight 
was  fdt  <it  the  prospect  ot  hearing  wise  men  talk;  we  ourselves 
all  took  the  chairs  and  benches,  and  arranged  them  by  HippUs, 
where  the  other  benches  h.id  been  already  placed,  MwtTiwhilc 
CaUias  and  Alcibiadcs  got  up  I'rodicus  and  brought  in  him  and 
his  companions,  ^| 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Protagoras  said  :    Now  that  the 
company  arc  a^cmbled,  Socrates,  tell  mc  about  the  young  man 
i8  of  whom- you  were  just  now  speiiking. 

K      I  replied:  I  will  begin  again  at  the  same  point,  Protagoras, 

"  and  tell   yoyx  once  more  flie  purport  of  my  viait ;  this  is  my 

friend  Hippocrates,  who  is  desirous  of  making  your  acquaint- 

Bancc;   he  would  like  to  know  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he 

associatEfs  with  you,     I  have  no  more  to  say.  V 

Protagoras  answered :  Voung  man,  if  you  associate  with  m^ 
on  the  very  first  day  yo\x  will  return  home  a  better  man  than 
you  came,  and  better  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  5rst,  and 

t  better  every  day  than  you  were  on  the  day  before. 
When  I  heard  this,  I  said :  Protagoras,  I  do  not  at  aJl  wonder 
at  hcaLring  you  say  this ;  even  at  your  age,  and  with  all  your    f 
_  wisdom,  if  any  one  ^^x:rc  to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know 
f  before,  you   would    become    better   no   doubt:    but   please  to 
answer  in  a  different  way — I  will  explain  how  by  an  example. 
Let  me  suppose   that    Hippocrates,   instead   of  desiring  your 
acquaintance,  wii^hcd  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young  man 
Zeuxippus  of  Hcraclea,  who  has  lately  visited  Athens,  and  he 
had  come  to  him   as   he   has   come   to   you,  and   lud   heard 
him  say,  aa  he  has  heard  you  say,  that  every  day  he  would 
gfDw  and  become  better  if  he  associated  with  him :  and  then 
suppose  that  he  were  to  ask  him,  'In  what  would  he  be  better, 
and  in  wliat  would  he  mow?'    Zuuxippus  would  answer,  'In 
painting/   And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoias  the  Thcban, 
and  heard  him  say  the  same,  and  asked  him,  '  In  what  would 
I      he  become   better  day  by  day?'    he  would   reply,  *  In  flute* 
■  playhic-'     N<^v  '  w^"^  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer  to 
^    this  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  his 
account.     When   you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  he 
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associates  with  you  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and 

. every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner — in  what,  Protagoras, 

he  be  better  ?  and  about  what  P 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied :  You  ask 
questions  fairly,  and  1  like  to  answer  a  question  which  is  fatriy 
^  put.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
sort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of 
insulting  their  pupils  ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from 
the  arts,  arc  taken  and  driven  back  into  them  by  these  leacliens 
and  made  to  learn  calailation,  and  aslronony,  and  gcomctr>\ 
and  music  [he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  sHid  this);  but  if 
he  corner  to  me,  he  will  Icam  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  aifairs  private  as  well  as  public;  he 
■  will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  speak  ;Lnd  act  for  the  best  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;   :md  is  your  meaning  that  you  31* 
1  leach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make  men 
Igood  citizens?    —   c  .  *  •/    l///f  /"c^tf 

_^Thai,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make, 
-  Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  1  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
and  yet  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
oujcht  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
taught  or  communicalcd  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  arc  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are 
esteemed  by  the  other  Hclleneit.  Now  I  observe  that  when  we 
are  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand 
relate!^  to  building,  the  builders  arc  summoned  as  advisers^ 
when  the  question  is  one  of  ship-buiMing,  then  the  ship-build- 
ers ;  and  the  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of 
being  taught  and  learned.  And  if  some  penton  offers  to  give 
them  advice  who  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in 
the  art.  even  though  he  be  good-looking,  and  rich,  and  noble, 
they  will  not  listen  to  him.  but  laug:h  at  him,  and  hoot  him, 
until  either  he  is  cLimoured  down  and  retires  of  himself;  or  if 
he  persist,  he  is  dragged  away  or  ]iut  out  by  the  constables  at 
Iho  command  of  the  prytancs.     This  is  their  way  of  behaving 
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it  tbc   art»  which   have  profesnors.     When,  however,  the 

is  an  affair  of  state,  then  everybody  is  free  to  have  a 

y— carpcnlcr,  tinker,  cobhler,  nailor,  pa&sengcr ;  rich  and  poor, 

^Jiigh  and   low — any  one  who   likes  get*  up,  and   no  one  re- 

chcs  him,  33  in  the  former  ca^c,  with  not  having  teamed, 

and  having  no  teacher,  and  yet  pving  advice ;  mJcntly  because 

_  they  arc  under  the  imprcs^on  that  this  sort  of  knowledge  can- 

P  not  be  taught.     Artd  not  only  is  this  true  of  the  .^tate,  but  of 

individLals;  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  citizens  arc  unable  to 

to  impart  their  potitic^il  wisdom  to  othem:  as  for  example,  Fe^iclci^ 

the  father  of  these  young  men,  who  gave  them  excellent  in* 

stnictton  in  aU  that  could  be  learned  from  masters,  in  his  own 

dcpartmeiTt   of  |)oIitics  neither  taught   them,   nor  gave  them 

teachers;   but  they  were  allowed  to  wander  at  tlieir  own  free 

P  will  in  a  Mrt  of  hope  that  they  would  light  upon  virtue  of  thetr 

€>wn  accord.     Or  take  another  example:  there  was  Clcinias  the 

•     younger  brothei  of  our  friend  Alcibiades,  of  whom   this  very 

m  same  Pericles  was  the  jiruardian ;  and  he  being  in  fact  under 

the  apprehension   tlut   Clcinias  would  be  corrupted   by  AIci- 

blades,  took  him  away,  and  placed  him  in  the  house  of  Ariphron 

to  be  educated;  but  before  six  months  had  elapsed,  Ariphron 

sent  him  back,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him.   And  I  could 

mention  numberless  other  instances  of  ]>cr«>ns  who  were  good 

themselves,  and  never  yet  made  any  one  else  good,  whether 

friend  or  stranger.     Now  I.  Protagoras;  having  these  examples 

before  me,  am  inclined  to  think  that^virtuc  cannot  be  taught-Jy 

Hut  then  again,  when  I  listen  to  your  words,  I  am  disposed  to 

waver;   and   I  believe   that  there  must  be  something;  in  what 

ycHi  say,  hecauj^c  I  know  that  you  h,^vc  great  experience,  and 

learning,  and  invention.     And  I  wish  that  you  would,  if  possible, 

show  me  a  little  more  clearly  that  virtue  can  be  taught.     Will 

you  be  9,0  fyood? 

That  I  win,  Socrate?),  nnd  gtadty.  Htit  what  would  you 
like?  Shall  1,  as  an  elder,  speaTc  to  you  a*  younger  men  in  an 
apologue  or  tnjth,  or  !iha!T  I  argue  the  qiicsiion? 

To  this  several  of  the  company  answered  that  he  nhonld 
cbooce  for  himnclf. 

Wdl,  then,  he  said,  I   think  that  the  myth  will   be  more   *- 
intcrc«trf^- 
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Ojicc  upon  a  time  there  were  gcxls  only,  and  no  mortal 
creatures.  But  when  llic  time  came  that  these  also  sliouJd  be 
created,  the  gotb  fashioned  them  out  of  cartli  and  fire  and 
various  mixtures  of  both  elements  in  the  in^-ard  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  when  they  were  about  to  hnn^  them  into  the  light 
of  day,  they  ordered  Tromctheus  and  Bpimetheus  to  e<|tfp 
thcm^  and  to  dlMribute  to  them  severally  Uicir  proper  qualities* 
Epimetheu5  said  to  Prometheus:  'Let  me  distribute,  and  do 
you  inspect.'  This  was  ^rccd,  and  Kpinicthcus  made  Ibe 
di.«:tnbtition.  There  were  some  to  whotn  he  gave  strength 
without  swiftness,  while  he  cquipjjcd  the  weaker  with  swiftness; 
some  he  armed,  and  others  he  Uft  unamicd ;  and  devised  for 
the   latter  some  other    means  of   preservation,   making   sonw 


i 


Y^^jcii'^^''^-  ^^^  having  thetr  siise'  a*  a  protection,  and  others  smalU 
prf'^^whose  nature  was  to  fly  in  t!ie  air  or  burrow  tn  the  ground ; 
this  was  to  be  their  way  of  escape.    Thus  did  he  compensate  j 


I 


1 


ihem  with  the  view  of  preventing  iiny  race  from  becoming 
cxtincL  And  when  he  had  provided  against  their  destruction 
by  one  another  He  contrivL-d  also  a  means  of  protecting  them 
against  the  sea-smi*  of  heaven;  clothing  them  with  close  hair 
and  thick  skins  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  winter 
cold  and  ahlc  to  resist  the  summer  heat  and  to  be  a  natural 
bed  of  iJieir  own  when  they  wanted  to  rest;  also  he  furnished 
them  with  hoofs  and  hair  and  hard  and  callous  skins  under 
their  it:t:X,  Then  he  (five  them  varieties  uf  food, — to  some  herb 
of  the  soil,  to  others  fruits  of  trees,  and  to  others  roots,  and  to 
some  again  he  {^ave  other  animals  as  food.  And  some  he  made 
to  have  few  young  ones,  while  Ihoac  who  were  their  prey  were 
very  prolihc ;  and  in  tliis  manner  tlic  race  was  prcseived- 
Thus  did  Epimcthcus,  who.  not  being  very  wise,  forgot  tl«it  he 
had  distributed  among  the  brute  animals  all  the  qualities  which 
he  had  to  t^'ve, — and  when  lie  came  to  man,  who  was  still 
unprovided,  he  was  terribly  pcqilcxed.  Now  while  he  was  in 
this  perplexity,  Prometheus  came  to  inspect  the  distribution,  ■ 
and  he  found  that  the  other  animals  were  suitably  furnished, 
but  that  man  alone  was  u^kcd  and  shoeless,  and  had  neither 
bed  nor  arms  of  defence  The  appointed  liour  was  approach- 
ing when  man  in  his  turn  was  to  go  forth  into  the  light  of 
day;  and  Prometheus,  not  knowing  how  he  cr>uld  devise  his 
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salvation,  stole  the  mechanical  arts  of  Hcphacsti:^  and  Athene, 
■And  fire  with  ihcm  (they  coultl  neither  have  been  acquired  nor 
us(xl  vnthcut  firc}f  and  gave  thcni  to  maa.  Thtis  man  had  the 
wisdom  necessary  to  tlic  suppijrt  of  life,  but  [x^liliatl  wiscloin 
■  he  had  not ;  for  that  was  in  the  keeping  of  Zcus«  and  the 
power  of  Prometheus  did  not  extend  to  entering  into  tJic  castle 
of  heaven,  in  which  Zens  dwelt,  who  moreover  had  terrible 
sentinels;  but  he  did  enter  by  stealth  into  the  common  w^rk- 
fihop  of  Athene  and  HcphaL-stiu«»  in  which  tliey  used  to  practi^ 

»  their  favourite  arts,  and  took  away  Hephaestus'  art  of  working 
by  fire,  and  al'^o  the  art  of  Atliene,  and  gave  Ihcm  to  man. 
And   in  this  way  man  was  supplied  uith  the  means  of  life. 

»But  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  prosecuted  for 
theft,  owing  to  the  blunder  of  Epimethcus. 
23      Now  mim.  having  a  sliarc  of  the  divine  attributes,  was  at 

>  first  the  only  one  of  the  animals  who'  had  any  gods,  because 
he  alone  w:is  of  tlieir  kindred ;  and  he  would  raiHc  altars  and 
images  of  them-  He  was  not  long  in  inventing  language  and 
names;  and  he  also  constructed  houses  and  clothes  and  shoes 
and  l>cds,  and  drew  sustenance  from  the  earth.  Thus  provided, 
mankind  at  first  lived  dispersed,  and  there  were  no  cities.  But 
the  consetiucnce  was  that  they  were  destroyed  by  tht*  wild 
beasts,  for  ihcy  were  utterly  weak  in  comparison  of  them,  and 
their  art  was  only  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the  mtans  of 
hfc,  and  would  not  enable  them  to  carry  on  war  against  the  . 
animals:  food  they  had.  but  not  a*  vetijhe  art  of  goyernmeiit;    '*^^ 

of  whir^'   'hf  ar^  of  «-ar  Jc  ^   jpffV    Aftcf  a   whilc 


„  the  desire  ^^^'^-^••J?' 

^clf-prescrvalion    gathered   them    into    cities;    but  when    they     <^x 


-  were  gathered  together,   having   no  art   of  government,   the>' 
evil   imreatcd    one    another,    and    were    again    in    process   of 

■-dispcT^Jon  and  destruction     Zeus  feared   that  the  race  would 

be  exterminated,   and   so   he  sent    Hermes   to  them,   bearing 

^  rcvercticc  and  justice  to  be  the  ordering  principles  of  cities  and 

Bthc  bonds  of  friendship  and  conciliation.     Hermes  aslccd  Zeus 

how   he   fthnuld  impart   juittfce  and    reverence    nnionj^    men: — 

—  should  he  distribute  them  as  the  arts  :ire  di<itrih(ited ;    xh^t  is 
^to  !«y,  to  a  favoured  fc?w  only,  one  skillod  individual  having 

enough  of  medicine  or  of  any  other  art   for    many  unskilled 


ones?     Shall  this  be  tlie  manner  in  which  I  distribute  juttice 
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and  reverence  amon^  men,  or  shall  I  give  tlicm  to  sll  ?  To  al  H 
said  Zcuft;  1  should  tike  them  all  to  have  3  share;  for  cilio  ■ 
cannot  exist,  if  a  fcu'  only  share  in  tlic  vlrtui;^  as  in  the  arU  ■ 
And  funlicr,  make  a  law  by  my  order,  that  he  who  has  no  H 
part  in  reverence  and  justice  slutl  be  put  to  death,  for  he  isa  I 
plague  of  ihe  state.  ^ 

And  thi»  is  the  rci^on,  Socrates,  why  the  Athenians  and    I 
mankind  in  general,  when  the  question  relates  to  carpentefing     I 
or  any  other  mechanical  art,  allow  but  a  few  to  share  in  thdr     1 
deliberations;  and  when  any  one  else  interferes,  then,  as  you 
say,  they  object,  if  he  be  not  of  the  favoured  few,  and  that,  as 
I   say,   )*i  very  natural.     But  wticn   they   come  to  deliberate 
about  political  virtue,  which  proceeds  only  by  way  of  justice  3 
and  wisdom,  ihcy  are  patient  enough  of  any  man  who  speaks 
of  than,  as  is  also  natural,  because  they  think  that  ever)'  man 
ought  to  share  in  this  sort  of  virtue,  and  that  states  could  not 
exist  if  this  were  other^'ise.     \  have  explained  to  you,  Socrates* 
the  reason  of  tliis  phenomenon.  J 

And  that  you  may  not  supjiose  yourself  to  be  deceived  ii** 
thinking  that  all  men  regard  every  man  as  having  a  share  of" 
justice  and  of  c^cr>'  other  political  virtue,  let  me  give  you  ^ 
further  proof,  which  is  this.     In  other  cases,  as  you  are  aware* 
if  a  man  says  that  he  Ls  a  good  Hutc-playcr,  or  skilful  in  any 
other  art  in  which  he  has  no  skill,  people  cither  lat^h  at  htn^ 
or  arc  angry  with  him,  an^  his  relations  think  that  he  is  roa^S 
and  go  and  admonisli  him;   but  when  honesty  is  in  question^ 
or  some  other  political  virtue,  even  if  Ihcy  know  that  he  i» 
dishonest,  yet,  if  the  man  comes  publicly  forward  and  tells  the 
truth  about  his  dishonesty,  in  this  case  they  deem  that  to  be 
madness  which  in  the  other  case  was  held  by  ihcm  to  be  gcod 
sense.     They  say  that  men  ought  to  profess  honesty  whctlier 
they  are  honest  or  not,  and  tliat  a  man  is  mad  who  does  not 
make  such  a  profession.     Their  notion   is,  that  a  man  must 
have  some  d^rcc  of  hoAcsty ;   and  that  if  he  has  none  at  all 
he  ought  not  to  be  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  sliowiiig  that  Ihcy  arc  right  in  admitting  every 
man  as  a  counsellor  about  this  sort  of  virtue,  as  they  are  of ; 
opinion  that  every  man  is  a  partaker  of  it.     And  I  will  now* 
endeavour  further  to  show  that  they  regard  tliis  virtue,  not  as 
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[given  by  nature,  or  growing  spontancouslyj  but  as  capable  of 

being  learned  and  acquired  by  study.    For  injustice  is  punished, 

whereas  no  one  would  instruct,  or  rebuke,  or  be  anfjry  at  those 

whose  calamities  they  suppose   to  come  to   them    either  by 

niiurc  or  chaocc;    they  tlo  not   try  to   alter   them,  they  do 

but  [Mly  them.     Who  would  be   so  foolish  as  to  chastise  or 

imtnict  the  ugly,  or  the  diminutive,  or  the  feeble?     And  for 

this  reason ;   they  knoMk',  f  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  good  and 

evil  comes  to  them  by  nature  and  chance;   whereas  if  a  man 

^  wanting  in  those  good  qualities  which  come  to   men  from 

stud/  and  cxcrdsc  and  teaching,  and  has  only  the  contrary 

II  wil    qualities,    men   arc    an^ry    with    him,   and    punish    and 
I  reprove  him  ;  of  which  tvil  qualities  one  is  impiety  and  another 
h  injustice ;  and  they  may  be  described  generally  as  the  opposite  n^ 
(     of  political  viflue.     In  such  cases  ^wy  man  will  be  angry  with    ^flj 

■  another,  and  reprimand  him. — clearly  under  the  impression  that   ^ 

■  by  study  and  learning,  the  virtue  in  which  he  is  deficient  may  J>^  •- 
~  he  acquired.  For  if  you  will  tliink,  Socrates,  of  the  effect  ^vV^ 
L  *hich  punishment  has  on  evil-doer*,  you  will  see  at  once  that  *^'^T' 
I    w    the  opinion  of  mankind  virtue  may  be  acquired;    no  onc****^, 

Punishes  the   evil-doer   under   the  notion,  or  for  the    reason,  J*^^i; 

Ihat  he   has  done  wrong, — only  the  unreasonable    fury  of  a  H^Sm 

bea.5t  acts  in  tliat  way.     But  he  who  desire-s  to  inHict  nttion;il    ^^H 

Punishment  do^^s  not  rcitaliate  for  a  past  wrrmg  which  cannot         ^| 

be    undone;    he  has  regard  lo  the  future,  antl  in  dr-KimiH  th:Lt  H 

"tc  man  who  U  punisihE^d,  and  he  who  sc'trs  him  punished,  may  be  H 

^^tcrrcd  from  doing  wrong  again.     He  clearly  punishc^s  for  the  ■ 

^galce  of  prevention,  thereby  implying  that  virtue  is  capable  of  I 

^hcing  taught     This    is   the  notion   of  all  who  retaliate  upon  H 

Cithers  either  privately  or  publicly.     And   tl\e   Athenians,  too,  I 

y^Ur    own    citizens,    like    other    men,    rctali^itc    on    all    whom  I 

^^y  regard   as  evil   doers;    which  arpuea  then>  to   bo  of  the  I 

^^>>ibcr  of  those  who  think   that  virtue  m;iy  be  acquired   and  I 

^^(;ht.     Thus  far,  Socntcs,  I  have  shown  yoa  clearly  enough,  I 

^'      I    am    not    mistaken,   that    )*our   countrymen    arc    right    in  I 

^v^itting  the  tinkcf  and  the  cobbler  to  advise  about  pulitics,  H 

^^^  altt>  that  they  deem  virtue  to  be  capable  of  being  taught  I 

^^d  acquired.  H 

^1    ^hcrc  yet  rcui^^inst  one  difhculty  wliich  has  been  raised  by  H 


you  about  the  3an»  of  good  mciu    What  is  the  rcaaon 
good  nica  teach  their  sons  Uie  Knowledge  uhich  b  gitinod 
tcacJicr%  ;ind  tiialcc  tbeiii  wiac  iti  ihaU  Ljut  do  nothing;  toward 
improving  tlxni  In  the  virtues  wlildi  distinguish  thcmscfvcs 
And  here,  Socrit^  T  will  k-^ivc  the  ;ipu1ogite  and  take  up  thi 
ftrgumcnt     Please  to  consider :   Is  there  *)r  is  there  noi  soiw 
one  quality  ui  which  ^dl  the  cttUcns  muit  be  partukcre,  tf  then 
h<  to  be  a  city  at  all?    In  the  answer  to  this  question  k  con 
taincd  the  only  solution  of  your  dlAicuIty;    there  is  no  other. 
For  if  there  be  any  such  quality,  and  this  quaUt>'  or  unity  b 
not  the  art  of  the  carpenter,  or  the  smith,  or  the  ix>tter,  bul 
justice  and   temperance  and   holiness   and,  In  a  word,  minljr 
virtue — if  this  is  the  quality  of  which  all  men  must  he  partakcq 
and  which  is  the  vety  condition  of  their  Jeamti^  or  doing  «M 
thing  else,  and  if  he  who  is  wanting  in  this,  whether  he  be  i 
child  only  or  a  grown-up  man  or  woman,  must  l>c  taugbt  an 
punished,  until  by  punishment  he  becomes  better,  and  he  wli 
rebels  against  instruction  and  punishment  is  i^ther  cxiJed 
condemned  to  dpalh  under  the  idea  that  he  is  incurable 
J  say,  ihi.^  be  true,  and  nevertheless  good  men  have  their  sod 
tau};ht  other  things  and  not  this,  do  consider  how  cxtraordin 
tJieir  conduct  would  appear  to  be.    For  we  have  sliown  tl 
they  think  virtue  capable  of  being  taught  and  inculcated  bot 
in  private  and  public ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  thiit,  they  tcac 
their  sons  lesser  matters,  ignorance  of  which  docs  not  invoK*^' 
the  punislimcnt  of  death :    but  those  things,  the  ignorana*  of, 
which  may  cause  death  and  exile  to  those  who  have  no  it2im 
ing  or  knowledi^e  of  them — aye,  and  confiscation   as  well  li 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  may  be  the  ruin  of  families — those  thing 
I  say,  ihcy  are  supposed  not  to  leach  them,— not  to  Like  the  ut 
most  care  that  they  should  learn.    That  is  not  likely,  Socrates. 
Education  and  admonition  commence  in  the  first  >'ear5  c 
childhood^  and  last  to  tlie  very  end  of  life.     Mother  and   nurrt! 
and  father  and  tutor  arc  quarrelling  about  the  improvement  of 
the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  able  to  understand  them !    he 
cannot  say  or  do  anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him 
that  this  is  just  and  that  is  unjust ;  this  is  honoumble,  that  ■ 
dishonourable;  tills  is  holy,  that  is  unholy;  do  this  and  abst^n 
from  that.     And   if  he  obeys,  well  and  good ;    if  not,  he 
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!Urai^htcJic<I  by  iJiresits  and  blows,  \Wi:  a  piece  of  waq>cd  ^t'ood. 

At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers,  and  enjoin  them 

to  see  to   his   minncn  ev*en   more  than   to   his  reading   and 

music ;   and  the  teachers  do  as  Ihcy  arc  desired.    And  when 

the  boy  has  leanicd  his  letters  ami  is  beginning  to  undcrMand 

what  is  written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  was  spoken, 

i^iliev  put  into  his   hands  tlie  works  of  great   poets,  wliich   lie 

,    reads  at  school;  in  these  arc  contained  many  admonitionSf  and 

I  many  t-iles,  and  praises,  and  encomia  of  dncieit  famous  men, 
vhich  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order  that  he  may 
ImiUte  or  emiiLitc  them  and  desire  to  become  like  Uicm. 
"fhen,  af^in,  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar  care  that 
their  /Dung  disciple  is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  n^ischief; 
and  when  they  ha\'e  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  they 
inljoducc  hini  to  the  poems  of  other  excellent  poets,  who  are 
the  lyric  poets:  and  llicse  they  set  to  music,  and  make  their 
harmonics  and  rhythms  quite  familiar  to  the  children's  souls,  in 
onlcr  that  they  may  learn  to  be  more  gentle,  and  harmonious^  and 
fh)lhmical,  and  so  more  fitted  for  speech  and  action  ;  for  the  Itfc 
of  m:tti  iij  rvfry  l^^'^  hi^^  ""^^  "''  h^trmnn^  And  fl^ythm.  Thrn 
Ihcy  £cnd  them  to  tlic  master  of  gymnastic,  in  order  that  their 
Wic*  may  better  minister  \o  the  viitiiwis  mind,  and  that  ihcy 
inay  not  be  compclicd  through  bodily  weakness  to  play  the 
wward  in  war  or  on  any  other  occasion.  This  is  what  15  done 
^y  these  who  have  tlic  means,  and  those  who  have  tlic  means 
I  ire  the  rich;  their  children  begin  education  soonest  and  leave 
L  off  latest  When  they  have  done  with  masters,  the  state  again 
Kcompels  them  to  learn  the  laws,  and  live  after  the  pattern 
■which  they  fumtGh,  and  not  after  their  own  fancies:  and  just 
Bs  in  learning  to  write,  the  writin^^- master  first  draws  lines  with 
ft  style  for  the  use  of  the  young  beginner,  and  gives  him  the 
Cablet  and  makes  him  follow  the  lines,  so  the  city  draws  the 
^ws.  which  were  the  invention  of  good  Uwgivcrs  who  were  of 
B|d  time;  these  are  given  to  the  young  man,  in  order  to  guide 
Biin  in  his  conduct  whether  as  ruler  or  ruled ;  and  he  who 
Bansgrcsses  tlicm  is  to  be  corrected,  or,  in  other  words  called 
H)  account,  which  is  a  tertii  used  not  only  in  your  cGuntr>%  but 
Whbo  in  many  otliers.  Now  when  there  is  all  this  care  about 
■blue  private  and   publiOj  why,  Socrates,  do  you  sttll   wonder 
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and  doubt  wlictlicr  virtue  can  be  taught }    Cci^*  to  wonda; 
tlic  opposite  would  be  far  more  surprising.  ^| 

But  why  then  do  the  *ons  af  giKul  Withers  often  t^ff 
it]  ?  Let  me  explain  that, — which  is  far  from  being  wondc 
if.  as  I  have  been  saying,  fl^p  \t^  ^x[3tcficc^f  ihc_g^ate  imj 
thtiT  virfr  ii^  igt  any  man's  priyatt^  t^^siC^SJ""  ^f  tlu' 
Inic — and  nothing  can  be  truer — then  I  will  ask  yoL  to  inuj 
a5  an  tliuUration,  some  other  pursuit  or  branch  of  knowll 
whicJi  may  be  assumed  equally  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
istcncc  of  a  £tat<:.  Suppose  that  there  could  be  no  state  ur 
we  were  all  flute-players,  as  far  a$  cich  had  the  capacity, 
everybody  was  freely  tcachir^^  tverj^body  tlie  art,  bolll 
private  and  public,  and  reproving  the  bad  player  as  fr 
and  openly  as  every  msn  now  teaches  justice  and  the  lavrs, 
concealing  them  as  he  would  conceal  tlic  other  arts,  but 
parting  them — for  all  of  us  have  a  mutual  interest  tn 
justice  and  virtue  of  one  another,  and  this  is  the  rcasoa 
every  one  is  ready  to  teach  justice  and  the  laws ; — sapf 
I  say,  that  there  were  the  same  readiness  and  liberality  atr 
us  in  teaching  one  anotlier  flute-playing,  do  you  ima^ 
Socrates,  that  the  sons  of  good  flutc-playcrs  would  be  i 
likely  to  be  good  than  the  sons  of  bad  ones?  [  think 
Would  not  their  50ns  grow  up  to  be  distinguished  or  ut 
tinguishcd  according  to  their  own  natural  capacities  as  fl 
players,  and  the  son  of  a  good  player  would  often  turn  011 
be  a  bad  one,  and  the  son  of  a  bad  player  to  be  a  good 
and  all  ftute-playcrs  would  be  yiood  enough  in  compaKso 
those  who  were  ignorant  and  unacquainted  with  the  a] 
flute- playing?  In  like  manner  I  would  have  you  consider 
he  who  appears  to  you  to  be  the  worst  of  those  who  I 
been  brought  up  in  laws  and  humanities,  would  appear  t 
a  ju*l  man  and  a  mastt^r  of  justice  if  he  were  to  be  comp 
with  men  who  had  no  education,  or  courts  of  justice,  or  ] 
or  any  restraints  upon  them  which  compelled  them  to  pnl 
virtue — with  the  savages,  for  example,  whom  the  poet  PI 
crates  exhibited  on  the  stage  at  the  last  year's  Lenacan  fcsl 
If  you  were  living  among  men  si^ch  as  the  man-haters  11 
Chorus,  you  would  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  with  Euryl 
and  Phrynondas,  and  you  would  sorrowfully  long  to  re 
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iBScality  of  this  part  of  the  world.  And  you,  Socrates,  are 
lUsccntcntctl,  and  why  ?  because  all  men  arc  teachers  of  virtue, 
each  one  according  to  his  ability,  nnd  you  say  that  there  is 
no  teacher.  You  might  as  wcU  ask.  Who  Icaclics  Creek?  For 
of  that  too  there  will  not  be  any  teachers  found.  Or  you 
miglit  ^sk.  \\1io  is  to  teach  the  sons  of  our  artisans  this  same 
art  which  tlicy  have  learned  of  their  fathers?  lie  and  his 
fellow-workmen  have  taught  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability, — 
but  who  will  carry  them  further  in  their  arts?  And  you  would 
ttrtamly  have  a  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  finding:  a  teacher  of 
Ihcrn;  But  there  would  be  no  diHiculty  in  finJiiii;  a  teacher  of 
Ifccttc  who  aic  wholly  ignorant.  .And  this  is  true  of  virtue  or 
rf  anythini; ;  and  if  a  man  is  better  able  than  we  arc  to  pro- 
mote virtue  ever  so  little,  that  is  as  much  as  wc  can  expect 
A  teacher  of  this  sort  1  believe  myself  to  be,  and  above  all 
other  men  to  have  llie  knowledge  which  make*  a  man  noble 
aadgood ;  and  I  give  my  pupih  their  money's-worth,  and  even 
fcofi^  as  they  themselves  confess.  And  therefore  I  have  in- 
■educed  the  foltowini^  mode  of  payment : — When  a  man  has 
Been  my  pupil,  if  he  likes  he  pays  my  price,  but  there  is  no 
compulsion ;  and  if  he  docs  not  like,  he  has  only  to  go  into  a 
hmplc  and  take  an  oath  of  ihe  value  of  the  instructions,  and 

rpays  no  more  than  he  declares  to  be  their  value. 
Such  is  my  Apologue.  Socrates,  and  such  is  the  argument 
by  which  I  endeavour  to  show  that  virtue  may  be  taught,  and 
ibat  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians.  And  I  have  also 
Lttempted  to  show  that  >'ou  are  not  to  wonder  at  good  sons 
laving  bad  fathers,  or  at  good  fathers  liavtng  bad  sons,  of 
i*htch  the  sons  of  Polyclcitus  atford  an  example,  who  are  the 
ompanions  of  our  friends  here,  Paralus  and  Xanthippu<;.  but 
re  nothing  in  eom|KiriM)n  with  their  father;  and  this  is  true 
f  thft  sons  of  many  other  artists.  As  yet  I  ought  not  to  say 
same  of  Parabs  and  Xanthippus  tlienisirlvcs,  for  they  arc 
ng  and  there  is  still  hope  of  them 
rotagonw  ende<i,  and  in  my  ear 

*So  charming  Id"t  hb  ix>icc,  that  I  th*  while 
Thought  him  ttill  ftpf^jjiK:  itill  ^tood  lixcd  to  hear/ 
length,  when    the   truth   dawned   upon    mc,  that   be  had 
^sHed,  nor  without  dilliculty  I  began   to  collect  myself,  and  ' 
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looking  at  Hippocrates.  I  said  to  him;  O  son  of  Apollodora: 
how  deeply  grateful  1  am  to  you  for  having  brought  me  hither; 
1  would  not  have  nusscd  (he  speech  of  Protagoras  for  a  grrat 
^  1^  dcaL  For  T  uitcd  to  imagine  that  no  hunun  care  could  make 
tJ/^  men  good ;  but  I  know  better  now.  Yet  I  have  still  one  rery 
small  difficulty  which  I  am  sure  that  Protagoras  will  casihr 
explain,  a^  he  ha^  already  explained  so  much.  If  a  man  Mtvt 
to  go  and  consult  Pericles  or  any  of  our  great  spcalcers  about] 
these  matlcHK  he  might  perhaps  hear  as  fine  a  discourse ;  but 
then  when  one  ha5  a  question  to  ask  of  any  of  them,  lila 
books,  they  can  neither  answer  nor  ask ;  and  if  any  gik 
challenges  the  least  particular  of  their  speech,  they  go  ringing 
on  in  a  long  haranguCi  like  brazen  pots,  which  when  they  are 
struck  continue  to  sound  unless  some  one  puts  his  hand  upoo 
them ;  whereas  our  friend  Protagoras  can  not  only  make  i 
good  speech,  as  he  has  alR^ady  shown,  but  when  be  is  asked  j 
question  he  can  answer  brielly;  and  when  he  asks  he  will  wait 
and  hear  the  answer;  and  this  is  a  vwy  rare  ^ft  Now  I, 
Protagoras,  have  a  little  question  that  I  want  to  ask  of  you. 
and  if  you  will  only  answer  mu  that,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied 
You  were  fia>'ing  that  viitue  can  be  taught; — that  I  will  take 
upon  your  authority,  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  am  more 
ready  to  trust  But  I  marvel  at  one  thing  about  which  I  should 
:kc  to  have  my  mind  set  at  rest.  You  were  speaking  of  Zeus 
,^^*wysending  justice  and  reverence  to  men;  and  several  times  while 
'^y^S^feyou  were  speaking  justice,  and  temperance,  and  holiness^  and  | 
JkiO^  ^'  all  these  qualities,  wltc  described  by  you  as  if  together  they 
g^i***^  jnade  up  virtue,  (Now  I  want  you  to  tell  inc  truly  whether  \"iT' 
ivc  is  one  whole,  of  which  justice  and  temperance  and  holiness 
arc  parLs;  or  whctlicr  all  these  are  only  the  names  of  one  and  the 
same  thing:  Ithat  is  the  doubt  which  still  lingent  in  my  mind.  | 
■■  There  is  nf>  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  answering  that  the  qiialitus 
of  which  you  are  speaking  are  the  parts  of  virtue  which  is  one 

And  are   they  parts,    I  said,   in    the    same  sense   in    which 
mouth,  no<e,  and  eyes,  and  enrs,  ar*?  the  parts  of  a  face ;  or  arr 
they  like  the  parts  of  gold,  which  differ  from   the  whote  andU 
ftom  one  anoth*fr  nnly  in  being  larger  or  smaller?  fl 

T  should  say  that  they  differed,  Soerati^,  in  the  first  way  ;  as 
the  parts  of  a  face  are  related  to  the  whole  face. 
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And  <k>  men  have  some  one  part  and  some  another  part]  I 
bf  vifttic?  Or  if  a  man  has  one  part,  must  he  also  have  ally^-^  I 
ihe  others?  1 

By  no  means,  he  said  ;  fcr  many  a  man  is  btave  and  Dot  just^  I 

or  just  and  not  wise.  I 

Why  then,  I  said,  courage  and  wisdom  are  aldo  partft  of  I 
virtue  P  I 

Most'  undoubted]}',  hp  said  ;  and  wisdom  is  tlie  noblest  of  the  J 
porta  ^H 

And  they  arc  all  different  from  one  another?     1  said.  ^H 

Yes,  1 

And  each  of  them  has  a  distinct  function  like  the  piarts  of  ^       | 
the  face ; — the  eye,  for  example,  \%  not  tike  the  ear,  and  has  (       J 
not  liic  same  functions ;  and  the  other  parts  are  none  of  them  \  Wl 
like  one  another,  cither  in  their  functions,  or  in  any  other  way?J 
Now  T  want  to  know  whether  the  parts  of  virtue  do  not  also  j 

_^  ciiff"cr  in  themselves  and  in  their  functions;  us  that  \%  clearly  ^J 
B  whut  tlie  simile  would  imply.  ^^| 

H      Yes,  Socjate*.  you  arc  ri^ht  in  that,  ^| 

H  Then,  I  said,  no  other  part  of  virtue  is  like  knowledge,  or  like\  ^  1 
■justice*  or  like  coiimgc,  or  like  tcmpemnce,  or  like  liulincss  ^  ^  I 
Be  No,  he  an^^'cred.  I 

^     Well  tlicn,  I  said.  sup|>ose  that  you  and  I  enquire  into  their         I 

k  natures.     And  first,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  justice  is  of         | 
the  nature  of  a  thing,  would  you  not  ?     That  i&  my  opinion,  j 

vi;auld  nut  that  be  yours  also?  | 

Yes,  he  ^id  \  that  is  nunc  also,  *.] 

And  suppose   that  some   one   were   to   ask   us,   saying,  O  ^%^  1 
Pfotagora*,  and  you  Socmte-H,  what  ab<iut  this  Ihifig  which  you  |    L^ 
just  now  called  justice,  is  it  just  or  unjust'  And  I  were  to  answer,  <    ^  ' 
juat ;  Euid  you— will  you  vote  with  me  or  af;;ainst  me? 
With  you,  he  ^M. 

Tbcrcui>on  !  should  answer  to  him  who  asked  me,  that  justice  | 
is  of  Uae  nature  of  the  jiist ;  would  not  you? 
Vcs5,  he  «aid. 

And   suppose  that  he  went  on  to  nay  :    Well   now,  is  there 
such  a  ihin^  a.f  h^Hiit?^  ^^wc  should  answer,  Yes,  if  I  am  notj 
fntstakcn  ^ 
Yes,  he  said- 
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And  thai  you  acknowledge  to  be  a  thing— sliouW  wc  admit 
that } 

He  assented. 

And  is  this  a  sort  of  thing  wJiich  is  of  the  nature  of  the  holy, 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  unholy?     [  :fhould  be  angry  at  his    J 
putting  such  ;*  quwtion,  and  should  say.  Peace,  man  ;  nothing 
can  be  holy  it  holiness  is  not  boly.     What  do  you  say  to  that? 
Would  you  not  ansi^'cr  in  the  same  ^vay? 
Certainly,  he  said. 

And  then  after  this  suppose  that  he  came  and   asked  xa, 

p'p    What  were  you  saying  just  now?    E^Hiaga  Iniji^^jHit^Ji^^if 

(h«ird^jU.ngllli^  l>"t  yt»"  seemed  to  mcToBc^ying  that  the 

'  parts  of  virtue  were  not  the  same  as  one  pother.     I   should 

reply^  You  certainly  heard  that  said,  but  not  as  you  im^nc33l 

said  by  mc ;  for  Protagoras  gave  the  answer,  and  I  only  asked 

the  qiicilion.     And  suppose  that  he  turned  to  you  and  said.  Is 

this  true,  Protagoras?  snd  do  you  maintain  that  one  jiart  of 

'6  I  virtue  is  unlike  another,  and  is  this^your  position  ?  hoiv  would 

you  answer  him? 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  truth  of  what  he  siid,     i 
Socrates.  | 

Well  then,  Protagoras,  we  will  assume  this;  and  now  suppos- 
injj  that  he  proceeded  lo  say  further.  Then  holiness  is  not  of 
'  the  nature  of  justice,  nor  justice  of  the  nature  of  lioliness,  but 
\of  the  nature  of  irnliolinc^s ;  and  holiness  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
not  just,  and  therefore  of  the  unjust,  and  the  unjust  is  unholy; 
how  shall  we  answer  liim  ?     1  should  certainly  answer  him  or 
my  own  behalf  that  justice  is  holy,  and  that  holiness  is  just :  and 
I  would  say  in  like  manner  on  your  behalf  also,  if  you  would 
allow  mc,  that  justice  is  cither  the  same  with  holiness,  or  very 
nearly  the  same ;   and  above  all  I  would  assert  tliat  justice  is     | 
like   holiness   and   holiness  is   like  justice;   and    I   wsh   that 
you  would  tell  inc  whether   I   may  be  permitted  to  give  this 
answer  on  your  behalf,  and  whether  you  would  agree  with  mc^ 
He  replied,  I  cannot  Mmply  agree,  Socrate«,  to  the  proposi- 
tion  that  justice  is  holy  and  that  holiness   is  just,  for  the?re 
appears  to  me   to  be  a  difference  between   tliem,     But  what 
I    matter?  if  you  please  I  please;  and  let  us  assume,  iryou  will, 
'    that  ju-jticc  is  holy,  and  Chat  holiness  is  just. 
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B  Pardon  mc,  I  replied  ;  I  do  net  wint  ihU  '  If  you  wiih '  or  Mf 
you  will '  sort  of  argumcni  to  be  proven,  but  I  want  you  and 
mc  to  be  proven  :  I  mcuii  lo  say  that  the  aigumcnt  will  be  best 

I     proven  if  there  be  no  '  if/ 

H      Well,  he  said,   \  admit  that  Justice  bears  a  rcscmbJance  to 

"  holiness,  for  ihcre  is  nlway*  some  point  of  view  in  uhich  every* 
thing  is  like  every  olhor  thing ;  while  is  in  a  certain  way  like 
black,  amJ  hard  is  hkc  soft^  and  the  most  extreme  opposite! 
have  some  qualities  in  common;   even  the  parts  of  the  face 

'      which,  as  we  were  saying  bdorc,  arc  distinct  and  have  dilVercnt 

■  functions,  arc  i^tilt  in  a  certain  point  of  view  similar,  and  one  of 
them  is  like  another  of  thcni.     And  you  niay  prove  that  they 

^  are  like  one  another  on  the  ?iarnc  prnciple  that  all  things  arc 

■  like  one  another;  and  yet  things  which  arc  alike  in  some 
particular  ought  not  to  be  called  alike,  nor  things  which  are 

I  unlike  in  some  particular,  however  slifiht,  unlike. 
And  do  you  think.  1  said  ift  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  justice 
and  holiness  have  but  a  small  degree  of  likeness? 
Certainly  not ;    but  I  do  not  agree  with  what  I  understand 
to  be  your  view, 
|a      Well,  I  said,  as  you  appear  to  have  a  difficulty  about  this, 
let    us  take  another  of  the  examples  which  you   mentioned 
^instead.    Do  you  admit  the  existence  of  folly? 

■  Ido. 

■  And  is  not  wisdom  the  very  opposite  of  foUy? 

■  Tliat  is  true,  hi;  jaid. 

■  And  when  men  act  rightly  and  advantageously  they  seem  to 
■you  to  be  temperate  [or  moderate]? 

■  Yes,  he  said. 

■  And  moderation  makc3  them  moderate? 

■  Certainly. 

Ard  they  who  do  not  act  rif^htly  act  foo!i^ily,  and  in  acting 
I    thus  arc  not  moderate? 

■  I  agree  to  that,  he  said. 

■  Then  to  act  foolisljly  is  the  opposite  of  acting  moderately? 

■  He  assented. 

■  And  footish  action-s  are  done  by  folly,  and  moderate  [or  tem- 
■pcratc]  actions  by  moderation? 

■  Me  agreed. 

■  VOL  I.  L 
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And  tliat  is  done  siix>ngly  which  is  dfenc  by  strength,  and] 
weakly  which  U  done  by  weakness -^ 

lie  assented. 

And  thai  whkh  is  dene  with  swiftness  b  ^^onc  swiftly,  and 
that  which  is  done  with  slowness,  slowly?  f 

He  acknowledged  that-  1 

And  th^it  which  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  is  done  by  the 
same;  and  that  which  U  doRc  iii  an  opposite  manner  by  the 
oppo^te^ 

He  agreed,  i 

Once  morc^  1  said,  U  there^knylhing  beautiful? 

Ye*. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  U  the  ugly? 

There  b  no  other. 

And  is  there  anything  good  ? 

There  is. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  evil? 

Tlicrc  is  no  other. 

And  there  is  tlie  acute  in  jtound^ 

Tmc. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  q  the  grave? 

There  is  no  other,  he  said,  but  that. 

Hicn  cx'cry  opposite  has  one  opposite  only  and  no  more  ? 

He  absented. 

Then  noWj  1  said,  let  us  recapitulate  our  admissiors.  Frsf 
of  all  we  admitted  that  everything  lias  one  opposite  and  not 
more  than  one  ? 

To  that  wc  assented. 

And  wc  admitted  also  that  what  was  done  in  opposite  ways 
was  done  by  opposite^  ? 

Yts. 

And  that  which  was  done  foolishly,  as  wc  also  admitted, 
was  done  in  the  opposite  way  to  tliat  which  was  dojic  temper 
ately  [or  moderately]  ? 

Yes- 

And  that  which  was  done  temperately  [or  moderately]  w; 
done  by  temperance  [or  moderation],  and  that  which  was  done 
foolishly  by  folly  ? 

He  agreed. 
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And    that    which    is   done    in^  opposite   ways   h   done   by 
^oppositcsP 
Yea, 

And  onL- thing  is  done  by  temperance  (or  moderation],  and 
quite  another  thing  by  folly? 
Yes. 


^     And  tho9c  arc  opposite  ways? 


Then  folly  ts  the  opposite 


Certiunly, 

And  therefore  done  by  opposites. 
of  temperance  [or  moderation]? 

That  is  evident. 

And  do  you  remember  that  foMy  ha^  already  been  acknow- 
ledged by  us  to  be  the  opposite  of  wisdom  ? 
•      He  assentci 
And  wc-  *^id  that  everything  has  only  one  opposite? 

Yes, 
33  Then,  Prot^oras,  which  of  the  two  assertions  shall  we  re- 
nounce? One  says  that  cverythini;  has  but  one  opposite ;  the 
other  that  wisdom  is  distinct  from  temperance  [or  Dtoderation]i 
and  that  both  of  them  arc  parts  of  virtue  j  and  that  they  are 
not  only  distinct^  but  dissimilar,  both  in  themselves  aad  in 
their  functions,  like  the  parts  of  a  face.  Which  of  these  two 
assertions  shall  wc  renounce  ?  For  both  of  tliem  together  are 
certainly  not  in  harmony;  they  do  rot  accord  Or  agree:  for 
how  can  they  be  said  to  agree  if  everything  is  assumed  to  have 
only  one  opposite  and  not  more  than  one,  and  yet  folly,  which 
is  one,  has  clearly  the  t\i'0  opposites — wisdom  and  temperance? 
Is  not  that  true,  Protagoras?   Wliat  else  would  you  say? 

He  assented,  but  with  great  reluctance. 

Then  temperance  and  wisdom  arc  the  same,  as  before  justice 
and  holiness  appeared  to  ttti  to  be  nearly  the  same*  And  now, 
Protagoras,  i  said,  wc  must  finish  the  enqujo'-  and  not  faint. 
Do  you  think  th:U  an  unjust  man  can  be  ti^mpeiatc  in  his  in- 
jtiHtice? 

I  should  be  ashamed,  Socrates,  he  said,  to  acknowledge  tht8» 
which  nrvcrthelcss  many  may  be  fnund  to  assert. 

And  shall  I  argue  with  them  or  with  you  ?  I  replied. 

I  would  rather,  he  said,  that  you  should  argue  with  the 
niany  first,  if  you  will, 
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Whichever  you  please,  if  yoti  will  only  atuwcr  mc  and  say, 
whether  you  arc  of  their  opinion  or  not.  My  object  is  to  te»l^ 
the  validity  of  the  argument ;  and  yei  the  result  may  be  that 
\  and  you  who  cisk  and  answer  may  also  be  put  on  our  trial 

Protai^oras  at  finit  made  a  show  of  rcrusing,  as  he  said  that 
the  ai^ument  was  not  encouraging  ;  at  length,  he  consented 
to  answer. 

Now  then,  J  said,  begin  at  the  b^inning  and  answer  me« 
You  think  that  some  men  ^^  moderate  for  temperate],  and  yet 
unjust? 

Yej<,  he  said  ;  let  that  be  admitted. 

And  moderation  ia  good  sense? 

Y&i. 

And  good  sense  U  good  counsel  in  doing  injustice? 

Granted. 

If  they  succeed,  I  said,  or  if  they  do  not  succeed  ? 

If  they  succeed* 

And  you  would  admit  the  existence  of  goods  ^ 

Yes, 

And  is  the  good  that  which  is  exj^edicnt  for  man  ? 

Yes.  indeed,  he  said :  and  there  are  some  things  which  may 
be  inexpedient,  and  yet  1  call  them  gotxi. 

I  thought  that  Protagoras  was  getting  ruffled  and  excited; 
he  seemed  to  be  setting  himscilf  in  an  attitude  of  ^ar.  Sceii^ 
this,  1  minded  my  business,  and  gently  said  :^ 

When  >'ou  say,  i'rotagoras,  tliat  things  inexpedient  are  goo^JJ' 
do   you   mean   inexpedit^nt   for  man  only,  or  inexpedient  alto- 
gether?  and  do  you  call  the  latter  good? 

Certainly    not    th^    last,    he    replied;    fur    F   Jcnow    i^f  man; 
things,  meats,  drinks  medicines,  and  ten  thousand  other  thin; 
which  arc  partly  expedient   for  man,  and  partly  inexpedient  ^ 
ami  <ome  which    art  expedient  for   horse*,  aiul   not   for  men 
and  ^mc  for  oxen  only,  and  some  for  dogs;    and  some  for  ni 
animalic,  but  only  for  tree^ ;  and  some  for  the  tOJ^X%  of  t 
and  not  for  their  branchca,  as  for  example,  manure,  which  is 
good  thing  when  laid  about  iJit  root*,  but    utterly  destnicti 
if  thrown    upon    the  shoots    and    young    branches;    or  I    ma 
instance   olive   oil,   which   is   mischievous  to  all    plants,   an 
generally  most  injurious   to  the  hair  of  every  animal  with  tl 
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exception  of  man,  but  beneficial  to  liuman  hatr  and  to  the 
human  body  jjcncrally ;  and  even  in  tbw  uppHcuttt^n  (so 
various  and  cliangcabic  is  the  nature  of  the  benefit)  that 
which  i5  the  greatest  good  to  the  outward  parta  of  a  man,  is 
a  very  great  evil  to  his  inward  pzirts :  and  for  this  reason 
pby»ician»  always  forbid  their  patients  the  uae  of  oil  in  tiMrir 
food*  except  hi  very  small  quautitJcs,  just  enough  to  extinguish 
the  di^iogicc^bJe  ^cnsati^n  of  sm^U  in  mc^ts  and  i^aucc?). 

Wlien  ht  had  given  this  answer,  the  company  cheered  bim. 
And    I    aatd :    Protagoias^    T    h^ve   a    wri^tched    mcmor)',    and  . , 
when  any  one  make^  a  long  speech  to  me  I  never  remember  V^ 
what  he  is  talking  abcuL    A^  then,  \i  I  had  been  deaf,  and  fn 

I  you  were  going  to  converse  with   me,  you  would  have  had  to   '  ' 
raise  your  voice ;  so  now^  liaving  such  a  bad   memory,  I  will 
a^k  you  to  cut  your  answers  shorter,  if  yon  would   take  me 
with  you. 
What  do  you   mean?  he  said:    how  am   \  to  shorten   my 
answers?  shall  I  make  ihcm  too  short? 
Certainly  not,  I  said. 
But  short  enoi^h  ? 
YcSj  I  said- 

Shall  1  answer  what  appears  lo  me  to  be  short  enough,  or 
what  appears  to  you  to  be  short  enough  ? 

I   have  heard,  I  said,  that  you  can  speak  and  teach  others 
to  speak  about  the  same  things  at  such   length   Ih^it  words 
never  seemed  to  fail,  or  with  such  brevity  that  no  one  could 
135  use  fewer  of  them.     Piease  therefore,  if  you  talk  with   me,  to 
adopt  the  latter  or  more  compendious  method. 

Socrates,  he  replied,  many  a  battle  of  words  have  I  fought, 
and  if  I  had  followed  the  method  of  disputation  which  my 
adversaries^  desired,  as  you  want  me  to  do,  1  should  have  been 
no  better  than  another,  and  the  name  of  Protagoras  would 
have  been  nowhere. 

I  saw  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  previous  answers, 
and  tliat  he  would  not  play  the  part  of  answerer  any  more  if 
he  could  help  ;  and  I  considered  that  there  was  no  call  upon 
me  to  continue  the  conversation  ;  so  I  said  :  Protagoras,  I  do 
not  wish  to  force  the  conversation  u^ion  you  if  you  had  rather 
not,  but   when   you   are  willing  to  an;iic  with   me   in   such  a 
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way  ihai  1  can  follow  you,  then  I  will  argxic  with  you.     Now  ■ 
you,  as  15  raid  of  you  by  others  and  as  you  say  of  yourBcIf, 
are  able  to  have  discussions  in  shorter  furm.%  of  speech  as  v.-cll 
as  in  longer,  for  you  are  a  roaster  of  wisdom ;   but  I  cannot     , 
manage  these  long  .speeches;   I  only  wish  that  I  could.    Yot^H 
on  the  other  hand,  who  arc  capable  of  cither,  ought  to  speak 
shorter  as  I  beg  you,  aiitl  then  we  might  converse.     But  I  see 
that  you  are  disinclined,  and  as  I  have  an  cEg^emcnt  which 
will   prevent  my  staymg  to  hear  you  at  length  [for  I  have  to 
be  in  another  placc)^  l  will  depart^  although   1  should  have  j 
liked  to  have  heard  you.  ■ 

Thus  1  spoke,  and  was  rising  from  my  seat,  when  Calliait 
seized  mc  by  the  hand,  and  in  his  left  hand  caught  hold  of 
this  old  cJoak  of  mine.  He  said:  We  cannot  let  you  go^ 
Socrates,  for  if  you  leave  us  there  will  be  an  end  of  our  dis- 
cussions :  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  lenLain,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  that  I  sliould  like  better  than  to  hear 
you  and  Protagoras  discourse.  Do  not  deny  the  corni>any 
this  pleasure. 

Now  I  had  got  up,  and  was  in  the  act  of  departure.  Son  ot 
Hipponicusj  I  reiilied,  I  have  always  admired,  and  do  now 
heartily  applaud  and  love  your  philosophical  spirit,  and  I 
would  gliully  comply  with  your  request,  if  I  could>  But  the 
tnith  is  that  I  cannot.  And  what  you  ask  is  as  great  an  U 
impoHsibilily  to  mc,  as  if  you  bade  me  run  a  race  with  Crison 
of  ilimera,  when  in  his  prime,  or  with  some  one  of  the  long 
or  day  course  runners.  To  that  I  should  reply,  that  I  humbly 
make  the  same  request  to  my  own  legs ;  and  lhe>'  cannot 
comply.  And  therefore  if  you  want  to  see  Crison  and  rac  in 
the  same  stadium,  you  must  bid  him  slacken  his  speed  to 
mine,  for  I  cannot  run  quickly,  and  he  can  run  slowly.  And 
in  like  manner  if  you  want  to  hear  me  and  Protafforas  dis- 
coursing, you  must  ask  him  to  shorten  his  answers,  and  keep 
to  the  point,  as  he  did  at  first ;  if  not,  how  can  there  be  any 
discussion?  For  discu^ion  is  one  thinR,  and  making  an  oration 
is  quite  another,  in  my  humble  opinion.  j 

But  you  see,  Socrates,  said  Callias,  that  Protagoras  majfl 
Tairly  claim  to  speak  in  his  own  way,  just  as  you  daim  tol 
speak  in  youts.  J 
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f     Here  Atcibiadcs  interposed,  and  said;  That^  Callias,  is  not 
a  fair  statement  of  the  ca^c     For  our  friend  Socrates  admits 

■  that  he  cannot  make  a  spcecli — in  this  he  yields  the  palm  to 
Protagoras:  but  I  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  he  yielded  to 
any  living  m^n  in  the  power  of  holding  ard  apprehendmg  an 
a^umcDt  Now  if  Protagoras  will  make  a  similar  admission, 
and  confess  that  lie  \%  inferior  to  Socrates  in  argumentative 
skill,  that  is  cnouf^h  for  Socrates;  but  if  he  claims  a  supenority 

*in  a^ument  as  well,  let  him  ask  and  answer — not,  when  a 
question  is  asked,  having  recourse  to  sliifts  and  evasions,  and 
instead  of  answering,  making  a  speech  at  such  length  ttiat  most 
of  his  hearers  forget  the  question  at  issue  (not  that  Sociates  is 

I  likely  to  forget — I  vdll  be  bound  for  that,  although  he  may 
pretend  in  fun  that  he  has  a  bad  memorjr").  And  Socrates 
appears  to  mc  to  be  more  in  the  right  than  Protagoras;  that 
is  my  view,  and  every  man  ought  to  say  what  he  tJunks. 
V^tXk  Alcibiades  had  done  speaking,  some  one — Critias,  I 
believe — went  on  to  say:  O  Prodicus  and  liippias,  CalHaa 
apj>cAn«  to  me  to  be  a  partisan  of  Protagora.i :  and  this  led 
Alcibiades,  who  loves  opposition,  to  take  the  other  side.  But 
■we  should  not  be  partisans  either  of  Socrates  or  of  Prot^^oras  ; 
let  us  rather  unite  in  entreating  both  of  them  not  to  break  up 
the  disoisiton. 
Sf  Prodicus  added :  That,  Critias,  seems  to  me  to  be  well  said, 
for  those  who  arc  present  at  such  discussions  ought  to  be 
impartia]  hearers  of  both  the  speakers ;  remembering,  however, 
that  impartiality  is  not  tlic  same  as  equality,  for  both  ^dcs 
should  be  impartially  heard,  and  yet  an  equal  meed  should  not 
be  a3sifi;nGd  to  both  of  them ;  but  to  the  wiser  a  higher  meed 
should  be  given,  and  a  lower  to  the  less  wise.  And  I  as  wcl! 
H  as  Critias  would  beg  you,  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  to  grant 
oiir  request,  which  is,  that  you  will  argue  with  one  another  and 
not  wrangle;  for  friends  argue  with  friends  out  of  good-will, 
but  only  adversaries  and  enemies  wrangle.  And  then  our 
meeting  will  be  delightful ;  for  in  this  way  >'ou,  who  are  the 
speakers,  will  be  mail  likely  to  win  esteem,  and  not  prabc 
only,  among  us  who  are  your  audience  ;  for  esteem  \%  a  sincere 
conviction  of  the  hearers'  souls,  but  praise  is  often  an  inancere 
^  expression  of  men   uttering  falsehoods  contrar>*  to  their  con- 
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victioru  And  thus  wc  wbo  arc  the  hearers  vrill  be  grati^cd  and 
noi  pleased ;  for  j^nilifiuiLioa  is  of  the  uimO  when  receiving 
wisdom  and  knowlci^c,  bjl  ptca;>urc  x^s  of  ihc  btnly  when 
eaiing  or  experiencing  some  other  bodily  delight.  Thus  spoke 
Pnjdicu.%  jind  m.Lny  of  the  cuiiipuny  uppUuUcd  lii±(  wurdsk 

Hippias  the  saj^c  spoke  next.  lie  said;  All  of  you  w1io  ;Lre 
here  present  T  reckon  to  be  kinsmen  and  fn'ends  and  fcUow- 
cittxens,  by  nature  and  not  by  law ;  for  by  nature  like  is  akin 
to  like,  whereas  law  is  the  tyrant  of  mankind,  and  often 
compels  WA  lo  do  many  things  which  are  against  nature.  How 
great  would  be  the  disgrace  then,  if  wc,  who  know  the  nature 
of  things,  and  are  the  wisest  of  the  Hellenes,  and  as  such  arc 
met  together  tn  this  city,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  wisdom, 
and  in  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  house  of  this  city,  sliould 
have  nothing  to  show  worthy  of  this  height  of  dignity,  but 
should  only  quarrel  with  one  another  like  the  meanest  of 
manl<ind.  I  do  pray  and  advise  you,  ?n>tagora^  and  you, 
Socrates,  to  agree  upon  ^  compromise.  Let  us  be  your  peace- 
makers. And  do  not  you,  Socrates,  aim.  At  this  precise ^  and 
extreme  brevity  in  discourse,  if  i'nDtagoras  objects,  but  loosen  33 
and  let  go  the  reins  of  speech,  that  your  words  may  be  grander 
and  more  becoming  to  you'.  Mcithcr  do  yoL,  I'rot^oras,  go 
forth  on  the  gaJe  with  every  sail  set  out  of  sight  of  land  into 
an  cecal  of  words,  bal  let  there  be  a  mean  ob^er^-ed  by  both  of 
yo\i.  Do  as  I  say.  And  let  me  also  persuade  you  to  choose 
an  arbiter  or  overseer  or  president;  he  will  keep  watch  osxr 
your  words  and  will  prescribe  their  proper  length. 

This  proposal  was  rccci\cd  by  the  company  with  univcraal 
approval ;  CalHas  said  that  he  wguld  not  let  me  olf,  and  tfaey 
bc^cd  me  to  choose  an  arbiter.  But  I  said  that  to  choose 
an  umpire  of  discourse  would  be  unseeinly;  for  jf  the  person 
cliosen  w;is  inferior,  then  the  inferior  or  worse  ought  not  to 
preside  over  the  better;  or  if  he  was  equal,  neither  u-ould  that 
be  well;  for  he  who  is  our  equal  will  do  as  we  do,  and  what  J 
will  be  the  use  of  choosing  him  ?  And  if  you  say  *  Let  us  have 
a  belter  then'— Lo  lh<it  1  answer  that  you  c;innot  have  any  one 
who  is  wiser  thsn  Protagoras.  And  if  you  choose  another  who 
15  not  really  better,  and  whom  you  only  say  is  better,  to  piit« 
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anothtrr  over  him  as  thougli  ht;  were  an  inferior  person  would 
be  an  un^vorttiy  rcffcttiun  on  liim;  not  tlml,  un  (ht  ok  I  am 
conccnteil,  any  rcflectior  is  of  much  consc<iucncc  to  nic.  Let 
mc  tell  you  then  what  I  will  iJo  iu  onler  titat  the  coiwenation 
and  discussion  may  go  on  as  you  desire  If  Pmtagoras  is 
not  dis]X)scd  to  anfiwcr,  let  him  ask  and  1  will  answer;  and  I 
I  will  fndcavour  lo  show  ;it  the  Mnic  time  how,  as  J  miiintitln, 
Ktie  ought  to  answer:  and  when  I  have  answered  as  many 

■  questions  as  he  likes  to  ask,  let  him  in  Ukc  manner  an^u^cr; 
W  ud  if  he  seems  to  be  not  very  ready  at  answering  the  precise 

question  asked  of  htm,  you  and  I  will  unite  in  entreating  him, 
as  you  entreated  me,  not  to  spoil  the  discussion.    And  this  will 
require  no  sp^rciai  arbiter :  all  of  you  shall  be  arbiters. 
Tbis  was  generally  approved,  and  Protagoras,  though  very 

■  much  aj^ainst  his  will,  was  obliged  to  aj^rec  that  he  would  ask 
B  question,'^ ;  and  when  he  had  put  a  sut!icient  number  of^them, 
H  that  he  would  answer  in  his  turn  those  which  he  was  asked 
Bin  short  replies.  He  began  to  put  his  questions  a5  follow.^:— 
'  I  am  of  opinion,  Socrates,  he  ?>aid,  tttat  (kill  in  poetry  is 
[39  the  principal  part  of  education  ;  and  this  1  conccivx^  to  be  the 

power  of  knowing  what  compositions  of  the  poets  are  corrdct. 

and  what  are  not,  and  how  they  arc  to  be  distinguished,  and 
f  of  explaining  when  asked  the  reason  of  the  diiycrencc.  And 
B  I  propose  to  transfer  the  question  which  you  and  1  have  been 
k      disciissing  to  the  domain  of  poetry,  speaking  as  before  of  virtue 

[or  cxccllenccl,  hut  in  reference  to  a  passage  of  a  poet.     Now 

Simonidcs  says  to  Scopas  the  son  of  Crcon  the  Thcssalian: — 

'Hirdlyon  tBe  one  hand  can  ;l  man  become  truly  ^od;  built  four-«qnan 
in  haitd&  and  feet  lacl  mind,  a  >vork  ^itboul  a  llaw.' 

Do  you  know  the  poem  ?   or  shall  I  repeat  the  whole? 
1      There  is  no  need,  1  said ;  for  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  ode  of  which  I  have  made  a  careful  study. 

Very  well,  he  said     And   do  you  think  that  the  ode  is  a 
good  composition,  and  true? 
I      Yes,  I  said,  both  good  and  true. 

But  if  there  is  a  contradiction,  can  the  composition  be  good 
[or  true? 

No,  not  in  that  case.  I  replied. 

And  is  there  net  a  contradiction?   he  asked.     Reflect. 
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Well,  my  friend,  I  have  reflected,  I 

And  does  not  the  jioet  proceed  lo  say,  'I  do  not  agwt 
with  the  word  of  Pittacus,  albeit  the  utterance  of  a  wi^c  man: 
Hardly/ ''*ay5  h*»  'can  a  man  be  good/  Now  you  will  ob^nc 
that  this  is  said  by  the  same  poet. 

I  kno^v  that,  1  said 

And  do  you  think,  he  said,  that  the  two  savings  arc  cocv 
sistcnt  ? 

Yt'S»  J  saidn  I  think  50  {it  the  sHme  time  I  could  not  help 
fearing  that  there  might  be  something  in  what  he  said).  And 
you  think  otherwise? 

Why,  he  s;vid,  how  can  he  be  consistent  in  both?  First  of 
all  premising  as  his  own  thought,  'Hardly  can  a  man  becooic 
truly  good;'  and  then  a  little  funher  on  in  the  poem,  for- 
getting, and  blaming  i'iltacus  and  refusing  to  agree  with  him, 
when  tic  s^ys,  '  Hardly  can  a  niiin  be  good'  which  is  the  very 
same  thing*  And  yet  when  he  blames  hira  who  says  the 
same  with  himself,  he  blames  himself;  so  that  he  must  be 
wrong  either  in  his  first  or  his  second  assertion. 

Many  of  the  audience  cheered  and  applauded  this.  And  I 
felt  at  first  giddy  and  faint,  as  (f  1  had  received  a  blow  from 
the  expert  hand  of  a  boxer,  when  I  heard  his  words  and  the 
sound  of  the  chccntig;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  wanted  to 
get  time  to  think  what  the  meaning  of  the  poct  really  was. 
So  I  turned  to  Frodicus  and  called  him.  Prodiois,  I 
Simonides  is  a  countryman  of  yours,  and  you  ought  to  come 
to  his  aid.  I  must  appeal  to  you,  like  the  river  Scnniandcr 
in  Homer,  who,  when  beleaguered  by  Achilles,  summons  the 
Simois  to  aid  him,  sa>Tng: 

'  Brother  dear,  Itt  us  both  together  stay  the  force  of  the  hero '/ 

And  I  summon  you,  for  T  am  afraid  that  Protagoras  will  m. 
an  end  of  Simonldes.  Now  is  the  time  to  rchabUit^tc  Simonide^ 
by  the  application  of  your  charming  philosophy  of  sytiunyms, 
which  distinguishes  'will*  and  'wish'«iiul  many  similar  words 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  admirable  speech.  And  I  sliould 
like  to  know  whether  you  would  a^;icL-  with  mc ;  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  Uiccc  is  no  contradiction  iii  tbc  words  of  Simonides. 


H^nd   fir^t  of  all  I  -wish  th;it  ycRi  would  ^y  whether,  in  your 
H opinion,  Prodicu*;,  'being'  is  tlic  same  a^  'becoming/ 

■  Nm  ihc  samo.  certainly,  replied  Prodtcus 

H    Did  not  Simonidcs  first  sot  forth^  as  hiii  own  view,  that 
"'Hardly  can  a  man  become  truly  good'? 

»  Quite  riijhti  said  Prodiois. 
And  then  he  blames  Pittacuft.  not,  as  Protagonts  imagines^  for 
frpcaUng  that  winch  he  li^ys  hiinscir,  but  for  siyin^  something 
different  from  himself.  Pittacus  docs  not  say  as  Simonidcs  says, 
that  hardly  can  a  man  become  good,  but  hardly  can  a  man  be 
good:  and  our  friend  Trodicus  would  maintain  that  being,  Prota- 
goras, is  not  the  same  as  becoming;  ,ind  if  they  are  not  the 
F     same,  then  Simonidcs  is  not  inconsistent  with  himself     I  dare 

■  say  that  Protlicus  and  many  others  would  say,  a*  Hesiod  says, 

■  'Hardly  can  a  nan  become  good,  for  the  gods  have  p]ac<:d  toil 
Vin  front  of  virtue ;  but  when  you  have  climbed  the  height,  then 

the  acquisition  of  virtue,  however  difficult,  is  easi'',' 

Prodicus  heard  and  approved  ;  but  Protagoras  said :  Your 
correction,  Socrates,  involve!^  a  greater  error  than  ts  contained 

I  in  the  sentence  which  you  arc  correcting. 
Alas!  I  said,  Protagorai^;  then  I  am  a  sorry  phyiiician,  and 
do  but  aggravate  a  disorder  which  I  am  seeking  to  cure. 
Tltc  (act,  he  said,  is  as  I  have  stated. 
How  is  that  i  I  asked- 
Thc  poet,  he  replied,  could  never  have  made  such  a  mistake 
as  to  say  th;Lt  virtue,  which  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  is  the 
hardest  of  all  things,  can  be  easily  acquired. 

■      Well,  I  said,  and  how  fortunate  are  we  in  having  Prodicus 
among  u»,  at  the  right  moment ;   for  he  has  a  wisdnm.  Pro- 
tagoras, which,  as  I  intone,  is  more  than  human  and  of  very 
141  ancient  d;ite,  and  may  be  a*  old  as  Simonidcs  or  even  older. 
Learned  as  you  are  in  many  things,  you  appear  to  knew  no- 
thing of  thi«  ;  but  I  know,  for  I  am  a  disciple  of  his.     And  now, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  do  not  undcrst^md  the  word  'hard' 
(j^ttAtfirJf)  in  the  sense  which  Simonides  intended  ;  and  I  musil 
1^  correct  you,  as  Prodicus  corrects   me  when    I   use   the   word 
K  'dreadfur(Mw)  as  a  term  of  praise.     If  1  say  that  Protagoras 
H  or  Any  one  else  is  a  dreadfully  wise  m^Ln,  he  asks  me  if  I  am  not 
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ashamed  of  calling  iJiat  which  \%  good  dreadful;  and  then  hfl 
explain?  to  mc  that  the  tcnn  'dreadful'  is  always  taken  in  j 
bad  dcn^c,  and  that  no  one  speaks  of  being  dreadfully  healtlijr 
cr  wcultliy,  or  of  drcndful  pcNLce,  but  of  dreadful  w^r,  drccKlfuI 
poverty,  dreadful  disease.  nicanin}>  by  the  Icim  'dreadful/  ctiI 
And  I  think  tliat  SiinonidcK  And  hi>  uouiUrymcti  ihc  CeifIl^ 
when  they  s^okc  of  'hard'  meant  'evil/  or  Mimcthiiij^  which  >'ou 
<1o  not  understand.  Let  us  ask  ProdicuK,  for  lie  ought  to  be 
;Lbk-  to  answer  questions  about  the  dialect  of  Stmontdcs.  WTiat 
did  he  mean,  Prodicus,  by  ihe  tuni '  hard*? 
Evil,  said  Pr<?ditii!*. 

And  therefore,  I  said,  ProdJcus,  he  blame*  Pittacus  for  sayui^ 
'  Hiird  is  ihc  goody' just  as  if  that  were  equivalent  to  sa>';ng, 
Evil  is  the  good. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  was  certainly  his  mcaring;  and  he  i* 
t^vitting  Pittacus  with  ignorance  of  the  use  of  terms,  which  in 
a  Lesbian,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  speak  a  barbafDOS 
language,  is  natural. 

Do  you  hear,  Protagoras^  I  asked,  what  our  friend  Prodktis  is 
saying  ?    And  have;  you  an  answer  for  him  ? 

You  arc  all  wrong,  Frodicus,  said  Protagoras;  and  1  know 
very  well  that  Simopidcs  in  using  ihe  word  Miard"  meant  what 
all  of  us  mean,  not  evil,  but  that  which  is  not  easy — that  wliidt 
takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Of  this  I  am  positive. 

I  said  ;  I  also  incline  to  believe,  Protagoras,  that  this  uus 
the  meaning  of  Simonides,  of  which  our  friend  Prodicus  was  vay 
well  aware,  but  he  thought  that  he  would  make  fun,  and  tiy 
if  you  could  maintain  your  thesis;  for  that  Simonides  could 
never  have  meant  the  other  is  clearly  proved  by  ihc  context,  io 
which  he  says'  that  God  only  has  this  gift.  Now  he  cannot 
surely  mean  to  say  tliat  to  be  good  is  evil,  wlien  he  aftcrwardi 
proceed*  to  say  that  God  only  has  this  gift,  and  that  this  is  the 
attribute  of  him  and  of  no  other.  For  if  this  be  his  meaning, 
Prodicus  would  impute  to  Simonidcs  a  character  of  recklessness 
which  is  very  unlike  his  countrymen.  And  I  should  like  to  tell  34 
you,  I  fiatd,  what  1  imagine  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  Simonidcs 
in  this  poem,  if  you  will  test  what,  in  your  way  of  speaking, 
would  he  called  my  skill  in  poetry;  or  if  you  would  rather,  tM 
will  be  the  liMener.  ■ 
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FProtagoras  hiring  mc  offer  ihis,  replied :  A*  you  plca^ ;  and 
Kippi^Ls,  Prodicus,  and  the  others  told  mc  by  all  means  to  do 
as  T  propasc<). 

Then  now,  I  said.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  my 
opinion  about  this  poem  of  Simonide).  There  \%  a  very  aneicftt 
philosophy  which  is  more  cultivated  in  Crete  and  Lacedaemon 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Hellas,  and  there  arc  more  phJIoso 
phers  in  tltosc  couilries  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This, 
hottx-vcr,  is  a  secret  which  the  Lacedaemonians  deny ;  and  they 
pretend  to  be  ignorant,  just  because  they  do  not  widi  lo  ha\-e  it 
thought  that  they  rule  the  world  by  wisdom,  like  the  Sophists 
of  whom  Protagoras  was  speaking,  and  not  by  valour  of  arm* ; 
considering  that  if  the  reason  of  their  superiority  were  disclosed, 
all  men  would  be  pr:icli*iing  their  windom.  And  this  secret  of 
theirs  has  never  been  discovered  by  the  imitators  of  Lacedae* 
monian  fashions  in  other  cities,  who  go  about  with  their  ears 
bruised  in  imitation  of  them,  and  have  the  cacstus  bound  on 
their  arms,  and  arc  always  in  training;,  and  wear  short  cloaks; 
for  they  imai;ine  that  these  arc  the  practices  which  have  enabled 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  conquer  the  other  Hellenes,  Now  when 
Ihe  Lacedaemonians  want  to  unbend  and  hold  free  conversation 
with  their  wise  men.  ^nd  arc  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  secret 
intercourse,  ihey  drive  out  all  these  laconizers,  and  any  other 
foreigners  who  may  happen  to  be  in  tlicir  country,  and  they 
hold  a  philosophical  siwi£^  unknown  to  the  strangeni ;  and  they 
themselves  forbid  their  young  men  to  go  out  into  other  citic*  (in 
tills  they  arc  like  the  Cretans),  in  order  that  they  may  not  un- 
learn the  lesions  whidi  they  have  taught  them.  And  in  Lace* 
daemon  and  Crete  not  only  men  but  also  women  have  a  pride  m 
their  high  cultivation.  Arid  hereby  you  may  know  that  I  am 
right  in  attributing  to  the  Laccdaemonianti  this  excellence  in 
philrtsoi'ih/  and  sjit^culati^n  :  Tf  ;i  man  ronvrr*ef<  with  the  most 
ordinary  Iwici^aemonian,  he  will  find  him  seldom  good  for  much 
in  general  con vera.it ion,  hut  at  any  point  in  the  discourse  he  will 
be  darting  mit  uome  nciT.ihIc  **aying,  terse  and  full  of  moaning, 
with  unerring  aim;  and  the  person  with  whom  he  is  talking 
secmft  to  h<^  like  a.  child  in  his  handfi-  And  many  of  our  own  age 
and  of  former  ages  hav<s  noted  that  tlic  true  Lacedaemonian 
type  of  character  h^s^  the  k>ve  of  philonophy  rven  Wronger  than 
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the  love  of  g)'iniia3tiC3  '^  they  arc  conscious  Lh^it  unly  a  perfectly 
cdacitcd  man  b  capable  of  uttering  such  cxprcssioDs.  Such  woe 
Tlialcs  c>f  Milelusp  and  Httacua  uf  Milylcnt;,  and  Bias  of  Prfcne, 
and  our  own  Solon,  aod  Ckobulus  the  Lindiaa,  anO  Myson  the 
Chenian ;  and  seventh  in  the  catalogue  of  wise  men  wa^  the 
Lacedaemonian  Cliilo.  All  thc*ic  were  lovers  «k1  emulators  ind 
dLScipte^  of  the  culture  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  any  one  may 
perceive  that  their  wisdom  was  of  Uiis  character,  comistii^  of 
short  nicmorable  sentences,  which  individuals  uttered.  And  tb^ 
met  together  and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
as  the  hrat-fruits  of  their  wisdom,  the  fai-famcd  inscri|>tion3^ 
which  are  m  all  men's  mouths, 'Know, thyself,'  and  *  Nothing 
too  much.* 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?  I  am  explaining  tliat  this  Lacciiae- 
monian  brevity  was  the  style  of  primittve  philosoiihy,  Ko» 
there  was  a  saying  of  Tittaeus  which  was  privately  circulated 
and  r^xcivcd  the  ;ipprobation  of  the  wi^e,  'Hard  to  be  good' 
And  Simonidcs,  who  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  wisdom,  was 
aware  thai  if  he  could  tiverthrow  this  saying,  then,  as  if  he  had 
won  a  victory  over  some  famous  athlete,  he  would  carry  off  the 
palm  among  his  contemporaries.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  be 
composed  the  entire  poem  with  tlie  secret  intention  of  dama^ng 
Pjttacus  and  hi^^  saying. 

Let  us  all  unite  in  examining  his  words,  and  sec  whether  I  am 
speaking  the  triith.     Simonidcs  must  have  been  a  lunatic,  ii,  in 
the  very  first  worx]s  of  tlie  poem,  wanting  to  say  only  that  to 
be  good  is  hardf,  he  inserted  ^X  '  on  the  one  hand'  (oa  the  one 
band  to  become. good  is  hard);  there  would  be  no  possible  ica- 
son  for  the  introduction  of  ^iv,  unless  you  suppose  him  to  speak 
with  a  hostile  reference  to  the  words  of  Piltacus.     Pittacus  is 
saying  '  Hard  to  be  good,'  and  he  says,  contiovcTting  this, '  Ntx 
the  tnily  hard  thing,  Fittacus,  is  to  become  good/  not  joining 
'truly'  with  'good,'  bjt  with    hard/    Not  the  hard  thing  is  to 
be  truly  good,  as  thoi^h  there  were  some  truly  good  men,  and 
there  were  others  who  were  good  but  not  truly  good  (that  would 
be  a  very  simple  observation,  and  quite  unwvrLhyof  Simonidcs); 
but  you  must  suppose  him  to  make  a  tiajcction  of  the  word 
'truly' (aAotf#»vX  construing  the  saying  of  Pittacua  thus  (and  let  ua 
imagine  Pittacus  to  be  speaking  and  Simonidcs  answenng  him|| 
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■O  my  fn«iidV»y«  Piltacus,  'hard  to  be  good/ and  Simonides 
|answGr9,  '  In  thai,  Pittacun,  you  arc  mistaken  \  the  difficulty  is 
inot  to  be  good,  but  on  the  one  hand,  to  become  good,  foun- 
gt^iaro  in  hands  and  fe^t  and  mind,  without  a  fl;tw — thdt  is 
Ktod  truly/  Tills  way  of  reading  the  pa^^age  accounts  for  the 
insertion  of  {^iv\  '  on  \hc  otic  hand/  and  for  the  use  of  ihc  word 
'truly,'  which  is  rightly  placed  at  the  end  ;  and  all  that  follows 
tends  to  prove  tliat  this  i^  the  meaning,  A  great  deal  might  be 
sftid  in  prsise  of  the  details  of  the  poem,  which  is  a  charming 
piece  of  workmanship^  and  very  iinishcd,  but  that  would  be 
tedious,  ]  should  like,  however,  to  point  out  the  genera.1  iutcn* 
tJOD  of  the  poem,  wliieh  is  certainly  dc&fgncd  in  every  pcirt  to 
be  a  refutation  of  the  saying  of  Pittacus,  For  he  speaks  in  wlwl 
follows  a  little  fuither  uii  dS  if  he  meant  to  argue  that  although 
tliere  la  a  difliculty  tn  becoming  good,  yet  Uits  is  possible  for  a 
time^and  only  for  a  time  But  having  become  good,  to  rcm^n 
In  a  good  btate  and  be  good,  a&  you,  Fittacus,  affirm,  is  not  pos- 
sible, and  is  not^grantcd  to  man;  God  only  has  this  blessing; 
'but  man  cannot'^hclp  being  bad  when  the  force  of  circum- 
st^mcc:^  overpowers  ^m/  Now  whom  does  the  force  of  circum- 
stance overpower  in  the  command  of  a  vessel? — not  the  private 
individual,  for  he  is  always  overpowered ;  and  as  one  who  Is 
already  prostrate  cannot  be  overthrown,  but  only  he  who  is 
Standit^  upright  and  not  he  who  is  prostrate  can  be  laid  pros- 
tratC)  80  the  force  of  circumstanced  can  only  be  said  to  over- 
power him  who  has  resources,  and  not  him  who  is  at  all  times 
beiplcss.  The  descent  of  a  great  stt>rm  may  make  the  pilot 
helpless,  or  the  severity  of  the  season  the  husbandman  or  the 
physician ;  for  the  good  may  become  bad,  as  another  poet  wit- 
nesses :— 

*Tho  good  are  sometimes  good  and.  sometimes  bod/ 

£ut  the  bad  does  not  become  bad ;  he  ts  always  bad.  So 
that  when  the  force  of  circumstances  overpowers  the  man  of 
resources  and  skill  and  virtue,  then  he  cannot  help  being  bad. 
And  you,  I'ittacus,  are  saying,  '  fWd  to  be  good '  Now  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  becoming  good  ;  and  yet  this  is  possible :  but 
to  be  good  is  an  impossibility;  Tor  he  who  doi:s  well  is  the 
good  man,  and  he  who  docs  ill  is  the  bad.'     But  what  sort  of 
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doittg  is  good  io  letters?  and  what  sort  of  dotog  makes  « 
good  in  tetters?     Clearly  tbc    knowifq^   ci  tbem.     And    vh^I 
sort  or  vrclMoing   make?  a  man  a  good  pfayskiaa  f     Cicely 
the  knowledge  of  ihc  art  of  bcalii^  tbc  akk.     '  But  be  who  does 
til  b  tbc  bad/     Now  whu  becomes  a  bjd  physician  ?     CIcarij 
be  who  b  in  the  fint  place  a  physiccuip  ajid   in  ibc  second 
pbcc  a  good  phj-^cUn;   f»f  he  may  become  a  bad  one  also: 
bat  noflc  t^  us  un^Ikd  individuab  can  by  any  aoKMini  of 
doii^   til  becocne  physictans^  any  more  tlun  u«  can  become 
carpenters  or  anything  of  that  sort ;   and  he  who  by  doing  Ul 
cannot  t>ccomc  a  physician  at  all,  dearly  cannot  become  a  ba<l 
physician.     In  like  manner  the  good  may  become  dctenoratol 
by  time,  or  toi),  or  disease,  or  other  accident  (the  only  nial 
iU-doti^  is  the  deprivation  of  ^nou'ledge),  but  the   bad  maji 
will  never  become  bad,  for  he  is  always  bad ;   and  if  be  wcfv 
to  become  bad,  he  mu.^!  previoudy  have  been  good.     Thus  the 
words  of  the  poem  tend  to  show  that  on  the  one  band  a  man 
cannot  be  ccntinuously  good,  but  that  he  may  become  good 
and  Tr*ay  also  become  bad ;   and  again  that  '  they  are  the  best 
for  the  lorgcjtt  time  whom  the  gods  love' 

All  this  relates  to  fittacus,  as  is  further  proved  by  the 
sequel.  For  he  adds:  *  Therefore  I  will  rot  throw  away  my 
life  ta  searching  after  the  impossible,  hoping  in  vain  to  flod  ^ 
perfectly  faultless  man  among  those  who  partake  of  the  (rnit 
of  the  broad-bosomed  earth,  and  when  I  have  found  him  \o 
tell  you  of  him'  (this  is  the  vehement  way  in  which  he  pury^ei 
his  attack  upon  PltUcus  throi^hout  the  whole  poem):  'bat 
him  who  docs  no  evil,  voluntarily  1  praise  and  love  ;— nor  crea 
the  gods  war  against  necessity/  All  tlus  has  a  similar  diifL 
for  Simonides  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  say  tlut  he  pralfed 
those  who  did  no  evil  voluntarily,  as  though  iherc  were  sonK 
who  Jid  evil  voluntarily.  For  no  wise  man,  as  i  believT,  wiU 
allow  tliat  any  human  being  errs  voluntarily,  or  volunlanly 
does  evil  and  dishonourable  actions;  but  they  a^  vciy  well 
aware  that  all  who  dj  evil  and  f!:%lMn 
a^nst  their  yill.^  And  Simonidt^  ru 
hun  who  docs  no  evil  voluntarily;  the  word  *  voluntarily 
applies  to  himself  For  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
good   man   might  often   compel   himielf   to   lovc  an<K  ptai>c 
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|anollicr^,  and  to  be  the  fricVl  and  approver  of  another;  and 
IthM  there  might  be  an  involiWary  love,  such  as  n  man  might 
feci  to  an  unnatural  father  or  mother,  or  countiy,  or  the  like. 
Now  btid  men,  when  their  parcniH  or  country  have  any  defects, 
rcjuke  at  iJic  tA^xl  of  thcni,  and  find  fault  with  tbcm  and 
cxpuM:  and  denouiict:  tbem  to  others,  under  the  idea  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  will  be  Ic^s  likely  to  take  them^selvcs  to  task 
and  accuse  thcin  of  iiegk-ct ;  and  they  blame  tlicir  defects  far 
more  tlum  they  deserve,  in  order  that  the  odium  which  Is 
necessarily  Incurred  by  ihcm  may  be  increased :  but  ihe  good 
nun  dJMcnible-s  his  feelings,  and  constrains  himself  to  praise 
them;  and  if  they  have  wronged  him  and  he  ts  angry,  he 
pacifies  hU  anger  and  i^  reconciled,  and  compt:ls  him:«elf  to 
iovc  and  praise  his  own  flesh  and  blood-  And  Simonidcs,  as 
Is  probable,  considered  that  he  himself  had  oflcn  h^d  to  praise 
and  ma^tTy  a  tyrant  or  tlic  like,  much  against  his  will,  and 
he  also  wishes  to  imply  to  Pittacus  tliat  he  is  not  censorious 
and  does  not  censure  him.  '  For  1  am  satisfied,*  ho  says, 
*whcn  a  man  is  neither  bad  nor  very  stupid,  and  when  he 
kiKiws  justice  (which  is  the  health  of  stales),  and  is  of  sound 
mind,  1  will  find  no  fault  with  him,  for  I  am  not  given  to 
finding  fault,  and  there  are  innumcTable  fools'  (implying  that 
if  he  delighted  in  censure  he  might  have  abundant  opportunity 
of  finding  fault).  'AH  things  arc  good  with  which  evil  is 
unmingled/  In  these  tatter  words  he  docs  rot  mean  to  say 
that  all  things  are  good  whidi  have  no  evil  in  them,  as  you 
might  say  'Ail  things  are  wltite  which  have  no  black  in  them,' 
for  that  would  be  ndicLdous;  hut  he  means  to  say  that  he 
acc^lJts  and  finds  no  fault  with  the  modeiate  or  intermediate 
Btatc.  '  I  do  not  hope/  he  says.  '  to  find  a  perfectly  blameless 
man  among  those  who  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  broad- 
bosomed  earth,  and  when  1  have  found  him  to  tell  you  of  him ; 
in  this  sense  I  praise  no  maa  But  he  who  Js  moderately 
good,  and  docs  no  evil,  is  good  enough  for  me,  who  love  and 
approve  every  one'  (and  here  observe  that  he  uses  a  Lesbian 
word.  I'jiaiit}^^.  because  he  Is  addressing  Piltacus, — "wlui  love 
and  approve  cv\:ry   one  voluntarily,  who  does  no  evil:'    and 
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that  the  stop  should  be  put  after  'volunUrily') ;  'but  ihcre 
arc  some  whom  ]  involuDtarily  praise  and  love.  And  you,  i4\ 
Pittacus,  I  would  never  have  blamed,  if  you  liaU  spoken  whil 
was  moderately  good  and  true ;  but  I  do  blame  you  because; 
wcaiiog  the  appearance  of  tnith,  you  are  speaking  fiabdy 
about  the  greatest  mailer*-*  And  this,  I  said,  Prodicus  and 
Protagoras,  1  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Simooides  in 
this  poem. 

Hippias  said ;  1  think.  Socrates,  that  you  have  given  a  \try 
good  explanation  of  this  poem;  but  1  have  also  an  excellent 
interpretation  of  my  own  which  I  will  expound  to  you.  If  you 
will  allow  me. 

Nziy,  Hippias,  said  Alcibiades ;   not  now.  but  another  tisie. 
'At  present  wc  must  abide  by  the  compact  which  was  made 
between  Socrates  and  Protagoras,  to  the  effect  that  as  lontf  as 
Protagoras  is  willing  to  ask,  Socrates  should  answer;   or  tlut 
if  he  would  rather  answer,  then  that  Socmtcs  should  ask. 
I  said :   I  wish  Prot^oras  either  to  ask  or  answer  as  he  b 
I  inclined;   but  I  would  rather  have  done  with  poems  and  ode*, 
if  you  do  not  object,  and  come  back  to  the  question  about 
which  I  was  asking  you  at  first,  Protagoras,  and  by  your  help 
make  an  end  of  that     The  talk  about  the  (>oets  seemj;  to  mc 
like  a  commonplace  entertainment  to  which  a  vulgar  company 
have  recourse :  who,  because  tliey  are  not  able  to  converse  ot 
aniiise  one  another,  while  they  arc  drinking,  with  the  sound  of 
their  ou'n  voices  and  conversation  by  reason  of  iheir  stupidity, 
■  raise  the  price  of  flute-girls  in  the  marker,  hiring  for  a  grc*l 

H  sum  the  voice  of  a  flute  instead  of  their  own  breath,  lo  be  the 

Vjn^-^  medium  of  intercourse  among  them:  but  where  the  company 
■Jft^^hj  ^^  ^^^  gentlemen  and  men  of  education,  you  will  sec  no 
Ki»*V^^  -  flute-^rls.  nor  dancing-girl».  nor  harp-girls;  and  they  have 
*^  *^  t  °^  nonsense  or  games,  but  arc  contented  with  one  anoiJiet'* 
^"  1  convenatton,  of  which  their  own  voices  arc  the  mc-ditiRl 
;*  ■  and  which  they  cany  on  by  turns  and  in  an  orderly  manacr, 
even  thoui^h  they  arc  very  liberal  in  their  potations.  And  a 
company  like  this  of  ours,  and  men  such  as  ^kc  profess  to  be, 
do  not  require  the  help  of  another's  voice,  or(of  the  poca 
whom  you  cannot  interrogate  about  the  meaning  of  what  they 
are  saying;   people  who  cite  them  declaring,  some  that  the 
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has  one  meaning,  and  others  that  h^  has  another,  and 
point  vhich  is  in  dispute  can  never  be  decided^  I'his 
of  entertainment  they  decline,  and  prefer  to  talk  wJth  one 
her,  and  put  one  another  to  the  proof  in  convcrsation, 
thesc  are  the  n^odels  which  I  dcdre  that  you  and  I 
lould  imitate.  Leaving  the  poets,  and  keeping  to  ourselves, 
I  ua  try  liic  mettle  of  one  another  and  make  proof  of  tlie 
ruth  in  conversation.  If  you  have  a  mind  lo  ask  I  am  ready 
}  answer;  or  if  you  would  rather,  do  you  answer,  and  give 
le  the  opportunity  of  resuming;  and  completing  our  unfinished 
[^gumcnt 

I  made  ihcfc  and  other  similar  observations  -  but  Prota- 
jras  would  not  distinctly  say  which  he  would  do.  Thereupon 
Icibiades  turned  to  Callias.  and  said  : — Do  yoii  thirk,  Calltas, 
lat  Protagoras  is  fair  in  refusing  to  jiay  whether  he  will  or 
rill  not  answer?  f^r  T  certainly  Uiink  ihat  he  i*  unfair;  he 
light  either  to  proceed  with  the  argument,  or  distinctly  to 
ifwte  to  procee<l,  that  we  may  know  his  inlention ;  and  then 
ocratcs  will  be  able  to  discourse  with  some  one  else,  and  the 
fflt  of  the  company  will  be  free  to  talk  with  one  another. 
I  think  that  Protagoras  was  really  made  ashamed  by  the^ 
orda  of  Aldbiade^E,  and  when  t)ie  prayers  of  Callias  and  the 
>inpany  were  supenddcd,  he  vras  at  la*t  induced  to  argue,  and 
lid  that  I  might  ask  and  he  would  answer. 

So  I  «aid :  Do  not  imAgina,  Protugora*,  thai  T  have  any  other 
itcrest  in  asking  quc^iiiona  of  you  hut  that  of  clearing  up  my 
Bwn   ^lifficultivs.     For   I   think  lhat   Homtr  was  very  right   in 
Hying  that 

I  '  Whco  tWQ  go  tocher,  one  mce  beforv  th«  och^T*/ 

fcf  all  men  who.  have  a  companion  arc  readier  in  deed,  word,  or 
Bought  \  but  if  a  man 

^^B  'See* a  ihlng  when  he  b  Alone,' 

Egoc3  about  straightway  seeking  until  he  finds  some  one  to 
■bom  he  may  show  his  discoveries,  and  who  may  confirm  him 
p  them.  And  1  would  rather  hold  discourse  with  you  than 
kth  any  one,  becau^^e  1  think  that  no  man  has  a  better  iirder- 
nnding  of  most  things  which  a  good  man  may  he  expected  to 
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unilcrsUiadf  and  in  particular  of  virtitc.  For  who  is  tfacrc,  but 
you.^ — who  not  only  ciaim  to  be  a  good  m^n  and  a  gentleman, 
.for  many  arc  this,  and  yet  h^vc  not  U)c  power  of  making 
|oLhcr9  good — whereas  you  arc  not  only  good  j-ouracJ^  hui 
la1«o  the  caujic  of  goodness  la  othcn».  Moreover  such  confidence 
have  you  ia  youraclf,  that  altlKiugh.oUier  Sophtsu  cooccat  their 
pfofcukm,  you  proclfum  in  the  face  of  Hellas  that  you  are  a 

fSopbnt  or  teacher  of  virtue  aii<l    education^  and  arc  the   first 
^'     who  demanded  pay  in  return,     liow  then  can  I  do  otlicrwbc  ■ 
than  hivitc  you  to  the  examination  of  chc»c  subjects^  and  askjii 
qticsdoni  and   t^ke  advice  of  you?     Indeed,  I   ntuft*    And  I 
should  like  once  more  to  have  my  memory  refreshed  by  yon 
about  the  quc&tionfl  which  I  was  asking  you  at  txr^Aij  and  also  to 
Jtavc  your  help  in  considering  them.     If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  _ 
fl  question  was  this :  Are  wisdom  and  temperance  and  couracG  I 

ll^L      and  justice  and  holiness  five  names  of  the  same  thing?  or  has  m 
>  ^^\      each  of  the  names  a  .separate   underlying  essence  and   corre*  I 
k    J  i  jiponding  thin^  having  a  pmper  function^  no  one  of  them  being  f 
U#^   i\  like  any  other  of  them  P    And  you  replied  that  the  five  names 
^  were  not  the  names  of  the  same  thing,  but  that  each  of  them  bad 

H  a  K]>aratc  tibjccl,  and  that  all  these  objects  were  parts  of  virtiie, 

H  not  in  the  same  way  that  the  parts  of  gold  are  like  each  other  m 

H  and  ihe  whole  of  which  they  arc  parts,  but  as  the  parts  of  the 

V  face  arc  unlike  tlic  whole  of  which  tliey  are  parts  and  one  an- 

other, and  have  each  of  them  a  distinct  function.  1  should  like 
to  know  whether  this  is  still  your  opinion ;  or  if  not,  I  will  ask 
you  U>  defmc  yaur  me^tning,  and  I  shall  not  take  you  to  task 
if  you  now  make  a  different  statement.  For  I  dare  say  that 
you  may  have  said  what  you  did  only  in  order  to  make  trial 
'  of  mc, 

I\answer»  Socrates,  be  said,  that  all  these  qualities  are  parts 

of  virtue,  and  that  four  out  of  the  five  are  to  some  extent  simi- 

Uir,  and  that  the  fifth  of  Lhcm,  which  i^^courage,  is  ver>'  different 

ijF  y  /rom  the  otbcr  four,  as  I  prove  in  this  way:  You  may  observe 

\^:'^'  that  many  men  arc  utterly  unrighteous,  unholy,  intemt^emtc, 

ignorant,  who  are  nevertheless  remarkable  for  their  courage* 

Stop,  I  said  i  that  rctjuircs  consideration.  When  you  speak 
of  brave  men,  do  you  mean  the  confident,  or  another  sort  of 
nature? 
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Yea,  he  said ;  1  mean  the  impetuous,  ready  to  go  at  that 
"which  oth<;TK  are  ^raid  to  approach. 

In  the  nest  place,  you  would  affirm  x-irtue  to  be  a  good  thing, 
of  which  good  thing  you  assert  yi>urself  to  be  a  teacher. 

Yes,  he  said ;  T  should  sjiy  the  bc.*it  of  all  things,  If  I  am  in 
my  right  mind> 

Aad  is  it  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  I  said,  or  vholly  good  ^ 

Wliolly  good,  and  thai  in  ihc  highest  degree, 
150      Tell  me  then ;  who  arc  they  who  have  confidence  when  diving 
tnlo  a  well  ? 

I  should  say,  the  divers. 

And  tJic  reason  of  this  is  thai  they  have  knowledge? 

Yes,  that  is  the  reason. 

And  wlio  have  conAdeiicc  when  fighting  on  horseback— the 
skilled  horseman  or  the  unskilled? 

rThe  skilled. 
And  who  when  fighting  with  light  shields — the  peltasts  or  the 
nonpeliasts  ? 

The  pcitasts.     And  that  is  true  of  all  other  things,  he  said, 
if  that  is  your  point :  those  wbo^liave  knowledge  are  more  con- 
fident than  those  who  have  no  fei;owledgc»  and  they  arc  moFC 
confident  after  they  have  learned  ifian  before, 
■        And  have  you  not   seen  persons   utterly  ignorant,  I  said,  of 
I  these  things,  and  yet  confident  about  them? 
H       Yes,  he  said,  I  have  seen  persons  very  confident 

And  are  not  these  confident  persons  also  courageous? 
In  that  case,  he  replied,  courage  would  be  a  base  thing,  for 
the  men  of  whom  wc  arc  speaking  arc  surely  madmen. 

Then  who  are  the  courageous?    Arc  they  not  the  confident? 
Yes,  he  said  ;  and  I  still  niainliiin  that. 

And  those,  !  said,  who  are  thus  confident  without  knowledge 
Sifc  really  not  courageous,  but  mad  ;  and  in  that  case  the  wisest 
are  also  the  mogt  confident,  and  being  the  most  confident  arc  also 
the  bravest,  and  upon  that  view  again  wisdom  will  be  courage 

Nay,  Socrates,  he  replied,  you  are  mistaken  in  j-our  remem- 
brance of  what  was  said  by  me.  When  you  asked  mc,  I  cer- 
tainly (lid  say  that  the  courageous  are  the  confident ;  but  I  was 
not  asked  whether  the  confident  are  the  courageous ;  for  if  you 
had  asked  me  that,  I  shotild  have  answered  *not  all  of  them:' 
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and  what  I  did  aii«\v*cr  you  liave  not  disproved,  althouf^  you 
proceed  to  show  that  those  who  have  knowledge  are  more 
cotira^eou^  than  they  v/erc*  before  lhc>'  had  knowledge,  and  more 
oouiagcous  than  others  who  ha/e  no  knrjwledgc  ;  and  this  makes 
you  think  that  courage  is  the  .same  as  wisdom.     But  m  this  ■ 
way  of  arguing  you   might  come  to  inuLgine  that  strength  \% 
wisdom.     You  might  begin  by  asking  whether  tiie  strong  are 
able,  and  I  should  siy  *  Ves  ;*  and  then  whether  those  who  know  ■ 
how  to  wrcAtlc  are  not  more  able  to  wrestle  than  those  who  do 
not  know  liow  t(j  wrestle,  and  ntore  able  after  than  before  they 
had  learned,  and  I  should  assent.     And  when  I  had  admitted 
this,  you  might  use  my  admi*isions  in   such  a  way  as  to  prove 
that  upon  my  view  wisdom  is  strength ;  whereas  in  that  case  I 
should  not  have  admitted,  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that  the 
able  are  strong,  although  I  have  admitted  that  the  strong  are  J 
able.     For  there  is  a  difference  between  ability  and   strength;^ 
the  former  is  given   by  knowledge  as  well  as  by  madness  or 
rage,  but  strength  comes  from  nature  and  a  healthy  state  of  tlw  ■ 
body.  /And  in  like   manner  I  say  of  confiden<^e  and  courage, 
that  tRcy'are  not  the  same;    and  1  aryue  that  the  courageous 
arc  confident,  but  not  all  tlic  confident  couiageous     For  con* 
fidcnce  m^y  be  given  to  men  by  art,  and  also,  lil^c  nihility,  by 
madnuj^s  and  lagc  ;  but  courage  comes  to  them  from  nature  and 
the  healtliy  state  of  the  soul, 

I  ^aid  :  You  would  admit,  Protagoras,  that  some  men  live  wcti 
and  others  ill  ? 

He  agreed  to  M% 

And  do  you  think  that  a  man   lives  well  who  lives  in  pain 
and  grief? 

He  does  not. 

But  if  he  lives  pleasantly  to  the  end  of  his  life,  do  yoa   Dot 
think  that  in  that  case  he  will  have  lived  well? 

1  do. 

Then  to  live  pleasantly  is  a  good,  and  to  live  unpleasantly 
vil? 
cs,  he  said.  If  the  pleasure  be  good  and  jionmyablc. 

And  do  youj  Protagoras,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  call  some 

casant  things  cvU  and  i*ome  painful  things  good? — for  1  am 

rather  disposed  to  say  that  tilings  arc  good  in  as  far  ay  tliey  ate 
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pIcjLCTnt.  if  thcv  have  no  conaft^y^itffe^  ftf  ftp^icr  aort,  4nd  in 
« aJTSrSdUicyire  p.-iinfiil  they  fire  bad, 

H       I  do  not  know,  Socrates,  lie  said,  wlicther  I  can  venture  (o 
H  fiuacrt  iD  thai  unqtuLlilicd  manner  th.it  the  jjleaAiittt  U  ihc  good 

and  the  painrul  the  cvih  ITavrng  rcj^ard  not  ojily  to  niy  prcscjil 
^  An:9Wcr.  but  aJso  to  the  vc^l  uf  my  lifc^  I  .nhall  be  ^fcr.  If  I  ^m 
B  not   mistaken,  in   »ying    tlW    there  arc  some    pleasant  thint^ 

Hhich  arc  not  good,  and  th^ there  arc  some  painful  tilings 

IvrlUch  arcr  good,  and  5omc  whtc^v^re  not  guod,  and  that  there 
are  flotnc  which  are  ncitlicr  good  nor  evil 
And  you  would  call  iileasant^  I  said,  tlic  things  whicli  pJirt 
|ttic  m  pleasure  or  cnrate  pleasure? 
Certainly,  he  said, 
Tlien  tny  meaning;  Is,  that  in  as  far  as  they  arc  plea^nt  tliey 
arc  good  ;  and  my  question  would  imply  that  pleasure  is  a  goo' 
in  itself 
\    According  to  your  favourite  mode  of  speech,  Socrates,  let  us 
enquire  about  thijtj   he  ^aid ;  and  if  Uie   enquiry'  \%  relevant, 
and  the  result  proves  that  pleasure  and  good  arc  really  the 
aamc,  then  wc  will  ^ce ;  but  if  not,  then  wc  will  argue. 
H      And  would  you  wish  to  begin  the  enquiry?   1  said  ;  or  shall 

V  begin? 

V  Vqu  ought  to  take  the  lead,  he  said  ;  for  you  are  tlic  author 
**f  the  discus»on. 

"*•     May  i  use  this  afi  an  illustration  ?  I  »aid.     Suppose  some  one 

^who  is  enquiring  into  the  health  or  some  other  bodily  quality 

another:— he  looks  at  his  face  and  at  the  tips  of  hia  fingers, 

then  he  says,  Uncover  your  chest  and  back  to  me  that !  may 

a  better  vicw:^lhat  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  I  desire 

this  speculation.     Having  seen  what  your  opinion  is  about 

8^o«]  ami  pleasure,  I  am  minded  to  say  to  j-ou :  Uncover  your 

"^^  *l  d  to  me,  Protagoras,  and  reveal  your  opinion  about  knowledge,^ 

^^X.  I  rnay  know  whether  you  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  wodd. 

^^W  the  rest  of  tjic  wodd  arc  of  opinion  that  knowledge  is  a 

l^lciplc  not  of  strcngtlij  or  of  rule,  or  of  comnnand  :  their 

"^tion  ift  that  a  man  may  have  knowledge,  and  yc-t  that  the 

iP'^'wIcdge  which  is  in  him  may  be  overmastered  by  anger,  or 

^'^^^sun^,  or  pain,  or  love,  or  perhaps  by  fear,— just  as  if  kncw- 

Jl^^e  were  a  slave,  and  might  be  dragged  about  anjdtow^Ngw 
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IS  that  your  view?    or  do  you  think  that  l^n^wW^f^g  ip  a  noh^ 
jinA   commaiKling   thirty,  which    gnnr"*  ^**  rt»p-iynm^   and  win 


not  allow  a  man,  if  he  only  Icnowrs  the  tlifTmnce  of  good  and 
evil,  to  do  anything  which  is  contrary  to  kno^edge,  but  that 
vn.idom  will  have  strength  to  help, him?  "^ 

I  agree  with  you,  Socrates,  saftl  Protagoras  \  and  act  ooljr 
thjkt,  but  I.  abo\e  all  other  men,  an  bound  to  say  that  wi«doiii 
nnd  Icnowlcdgc  arc  the  highest  of  htiman  things- 
Good,  I  saidj  anci  true.  But  are  ^ovi  aware  that  the  majority 
of  the  world  arc  of  another  mind ;  and  tliat  men  arc  commoaly 
supposed  to  know  the  things  which  arc  best,  and  not  to  do  them 
when  they  might?  And  most  persons  whom  V  have  asked  the 
rca.<*on  of  this  liavc  said  that  those  who  act  contraiy  to  kmnr- 
Icdge  were  overcome  by  pain,  or  pleasure,  or  some  of  tboae 
adTcclions  which  1  ynis  just  now  mentioning. 

Vcs,  Socrates,  he  replied  ;  and  that  Is  not  the  only  potat 
about  whidi  mankind  arc  in  error. 

SupjiOKCt  then,  that  you  and  I  endeavour  lo  instriKt  and 
inform  thcni  what  is  llic  nature  of  tiiia  afTeclion,  which  is  called 
by  them  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  and  which,  it*  ihcy  iledaK^ 
is  the  reason  why  they  knowjh^e^bct1,cr_And_ehoQsc  the  wggfr 
When  wc  T^y  to  them :  Friends,  you  are  iiiivtakcn,  and  are 
saying  what  is  not  true,  they  would  probably  rqily  :  Socratei 
and  Protagora-s  if  thi»  alTection  of  the  80ul  Is  not  to  be  described 
as  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  what  is  it,  and  how  do  you  call 
it?     Tell  us  that. 

But  why,  Socrates,  should  wc  trouble  ourselves  about  Iho 
opinioEi  of  the  many,  who  Just  say  anything;  that  happens  to 
occur  to  them  ? 

I  think,  I  replied,  that  their  opinion  may  help  us  to  discwo 
how  courage  is  related  to  the  other  parts  of  virtue.  If  you  are 
cUsposcd  to  nbide  by  our  recent  agreement,  that  i  should  lead 
in  the  way  in  which  I  think  tlut  we  shall  find  the  truth  bcA, 
do  you  follow ;  but  If  you  are  disinclined,  never  mind. 

You  arc  quite  right,  he  said ;  and  I  would  have  you  proceed 
as  you  have  b^un^ 

Well  then,  X  said,  let  me  suppose  that  they  repeat  thd^ 
question.  What  account  do  >'Ou  give  of  that  which,  in  oui 
language,  is  termed   being  overcome   by   pleasure?     1    shouli 
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^^^fcr  them  thun:  Listen,  and  rrotagoras  ;tnd  I  will  eftdeiVbur 
^o  show  you.     When  men  aTc  jbvercomc  by  eating;  and  drlnklnf; 
and  other  sensual  desires  which  arc  pIcasuU.  ;uul  lUey.  know- 
ing tlicm  lo  be  evil,  nevertheless  indulge  in  them,  would   j'ou 
jl    not  say  that  Ihcy  were  ovcrcotic  by  pleasure?    They  will  not 
"    Jcny  this-    And  suppose  that  you  and  I  were  to  go  on  and  9a\ 
I     iJicm  again:  In  what  way  do  you  *.iy  that  they  arc  evil,— in 
I    (hat  they  are  plca.<ttnt  and  give  pleasure  at   the   moment,  or 
^Misc  they  cause  disease  and  poverty  nnd  other  like  evils  in 
l/ic  future?    Would  Ihcy  still  be  evil,  if  they  had  no  aitcndant 
■vil  consequences,  simply  because  they  give  the  consciousness 
of  pleasure  of  whatever  nature?     Would  they  not  answer  that 
tJi<y  arc  not  evil  on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  is  imme- 
diately given  by  them,  but  on  account  of  the  after  consequences 
^-^iiseases  and  the  like? 
"    n  believe,  said   FroUgoras,  that  the  world  in  general  would 

Si've  that  an-twer. 
I  And  in  causing  diseases  do  tlicy  not  cause  pain  ?  and  in 
L  iiMng  i>overty  da  they  not  cause  pain  ;^tbcy  would  agree  to 
j^st  also,  if  I  am  sot  mistaken? 
■   Trot^i^oras  a^^enttrd, 

B  Then  I  should  say  to  them,  in  my  name  and  >'ours:  Do  you 
Kink  them  evil  for  any  other  rca.son,  except  that  llic>'  end  in 
^kin  and  n>b  us  cf  other  pleasures: — that  again  they  would 
«init? 

^     We  both  of  us  thought  that  t1ie>'  would. 
B   And  then  I  should  take  the  question  from  the  opposite  point 
^F  view,  and  say:  Friends,  when  you   speak  of  goods  being 
^svinful,  do  you  not  mean  remedial  goocU,  such   as  g>'mnasttc 
"Exercises,  and  military  service,  and  the  physician's  use  of  burn- 
iug,  cutting,   drugging  and  starving?     Are  these  the  things 
*hich  are  good  but  painful ?^Thcy  would  as^terl  lo  that? 
He  agreed. 

And  do  you  call  iheni  good  becau^ie  they  occasion  the  great- 
est immediate  suffering  and  pain;  or  because,  afterwards,  they 
bring  health  and  improvement  of  the  bodily  condition  and  the 
salvation  of  states  and  empires  and  wealth  ? — they  would  agree 
to  thai,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ? 
I    Mc  assented. 
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^^f  Arc  these  things  f^ood  for  any  other  reason  except  that  they 
^  end  in  pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  and  avert  pain  ?  Arc  you  look* 
^M  ing  to  s^ny  other  standard  but  pleasure  and  pain  when  yoo  call 

H  them  good?— 'they  would  acknowledge  that  they  were  not? 

H  I  think  that  they  would,  said  Prot^oras,  \ 

tfi^-'Afld  do  you  not  pursue  after  pleasure  2s  a  good,  and  avoid 
pain  as  an  evil? 

He  assented.  I 

K  Then  you  think  that  pain  15  an  evil  and  plea^turc  is  a  e^od : 

H  and  even  pleasure  you  deem  an  evil,  when  it  robs  you  of  greater 

H  pleasures  than  it  gives,  or  caufits  pains  greater  than  the  ptevKKTC 

^1  ir  however,  you  call  pleasure  an  evil  in  relation  to  some  otherj 

H  enri  or  itandaTxl,  you  will   h<^  able  to  hIiow  us^  that   standani 

^^^      But  you  have  none  to  sliow. 

^^H  1  do  not  think  that  they  huve,  »ald  Pr'>ta^ora$. 

^^^  And  have  you  not  a  similar  way  of  spcaling  about  pain? 
H  You  call    pain  a  f^ood  when  it  tak4.-«  aw^y  greater  p^inft  than 

^H  tliote  which  rt  has,  or  gives  plcaAurcR  greater  than  the  patns : 

^^^B  for  I  say  that  if  you  have  some  standard  other  than  pleasure 
^^^V  and  pain  to  which  you  refer  when  you  call  actual  pAin  a  good, 
V  you  can  show  what  that  is.     But  you  cannot.  ■ 

^^^K         That  Ut  true,  naid  Protagorrin. 

^^^m  Suppose  again»  1  said,  that  tlic  world  9ay»  to  tnc :  Why  do 
H^  you  spend  many  words  and  .tpcak  in  many  ways  on  tliis  sub-JI 

jcct^  Fxauc  mc,  friends^  I  should  reply;  but  in  the  fntt 
place  there  is  a  difficulty  in  cx|j1aining  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion 'overcome  by  pleasure;*  and  the  whole  argument  turns 
upon  ihifl.  And  even  now,  if  you  ste  any  |Mv:»>ible  way  in  which 
evil  c^m  be  cxpUincd  as  other  than  pain«  or  ^ood  as  other  tlian  35 
pleasure,  you  may  still  retract.  Are  you  satisfied,  then,  ^t 
having  a  life  of  pleasure  which  is  without  pain  I  If  you  are, 
and  If  you  arc  unable  to  show  any  good  or  evil  which  docs  not 
end  in  ;ilcasurc  and  pain,  hear  the  consequences; — If  this  be 
true,  then  1  say  that  the  argument  is  absurd  which  afTirms  that  a 
msn  often  docs  evil  knowingly,  when  he  might  abstain,  because 
he  is  seduced  and  amazed  by  pleasure;  or  again,  when  j-ou  say 
that  a  man  knowingly  refuses  to  do  what  is  good  because  he 
is  overcome  at  the  moment  by  pleasure.  And  that  this  U 
ridiCLlous  will  be  evident  ir  only  we  give  u[i  the  use  of  %*ariou5 
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naines,  such  ats  plcaiiant  and  painful,  and  good  and  evil    As 

LhcTc  arc  two  things^  Id  us  call  them  by  ivfo  niiniet — fiiRt,  good 

8nd  evil,  and  tbcn  pleasant  and  paiinful.    Assuming  this,  let  us 

%o  on  to  say  that  a  man  does  evil  knowing  that  he  docs  cvU. 

But  some  otic  will  ask,  Why?     Because  he  is  overcome,  Is  the 

ftm  arswcr,    Anrf  by  what  is  he  overcome  ?   the  enquirer  will 

proceed  to  aak.  And  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reply  'By  pleasure/ 

for  the  name  of  pleasure  lia»  been  exchanged  Tor  Uiat  of  good. 

In  our  answer,   then,  we  shall  only  say  that  he  is  overcome. 

By  what?"   he  will  reiterate.     By  the  good,  we  shall  have  to 

reply ;  indeed  wc  shall.      Nay,  but  our  questioner  wiU  rejoin 

with  a  laugh,  if  he  t>c  one  of  the  fwa^ering  sort,  That  is  too 

ridJcutous,   that   a   man   sLiouid  do  what  he  knows  to  be  eviE 

v'hcQ  he  ought  not,  because  he  is  overconie  by  good.     Is  that, 

he  nrill  ask,  because  the  good  Vi^s  worthy  or  not  worthy  of 

conquering  the  evil  ?    And  in  answer  to  that  wc  shall  clearly 

reply.  Because  it  was  not  worthy ;  for  if  it  had  been  worthy, 

thci  he  who,  as  wc  say,  was  overcome  by  pleasure,  would  not 

klMve  been  wrong.     But  how.  he  will  reply,  can    the  good   be 

Pimn^)flhy  of  the  evil,  or  the  evil  of  the  good?     Is  not  the  real 

explanation  that  they  are  out  of  proportion   to  one  another, 

tither  as  greater  and  smaller,  or  more  and  fewer  ?    This  wc  cin* 

(not  deny.  And  when  you  speak  of  being  overcome- 
y^  mean,  he  will  say,  but  ihat.j'ou  choose  the  greater 
Udiange  fur  the  lesser  guod?  Tiiat  Ia  true.  And  now  substi- 
hitc  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain  for  good  and  c\1l,  and  say, 
not  as  bcfofe,  that  a  man  docs  what  is  evil  knowingly,  but  that 
lie  docs  what  is  painful  knowingly,  and  because  he  is  overcome 
pleasure,  which  is  unworthy  to  overcome.  What  measure 
IS  then-  of  the  relations  of  pleasure  to  pain  other  than  excess 
.  ind  defect,  which  means  that  they  become  greater  and  smaller, 
kand  more  and  fewer,  and  differ  in  degree?  For  if  any  one 
■lays:  *  Yes,  Socrates,  but  immediate  pleasure  differs  widely 
■mm  future  pleasure  and  pain* — To  th^t  I  should  reply:  And 
nio  they  differ  in  anything  but  in  pleasure  and  pain?  There 
P>n  be  no  other  measure  of  them.  And  do  you,  like  a  skilful 
fevieher,  put.ioto  the  balance  the  pleasures  and  the  pains,  and 
tfierr  nearness  and  distance,  and  weigh  tliem*  and  then  say  which 
jtwcighs  the  other     If  you  weigh  pleasures  against  pleasures, 
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you  of  course  take  the  more  and  gnsatcr;  or  if  yoti  weigh 
pniiiA  ai^aifiifL  pains,  you  take  the  fc\\'cr  and  the  \c3S;  or  if 
pleasures  agAin«t  jMin?;*  then  you  (;hc^»c  that  coun?  of  actioa 
in  whfch  ilic  painful  is  exceeded  by  the  pleasant,  whether  the 
distant  by  the  ne^ir  cr  the  nciir  by  Ihc  dbtanl ;  and  you  ^roid 
that  course  of  action  in  which  the  pleasant  is  exceeded  by  (be 
p^infu).  Would  you  not  admit,  niy  frtendft,  tlut  thi.s  ih  tnjc? 
I  am  confident  that  they  cannot  deny  this. 

He  ngrecd  wtih  me. 

Well  thon^  I  shall  say,  if  you  admit  that,  be  so  good  2S  10 
answer  me  a  qucnion :   Do  not  the  same  magn^udcs  a; 
larger  to  your  sight  when  near,  and  smaller  when  ara  distance 
Tlicy  will  acknowledge  that     And  the  same  holds  of  thicka< 
and  number;  also  sounds,  which  are  in  themselves  equal, 
greater  when  near,  and  leaser  when  at  a  distance*    They  wi! 
grant   that  also.     Now  supposing  that  happiness  consu=ted 
doing  or  choosing  the  greater,  and  in  not  doing  or  avoiding  tin 
Ic^.  what  \vould  be  the  saving  principle  of  human  life?    Woul 
the  art  of  measuring  be  the  saving  principle,  or  would  the  po*'< 
oT appearance?    T*  net  the  latter  that  deceiving  art  which  roakc* 
us  wander  up  and  down  and  take  the  things  at  one  time  oS 
which  we  repent  at  another,  both   in  our  actions  and  in  ouf^ 
choice  of  things  great  and  small?     But  the  art  of  measuren>cnt 
is  that  which  would  do  away  with  the  effect  of  appearanccsj 
and)  showing  the  truth,  would  fain  teach  the  soul  at  last  \o  find 
rest  in  the  truth,  and  would  thus  save  our  life.    Would  not  roan— ^ 
kind  generally  acknowledge  that  the  art  which   accompIi»hc 
this  is  the  art  of  measurement? 

Yes,  he  said,  the  art  of  measuremenL 

Suppose,  again,  the  salvation  of  human  life  to  depend  on 
choice  of  odd  and  e\cn,  and  on  the  knowledge  of  when  a  maai 
ought  to  choose  the  greater  or  leas,  cither  in  reference  to  the 
selves  or  to  each  other  whether  near  or  at  a  di-4tance; 
would  be  the  saving  principle  of  our  lives?    Would  not  know- 
letlge? — a  knowledge  jaf-me^mriog,  when  the  question  is  one 
of  excess  and  defect,  and  a  knowledge  of  number,  when  the 
question  is  of  odd  and  even  ?    The  world  will  acknowledge  thalJ 
will  they  not?  1 

Trotagoras  himself  thought  that  they  would  ^J 
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'Well  Uicn,  my  rricnds,  1  say  to  them;  seeing  that  the  salva- 
tion of  human  life  has  been  found  to  coni^ist  in  the  right  choice 
of  iileasures  and  paiiis,~in  the  choice  of  the  more  and  the 
JtyccT,  and  the  greater  and  the  Ies8,  and  the  nearer  and  remoter, 
not  this  measuring  be  a  consideration  of  their  excess  and 
ct  and  ct]uality  in  relation  to  each  other? 
Tha:  u  undeniably  true. 

And  this,  as  possessing  measure,  must  undeniably  also  be  an 
:aiid  science? 
Thc>-  vrill  agree  to  that. 

The  nature  t>f  ilut  art  or  science  will  be  a  nutter  of  future 

onaidcration  ;   tKc  demonstration  of  the  cjcistcncc  of  such  a 

Iscimcc  is  a  suHident  answer  to  the  question  whicli  you  nsked 

lof  me  and  Protagoras.     At  the  time  when  you  asked  the  tiues- 

Ifoo,  if  you  remember,  botli  of  us  were  agreeing  that  there  was 

iJiolliing  mightier  than  knowk-dgc,  and  that  knowk-dgf,  in  what- 

Icvtr  existing,  tnusl  have  the  advantage  over  pleasure  and  all 

letlier  tilings ;  and  then  you  said  that  plctisur^  often  got  the 

advantage  even  over  a  man  who  has  knowledge ;  and  wc  refused 

lo  allow  this,  and  you   rejoined  :   O  Protagoras  and  Socrates, 

I     *Hai  H  tile  meaning  of  being  overcome  by  pleasure  if  not  this  ? 

^IcU  us  what  you  call  sgch  a  state  :^f  we  had  immediately 

I    ^i  at  the  time  answered  ^Jgnorancc/  you  would  have  laughed 

I    *t  us.    But  now,  in  lau^^hlng  at  us,  you  will  be  laughing  at  your- 

*eHe8:  for  you  also  admitted  that  men   err  in  their  choice  of 

i    Pleasures  and  pains;  that  is,  in\thc!r  choice  of  good  and  evii, 

L   from<iefect  of  knowledge;  and  you  admitted  further,  that  they 

■^t  not  only  from  defect  of  knowledge  in  general,  but  of  that 

Bparticular  knowU-dge  which  is  called  measuring"     And  you  are 

■*^  aware  that  the  erring  act  which  is  done  without  knowledge 

Uk  done  in  Ignorance.    This,  tBci^efore,  is  the  meaning  of  bmg 

^overcome  by  pleasure  :— ignoranCf.  and  that  the  greatest    Andi 

^ouf  friends  Protagoras  and  Prodicus  and  Hippias  declare  thati 

^^ey  are  thcr  physidans  of  ignorance;  but  you,  who  are  under 

"ibc  mistaken  impression  that  ignorance  is  not  the  cause,  and 

that  tin*  3f1  of  which  I  am  speaking  cannot  be  taught,  neither 

go  yourselves,  nor  send  your  children,  to  the  Sophists,  who  are 

the  teachers  of  thr<e  things — you  take  cart?  of  yot:r  money  :ind 

giv«  them  none;  and  the  result  Es,  that  you  are  the  wor^  oft 
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both  in  public  and  private  life: — Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  oui 
anau'cr  to  the  world  m  general.  But  I  would  like  now  to  ask 
you,  Hippias,  and  you,  Trodicus,  as  well  as  Protagoras  (for  the 
argument  is  to  be  yours  as  well  as  our^),  whether  you  t}iink  tlul 
i  am  speaking  the  truth  or  not } 

They  all  thought  that  what  I  said  was  entirely  true. 

1  hen  yo^A^grce.  1  said,  that  the  pleasant  is  tiicgood,  and  the 
painful  cviL  And  here  1  would  beg  my  friend  Prodicus  not  to 
introduce  his  distinction  of  names,  whether  he  U  disposed  to  say 
pleasurable,  delightful,  joyhil  However  and  in  whatever  way 
he  rejoices  to  name  Uienv  1  will  ask  you,  most  excellent  ProdicuSi 
to  answer  in  my  sense  of  the  words- 

Prodicus  laughed  and  assented,  as  did  the  others. 

Tlicn,  my  friends,  what  du  you  ?*ay  to  this?     Arc  not  all 

action^  the  tendency  of  which  is  to   make  life   painless  and 

V, pleasant,  honourable  ant!  useful?     Tlie  honourable  work  isalft>H 

%^^    useful  and  good  ?  fl 

(|jl>^      This  was  admitted.  fl 

Then,  I  said,  if  the  plcjisant  ^  the  good,  nobody  does  any- 
thing under  the  idea  or  conviction^^Hjat  iome  other  tiling  woultl 
I  be  better  and  ik  also  attainable,  wherM>c  might  do  the  bctt 

t?\nd  this  inferiority  of  as^an  to  himself  Ts  merely  ignorance, 
jt    gic  superiority  of  a  man  tbshimsclf  is  wisdom. 
'  They  all  assented.. 

And   is  not  ignorance  the  having  a  false  opinion  and  bei 
deceived  about  important  matters? 

To  that  they  also  unanimously  assented. 
Then,  I  said,  no  man  voluntarily  pursues  evil,  or  titat  whi 
he  thinks  to  be  evil.    To  prefer  evil  to  good  is  not  in  human 
nature ;  and  when  a  man  is  compelled  to  choose  one  of  two 
evils,  no  one  will  choose  the  greater  when  he  might  have  the 
less. 

All  of  us  agreed  tf>  every  word  of  this. 
Well,  I  said,  there  is  a  certain  thing  called  fear  or  terror ;  and 
here,  Prodicus^  I.  should  ixirticuiarly  like  to  know  whether  you 
would  agree  with  me  in  defining  this  fear  or  terror  as  cxpccta> 
tion  of  evil. 

Protagoras  and  Hippiad  agreed,  but  Prodicus  said  that  thi 
was  fc-ar  and  not  terror. 
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Never  iTMiid  About  thnt,  Prodicus,  I  said  \   btit   let  mc  Aalc 
irhcthcr,  if  our  former  aaacrtioiid  arc  tnic,  a  man  will    pursue 
i^t  which  he  fcara  when  he  need  not?    Would  not  this  be  m 
:>ntra diction  to  the  admiaaion  whkh  haa  been  already  made, 
lat  he  thinks  the  things  which  he  fears  to  be  evil ;  and  no  one 
IwiJl   pursue  or  voluutdrljy  accept  Lliat  which  he  thinks  to  be 
^evil? 
15      Thil  also  was  universally  admitted. 

Tlicn,  I  said)  Uicsc,  Hipjjias  and  Frodicus,  arc  uur  preiiii^so ; 
and  I  would  beg  Protagoras  to  explain  to  us  how  ho  can  be  rlKht 
in  what  he  said  ^^  f\x^X.  I  do  not  mean  in  what  he  >urd  quite 
at  first,  for  his  first  statcmcntf  as  you  may  remember^  was  that 
whereas  there  were  fi"^^  parts  6f  virtue  none  of  them  was  like 
any  cth<^r  of  them  ;  each  of  them  had  a  separate  function,  To 
this,  however,  I  am  not  referring,  but  to  the  assertion  which  he 
afterwards  made  that  of  theHvc  virtves  four  were  nearly  akin 
to  each  other,  but  thai  the  fifths  which  was  courage,  differed 
greatly  from  the  others.  And  of  this  he  gave  mc  the  following 
proof.  He  said :  You  will  find,  Socratcs,^lhat  some  of  the  most 
impious,  and  unrighteous^  and  intempt;fate,  and  ignorant  of  men 
are  among  the  most  courageous";  which  proves  that  courage  is 
very  different  from  the  other  parts  of  virtue.  1  was  surprised 
at  his  saying  this  al  the  time,  and  1  am  still  more  surprised  row 
that  1  have  discussed  the  matter  with  you.  So  I  asked  liim 
whether  by  the  brave  he  meant  the  confident.  Yes,  he  replied, 
and  the  impetuous  or  goers.  (You  may  remember,  Protagoras, 
that  this  was  >'oitr  answer.) 

He  assented. 

Well  then,  I  said,  tell  us  against  whiit  are  the  courageous 
ready  to  go— against  the  same  as  the  cowards? 

No,  he  answered- 

Then  against  something  different? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  do  cow:ards  go  where  there  is  safety,  and  the  courageous 
where  there  is  danger? 

Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  what  men  say. 

That  is  true,  I  said.  But  I  want  to  know  against  what  the 
courageous  are  ready  to  go — against  dangers,  believing  them  to 
be  dangers,  or  not  against  dangers  ? 
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No,  satd  he ;   that  has  been  proxcil  by  >xiu  in  tbc  prcvjotii 
£ir|;iiiiicnt  io  be  iiiijiossiblc. 

That,  again,  1  replied,  is  quite  true.     And   if  thU  has  been 
lightly  proven,  then  nu  one  goes  to  meet  what  he  ihinl:s  to  ijc 
dangers,  sancc  tlic  want  of  self-control,  which  makej  men  ni»h  , 
into  dangcis,  has  been  shown  to  be  ignorance*  i 

He  assented.  ^  I 

And  yet  the  courag^us  man  and  the  coward  alike  go  to  I 
meet  th;it  about  which  ihey  arc  confident ;  so  that,  in  thiH  pofnt  I 
of  view,  the  cowardly  and  the  courageous  go  to  meet  the  sai^K  I 
things.  I 

And  yet,  Socrates,  said  Protagora.%  that  to  which  the  coirtrd  1 
goe:^  is  the  upi:K)3itc  of  that  to  which  the  courageous  goes;  die 
one,  for  example,  is  ready  to  go  to  battle,  and  the  other  b  not 
ready. 

And  IS  going  to  battle  honourable  or  di^racelul?  I  said. 

Honourable,  he  replied. 
B^And  if  honourable,  then  already  admitted  by  us  to  be  good; 
^W  all  honourable  actions  we  have  admitted  to  be  gcod- 

That  is  true ;  and  to  that  opinion  I  shall  always  adhere. 

True,  i  said.  But  which  of  the  two  arc  they  who,  as  y^*^ 
say.  are  unwilling  lo  go  to  war,  which  is  a  good  and  hono«-'f\ 
able  thing? 

The  coward-s  he  replied. 

And  yet,  I  said,  that  which  is  good  and  honourable  ts  al^ 
pleasant? 

That,  he  said,  was  certainly  admitted. 

And  do  the  cowards  knowingly  refuse  lo  go  to  the  nobkt 
and  pleasanter,  and  better  r 

The  adn:is5ion   of  that,  he  replied,  would  belie  our  former 
admissions. 

But  docs  not  the  courageous  man  also  go  to  meet  the  better, 
and  pleasanter,  and  nobler? 

That  must  be  admitted. 

And  the  courageous  man  has  no  base  feciror  base  confidence^ 

TniCj  he  replied. 

And  If  not  base,  then  honourable?  J 

He  admitted  this.  ^M 

And  If  hunourabic,  then  good?  ^H 
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[     Yes. 

I      But  the  fear  and  confidence  of  tlic  co^^'^rd  or  foolliardy  or 

raiadman,  on  the  contmry^  arc  basc^ 

I      I-lc  assented, 

I      And  thcae  base  iaxrv,  iind  cor^fidcnccs  originate  in  ignorance 

Fand  uninstructcdncas  ? 

True,  he  said. 
I       Then  a5  to  the  motive  from  which  the  cowaida  act,  do  you 
call  ihat  cowardice  or  coutugc? 

I  should  say  cowAiJict:,  he  replied* 

And  have  ihcy  not  been  ahown  to  be  cowiitds  through  their 
ignorance  of  dangers? 

A^UfcdJy,  lie  »aid. 

And  because  of  that  ^£nora[lcc  they  arc  cowards? 

He  absented. 

And  the  reason  why  they  arc  cowards  is  admitted  by  you  to 
be  cowardice? 

He  audited. 

Then  the  ignorance  of  what  is  and  is  not  dangerous  is 
cowardice? 

He  nodded  assent. 

But  surely  courage,  I  said,  is  opposed  to  cowardice? 

Yes, 

Then  the  wi-^dom  which  lcnow.1  what  arc  and  arc  not  dangers 
is  opposed  to  the  ignorance  of  them? 

To  that  again  he  nodded  assent. 

And  the  ignorance  of  them  is  cowardice? 

To  that  he  very  reluctantly  nodded  assent, 

And  the  knowledge  of  tlaat  which  is  and  is  not  dangerous  is 
courage,  and  is  opposed  to  the  ignorance  of  these  things? 

At  this  point  he  would  no  longer  nod  asscnd  but  was  silent. 

And  why,  I  said,  do  you  neither  assent  nor  dissent,  Prota- 
goras? 

Finish  the  aigument  by  yourself,  he  said. 

I  only  want  to  ask  one  more  question,  I  said.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  still  think  that  there  arc  men  who  are  most 
ignorant  and  yet  most  courageous? 

You  seem  to  have  a  great  ambition  to  make  me  ansivcr, 
Socrates,  and  therefore  I  will  gratify  you^  and  say,  that  this 
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appears    to    mc   to   be   iirpo^iblc  conslb^tcntly   witli    the  ar- 
gum<nit. 

My  only  object,  I  said,  In  continuing  tbc  ilfscu^ioii,  hiLS  been 
the  desire  to  ascertain  the  ret^itioas  of  virtue  and  the  essential 
nature  of  virtue ;  for  if  this  were  clear,  I  am  very  stu^  that  the 
other  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  at  great  length  by 
both  of  us— you  alTirm^g  and  I  denying  that  virtue  can  be 
taught — would  al?iO  becbine  clear.  The  result  of  our  discussion 
appears  to  nic  to  be  lingular.  For  tf  the  argument  had  a 
human  voice,  that  voice  would  be  heard  laughing  at  us  and 
saying :  Frxitagoras  and  Socrates,  ypu  are  strange  beings ;  Iberc 
you,  Socrates,  who  were  saying  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught, 
ntradicting  yourself  now  by  j^our  attempt  to  prove  tlul  all 
lings  arc  knowledge,  including  justice,  and  temperance,  and 
courage, — which  tends  tCA^how  that  virtue  can  certainly  be 
taught ;  for  if  virtue  were  olhcf  than  knowledge,  as  Protagoras 
attempted  to  prove,  then  clearly  ^nrtuc  cannot  be  taught;  J>ut 
if  virtue  is  entirely  lcnowledge»\a5  you  are  seeking  to  show, 
then  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  virtue  is  capable  of  being 
taught,  Protagoras,  on  the  othei  ^land,  who  started  by  sajHng 
that  it  might  be  Uuighl,  is  now  ea^cr  to  show  that  It  is  any- 
thing rather  than  knowledge  i  and  if  this  is  true,  it  must  be 
quite  incapable  of  being  laught.  /  Now  I,  Protagoras,  perceiving 
this  ternble  confusion  or  our  ideas,  haye  a  great  desire  that 
they  sljould  be  cleared  up.  And  I  sliould  like  to  carry  on  the 
discussion  until  wc  ascertain  what  virtue  is,  and  ^vhcther  cajKiblc  ^ 
of  being  taught  or  not,  lest  li^iply  Epimetheus  should  trip  u^  I 
up  and  deceive  us  in  the  argument,  as  he  foi^ot  us  in  the 
story;  I  prefer  your  Prometheus  to  your  Epimctheus,  for  of 
him  I  make  use,  whenever  I  am  busy  about  these  questions,  in 
Promethean  care  of  my  own  life.  And  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, as  [  said  at  ftrst,  I  should  like  to  have  3rour  help  in  the 
enquiry. 

Protagoras  replied :  Socrates,  1  am  not  of  a  bate  nature,  and 
[  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  envious.     I  cannot  but 
applaud  your  energy  and   your  conduct  of  an  argument.     As  j 
E  have  often  said,  I  admire  you  above  all  men  whom  I  know,! 
and  far  above  all  men  of  your  age ;  and  I  believe  that  you  vill  " 
become  very  cnunent  in  philosophy.     Let  us  come  back  to  the 
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subject  at  some  future  time;  at  present  we  had  better  turn  to 
something  else. 

By  all  means,  I  said,  if  that  is  your  wish;  for  I  too  ought 
long  since  to  have  kept  the  engagement  of  vhich  I  spoke 
before,  and  only  tarried  because  I  could  not  refuse  the  request 
of  the  noble  Callias.  So  the  conversation  ended,  and  we  went 
our  way. 
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The  Kuthycl(Mnuft  is,  of  all  the  Dialogues  of  Plalo,  thai  in  uhich  he 
Approaches  moat  nearly  lo  iho  comic  poct.  The  mirih  h  hroadcr.  ihc 
irony  more  susUiDcd,  ibc  coi^trast  between  Socraies  and  tJie  two 
Sophists,  alihough  wilei  penetrates  deeper  than  m  any  other  of  hft 
^-ritings.  Even  'rhr:isymachus,  in  the  Republic,  is  ai  la*it  pacified,  and 
becomes  a  friendly  and  interested  auditor  of  the  great  discourse.  Hut 
in  tli«  EuthydctDU^  ihe  ma^k  is  never  dropped ;  the  occuetoracd  irony 
of  Socratee  coutinuea  to  the  end, 

Socrates  narraics  to  Crlto  a  rcmarltable  scene  m  which  he  has  himself 
token  pan,  and  in  wliich  ihc  two  broilicrs,  Dionysodorus  and  Euthy- 
dcmus,  arc  tlic  chkf  performers.  They  arc  natives  of  Chios,  who  have 
been  exiled  front  Thiiril,  and  in  furmer  days  h^td  appeiired  m  Athene  as 
teachers  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  art  of  figliimg  in  annotir*  To  this  they 
have  now  added  a  new  fighting  occomplishmcnt— the  art  of  Eristic,  or 
%hitng  with  words,  which  ihey  are  hkewise  willing  to  tench  'for  a  consi- 
cl«r;Uion/  ihiL  they  can  also  leach  virtue  in  a  very  short  lime  and  in  the 
very  beat  mariner.  Socrates,  who  is  always  on  llie  look  out  for  tcaciiers 
of  virtue,  ia  intereittcd  in  the  youdi  Cleinias,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
AIcibiadcB,  and  is  desirous  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  tlicir 
Imtmciions.  He  is  ready  to  fall  down  and  Morsbip  them;  although 
the  greatness  of  their  profcbsions  does  arouse  in  \m  mind  a  temjiorary 
incrcJuJity. 

A  circle  gathers  round  them,  in  tlie  mfdsl  of  which  arc  Socraiea,  the 
two  brothers,  the  yonili  Cleinias,  who  is  \saichcd  by  tlic  eager  eyes  of 
bis  lover  Cteslppus,  and  others.  The  performance  begins;  and  such  a 
pcrTonnance  as  might  wri!  seem  to  require  an  invocation  of  Memory 
nnd  the  Mu«e«.  U  i*t  agreed  ihaf  ihe  broihers  shall  question  Cleinias. 
'  Cleiniati,'  say*  Euthydemus,  '  vho  learn,  the  wise  or  the  unwise  ?'    •  The 
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wiw/  ift  the  replv ;  givtn  wiili  blti&liing  an<l  hccitalion.  *  And  ycl  vkcn 
yon  learned  you  did  not  Unow  and  were  not  *»-itte/  Tlien  Dionyz^odoms 
lftk<d  op  llw  ball:  'Who  ani  ih*;j'  who  karo  dictation  of  ihc  graioiinr- 
miutcr;  the  woe  boy*  or  the  foolish  boys?'  'The  vi»e/  'Tbco  alier 
slU  the  n-i«c  Icam/  'And  do  they  learn/  said  Euthydcmus,  'vliac  tliry 
luiow  <^r  uhuL  they  do  not  kuuw?'  'Tlie  laTler/  'And  dictation  U  i 
dictation  of  Iciicrs?*  'Vcs'  'And  vouknow  lettcr^T  'Vcs/  'Then 
you  Icam  n^hai  you  know.'  '  But,'  retorts  DionysodontB, '  is  not  leimki; 
fLcqatring  knowledge  V  '  Ym/  •  And  you  acquire  iliat  which  you  hire 
not  got  already?'  'Yes/  'Then  you  Icam  that  which  you  do  not 
know." 

Socrates  13  afiatd  that  the  youth  Cleinta,'^  may  be  dl^oiira^d  at  the^e 
repeated  overthiowa.  He  tltercfore  explains  to  him  tlie  nature  of  die 
proccM  to  which  he  is  being  subjected.  The  two  strangerB  are  not 
serious;  there  arc  jests  at  the  mysteries  which  precede  thcr  enihrooe* 
mcnt,  ?Lnd  he  is  bcin^  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  tlie  BOf>histic:il 
ritual  This  is  all  a  ,*^rt  of  horse-play.  which  is  now  ended.  l"hc  ex- 
lionaticn  to  virtue  will  follow,  and  Socrat««  him^tclf  (if  the  wise  men  vill 
not  laugh  at  htm)  is  desirous  of  showing:  the  w;ty  in  which  such  an 
exhortation  should  be  carried  on.  according:  to  Ha  own  iHK>r  notion. 
He  proceeds  to  (juc&ticn  Clcimas,  The  icsuh  of  the  investigation  may 
be  Mimmerl  up  m  follows  : — 
^^j&mcn  f Ifsirc  gcoti  ^  and  f^nad  m^ans  the  pofiB9«8)on  of  goodm  Gocb 
^^H^Dl,  health,  beauty,  birth,  prwer,  honour  ^  not  for^tling  the  vir- 
tues and  wifl(btn>  And  yet  in  this  enumeration  the  greaieat  good  of  mfl 
IflORiiitcd.  What  is  thai?  Good  fortune  ESut  what  need  b  ib«re  of 
ITOod  fortune  when  we  haic  wiadom  already: — in  every  art  and  business 
ore  not  the  wise  aUo  the  foriunp^tc?  This  h  admitted-  And  ag;ain.  the 
poo^siiou  of  goods  Is  noi  enough  \  tljcre  must  be  a  right  use  of  them 
iLS  veil,  and  tlds  can  only  Iw  g|\cn  by  Vnowledge:  in  themselves  ibey 
tLre  nei[hcr  good  nor  e^it.  but  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  the  oelI>'  good, 
sind  ignorance  and  folly  the  only  e%'i3.  The  conclusion  ts  that  we  uiusi 
(:ei '  wisdom/  But  can  wisdom  be  taught^  *  Ves,' says  Cleinias-  So- 
crates is  delighted  at  the  ingenuousness  of  tlie  youth  relieving  him  from 
the  necessity  of  discussing  one  of  his  great  puicxlcs.  *As  vk-isdom  b  die 
only  good,  be  must  become  a  philoBophcr,  or  lover  of  niisdom/  •  Tliat 
1  will/  says  Qcinias. 
After  Socrates  has  given  this  specimen  of  his  own  mode  of  instruetloiif 
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the  two  brollkcra  recommence  (bcir  exhortation  to  vUlue,  which  »  of 
quite  anoLbcr  eort, 

'  Vou  want  Clciaios  to  be  wiac^  'Yes,"  'Auil  lie  \s  rot  wise  jth?' 
'No/  'Then  jrou  u-:tnt  him  to  be  what  he  U  not,  and  no:  to  be  what 
he  i».*— twi  to  be — (hai  £»,  to  perish,  Prrtiy  lovcn  and  fii^nih  you 
imji*!  ill  ber 

Here  Ctesippus,  the  lovei  of  Cleinias,  inlerposes  in  ^eat  exciietncTii, 
thinking  ibat  he  will  teach  ihe  two  SophiBtt  a  ics^n  of  good  maniiert. 
Bui  he  15  quickly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their  sophistry;  and  as 
a  siorm  seems  to  be  gathering  Socmics  paclHes  him  with  a  jote,  and 
CtenppaK  then  says  that  he  is  not  reviling  the  two  Sophists,  he  is  only 
contradicting  iliein.  '  But/ rays  Dioii^doni«,  'there  is  no  such  thing 
as  confn<Uclion,  VVIien  you  ani  T  dc^cnbe  the  same  Eiiini^,  or  you 
describe  one  thing  and  I  describe  anoiber,  how  is  ihcrc  any  contradiaion 
in  that?'    Ctcstppua  \%  unable  to  reply. 

Socrates  has  already  heard  of  the  denial  of  contradiction,  and  would 
like  to  be  informed  1^'  the  grent  maHEer  of  ihe  art, '  UHiat  is  the  meaning 
of  ihxi  V  1>>  they  m«n  ihxi  tliere  i*  no  wuch  thing  a*  <^rTcir,  i^fnonmeo, 
Maehood  }  Tlien  what  are  th*>-  professing  to  teach  \  The  t»o  SopbisU 
compbtn  thai  Socrat*e  i^  ready  to  answer  what  lh<*y  said  a  year  ago,  but 
\%  '  DOn-plu£(icd'  ai  vhftt  ihey  are  sjiying  now.  'What  does  the  word 
''non'pbfAcd*'  mean?'  Socrates  is  informod,  in  reply,  thnl  words  ftro 
lifeless  tiling  and  liiclcfs  tilings  have  no.  sense  or  meoninji;.  Cicsippui 
a^in  breaks  out.  and  a^^iii  hAa  Lo  be  pacified  by  Socr&tes,  wh^  reIlew^ 
the  comerafttion  wiili  Cleiiima,  The  two  Sophists  arc  like  Proteus  in  iJic 
variety  of  iliclr  tr^usfonuations,  and  he,  like  Mcpclaus,  hopes  to  restore 
Ihem  to  ihcir  natural  form. 

He  hnd  arrii'c<l  at  the  conclusion  that  CIcinias  must  become  a  jihilo- 
sopher.     And  philosophy  t»  tiie  possctision  f^f  knowlciSge;  an<l  know- 
ledge must  be  of  a  kind  which  \%  pTOfiiable  and  may  bt  UM^d.    V^^bat 
knowledge  b  there  whicli  is  of  such  a  nature  *    Not  tljc  knowledgi; 
.      vrhkh  is  reqmrrd  in  any  particular  an ;  nor  again  the  an  of  the  composer 
Bof  speeches,  who  knows  how  to  write  them,  but  cannot  speak  them, 
Hallhotigh  he  too  mu^t  be  admitted  to  be  a  kind  cf  enchanter  of  wild 
Vscumals.     Neither  ts  the  knowledge  which  we  are  seeking  the  know- 
letlge  of  ibc  gtiMrral    For  the  general  makes  over  his  prey  to  the  sute^ 
m.-in,  as  the  huntinnn  docs  tr>  the  cook,  or  the  laker  of  cjuails  to  tlie 
^keeper  cf  <juails;  be  has  not  the  tite  of  that  wlticb  he  acquirer.    The 
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t«-o  «nqdr«rs,  Ckiniac  and  &ocnitc<i  or^  dc«cribG<i  »  wandcting  cibon 
in  a  wildcrnfW,  vaiiily  w.'4rcljing  nflcr  the  arl  cf  Jifc  and  happinc^n.  At 
lott  thcx  Ax  iij?on  the  kinglv'  art,  oa  huving  the  desired  u>tt  or  know- 
ledge. Bui  ihc  kingl/  lut  oikly  givc»  mm  lbo«c  gooda  whidi  ttt  ndtbcr 
good  noT  cviL:  and  Ifwc  aa/  TaMttci  that  it  mfikcA  ub  uibc>  iti  >*lul  doc» 
i;  nuke  ii>  vii-sd  Nut  iti  >pcd:il  ari^i  Midi  x&  cubbling  or  cufpcnicring, 
btit  only  in  itndf :  or  my  ix^axix  Uiut  il  niukcn  u>  ^i^d^  tli^rc  iJt  itu  luiswcr 
lo  tbe  question,  'good  in  what/'  Ai  \tr\ff\\  in  despair  CloniM  and 
bocraics  iiim  ic  the  'DioBcuri'  and  request  ibcir  atd 

Kuihydcmui^  Ar^uc$  tbai  ^ocmc«  kiiovs  fioDicUiing ;  aad  as  he  cannotj 
know  and  Dot  know,  he  cannot  know  some  tilings  and  not  know  otlicr^j 
and  lIieTefore  \\t  knows  all  things:  he  and  Dionysodofua  and  all  other] 
men  know  all  ikin^b.  •  Do  ihcy  know  shociuaking,  &c.  V  '  Yea/  The  ■ 
sceptical  Ctcstiipus  would  like  to  hi>x  some  evidence  of  this  exua-  , 
ordinary  statement:  he  will  believe  if  Kuthydemus  will  tell  him  howH 
many  teeth  Dionysodorus  has,  and  if  Dicnysodorus  will  give  him  a  like 
piece  of  information  ibout  Ruthydemus.  Kvcn  Socmics  is  inacdulous, 
and  indulges  in  a  little  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  brotheni.  But  be 
rcsinuns  him&elC  remembering  that  LT  Lhc  men  who  are  to  be  l^ft  Icacbers 
lliink  him  «lupid  they  will  take  no  pains  wiili  him.  Another  fallacy  is 
produce<1  which  mrns  on  ihc  absoluteness  of  die  verb  '  to  know/  And 
here  Diouysodonis  is  caught  'napping,'  and  is  traduced  by  Socnl«s  to 
tronfebii  th;tt  '  he  docK  nnl  know  lhc  good  to  he  unjust/  Socr^M  a|>peBb 
lo  hiK  iifotlicr  Kuthydcniu^;  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledge*  thai  be 
cannot,  like  Heracles,  iight  agninat  a  Hydra,  and  even  Hcfaclcn,  on  the 
approach  of  a  second  monster,  colled  upon  his  nephew  loloua  to  bctp. 
Dicnysudorus  rejoins  that  loUus  was  no  more  the  nephew  of  Hendc* 
than  of  SociaLc*,  For  a  nephew  is  a  Jicpliew.  and  a  broilier  is  a  bnjtlicr, 
and  a  father  Is  si  failwr,  not  of  one  man  only,  but  of  all;  nor  of  acD 
only,  tut  of  dogs  iintl  sca-monsiers.  Ctesippus  makes  merry  with  the 
conscquenccit  whidi  follow:  *Much  good  ha*  your  father  got  out  of 
Ihe  wisdom  of  his  puppies.* 

'I3ui,'  ms  Kuthydemus,  unabashed,  'nobody  wants  mudi  good' 
Medicine  is  a  good,  arms  are  a  good,  momy  is  a  good,  and  yet  there 
may  be  loo  much  of  llicm  in  wrong  places^  '  No/  ray*  Ctc^ppu^ 
'  there  cannot  l>e  too  much  gold/  '  And  would  you  be  happy  If  you  lad 
three  talents  of  gold  in  your  belly,  a  talent  in  your  pate,  and  a  stater  la 
either  eye?'    CtesipptA,  imiuuitig  the  new  wisdom,  replies, '  And  do  not 
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the  ScytZiiAii!(  rccion  ilioM  to  be  the  hApplcvi  of  men  who  bavc  thdr 
ulLoUft  ^litc<1  and  see  ihc  tn»i<]e  of  th^m?'  "  Do  you  sec/  reions  Euthy- 
demtu,  'uliat  lias  the  qiuUty  of  vision  or  uliai  bas  not  ihc  quility  of 
viaion?'  "What  lias  ilie  qudiiy  of  vision."  'And  yoti  see  ourgannentsT 
^  YiK»'  '  Then  our  garments  have  the  quality  of  lision/  A  similar  play 
'  of  vordi  fotlowfl,  which  i^  mccessfully  reiorie<l  !)y  Cti:kipp(u,  to  the 
great  deligbl  of  Ckiniai,  who  is  rebuked  by  Socrates  for  laughing  at 
md>  solemn  and  beautiful  thtn^. 

'  Bu!  iro  there  any  beautiful  ihin^ }    And  if  there  arc  such,  arc  :hey 
kthe  same  or  not  the  same  as  absolute  beaut}-?*    Socrates  replies  iHat 
[they  ajc  not  the  same,  but  each  of  them  has  some  beauty  present  with 
'  Anfl  are  you  an  ox  because  )'ou  have  an  ox  present  with  you  V 
^Afier  a  few  more  amphn>o1i'ie,  in  which  Socrates,  Uke  Ctesippus,  in  self- 
defence  borrows  the  weapons  of  the  brothers,  they  both  confess  thai 
hbc  two  heioefi  arc  invindble;  and  the  scene  conchidea  with  a  grand 
chorus    r>f  shouting  and   laughing:,  and   a   paneg}Tical    oration    from 
Socrato*: — 

Flr*t»  lie  praises  the  indifference  of  DionysoJorti*  and  Eutbydemtu  to 
f  publk  opinion ;  for  most  peraons  \i-ould  mthcr  be  refuted  by  luch  argu- 
than  uue  them  in  the  refutation  of  others.  S«eoiidIy,  he  remarks 
I  ihf^ir  impirtinlity ;  for  they  sEop  their  own  mouths,  as  wet]  lu  those 
kof  other  people.  Thtrdly,  he  notes  tbcir  libcrmlity.  which  roskcs  them 
Pl^ivc  swAy  their  secret  to  all  the  n-oHd:  they  abould  be  more  reserved, 
Innd  Id  no  one  be  present  ac  this  exblbitLon  who  does  not  pay  them 
,  hiuidMjTnc  fee;  or  better  »tUT  ihcy  might  |iracttse  on  one  another  unly. 
le  concludes  with  a  respectful  re<]uest  tliai  they  will  receive  him  and 
fClelnias  among  tbeir  dUcfplcs. 

Crito  tcHi  Socrates  that  he  ha*  heard  one  of  the  audience  criticise 
severely  this  wisdom, — not  sparing  Socrates  himself  for  countenancing 
»udi  an  exhibition*    Soccates  a^ks  what  manner  of  man  u-as  this  cen- 
sorious critic.     '  Not  an   orator,  but  a  great  composer   of  Sjteeches-' 
Socrates  understands  thrtt  he  Is  ;m  arnphibioua  animal,  half  philosopher, 
half  politician ;  one  of  a  class  who  have  the  highest  opinion  of  themselves 
and  a  spite  against  philosophers,  whom  they  Imagme  to  be  their  rimU. 
They  ore  a  class  who  ate  very  likely  to  gel  miuled  by  Kuthydemus  and 
his  friends,  and  have  a  great  notion  of  ihdr  own  wisdom;  for  they 
pimaglite  themsdves  to  ha><e  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  drawliULcks 
l^tl)   of  politics  and  of  philosophy.     They  do  not  understand  the 


pnnciplcfl  of  combinfttJoni  and  licnco  arc  ignortmt  ilui  titc  union  of  tmol 
good  lhm;:pi  whkh  have  different  cncln  produces  a  compounil  infcfior  to 
dihcrof  them  ukcn  ncporatcly* 

CHlo  is  Jtnxioufl  about  tlic  cJuc&tJon  of  bia  cluldfcn,  one  of  vrfaoni  \i 
grcwing  up<  I'hc  description  of  Dlonx^o^^'u*  <^*^  Kuthj  drmui^  suggcsu 
lo  liim  tlic  rcdcccion  ihat  the  professors  uf  nlucjiiioii  arc  stnnj;e  bdftfpi, 
Socniicft  conKolcK  htm  wdh  ihc  fcmnrk  Eh:iL  the  ^md  in  :ill  prorttoionB 
are  few.  amt  recommeiKls  ibal '  he  and  hb  boute '  should  condnue  to 
serve  phU03Cpb)v  and  noi  imnd  about  iu  prorcsaorB. 


There  Is  i  stage  En  the  liisiory  or  philosojiliy  in  which  the  okl  b  djing 
out,  and  the  new  bos  not  yet  come  into  lull  htc.  Great  phtlosopUcs 
like  ihc  Elcalic  or  Ileruclitcan,  which  have  enlarged  Uie  boundaries  of 
the  biimnn  mind,  begin  to  pass  awaf  in  words.  Tboy  subgisl  onlj  04 
forms  which  have  rooted  tbL-risclvc^  in  languagc^as  troublesome  eh^menls 
of  thou^bt  which  cannot  be  either  used  or  e:c;^latncd  :i\\ny.  Tlie  same 
abaoiuicnc^  wluch  waa  once  attributed  to  abbtractiooB  is  aow  attadted 
to  ihc  words  which  arc  the  signs  of  tbetn.  The  pliilosophy  whkh  in  tbe 
first  and  second  gcncintion  was  a  great  and  inspiring  effort  of  rcficctm 
In  the  ihird  hecoineft  };ophiKElcaJ,  verbal,  eristic. 

It  is  this  fitage  of  philosophy  which  Phto  vatiriscs  in  die  EuthrdcDUis- 
'I'he  fallacies  which  are  noted  by  him  appe^ir  triilinf-  to  i:s  nou-,  but  they 
wert;  not  triliing  in  the  age  before  bgic.  in  the  decline  of  ibc  caHtcf  Greek 
philasophie^  at  a  time  when  language  was  first  bc^nnin^  to  perplex 
human  thought.  Be*ld(T»hci>;cancaiunn^  ibem;  they  proliaWy  reccit'cd 
mort  Huhtk-  form*  at  the  hands  of  those  W'ho  *erioHKlf  m^ntnined  ibera,  ^ 
They  nre  patent  to  tu  in  Plato,  nnd  we  are  mdin«d  to  wonder  how  any 
ono  could  ever  have  been  deceii'ed  by  them ;  but  we  muat  rememt 
alK>  that  there  waa  a  time  when  the  human  mind  vik»  only  with 
dil&Gulty  disentangled  from  luch  fdlactcs. 

To  a]^preciate  fully  the  drift  of  the  Kuthydcmutt,  we  should 
a  mcni^  atatc  in  which  not  individuals  only,  but  whole  sdtoob 
more  ihsn  one  generation,  wen;  animated  by  the  dedlrc  lo  exclude  tlie 
conception  of  rest,  and  therefore  the  very  word  'thus'  from  Lui^-uage; 
in  whicli  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  maucr^  motion,  were  proved  to  be  con- 
tradictory and  imaginary;  in  which  ihc  nature  of  qualitative  change  wn 
a  puKde,  and  even  di^en^iccs  ol  degree,  when  tppUed  to  abitracl  nobom 
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nrerc  uoi  unOcibtowl ;  in  wbidi  ihcrc  wu  no  an^il^wa  of  gnLminar,  tnd 
mere  puns  orpUys  of  wuixls  ncch'nl  »criouH  atkatlon;  id  which  con* 
ttadictWR  iuclTwos  it<-nic<],  aiicI,  on  th«  otic  ha>i<lt  c^-cry  prctlicatc  won 
affinned  to  be  true  0*  every  s-ufiject,  and  on  ihc  other,  it  w;u  JidJ  ih>ii  no 
predkAie  wa*  tmc  of  anir  subject,  and  ihai  nothing  wm,  or  wis  koowor 
or  could  be  spoken.     Let  us  imagine  dispiilcs^  tajriecl  on  with  rcligioua 
evncstnese  ^d  more  than  scbolaftic  f^ubllciy,  in  which  the  catchwords 
of  philosophy  arc  completely  detached  from  their  context     To  such  dis* 
ipuic8  the  humour,  wheilier  of  Plata  itt  the  ancient,  or  of  Pope  and  Swift 
[in  the  modern  world,  tM  die  natural  enemy.     Nor  must  wc  forge:  that  in 
[tnoileru  times  also  there  is  no  fallacy  so  gross,  no  trick  of  lan^^ustgc  »o 
[  trv^sp^rcnt,  no  abstraction  so  barren  and  unmeaning,  no  form  of  thouglit 
diciory  io  cipcricnce,  which  ha«  not  liccn  found  to  AatUfy  the 
of  ptkilofiophical  enquirers  at  a  certain  £tAgc»  or  wtien  rej^arded 
from  a  certain  point  of  new  only.    The  peculiarity  of  the  fallacies  of 
K-our  own  age  i«  that  we  Live  witliin  them,  aiid  are  therefore  generally 
H  uncooficiouA  of  tht^m. 
H      Arlittolli^  hn  analyKd  t^'Cnd  of  the  same  fiillaeies  in  his  book '  De 

■  SopUiAtieis  KIcnchis,*  which  Plato,  with  equal   command  of  their  true 
nature,  has  prdcircd  to  bring  to  the  teal  of  ridicule.    At  Imt  we  are  onty 

I      str\ick  vrith  the  brood  humour  of  this  *  reductio  od  abaurdum  t'  gradualty 
H  ^Tc  perceive  that  aoinc  important  questions  begin  to  emcTge*     llerCj  09 
everywhere  elae,  TlaEo  '\»  making  wu  figainat  llie  philo^ophcm  who  put 
words  in  the  place  of  dilngs,  who  tear  arguments  to  tatters,  who  deny 
prc()ic3i]on^  and  ihus  make  knowledge  Impossible.     Two  great  irutlid 
seem  to  1>e  indircaly  taught  through  these  fallades ;  ( 1 )  The  uncertainty 
of  lanffuage,  vhich  allows  the  same  words  to  be  used  in  different  mean- 
ings, or  with  ditfcrent  degrees  of  meaning  x  (3)  'f  he  necessary  limitation 
or  rdanrc  nature  of  ail  phcnomciu,    Flalo  is  aware  that  Ina  orm  doc- 
trine of  ideas  (p,  301  A),  as  well  ai  the  Kicatic  Being  and  Not-being, 
aUke  admit  of  being  re^^rdcd  as  verbal  fallacies  (p.  384  A,B.)    The 
.      «<iphism  advanced  in  the  Mcno  (p.  So  D),  'that  you  cannot  emitiire  either  ' 
B  into  what  you  know  or  do  not  know,'  is  lightly  touched  upon  at  the  com- 
V  nencemcnL  of  llie  Dialogue  (pp.  275,  176);  the  thesis  of  Piotagoras,  tint 
H  eirerything  is  true  to  him  to  whom  it  Nci^ins  to  be  true,  is  satirised  at 
H  p.  sSti.    In  contrast  with  these  fallacies  is  maintained  i)ie  Socra^  doe* 
H  tiine  that  happiness  is  gained  by  knowledge.    The  grammatical  puzzles 

■  wilb  which  the  Diabgue  concludes  probably  contain  alltunons  to  Iricka 
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of  lan^tuL^c  which  mny  have  bceti  pcuctbcd  by  the  divcipWi  of  PrO<EcM| 
or  Aoiinilie  110:1.  The/  uould  have  bad  more  point,  if  we  w«r«  acqiiaintwl 
with  die  whUng:*  against  which  Pbto'a  humour  i»  iJin-cicd.  Most  of  tht 
jcsia  appear  lo  havo  a  aerJous  meaning;  bui  wc  hare  lost  Uw  <iuc  U11 
aoriic  of  il^nrk,  ^nd  cannot  dctcrniinc  whc;hcr,  as  m  tlic  Crai^lxia,  Pblo 

^ttorha^  1101  mixed  up  purely  unimcutiiiig  fun  wiih  his  sOm;. 

^Priit  tiK'O  di.scuurscii  of  SpcraUa  may  be  cunlraatcd  in  netcrftl  re^pccti 
with  the  «xhltiitioD  of  the  Sophists:  (i)  In  their  pcrrcci  rclevancf  to ilic 
fitib)ect  cf  discusEion,  whcrcafi  tlic  Sophiatical  discourses  arc  wholL/ 
irrclcv£iiit:  {i)  In  their  cnqalring  sympathetic  tone,  which  encout^cs 
the  youths  instead  of  'knocking  him  down/  after  the  manner  of  the  tvo 
Sophists:  (3)  In  the  absence  of  any  dcGnitc  conclusion — for  whife 
Socrates  anij  \\\t  yoiitli  nrc  A^rtrtl  that  philosophy  la  to  be  Ktudied,  they 
are  not  able  to  ;irrive  at  any  certain  re«uh  al>Qul  the  art  whidi  h  to  teach 
it.  Tim  13  a  queaiion  which  will  liereafter  be  anxwered  in  the  Rejmblic! 
m  the  conception  of  the  kini^'ly  ait  (^91,  391)  ia  more  fully  developed  id 
die  PoUticus,  and  the  caiicaturc  of  rhetoric  (ago)  in  the  Gor^ai. 

The  charact^rrB  of  the  Dialogue  are  easily  iotcUigil^c     There  is 
Socrates  once  more  in  the  character  of  an  old  man ;  and  bis  equaj  in 
yearft.  Criio,  the  father  of  Critobtilua.  like  Lyaimachuit  in  the  Laches,  liis 
fellow  dcmcsman  (Apol.  J3  I>),  to  whom  the  scen*^  iw  narraied,  and  wlio 
ouee  or  twice  inlrtniplB  with  a  rrm^rk  after  the  manner  of  the  Inter-' 
locator  ir^   ihi?  PhacdOf  and  nddi^i  his  commc-niAry  at  Ihr  end;  Socratc* 
makes  a  playful  alluvion  to  bin  moncy-gctiing  habits.     There  ift  the 
youth  CleiniaH,  ihe  grandaoo  of  AJcibiodcii,  who  may  be  compared  witli 
Lynji,  Charnudcs,  Menext-nua,  and  other  ingenuous  youths  out  of  wboae 
moutha  Socratc*  draws  hia  own  kbsoiia,  ahiI  10  whom  be  always  aeems 
to  staud  in  a  kindly  nnd  sympathetic  icUiioii.     Cfito  will  not  belje\< 
that  SocratcN  haa  dcu  Jiiipru\-cd  or  perhaps  invented  die  aoswurs  of 
CIcinias  I'cp.  Pliiiedru*,  375  B),     The  niimc  nf  the  granibon  of  Alci- 
blades,  who  is  dcaaibcd  as  ion^  dead,  rov  irnAotov,  and  who  died  at  the     1 
Bge  of  fcrly-four,  in  the  year  404  B.c>r  suffgests  not  only  Utat  tbo  ii>-fl 
tended  scene  of  the  Euihydemus  could  rot  have  been  earlier  than  404.  ~ 
but  tliat  3S  a  fact  this  Dialogue  could  tot  have  been  composed  t)efore 
390  at  the  soonest.    Ctcsippus,  who  is  the  lover  of  Cjeinias,  has  been     . 
already  introduced  to  us  in  the  I-yaif.  nnd  seems  there  loo  to  desetv^l 
the  character  which  \%  here  ^iv«ii  him,  of  a  somewhat  uproarious  yoQUg^l 
man.    But  the  chief  study  of  all  i»  the  picture  of  the  t«o  brotbosi  wlidH 
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^pue  unappraKhal)1i!  tn  theu-  cfTrontcry,  equally  carclcM  oT  «hat  tbcjr  saj 
■iD  otberii  4ImI  orwbai  is  iiaitl  Lo  lliein,  uicl  nrrvcr  al  a  lom.     Thi^y  urt 
'  •  Arcades  ambo  «  c4nUri:  [urcs  ci  rcsponJerc  [unil/     Sotne  iU|>crior 
,     dcgro«  of  «ii  or  subtlety  is  attributed  10  Euihydcmus,  who  kc)  the  trap 
Bin  witich  SocnLica  catcher  Dionysodonis  (396  A). 
B     I'hc  epilogue  oc  conclusion  of  the  Diabguc  iift«  been  criticised  Bt 
VlncoiulMent  with  the  gcnenl  scheme.    Sucti  a  cruici«m  it  like  nmilflr 
criticisnis  on  ShEtltcspesire,  ^ntl  proc^edi  iipon  a  narrow  notion  of  the 
viriety  vlikh  the  Dialogue,  like  ilie  dnim,  seems  to  .idtnic.    Plato  in 
the  abundance  o\h\%  dramatic  power  bas  citosen  to  write  a  plar  npon 
a  |>b)-,  juat  ut  he  oflcn  gi\^  us  an  trg^mrni  vitinn  an  argument.     At 
the  same  time  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  ^saailinp:  another  class  of 
persons  «ho  arc  as  alien  from  the  spirit  cf  philosophy  as  Euihydemus 
and  DionysodoruB.    The  Eclectic,  the  Syncrctist,  the  Doclrinaire,  have 
been  apt  to  have  a  bad  name  both  in  ancient  and  modern  lime«.    The 
personft  whom  ?lato  riiticult*  in  the  epilogue  lo  the  Euthydeinua  are  of 
thu   da*!.     They  oceupy  a   border^g round   between   pliiiosojihy   and 
p<^tio;  the)r  are  free  from  the  dangers  of  polities,  and  nt  the  Anme 
^mtne  use  phitpogophy  a<  a  fn^ona  of  serving  their  own  interiMStii.     Fbto 
Vqaaimly  dcflcnbes*  them  ast  making  two  good  thin^,  philosophy  and 
FpoBtic9,  a  Ultle  worse  by  perverting  the  objects  of  bottu     Men  like  Anti- 
phon  or  LyitiAs  would  be  iypc:i  <jf  the  da^s.     Out  of  a  regard  to  the 
ropettabihtiea  of  life,  ihey  arc  disposed  to  ccn»urc  tlic  iatercai  which 
Socrates  takes  in  the    exlubllion  of  the  \\vo  brothers.     They  do  not 
understand,  any  more  ihan  Crin*  himself,  ttiai  he  i*  pumuing  his  voca- 
tion of  detecting  tht;  folUev  of  mankind,  which  he  Undu  'noE  tmpleasaat.' 
(Cp.  ApoL  13  b,  33  BO 

Hducaiion  \%  the  common  suhject  0I  ail  Plato's  earlier  Dialogues. 
The  concluding  Tcm^k  of  Crito,  that  be  has  a  difficulty  in  educating 

Kbis  two  sons,  tuid  the  advice  of  SocraECK  to  him  thai  he  should  not  give 
up  phikisophy  because  he  ha»  no  tiith  in  pTiilosopherf,  seems  to  be 
J  a  preparation  for  the  more  peremptory  <lccbratic>n  of  \ht  Meno  tliat 
B^  Virtue  cannot  be  taughE  because  there  arc  no  teachen,' 
B  The  reasons  for  placuig  the  Kuthydemus  early  in  the  series  arc: 
Bti)  ihe.  similarity  in  pbn  and  style  to  dio  Piotagoras,  Charmidcs,  and 
^tytU  ^^ihe  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  Soptiists  is  still  that  of  humoroos 
^hntftsontam.  not,  as  in  the  later  DialoK^uc^  of  PUto,  of  cmbitEeied  hatred ; 
^pnd  the  pbccs  and  persons  hare  a  considerable  family  hltencss :  (?)  the 
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Kuthydemus  sdU  belongs  to  the  Socratic  period  in  vhlch  Socratea  ii 
represented  as  willing  to  leam,  but  unable  to  teach ;  and  in  the  sprtrit 
of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  philosophy  is  defined  as  'the  knowledge 
which  will  make  us  happy ;'  (3)  we  seem  to  have  passed  the  stage  arrived 
at  in  the  Protagoras,  for  Socrates  is  no  longer  discussing  whether  virtue 
can  be  taught — from  this  question  fae  is  relieved  by  the  ingenuous  decla* 
ration  of  the  youth  Clemias ;  and  (4)  not  yet  to  have  reached  the  point 
at  which  he  asserts  '  that  there  are  no  teachers/     Such  grounds  are 
precarious,  as  arguments  from  style  and  plan  are  apt  to  be  (oXKr^KErnrv 
ri  >*«if}.    But  no  arguments  equally  strong  can  be  urged  in  &vour  of 
assigning  to  the  Euthydcmus  any  other  position  in  the  series. 
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SocVATllt,  Wo  if  r/^  mamittr 

CaiTO. 

CUUNtAX 


ECTtlrDKKUi. 
DrONVSOPORlt3« 

CTrsjrri;^ 


ScEKi:— The  Lyceum. 

OiV^.  Who  was  the  pcreon.  Socratc?,  with  whom  you  were 
WVing  yesterday  at  the  Lyceum?  ITicre  was  such  a  crowd 
w>und  >'ou  that  I  could  not  get  whhin  hearing,  but  I  caught 
*  sight  of  him  over  their  heads,  and  I  made  out,  a^  [  thought, 
^t  he  wai  a  slmnccr  with  whom  you  were  talking:  who 
was  he? 

Straus,  There  were  two,  Crito;  which  of  them  do  you 
incnn? 
ft  CrL  The  one  whom  I  mean  was  seated  second  from  you  on 
^hc  right-hand  side.  In  the  middle  was  Cleiniai  the  young 
fOJi  of  Axiochus.  who  has  wonderfully  grown ;  he  \s  only  about 
tiie  age  cf  my  own  Critobulus,  but  he  Ls  much  forwarder  and 
very  good-looking ;   the  other  is  thin  and  looks  younger  than 

tts- 
So€*   He  whom  you   mean,  Cnto,  is  Euthydcmus;   and  on 
my  left  hand  there  was  his   brother  Dionysodorus.  who  also 
took  part  in  the  converiiation. 

Cfi.  *  NdlhcT  of  them  are  known  to  me,  Socrates ;   they  are 

Or,  *ccordJEi]f  10  the  amazement  of  StAUbaum : — 
Chr.  Neilher  of  ihcm  sxt  known  to  mc. 

S^.  Tbry  are  a  new  importation  of  «ophLst5»  u  I  AhouUi  InuKlnc. 
Or.  Of  what  country,  ftc. 
\  VOL,  1,  0 
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a  new  importation  of  Sophists,  as  I  sJiould  imagine     Of  ^hat 
couniry  art  Ihcy,  anil  wlial  U  lUdr  Vmxc  uf  wi&dom  ? 

Sec.    As  lo  their  origin,  1  believe  that  they  are  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  worUl,  aiul  have  migrated  from  Chio^  to  Thurii  j 
they  were  tiriven  out  of  Thurii^  Eind  Iiavc  Ijcch  living  for  many 
years  past  In  this  region.    As  to  their  wisdom^  about  which  you 
ask,  Crilo,  they  are  wo nderfjl— consummate !     I    never  knew 
what  the  true  pancratiast  was  before;  they  are  simply  nuidc  up 
of  fiphting.  not  like  the  two  Acarnanlari  brothers  who  fight  widi 
iJ»dr  bodies  only,  but  this  pair  arc  perfect  in  the  u;ic  of  their 
bodies  and  invincible  in  every  sort  of  warfare;   for  ihey  arti 
capital  at  fighting  in  armour,  and  will  teach  the  art  to  any  oncj 
who   pa>'s    tlicm ',    and    also   they   arc   most   skilful    in   le 
warfare ;  they  will  plead  themselves  and  teach  others  to  speak 
and  to  compose  speeches  which  will  have  an  effect  upon  the 
courts.     And  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  their  wLidom,  l)ui 
they  have  at  last  carried  out  the  pancratiastic  art  lo  the  xay 
end,  and  have  mastered  the  only  mode  of  fighting  which  bid 
been  hitherto  neglected  by  ihcm ;   and  now  no  one  darei  to 
look  at  them :  such  is  their  skill  in  the  war  of  words,  that  the)' 
can  refute  any  propcattion  whether  true  or  false.     Now  1  am 
thinking,  Crito,  of  putting  myself  in  Iheir  hands ;  for  they  ay 
that  in  a  short  time  they  can  impart  their  skill  to  any  erne. 

Of,   But,  Socrates,  arc  you  not  loo  old  ?  there  may  be  rcaion 
to  fear  that 

Sec.   Certainly  rot,  Crito ;  as  I  will  prove  to  you,  for  I  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  began  this  art  of  dispiiU'  | 
tion  which  I  covet,  quite,  as  I  may  say,  in  old  age;  last  yca^ 
or  the  year  before,  they  had  none  of  their  new  wisdom.     I  am' 
only  apprehensive  that   I   may   bnng   tlic  two  strangers   into 
disrepute,  as  I  have  done  Connu:s  the  »on  of  Mctrobius,  the 
harp*playcr,  who  is  still  my  music-master ;   for  when  the  boys 
who  go  lo  him  5ce  mc  going  with  them,  they  laugh  al  me  and 
call    him    grandpapa's   master.     Now    I   should    not   like   the 
strangers  to  experience  similar  treatment;   and  pcriiap*   ihcy 
may  be  afraid  and  not  like  lo  receive  mc  in  consequence ;  and 
therefore,  Cnto,   1  shall  try  and   persuade  some  old   men  to 
go  along  mth   mc   to  them,  as   I   persuaded  them   to  go  to 
Connos,  and  [  hope  that  you  will  make  one:  and  perhaps  we 
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had  better  take  your  soiui  as  a  bait;   tbey  will  want  to  have 
tlienv  aiid  wIU  be  wiUittg  to  receive  us  as  pupib  for  the  sikc 
^^f  them, 

H     CrL   I   sec  no   objection,   Socrates  if  you  like ;  but  fint  I 

Hwi^h  tlut  you  would  give  mc  a  description  of  their  wisdom, 

Hth^t  1  may  know  bcforchard  what  wc  arc  going  to  Icam. 

B     StK,  in  less  than  no  time  you  shall  hear;   for  I  cannot  say 

that  I  did  not  attend — I  paid  great  attention  to  them,  and   1 

rcmcaibcr   ;»nd    wiU    endeavour    to    repeat    the    whole    story, 

Providentially  I  was  sitting  alone  in.  the  dressing-room  of  [lie 

Lyceum  where  you  saw  me,  and  being  about  to  depart, 

was  getting  up  I  recognized  the  familiar  divine  fligrr-rSo  I  sat 

lUdown  again,  and  in  a  little  while  the  two  brothers  Eutliycienius 

^and  LJion>'sodorus  came  in,  and  several  others  with  them,  whom 

1  bchcvc  to  be  Uicir  disciples,  and  they  ^«-;Llkcd  about  in   the 

covered  court ;   they  had   not  taken  more  than  two  or  three 

turoA  when  CIcinias  entered,  who,  as  you  truly  say,  'x9>  very 

much  improved;    he  was  followed  by  a  host  of  lovers,  one  of 

wliom  was  Cle-sippus  the  I'acanian,  a  well-bred  youth,  but  also 

having    the    wildncss    of   youth.     Cleinias   saw   mc    from    the 

entrance  aa  I  wa^  sitting  alone,  and  at  once  came  and  sat  down 

on  the  right  hand  of  mc,  as  you  describe ;    and  Dionysotlorus 

and    Kuthydcmus,  when   they   saw  him,  at   tirsl   stopped   and 

talked  with  one  another,  now  and  tlien  glancing  at   us,  for   I 

particularly  watched  them;    and   then    Euthydcmus  came  and 

sat  down  by  the  youth,  and  the  other  by  me  t>n  the  left  hand ; 

the  rest  an>Mvhcrc.    I  saluted  the  brothers,  whom  I  had  not 

seen  for  a  long  time;   and  then  J  said  to  CIcinias:    Here  are 

two  wise  men,  Euthydcmus  and   Diony:(odorus,  Cleinia»«  wise 

not  in  a  small  but  in  a  large  way  of  wisdom,  for  they  know  all 

about  war.-^all  that  n  good  general  ought  to  know  about  the 

array  and  command  of  an  armj',  and  the  whole  art  of  fighting 

in   armour:   and   they   know  about  I;lw  too,  and   can  teach  a 

man  how  to  use  the  weapons  of  the  courts  when  he  is  injured. 

They  heard  me  say  this,  and  I  was  despised  by  them;  thcj' 

looked  at  one  another,  and   both  of  them  laughed ;   and  then 

■Euthydcmus  said  :    Those,  Socrates,  are  matters  which  wc  im> 

'    longer  pursue  seriously  ;  they  arc  secondary  occupations  to  us, 

^     Indeed,  I  &aid,  if  such  occupations  are  regarded  by  you  as 
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secondary,  what  must  the  pnnciijal  one  be  \  cdl  m^  I  bcsccdi  H 
you,  what  thai  noble  litudy  is  ^  I 

The  tc^tditng  of  virtue,  SucriLtc^  he  rcplkil,  is  our  principal  ^ 
occupation ;  and  wc  believe  that  wc  can  iTnjjart  it  better  and  , 
quicker  than  any  man.  fl 

My  Gfxi  [    1  said,  and  where  did  you  leam  that  ?     1  always  H 
thought,  as  I  was  s.iyiag  ju«  now,  that  your  chief  accompJbh- 
nient  was  the  art  of  fighting  in  armour ;  and  I  used  to  say  as 
much  of  you,  for  I  remember  tliat  you  prt>fcsscd  this  when  j-ou 
were  here  before,     but  now  if  you  really  have  the  other  know-  j 
ledge,  O  foipvc  me :   I  address  yDU  as  I  would  superior  beings,  ■ 
an<l  ask  you  to  pardon  the  impiety  of  my  former  cxpreflsions-  But  ~ 
arc  you  quite  sure  about  this,  Dionysodonis  and  Euthydemui :  tw 
tJie  promise  is  so  v<iSl,  that  a  feeling  of  incredulity  will  creep  in. 

You  may  take  our  word,  Socnites,  fur  tlic  fact.  J 

Then  I  think  you  happier  in  having  such  a  treasure  than  the" 
great  king  is  in  the  possession  of  hit  kingdom.    And  please  to 
tell  mc  whether  you  intend  to  exhibit  your  wisdom ;  or  what  will 
you  do? 

That  is  why  we  arc  come  hither,  Socrates ;  and  our  purpose] 
is  not  only  to  exhibit^  but  also  to  teach  any  one  who  likes 
icam. 

But  I  can  promise  you,  1  sdd.  that  every  uivirtuous  pGr»oa1 
will  want  to  learn.     I  shall  be  the  first;  and  there  Is  the  youth] 
Cl^nias,  and  Ctcsippus :   and  here  are  several  others,  I  sab 
pelting  to  the  lovers  of  Cleinias,  who  were  beginning  to  gathc 
round  ti&.     Now  Ctcslppus  was  ,sitting  at  some  distance  from 
Cteinias;  and  when  Kulhydemus  leaned  for\iard  in  talking  with 
me,  he  was  prevented  from  seeing  Clcinias,  who  was  between 
us ;  and  m>,  partly  because  he  wanted  to  look  at  his  love,  and 
also  because  he  was  interested^  he  jumped  up  and  stood  opposite 
to  us :  and  all  the  other  admirers  of  CIdnias,  as  w^ll  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Eutliydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  followed  his  example. 
And  these  were  the  persons  whom  I  lihowed  to   Muthydemus, 
telling    him    that    they    were    all    eager    to    Icam :    to    which 
Ctcsippus  <ind  all  of  them  with  one  voice  vehemently  assented, 
and  bid  him  exhibit  die  power  of  his  wisdom.     Then  I  said : 
O  Euthydcmus  and  Dionysodorus,  1  earnestly  request  you  to  do 
myself  and  the  comiJajiy  die  favour  to  exhibit.     There  may  be 
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Hsomc  trouble  in  giving  the  whole  exhibition  ;   but  tell  me  one 

Hthing,-^can  you  mskc  a  good  man  only  of  him  who  is  convinced 

that   he   ought   to  Icam   of  you,   or  of  him  also  who  is   not 

Pvincc(i»  euher  because  he  Imaginea  that  virtue  is  not  a  thing 
ch  can  be  taught  at  all,  or  that  you  two  are  not  the  teacher* 
t?    Say  whether  your  art  is  able  to  persuade  such  an  one 
erthelcss  that  virtue  cai  be  taught ;   and  that  you  are  the 
1  from  whom  he  will  be  most  likely  to  leam. 
^trtsinly,  Socrates,  said  Dionysodonts :  our  art  will  do  both. 
iVnd  you,  Dionysotlorus,  I  said,  nf  all  men  who  arc  now  living 
kare  the   most   likely  to  Ktimuhtc  him  to  philo»o]>hy  and  the 
study  of  virtue? 
Yes,  Socrates.  I  rather  think  tJial  wc  are. 
Then  I  wish  that  you  would  be  so  jjood  as  to  defer  the  other 
part  of  the  exhibition,  and  only  try  to  pcrftuadc  the  youth  whom 

tyou  sec  here  that  he  ought  to  be  a  philosopher  and  study  virtue. 
Kxhibit  that,  and  you  will  confer  a  t^at  favour  on  mc  and  on 
every  one  present;  for  the  fact  is  that  I  and  all  of  us  are  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  he  should  be  truly  ^ood.  His  name  is 
CIcinias,  and  he  is  the  son  of  ANiochus,  and  grandson  of  the 
old  Alcibzades.  cousin  of  the  Alcibladcs  that  now  is.  He  la 
quite  young,  and  we  are  naturally  afraid  that  some  one  may 
get  the  start  of  us.  and  turn  his  mind  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
he  rCiTiy  be  niinrxl.     Your  \'isit,  therefore,  is  most  happily  timecl; 

I  and  I  hope  that  you  will  make  a  trial  of  the  young  man,  and 
converse  with  him  in  our  presence,  if  you  have  no  objection. 
Thc*Je  were  pretty  nearly  the  expres^iions  which  I  used  ;  and 
Kulhydcmus,  in  a  lofty  and  at  tlie  same  time  cheerful  tonc»  re- 
plied I  Therr  tr^n  be  nn  objection,  Socrates,  if  the  young  man 
^^ia  only  willing  to  answer  questions. 

^P      He  \%  quite  aceustomed  to  that,  1  replied  ;  for  hh  friends  often 
eome  and  a«V  him  questions  and  argue  with  him  ;  so  that  he  is 
^  at  home  in  ;in*wennjT. 

H  What  followed,  CHto,  how  can  I  rightly  narrate  ?  For  not 
H  slifchl  b  the  task  of  rchoaraing  infinite  wii^dom,  and  thereforep 
^  like  the  poets,  1  ought  to  commence  my  relation  with  an  invo- 
I  cation  to  Memory-  ;ind  the  Muses.  Now  Euthydemua,  if  I 
H  remember  rightly,  began  nearly  as  follows ;  O  CIcinias  are  those 
\       who  leam  the  wise  or  the  ignorant? 
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The  youth,  overpowered  by  the  question,  blushed,  and  in  hU 
peqilexity  looked  at  me  for  help ;  and  I,  knowing  that  he  was 
disconcerted,  said  :  Take  courage,  CIeinia.H,  and  answer  like  a 
man  whichever  you  think ;  for  my  belief  is  that  you  will  derive 
the  greatest  good  from  their  questions. 

Whicliever  he  answers,  said  Dionysodorus,  leaning  forward  in 
my  ear  and  laughing,  I  prophesy  thai  he  will  be  refuted, 
Socrates, 

While  he   A-as   speaking  to   mc,   Cleinias  gave  his  an<twcr: 
and  therefore  1  had  no  time  lo  warn  him  of  the  prcdicanicnt  in 
which  he  u^s  placed,  and  he  an!*wcred  thai  those  who  Icamed  \\\ 
were  the  wise. 

Euthydcmus  proceeded :  There  are  some  whom  you  wvuld  call 
teachers,  ate  thcrt^  nol? 

The  boy  assented. 

And  the/  arc  the  teachers  of  those  who  Icam — the  gramv 
master  and  the  IjTc-mastcr  used  to  teach  you  and  other  boy» 
and  you  were  the  learners? 

Yes. 

And  when  you  were  learners  you  did  not  as  yet  know 
things  which  you  wca-  learning? 

No,  he  said. 

And  were  you  wise  then  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  said. 

But  if  you  were  not  wise  you  were  unlearned  ? 

Certninly. 

Volt  then,  learning  what  you  did  not  know,  were  unlearned 
when  you  were  learning? 

The  youth  nodded  assent 

Then  the  unlearned  Icam  *,  and  not  the  wise>  Cleinias,  as  jrou 
imagine. 

At  these  words  the  follf>\vers  of  Euthydemus,  of  whom  I 
spoke,  like  a  chorus  at  the  bidding  of  thoir  director.  Ia\ighed  and 
cheered.  Then,  before  the  youtli  haci  time  to  recover,  Diony- 
sndorus  cleverly  took  him  tn  hand,  and  said  t  Ve^  Ch-inia«  ;  and 
when  the  grammar- master  dictated  to  you,  were  they  the  wise 
bo^'s  or  tJic  tmleamed  who  learned  the  dictation  ^ 

The  wise,  replied  Cleinias. 
^L  *  Omitttns  irofkml 
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H     Then  after  a[|  the  vrisc  arc  the  Icament  and  not  the  unlearned ; 

and  y^nir  last  answer  to  Euthydcmus  wa^s  wrong, 

H      Then  foHowed  another  peal  of  Uu^^liter  and  sJioutEng^  which 

^camc  from  the  admirers  of  the  tw*o  heroe*;.  who  were  ravished 

with  tlieir  wisdom,  while  the  re.it  of  us  were  silent  and  antaicd. 

.  Eiithydemus,  observing  this,  determined  to  persevere  witli  the 

[youth;   and  in  order  to  heighten  the  cflfect  went  on   asking 

[Another   similar  quc?;t]on,  which    mi^t   be   compared   to   the 

double  turn  of  an  expert  dancer.     Do  those,  said  he,  who  Ic&ni, 

,  learn  what  tliey  know,  or  what  they  do  not  know? 

V^in  Dioaysodoms  whi^iperod  to  nic  :  ITiat,  Socrates,  is  just 
(another  of  tlie  same  sort- 
Good  heavens,  i  said ;  and  your  last  (Question  was  fio  good! 
Like  all  otjr  other  questions,  Socrates,  he  replied — Inevitable. 
1  see  the  reason,  I  said,  why  you  arc  in  such  reputation  among 
fyour  disciples 

Meanwhile  Clcinias  had  answered  Kuthydcmus  that  those  who 
I'lcamed  learn  what  the)-  do  not  know ;  and  he  put  him  through 
a  series  of  questions  as  before. 

I      Do  you  net  know  letters? 
He  a.-;^nted. 
AH  letters?  I 

Ye& 
But  when  the  teacher  dictates  to  you,  docs  he  not  dictate 
letters? 
He  admitted  that 
Then  if  you  know  all   letters,   he  dictates  thai  which  you 
know? 
^       He  admitted  that  also. 

H      Then,  said  the  other,  you  do  not  learn  that  which  he  dictates; 
B  but  he  only  who  does  not  know  letters  Icams^ 
H       Nay,  said  CIcinias ;  but  I  do  Icam. 
W       Then,  <aid  he,  you  Icam  what  you  know,  if  you  know  all  the 

letters? 
^       He  admitted  that. 

H      Then,  he  said,  you  were  wrong  in  your  answer 
H      The  word  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  Dionysodorus 
~  look  up   the  argument,  like  a  ball  wliich  he  caught,  and  had 
^  another  tbrou'  ^t  the  youth.     Clcinias.  he  said,  Euthydemus  is 
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decdving  you.     For  tdl  mc  now,  is  not  learning  acquiring  Vnow^ 

ledgo  of  that  which  one  leama?  I 

Cieinias  assentt^d.  ^J 

And  knowing  is  having  knowledge  at  Uic  time?  |^H 

He  agreed.  \ 

And  not  knowing  is  not  having  knowledge  at  the  time?     ^J 

He  admitted  that.  ^H 

And  arc  those  who  acquire  those  who   have  or  have  not  al 

thing }  J 

Those  who  have  not.  I 

And  have  you  not  admitted  that  those  who  do  not  know  are 

of  tlic  number  of  those  who  have  not?  i 

lie  nodded  as^nU  I 

Then  those  whu  lc::^n  arc  of  tlic  cUss  of  those  wha  acquire,  i 

and  not  of  tho&c  wtio  have?  I 

[  ie  agreed.  \ 

Then,  Cleinias,  he  «aid,  thoAC  who  <lo   not    know  learn,  and 

not  those  who  know. 

EuthyJcnius  was  procect^ng  to  give  the  youth  a  tlitrU  (all, 
but  I  knew  that   he  was   in  deep  water,  and   therefore,  as  tl 
wanted  to  rest  him,  and  jtlso  in  order  that  he  might  not  get  out 
uf  hc;irt,  I  said  to  him  consolingly:  You  must  not  be  surprisctl, 
CteiniaSp  at  the  singularity  cf  tlicir  mode  of  speech :  this  £  sy 
bccauM:  yoit   may  not  understand  what  the  two  Mrangenf  are  A 
doing  with  you  \  they  arc  only  initiating  you  after  the  manner  ■ 
of  the  Corybanlcs  in  the  mysteries ;   and  this  answers  to  the 
enthronement,  whidi,  if  you  have  ever  been  inlttatedf  is,  as  you 
will   know,  accompanied  by  dancing  and  sport;  and  now  tlicy 
are  just  prancing  and  dancing  about  you,  and  \\'ill  next  pnxeed 
to  initiate  you ;  imagine  tticn  that  you  have  gone  throL^h  the 
firtt    part   of  the   sophistical    ritual,  which,  as   Prodicus   say<» 
b^ins  with  initiation  into  the  correct  U3c  of  tcrm^     The  twt> 
gentlemen  wanted  to  explain  to  you,  as  you  do  not  knjw,  that: 
the  word  'to  Icam'  has  two  meanings,  and  is  used,  first,  in  the 
sense  of  accjuiring  knowledge  of  some  matter  o[  which  you  pre-  J 
viously  have  no  knowledge,  and  also,  when  you  have  the  know-f 
ledge,  in    the   sense  of   reviewing   ihi.s  sinie   matter   done  or    ' 
spoken  by  tlic  light  of  this  knowledge;  the  latter  is  gcncrail>r 
called  'knowing'  ratlier  tlian  'learning/  but  the  word  '  leartung^ 
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is  also  used  :  and  you  did  ntM  4cc  that  the  term  i^  employed  of 
two  opposite  sorts  of  men,  of  lho*e  w}vt  know,  ant!  of  ttiow  wlio 
do  not  know,  as  they  cjcpl^iined.  There  was  a  similar  trielf  in 
the  second  question,  when  they  asked  you  whether  men  Icarn 
what  they  know  or  what  they  <lo  not  know.  These  parls  of 
learning  are  not  senou^  and  therefore  I  say  that  the  gentlemen 
arc  not  serious,  but  nre  only  playing  willi  )'oii,  Vor  if  a  man 
had  all  tluit  sort  of  knowledge  that  o'er  was,  he  would  not  be 
&t  all  the  wiser;  he  ^vould  only  be  able  to  play  with  men, 
tripping  them  up  and  oversetting  them  wiOi  distinctions  of 
words.  He  would  be  like  a  person  who  pulls  away  a  stool 
from  some  one  whai  he  is  about  lt>  Mt  down,  and  then  laughs 
and  cUps  Hi»  h^nds  at  the  :tLght  of  his  fnend  sprawling  on  the 
ground.      And    you  must    regard  all    that    lias    hitherto    pa^iscd 

■  between  you  and  them  as  merely  phiy.  But  hi  what  tv  to 
follow  1  am  certain  tlial  tbcy  will  c>diibit  to  yoj  their  M;rious 
purpo^  and  keep  thdr  prorabc  (1  will  show  ihcni  how);  for 
they  promised  to  give  me  a  sample  of  the  hortutory  philo- 
sophy, but  I  suppose  that  they  wanted  to  have  a  game  with 
you  first-  And  now,  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  !  think 
tha:  wc  have  had  enough  of  this.  Will  you  let  me  sec  >'ou  ex- 
plaining to  the  young  man  how  he  is  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  virtue  and  wisdom?  And  T  will  first  show  you  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  task,  and  what   I   desirv  to 

m  hear ;  and  if  I  do  this  in  a  very  inartistic  and  ridiculous  manner, 
do  not  laugh  at  mc,  for  I  only  venture  to  improvise  before  you 
because  I  am  eager  to  hear  your  wisdom :  and  I  must  therefore 
aide  you  and  your  disciples  to  refrain  from  laughing.  And  now. 
O  ^fon  of  Axiochu:s»  let  me  put  a  question  to  you  :  Do  not  all 
men  desire  happiness?  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  is  one  of  those 
ridiculous  questions  which  1  am  afraid  to  a^k,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  asked  by  a  sensible  man:  for  what  human  being  is 
there  who  dues  not  desire  happiness? 

7^     There  is  no  one,  said  CIcinias,  who  doc3  noL 

WcII,  then.  I  said,  'iince  wc  all  of  us  desire  happiness,  how 
can  wc  be  happy?— that  is  tlic  next  question.  Shall  we  not  be 
happy  if  wc  have  m^my  good  things?  And  this,  perhaps>  ts 
even  a  more  simple  question  than  the  first,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  answer. 
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He  assented.  1 

And  what  things  do  we  esteem  good?  No  solemn  sage  is  rc- 
qutrcd  to  tclt  us  this,  wl>ic)i  may  be  easily  answered ;  for  e\-cT}- 
onc  will  say  that  wealth  is  a  good. 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  are  not  health  and  beauty  goods,  and  other  personal  gifts? 

He  agreed. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  good  birth,  and  power,  and 
honours  m  one's  own  land,  are  goods? 

He  assented. 

And  whnt  other  goods  are  there?  I  said.  What  do  you  say 
of  juslicL-.  temperance,  courage:  do  you  not  verily  and  indeed 
think.  CleiniaH.  that  we  whall  be  more  riyht  in  ranking  them  a5 
goods  than  in  not  ranking  them  as  goods?  For  a  dispute 
might  possibly  arise  about  this.    What  tlien  do  you  say? 

They  arc  goods,  said  Cieinias, 

Very  well,  I  said ;  and  in  what  company  shall  wc  find  a  place 
for  wisdom — among  the  goods  or  not? 

Among  the  goods. 

And  now,  1  said,  think  whether  we  have  left  out  any 
derable  good*. 

r  do  not  think  that  wc  have,  said  Cleinias. 

Upon  recoil  eel  ion,  I  said,  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  we  hav€| 
left  out  the  greatest  of  thetn  all. 

What  is  that?  Ik  asked. 

Fortune,  Cleintas,  T  replied  ;  which  all,  even  the  most  fooltshij 
admit  to  he  the  greatest  of  goods. 

Tnie,  he  said. 

On  second  thoughts,  I  added,  how  narrowlyi  O  aon  of  Axi-I 
ochus,  have  you  and  I  escaped  making  a  laughing -stock  of  OiU^j 
selves  to  the  strangers. 

Why  do  you  say  tliat^ 

Why,  because  wc  have  already  spoken  of  fortune,  and  aix  but 
repealing  ouniclves. 

What  do  you  mean? 

I  mean  that  there  is  something  ridiculous  in  putting  fortune 
again  forward,  and  saying  the  same  thing  twice  over. 

He  asked  what  was  iht:  meaning  of  this,  and  T  replied: 
Surely  wizidom  is  good  fonune;  even  a  child  may  know  that. 
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The  simplc-mjndcd  >'x>uth  was  amazed  j  and,  observing  this,  I 
liid  to  him  :  Do  you  not  know,  Ctcinuift,  thnt  flutc^playcrs  arc 
[most  fortunate  and  successful  in  pcrfonnins  on  the  flute? 
lie  assented. 
And  arc  not  the  scribes  most  fortunate  in  wiiting  and  wad- 

Icttcis? 
Certainly. 

Amid  tlic  dangers  of  the  sea,  again,  arc  any  more  fofLunate 
[on  the  whole  than  wise  pilots? 
None,  certainly. 

And  if  you  were  engaged  in  war,  In  whose  company  would 
you  rather  take  the  risk — in  company  with  a  wise  general,  or 

twilh  a  foo!i^i  one? 
With  a  wise  one. 

And  if  you   were  ill,   whom  would  you   ratlicr  have  a»  a 
coDipanion    in   a   dangerous  illness — a  wtsc  physician,  or  an 
ignorant  one? 
A  wise  onitf. 

You  think,   I  said,  that  to  act   with  a  wise  man  is  more 
fortunate  than  to  act  with  an  ignorant  one? 
He  assented. 
80      Then  wisdom  always  makes  men  fortunate;    for  by  wisdom 
no  man  would  ever  err,  and  therefore  he  must  act  rightly  and 

»  succeed,  or  his  wisdom  would  be  wisdom  no  longer. 
We  contrived  at  last,  somehow  or  other,  to  ^rcc  in  a  general 
conclusion,  ihat  he  who  had  wisdom  had  no  need  of  fortune. 
I  then  recalled  to  his  mind  the  previous  state  of  the  question- 
You  remember,  1  satd,  our  making  the  admission  that  we  should 
be  happy  and  fortunate  if  many  good  things  were  present 
with  us? 

He  assented. 

And  should  we  be  happy  by  reason  of  tlic  presence  of  good 
things,  if  they  profited  us  not,  or  if  they  profited  us? 

If  they, profited  m%  he  said. 

And  would  they  profit  us,  if  we  only  had  them  and  did  not 
use  them?  For  example,  if  we  had  a  great  deal  of  food  and  did 
nol  Cfil,  or  a  great  deal  of  drink  and  did  not  drink,  should  wc 
be  profited  ? 

Certainly  not>  he  said. 
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Or  «roald  an  aitlsan,  who  had  all  tbc  iniplcnicntA  neottMf]| 
for  bis  wofk,  adJ  did  ftot  U5C  them,  be  any  tbc  better  for  the 
poiscssioa  of  all  that  he  ot^ht  to  poafca  ^    For  example,  would 
a  oupcntcf   be  any  the   better  for  having  all  ht»  toob   and 
plenty  f/  wtxxlt  if  he  nocr  worked  r 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

And  if  a  person  liad  wealth  and  all  the  goods  of  tihkh  wc 
were  just  now  speaking,  and  did  not  use  them,  ux>uld  he  be 
bapp)'  because  be  posscsfcd  them  ? 

No  indeed,  Socrates, 

Then,  I  said,  a  man  who  would  be  happy  ma^  not  only  lave 
the  good  things  but  he  tnusx  also  use  them ;  there  is  no 
advantage  in  merdy  having  them  ? 

Tfne, 

Well  Cleinias.  but  if  you  have  the  use  as  M^ell  as  the  pos- 
session of  good  things,  is  that  sufUdcnt  to  confer  happiness? 

Yes,  in  my  opinion. 

And  may  a  person  use  them  either  rightly  or  \rrongly? 

He  must  use  them  rightly* 

That  is  quite  true,  I  said.  And  the  wroi^  use  of  a  thing  b 
far  worse  than  the  non^uK  ;  for  the  one  is  an  evil,  and  the  otfao 
is  neither  a  good  not;  an  evil.    You  admit  that? 

He  assented. 

Now  in  the  worWog  and  use  of  wood,  is  not  that  which  gives 
the  right  use  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  carpenter? 

Nothing  else,  he  said. 

And  surely,  in  the  manufacture  of  vesself^  knowledge  is 
which  gives  the  right  way  of  making  them  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  in  the  use  of  the  goods  of  which  wc  spoke  at  fiis* 
— wealth  and  hv^hh  and  beauty,  i*  not  knowledge  that  whidt 
directs  us  to  the  right  use  of  them,  and  guides  our  practice  j 
about  thero?  1 

He  assented,  1 

Then  in  every  possesion  and  every  use  of  a  thing,  know*| 
ledge  is  that  which  gives  a  nian  not  only  good  fortune  bu 
success?  ^^M 

He  assented.  ^1 

And  icll  me,  I   said»  O  tell   mc.  what  do  possessions  profifl 
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a  man,  if  he  have  neither  sense  nor  wisdom?  Would  a  man  be 
better  olf,  having  and  doing 'many  thin^  without  wisdom, 
car  a  few  things  with  wisdom^  Ixfok  <4t  the  matter  tlius:  If 
he  did  fewer  things  would  he  not  make  fewer  mi.^akc5  ?  if 
he  made  fewer  mistakes  would  he  not  liuve  feuer  misfortunes? 
and  if  he  had  fc\vxr  misfortunes  would  he  not  be  less  miser* 

Certainly,  he  said, 

And  who  would  do  least — a  poor  man  or  3  rich  man? 

A  poor  man. 

A  weak  man  or  a  fltn>ng  man  ? 

A  weak  man. 

A  noble  man  or  a  mean  man? 
r      A  na-an  man. 

■  And  a  coward  would  do  Ic^  tlian  a  couragcoutt  and  tempc* 
tate  man  ? 

»Ycs. 
And  an  indolent  man  less  than  an  active  man  ? 
He  assented. 

And  a  »low  man  less  than  a  quick  ;  and  one  who  had  dull 
peiecptiona  of  seeing  and  hearing  less  than  one  who  had  keen 
tenes? 
p    Al!  ihts  was  mutually  allowed  by  uft. 

Then,  I  said,  Clcinias,  the  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to 
t^  that  the  goo<ls  of  which  we  spoke  before  ate  not  to  be 
•qjardcd  as  goods  in  themselves,  but  the  degree  of  good  and 
*vij  in  them  depends  on  whether  they  arc  or  are  not  umler  the 
S^idancc  of  knowledge;  under  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they 
ire  grtratcr  cviLs  than  their  oppositcs,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
■ore  able  to  minister  to  tlie  evil  principle  which  rules  them  ; 
Uld  when  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue^  they  ara 
greater  goods :  but  in  themselves  they  are  nothing? 

y'Tiat.  he  said,  appears  lo  be  certain. 
Htat  then.  I  said,  is  the  result  of  all  ihii<  ?     Ts  not  this  the 
It — that  other  things  are  indifferent,  and  that  wisdom  is  the 
*  good,  and  ignorance  the  only  evil? 
He  assented. 
Ki     Let  us  consider  this  further  point,  1  said ;    Seeing  that  all 
men   desire  happiness,  arul  happness,  a>;  ha<c   been  shown,  is 
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gained  by  a  use,  and  a  right  ud^  of  the  ihln^  of  life,  and  tHc 
right  use  of  Uicm,  and  gi>od  fortune  in  the  u»c  of  tlicm,  is  given 
by  kuowlcdgc, — the  inference  js  tliat  cvay  man  ou|j^bt  by 
all  meafiA  to  try  and  maikc  himself  ^13  wise  n^  he  Cfin? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  the  dcaiie  lu  obla-in  tliivS  treasure,  which  is  far  niofc 
precioua  tluii  monciy,  from  a  father  or  a  guardian  or  a  fricod 
or  a  suitor^  whether  citizen  or  strar^cr — the  eager  desire  uid 
pntycT  to  them  that  they  wouJd  impart  wisdom  tu  you,  is  not 
at  all  dislionoumble,  Cldnias ;  nor  is  any  one  to  be  blamed  fur 
tlOLTig  nny  honourable  service  or  itiini^itration  to  any  nuui. 
whether  a  lover  or  net,  if  his  aim  is  to  gel  wisdooL  Do  yo« 
agree  10  thai?  I  said. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  quite  agree,  and  think  that  you  are  right. 

Yes,  1  saidf  Clcinia*!,  If  only  wisdom  can  be  taught,  and  docs 
not  come  to  man  spontaneously;  for  that  in  a  point  which 
has  5till  to  be  considered,  and  is  not  yet  agreed  upon  by  you 
and  nc. 

But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  wisdom  can  be  taught,  he  said. 

Hcst  of  mtn,  I  said,  I  am  dehghtcd  lo  he;tr  you  say  that; 
and  I  am  also  grateful  td  you  for  having  saved  me  from  a  loc^ 
and  tiresome  speculation  a.s  to  whether  wisdom  can  be  taught 
or  not.  Itut  now,  as  you  think  that  \s'isdom  can  be  taught, 
and  thai  wisdom  only  can  make  a  man  happy  and  fortunate. 
will  you  not  acknowledge  that  all  of  us  ought  to  love  wisdom, 
and  you  individually  will  Iry  lo  love  her? 

Certainly,  Socrates,  he  said  ;  I  will  do  my  best. 

I  wa*i  pleased  at  hearing  this;  and  1  turned  to  Dionysodonii 
and  £uth>'dcmu5  and  said  :  That  i^  ^n  example,  clumsy  and 
tedious  I  admit,  of  the  sort  of  exhortations  which  I  desire  yoe 
to  offer;  and  I  1io]jc  that  one  of  you  will  set  forth  what  I  have 
been  ^ying  in  a  more  artistic  style:  at  any  rate  take  up 
the  enquiry  where  I  left  off,  and  next  sliow  iJic  youth  whether 
he  should  have  all  knowledge;  or  whether  tlicre  is  one  sort 
of  knowledge  only  which  will  make  him  good  and  happy,  and 
what  that  is.  For,  as  I  u-as  saying  at  first,  the  improvement  of 
this  young  man  in  virtue  and  wisdom  U  a  matter  which  we  have 
very  much  at  heart. 

Thus  I   spoke,  Crito,  and  was  all  attention  to  v^t  was  3 
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coming.  1  n-antcd  to  ficc  how  they  would  approach  the 
question,  and  where  ihcy  ^vould  start  in  their  exhonaHon  to  Uie 
young  man  diut  he  sJiould  practise  wisdom  and  virtue,  Diony- 
sodoTus,  who  was  the  eider,  spoke  first-  Evcr^'body's  cyci  were 
direacd  towards  him,  jierceiving  that  something  wonderful  might 
shortly  be  expected.  And  certainly  they  were  not  far  wrong; 
for  the  miin,  Crito,  began  a  remarkable  dificourse  wcIJ  wortli 
hearing,  and  wonderfully  persuasive  as  an  exhortation  to 
virtue 

Teli  mc,  he  £aid,  Socrates  and  the  rest  €f  you  who  say  that 
you  A-ant  thi^  young  man  to  become  wise,  are  you  in  jest  or  in 
real  earnest? 

1  wai  led  by  this  to  imagine  that  they  fancied  us  lo  have 
been  jesting  when  wc  a^kcd  them  to  converse  with  the  youtli, 
and  that  this  made  them  jest  and  pLiy,  and  being  under  this 
imprc«ion,  I  was  the  more  decided  in  sa>nng  that  we  were  in 
profound  earnest.     Dionysodorus  said  : 

Reflect,  Socrates ;  you  may  have  lo  deny  your  words. 

1  have  reflected,  i  said ;  and  I  shall  nc\-er  deny  my  word*. 

Well,  $aid  he,  and  m>  you  say  tiiat  you  wish  Cieinias  to 
become  wise? 

Undoubtedly, 

And  he  is  not  wise  as  yet? 

At  least  hi*  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to  say  that  he  is, 

Vou  wish  him,  he  said,  to  become  wise  and  not  to  be 
ignorant  ? 

That  we  do. 
B     You  wLsh  htm  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  no  longer  to  be  what 

I  was  thrown  into  consternation  at  thiSL 

Taking  advantage  of  my  consternation  he  added;  Vou  wish 
him  no  longer  to  be  what  he  is,  which  can  only  mean  that  you 
wirfi  htm  to  |>erish.  Pretty  lovers  and  friends  they  must  be  who 
want  their  favourite  not  to  be,  or  to  perish  I 

IVMicn   Ctcsippus  heard  this  he  got  very  ^ngry  (ai  a  lo\rer 
might)  and  said :  Strangers  of  Tliurii— if  politeness  would  alk>w 
me  I  should  say^  Perish  yoursclvcsL    What  can  make  you  tell 
such  a  lie  about   me  and   the  others,  which   I  hardly  like  to 
rfepcat,  as  that  I  wish  Cieinias  to  perish? 
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Futhydcmuti  rcpltctJ ;  And  do  you  think,  Ctcnippva^  tliaC 
possible  to  tell  a  jic? 

Vc3,  said  Ctc»p|>u»;  I  ahouJd  be  mad  to  deny  tlut. 

And  in  letting  a  lie.  do  you  tell  tlic  tiling  of  which  you  !>pcaJ:  at 
or  not?  ~ 

You  tell  ihc  thing  of  which  you  spcdk. 

And  he  who  teU»,  tcllti  thdt  thin^^  which  itc  tdls,  and 
other? 

Yes,  *ald  Ctcslppus. 

And  tiirtt  is  ;i  distinct  thing  iipart  frgm  other  tlihigs? 

Certainly. 

And  he  wlio  wiyn  tliut  thing  «ay5  that  which  is? 

Yes. ' 

And  he  who  ^nys  tliut  which  ik,  say»  the  truth.  And  there- 
fore Diony7K>dorus,  if  he  says  that  which  is,  says  the  trutli 
of  you  And  no  lie. 

Yes,  Euthydemu^  said  Cte.stpp;i9;  but  in  saying  this,  be  sa}'s 
what  is  not. 

Euth>*dcmus  an»wcrciL :    And  that  whidi  is  not  is  not  ? 

True. 

And  that  whicli  is  not  is  nowliere? 

Nowhere 

And  can  any  one  do  anything  about   that  which  has  no 
cxistcnccrOr  do  to  Clcinias  that  which  is  not  and  is  nowhere^ 

1  think  not,  saJd  Ctcaippua. 

Well,  but  do  rhetoricians,  wtica  they  speak  in  the  assembly] 
do  nothing? 

Nay,  he  said,  they  do  something. 

And  doing  is  making? 

Yes. 

And  spc;iking  is  doing  and  making? 

He  agreed. 

Then  no  one  says  that  which  is  not,  for  in  saying  that^ 
would  be  doing  nothing ;  and  you  have  already  acknowlcd] 
that  no  one  can  do  what  is  not.    And  therefore,  upon  your  owi 
showing,  no  one  ^ys  wh^tt  is  false ;   but  if  Dionysodonis  sa; 
anything,  he  says  what  is  true  and  what  is. 

Yes,  Euthydciiius,  said  Ctcsippus  ;  but  he  speak?  of  t)nni;s  V 
z  certain  way  and  manner,  and  not  a^  tliey  really  arc. 
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■  Why,  Clcsippus,  Slid  Dionysodorus,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 

Boy  one  sp<ak5  ot  tiling  ^s  they  arc? 

I  Vcs,  he  Kiid,— jlII  gcrtileincn  ami  tnith*spcaking  persons- 

B  And  arc  not  good  things  good,  and  evil  tilings  evil? 

B    He  assented. 

B    And  you  say  that  t^tlcmcn  speak  of  things  as  they  arc? 

I    Vcs. 

I   Then  the  good  spc-ak  evil  of  evil  thinf^,  if  they  s^»rtLk  of  thctn 

3s  they  arc? 

Yes,  indeol,  he  said  ;   and  thc>'  speak  evil  of  evil  men.    And 

if  i  may  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  >'ou  had  better  take  care 

that  they  do  not  speak  evil  of  you,  since  I  can  tell  ycu  that  the 

good  speak  evil  of  the  evil. 

And  do  tlicy  spe;ik  great  things  of  the  gfx.^at,  rejoined  Euthy- 

demus,  and  warm  things  of  the  warm? 
I    Ve.<i  indeed,  said  Ctcsippus;  and  they  speak  coldly  of  tW 
Hhsipid  and  cold  dialectician. 

P   You  are  abusive,  Ctcsippus,  said  Dionysodonis,  youarcabusivel 
Indeed,  I  am  not,  Dionysodorus,  he  replied ;  for  I  love  you 

and  am  givintr  you  friendly  advice,  and,  if  1  could,  would  per- 
-^tiadc  you  not  like  a  boor  to  m.y  in  my  presence  tJiat  I  dcstre 
"n^j  beloved,  whom  t  value  above  all  men,  to  i>crish, 

\  saw  that  they  were  fictting  exasperated  with  one  another. 
o  1  made  a  joke  with  him  and  $:ud  :  O  Ctesippus,  I  think  that 
^^  must  allow  the  strangers  to  use  lanf^uagc  in  their  own  way, 
Oc!  not  quarrel  with  them  about  words,  but  be  thankful  for 
''^at  they  give  us.  If  ihcy  know  how  to  destroy  men  in  such 
n«ay  as  to  make  good  and  sensible  men  out  of  bad  and  fooliiili 
&«»— whether  this  is  a  discovery  uf  their  own,  or  whether  they 
^-Xc  krarned  from  some  one  cist  this  new  sort  of  death  and 
*^stniction  which  enables  them  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  man  and 
*^t  a  good  one  in  his  place^if  Ihey  know  this  (and  they  do 
^«w  this — at  any  rate  they  said  just  now  that  this  was  the 
*^iiet  of  thdr  newly-discovt^red  art)^et  them,  in  their  phrasc- 
t«::*gy,  destroy  the  youth  and  make  him  wise,  and  all  of  us  with 
'<^i-  Biit  if  you  yjMing  men  do  not  like  to  trust  your5;rlvcs 
*tli  them,  then  fiat  txp^rimrntHm  m  eerp&rs  smis ;  I  will  be 
*^  Carian  on  whom  they  shall  operate.  And  here  I  offer  my 
Wl  pc'rsoD  to  DionyttwIoniTt ;  hp  may  put  mt*  Into  the  |iot^  like 
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Mcclca  the  Colchian,  kill  mc,  pickle  mc,  cat  mc,  if  he  will  ooiy 


make  mc  i;ood. 
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CtcstpiMift  Slid :  And  1,  Socrates,  2m  ready  to  commit  m; 
to  the  strangers;  they  may  skin  mc  alive,  if  they  plcue  t^uul  I 
ani  pretty  well  skinned  by  them  already),  if  only  my  skin  is 
made  at  last,  not  like  tliat  of  Mar^yas,  into  a  leathern  bottle, 
but  into  a  piece  of  virtue.  And  here  is  Dionysodorus  fancying 
that  [  am  angry  with  him, when  really  I  am  not  an^ry  at  all; 
I  do  but  contradict  him  when  I  think  that  he  is  speaking  im* 
pnjpcrly  lo  me;  and  you  must  not  confound  abu«c  and  contra- 
diction, O  illustrious  Dionyaodorus ;  for  they  are  quite  difTeTenl 
thingH, 

Cotitt^iction  I  said  Dionysodorus ;  why,  there  never  was  such 
a  thing. 

Certainly  there  is,  he  replird  ;  th(?R*  c^n  he^  no  qiiCAtion  of 
that.     Do  you,  Dionysodorus,  mainlain  that  there  i?>  not? 

Vou  will  ncvLT  prove  Ui  m<-',  he  «aid,  tJiat  you  have  heard  anj 
one  contradicting  any  one  else. 

Indeed,  fcaid  Cteiippus;  tlun  now  you  may  hear  me  contra- 
dicting Dionynodoruft, 

Are  you  prepared  to  nialcc  that  good? 

CcTtainly,  he  j^iid. 

Well,  have  not  all  things  worda  expressive  of  them  ^ 

Of  their  existence  or  of  their  non-existence^  ' 

Of  their  existence. 

Yes.  Ctesippu:;,  and  we  just  now  proved,  as  you  may  rcmem-  >fl 
bcr,  that    no  man  could  nilirm  a  ncj^ative;    for  no  one  coul' 
affirm  that  >vhiGh  \s  not. 

And  what  docs  that  ^gmfy^  said  Ctcsppus;  you  aivd  I  Aay 
contradict  all  the  same  for  that. 

But  can  wc  contKadict  one  another,  said  Dionysudorus,  wl 
both  i>r  us  arc  dcvcnbin^  the  ±cuuc  dilti^  ?     Then  wc  must 
t>c  speaking  the  same  thing? 

He  admitted  thaL 

Or  when  neitlicr  of  is  is  speaking  of  the  same  thing? 
then  neither  of  us  says  a  word  abjut  the  thing  at  all? 

He  ^rante^l  thai  also. 

But  wbcn  I  describe  something  and  you  describe  anoclKr 
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H  thini;,  or  1  sny  nuiiictliing  aiuI  you  »kiy  nt;Llitn({ — ist  there  uny 
B  contTudictJQti^     How  can  he  whu  speaks  coiUraOkt  hini   who 
B speaks  not? 
H      Here  CtcsippLus  was  silent;  and  I  in  my  astonishrncrnt  KakI: 

■  What  do  you   mean,  Dionysodorus?    I  have  often  heard,  and 

■  liavc  been  amaied  to  hear,  this  thesis  of  yours,  which  b  maiH' 
tmned  and  employed  by  the  disciples  of  ProtaRoraSn  and  otlicn 
before  thcni,  antl  wJiIch  to  me  appears  to  be  quite  woncJcrful, 
and  suicidal  as  well  as  destructive,  and  I  think  that  I  am  most 
likely  to  hear  the  truth  of  this  from  you_  The  diaum  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  an  falsehood  ;  a  man  muBt  cither  say  what 
is  true  or  say  nothing.     Is  not  that  your  position  ? 

He  assented. 

(But  if  he  cannot  speak  falsely,  m^y  he  not  think  falseiyf 
iVo,  he  cannot,  he  said. 
Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  false  opinion  ? 
No,  he  said. 
Then  there  is  n^  such  thing  as  tgnoiancet  or  men  who  are 
ignorant ;  for  is  not  ignorance,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  a  mis- 
take of  fact? 

Certainly,  he  said. 
And  that  is  impossible? 
Impossible,  he  replied. 

Arc  you  saying  this  as  a  paradox,  Dionysodorus ;  or  do  you 
seriously  maintain  that  no  man  is  ignorant? 
K       Refute  me,  he  saltL 

'  But  how  can  I  refute  you,  if,  as  you  say,  falsehood  is  im- 
possible? 

Very  true,  said  Euthydemus. 

Neither  did  I  tell  you  just  now  to  refute  nic,  said  Dionyso- 
dorus; for  how  can  I  tell  you  to  do  that  lAhich  is  not? 

O  Euthydcmus,  I  said,  !  have  but  a  dull  conception  of  these 

subtleties  and  excellent  devices  of  wisdom ;  I  am  afraid  that  I 

hardly  understand  them,  and  you  must  foi^ivc  ne  therefore  if 

87  1  ask  a  very  stupid  question :  if  there  be  no  falsehood  or  false 


Di)ijiion  or  ignorance, 

the 

re  can  be  no 

such  thi 

\\\^  as  erroneous 

action,  for  a  man  cannot 

fail  of  acting: 

as  he  is  acting- 

-that 

is 

what  you  mean } 

Yes,  he  replied. 
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.'.'.r.   Z£^^    -  ^Sfift.  _   wnl  «£ic  irx 

v.rr.    \.  fc:^-   vi/;  v-v:,  t-tniH- 

.- ^/C    far-    jiv»    ti,/n    S££   dfi  rai 

'*.'■  af'-  zr.r^y^i.^w^  k:  tie  vitrt^  -wbicEL  I 
"',": .  V    w  <>^  r.i*r^     i:^  ^arfofl  £  loam  yac  v^a£  to  mfce  <tf  ' 
v/  *:^*    ',jrf/::j^rj^jr^\f    Vd  =ac  =aci2  SKzr  t  cannoc  i^ice 

^^r*jt,'../  :-y;  «iic;  tii:  is  -ij-  oea=^;  ud  I  «A  tfaac  jot 

V/';*A*^  'M'.T*-.  /'y;,  I-ftfja jToixiia ?  I  said. 

y»  -.,  ','ii**:  fare,  h*;  *Af<L 

'/j^yfi  //h;if  jyfifKJ'/l';  r  I  said,  I  can  ooJy  suppose  that  you 
,1^'  A  f  ry  vtlv:  r/iAn,  who  omcs  to  us  in  the  character  of  a  gnat 
l'//ji  i4u,  afr'J  wli'i  knows  when  to  answer  and  when  not  to  answer 

*iiit\  /f'/w  ytm  will  ii'^  open  your  mouth  at  all^  because  you 
I'M'/'/  fh:rf  y'*»j  //ij^ht  not, 

V'fii  |Jt;iti'j  h':  -^tid,  inntead  of  answering.  But  if,  my  good  sir, 
y'fii  .uhnit  tJut  I  arn  wj»e,  answer  as  I  tell  you, 

i  niiji|joH4:  ilj:it  f  niUNt  obey,  for  you  are  master.  Put  the 
j|iii  Ml  ion. 

An-  til'!  tliinjj:*  which  have  sense  alive  or  Ufcless? 

'Ihiy  iirr  n\\vt\ 

AjiiI  ilu  ynu  know  *if  any  word  which  is  alive? 

I   l.llMInt  ti,iy  Ihal    \  l1n. 

■J  Inn  wliy  fliil  ymi  ask  iir-  wh;il  sense  my  words  had? 

Whv'i  iH'r.ku^ir  I  \v:m  .itupid  and  made  >i  mistake.  And  yet, 
|iriha|i\  1  wai  li^^lit  afur  all  In  siiyin^  that  words  have  a  sense; 

tth.u  dn  yiiii  s.iy,  wist'  man?  If  1  was  not  in  crrorj  you  will 
11"!  irlnii-  nil',  .unl  all  your  wistlom  will  be  non-plusscd  ;  but  if 
I   dill    lall  intn  riToi,  then   a^^ain  you  arc  wron-j  in  saying  that 
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c  is  no  error,— and  Ihia  remark  was  made  by  you  not  quite 
!ar  ago,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however.  Dionysodorus  and 
hydcmus,  ihat  this  ar^iimcnt  is  aot  very  likely  to  advance : 
I  your  skill  in  llic  ^nbllclici  of  k^ic,  which  is  really  amazinK, 

not  found  out  the  way  of  throwing  another  and  not  falling 

reclf. 

tc^ppus  said :   Men  of  Chios,  Tliurii,  or  however  and  what- 

you  call  j'oursclvcs,  I  wonder  at  you,  for  you  seem  to  have 
objection  to  talking  nonsense. 

caring  that  there  would  be  high  words,  1  endeavoured  to 
he  Ctcsippus,  and  said  to  him:  To  you»  Clei^ippus,  I  must 
at  what  I  said  before  to  Cldnias — that  you  do  not  umler- 
d  the  peculiarity  of  these  phiJosoplicrs.  Tliey  arc  rot 
>uSj  but.  like  the  Egyptian  wizard,  Proteus,  they  lake  dif- 
n  forma  and  deceive  us  by  their  enchantments:  and  let  us* 
Menelaus,  refuse  to  let  them  go  until  they  show  themselves 
Id  in  carncat.  When  llicy  begin  to  be  in  earnest  their  full 
ity  will  appear:  let  us  then  beg  and  entreat  and  beseech 
n  to  shine  forth.  And  1  think  that  I  had  belter  once  more 
bjt  the  form  in  which  I  pray  to  behold  them ;  that  will  be 
iidc  to  them,     I  will  go  on  where  I  left  off  before,  as  well 

can,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  luuch  their  hearts  ami  move 
1  to  pity,  and  that  when  they  sec  me  deeply  serious  and 
"cstcd,  they  may  also  be  serioas.  You,  Cleinias,  I  ^aid,  shall 
Ind  me  at  what  i)oint  we  left  off.  Did  wc  not  agree  that 
>9ophy  sliould  be  .studied?  and  was  not  that  our  conclusion? 
es,  he  replied. 

nd  philosophy  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge?  | 

ca.  he  said. 

nd  what  knowledge  ought  wc  to  acquire?     Is  not  the  simple 
fcr  to'tliat,  A  knowledge  that  will  do  us  good? 
srtainly,  he  said. 

nd  should  wc  be  zny  the  belter  if  we  went  about  having  a 
vledgc  of  the  places  where  most  gold  was  hidden  in  the 
a?  I 

a'haps  we  shonlH,  hi;  $atd. 

bit  have  we  not  already  proved,  1  said,  that  we  should  be 
\  the  better  off,  even  if  without  trouble  and  digging  all  Ihc 

thai  thcne  is  in  the  earth  were  ours?    And  if  we  knew  Irow 
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to  coavcrt  rionc^  into  gold,  tlic  knowJcdgc  vroulJ  be  of  no  value 
to  uts  ualc»8  tfc  alao  knew  how  lo  use  llic  ffidd?  Do  you  oot 
rumcmbcr?  I  said. 

I  quiiL-  rcnK-rabcr,  he  6iM. 

Nor  would  Any  other  kinjwicdgc:,  whether  of  iiTonc>'-nuikin^, 
or  of  mcdicinct  qt  of  any  Qihcr  art  whidi  know^  only  how  iv 
luakc  a  Lhin^;  aTid  not  to  ubc  tliai  whicli  Is  made,  be  of  any  use 
to  us*    Is  not  that  true? 

He  agreed. 

And  if  then*  \vere  'a  knuwiedge  wlikh  wan  able  to  nuike  men 
immortal]  without  giving  Ihcm  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to  use 
the  Immortality,  neithtT  wouM  there  be  any  use  In  that,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  analogy  of  the  previous  inuanccs^ 

To  all  thii  he  ^igrced. 

Then,  niy  dear  boy,  1  said,  the  knowledge  which  we  want  {«.i 
one  that  uac:^  as  well  a9  makes? 

True,  he  said. 

And  our  desire  is  not  to  be  skilful  lyre-makent,  or  artists  of 
that  sort — lar otherwise;  for  with  ihcifi  the  art  which  makes  is 
one,  and  the  art  which  uses  is  another.  Having  to  do  with  the 
fame,  the>-  are  divided :  for  tlie  art  which  makes  and  the  art 
which  plays  on  the  lyre  differ  widely  from  one  arvother.  Atn  1 
not  right? 

He  agreed. 

And  clearly  wc  do  not  want  the  art  of  the  flutc-niakcr ;  for 
tliat  i«  another  of  t)ie  same  sort? 

He  assented. 

Bin  suppose,  I  snid,  that  wc  were  to  learn  the  art  of  making 
speeches*— would  that  be  the  art  which  would  make  us  happy? 

I  think  not,  rejoinc<:l  Cleiniaa. 

And  what  proof  have  you  of  that?    I  asked. 

I  sec,  he  replied,  that  there  are  some  composers  of  speeches 
who  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  speeches  which  They  make, 
just  as  the  makers  of  lytes  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  lyres ; 
and  aHo  some  who  are  of  themselves  imable  to  compose 
speeches^  but  arc  able  to  use  the  speeches  which  the  oUicrs 
make  for  them ;  and  this  proves  tliat  the  art  of  making  speeches 
is  not  the  same  as  the  art  of  using  them. 

Vcs^  I  said;  and  that  I  take  to  beasuHicient  proof  that  the  art 
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|i  of  making  ^tpccchcs  l»  rot  one  which  VkAW  make  a  maii  happy. 
And  yet  1  did  think  that  (he  art  which  wc  have  so  long  l>ccii 
seeking  might  be  dLtcovcrctl  \v\  that  direction ;  for  the  composers 
of  a;pL'<xh<;«,  whenever  I  meet  tiKm,  always  appear  to  me  to  Im 
very  extraordinary  m^^^  CIcini^Ls,  and  their  art  is  lofty  and 
divine,  anc!  no  wonder.  For  their  art  is  a  j^art  of  the  great  art 
190  of  enchantment,  and  hanUy,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  it :  and  whereas 
the  art  of  the  enchanter  i!<  a  mode  of  cimrming  snukc^and 
s^Mdcr^  and  scorpions,  and  other  monsters  and  pe?Etf<,  this  art 
acts  upon  dicasts  and  ccclcsjasts  and  hcxljes  of  men,  for  the 
charming  and  con«c>Iing  of  them.     Do  you  agree  with  me? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  think  that  you  are  quite  right 

Wliitlicr  tlicn  shall  we  go,  I  ^^td,  and  to  what  art  shall  we 
[have  recourse? 

1  do  not  sec  my  way,  he  !taid. 

But  I  think  that  I  do,  I  replied. 

And  what  bt  your  notion?  asked  Clelnias. 

I  think  that  the  art  of  the  general  is  above  all  otliers  the  one 
[of  which  the  possession  is  most  likely  to  make  a  man  happy. 

I  do  not  tliink  that,  he  said. 

Why  not?  I  said- 

The  art  of  the  general  is  surely  an  art  of  hunting  mankind. 

What  of  tliat?   1  said 

Why,  he  ?caid,  no  art  of  hunting  extendi  bc>*ond  hunting  and 
capturing;  and  when  the  prey  is  taken  they  cannot  use  it;  hut 
the  huntsman  or  fmhcrman  hands  it  over  to  the  cook,  and  the 
geometricians  and  astronomers  ^nd  calculators  (who  all  belong 

»to  the  hunting  class,  for  they  do  not  make  their  diagrams,  but 
only  find  out  that  which  was  previously  contained  in  ihcm) — 
they,  I  say,  not  bcinf;  able  to  use  but  only  to  catch  their  pay, 
hand  over  their  inventions  to  the  dialecticians  to  be  applied  by 
them,  If  they  have  any  sense  in  them. 

»Good,  1  said,  faire^^t  and  wisest  Cleinias.  And  is  this 
tnic? 
Certainly,  he  »ai<I ;  just  as  a  general  when  he  takes  a  city  or 
a  camp  hands  over  his  new  acquisition  to  the  statesman,  for  he 
does  not  know  how  to  use  them  himself;  or  as  the  quaiM^^cr 
transfers  the  quaih  to  the  keeper  of  them.  If  wc  are  looking 
^  for  that  ^ft  which  ij4  to  nuke  us  blessed,  and  which  \&  able  to 
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lutc  that  which  it  mako  or  t^cs,  the  art  of  the  gcncnl  is  not    1 
the  one,  and  some  other  must  be  found.  I 

Cri.  And  do  )rou  mean  to  say,  Socrated,  thftt  the  youngrto'  J 
said  that>  ■ 

5(V.  Arc  you  incredulous.  Cnto?  I 

Cru  Indeed,  I  am  ;  for  if  he  Kiid  thai,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  V 
needs  neither  Euthydemus  nor  any  one  cbc  to  be  hia  instructor.       I 

Soc.  Perhiipn  T  niay  have  fot^ttcn^  and  Ctesippus  wa»  tbc  I 
real  answerer.  I 

Cru  Cle^ippus!   non?icniK,  ^M 

5<v.  AIJ  I  know  is  that  I  heard  these  words,  and  thai  they  fl 
were  not  spoken  either  by  Euthydcnius  or  Dioiiysodonis.  I  ^ 
d«fc  say,  my  g<j«]  Crito,  lluil  ihcy  tnay  have  been  snx^kai  by  i 
soinc  superior  pcrwn :  that  I  heard  thein  I  am  certain.  fl 

Cri.  Ye:s  Indeed,  Socntle\  by  sonic  tjnc  a  yooti  deal 
<cuperlor,  as  I  should  be  disposed  to  think.  But  did  you  carf>' 
the  search  any  further,  and  <ild  you  find  the  an  which  you 
were  seeking?  M 

Sgc.  Find!   my  dear  sir,  no  indeed.     And   wc  cut  a   poor' 
figure;  wc  were  Ukc  children  after  tarks,  always  on  the  point  of 
catching  the  art,  which  was  alway**  getting  away  from  us.     Sut 
why  should   I  repeat  the  whole  story?     At  last  we  came  to 
the   kingly  art,  and  enquired   whetlier   that  gave   and   caused 
happiness,  and  then  we  got  into  a  labyrinth,  and  when  wc] 
thought  wc  were  at  the  end,  came  out  again  at  the  begianio 
having  still  to  seek  as  much  as  ever 

CVi  How  did  that  happen,  Socrates? 

'S4X.  I  will  tell  you ;  the  kingly  art  was  idenlified  by  tis 
the  political 

Cti,  Well,  and  what  came  of  that? 

Soc,  To  this  royal  or  political  art  all  the  arts,  including  that^ 
of  the  general,  seemed  to  render  up  Uic  supremacy,  as  to  th< 
only  one  which  knew  how  to  u*Hr  that  which  they  credited.  He 
obviously  was  the  very  art  which  wc  were  seeking — the  art 
which  is  the  source  of  good  government,  and  which  may  be 
dcHcribedj  in  the  language  of  Aeschylus,  as  alone  silling  at  the 
helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  piloting  and  governing  all  tilings, 
and  utilizing  them.  ^^m 

Cru  And  wx-re  you  not  right,  Socrates?  ^H 
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H  Soc.  You  shall  judge,  Crito,  if  you  arc  wilting  lo  hear  what 
Hrollowed ;  for  wc  resumed  the  enquiry,  and  a  question  of  this 
HMft  was  asked :  Doc5  this  kingly  art,  having  \X\va  supreme 
HJUtliority,  do  anything  for  us?  'I'o  be  sure,  was  the  answer. 
■And  would  not  you,  Crito^  say  the  same? 
H     Cri.  Yes  I  should. 

H  Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  tliat  the  kingly  art  docs?  If 
■medicine  were  supposed  to  have  supreme  authority  over  the 
^bubpidinatc  arts,  and  i  were  to  ask  you  a  similar  qucslion  about 
^Blo^you  would  m.^  that  it  produces  health? 

■  CM.  1  should. 

'         Soc^   Ard  what  of  your  own  art  of  husbandry,  stipposmg 

r     that   to  have  supreme  authority  over  the  subject  art:*— what 

n?  docs  that  do?    Does  it  not  supply  us  with  the  fruits  of  the 

'     earth? 

I         Cri.  Yes, 

f         Soc.  And  what  does  the  kingly  art  do  when  invested  with 

supreme  power?     Perhaps  you  may  not  be  ready  with  an 

answer  ? 
I         Cri.  Indeed  I  am  not,  Socmtes. 

■  Soc.  No  more  were  wc,  Crito.  But  at  any  rate  you  know 
Httat  if  this  is  the  art  which  we  were  seeking,  it  ouglit  to  be 

H     CW.  Certainly. 

H     Soc.  And  surely  it  ought  to  do  us  some  good? 

H      Cri.  Certainly,  Socrates, 

H     Soe.  And  Clcinias  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 

■knowledge  is  the  only  good. 

■  CrL  Vcs,  that  was  what  you  were  saying. 

■  Sec,  All  the  other  results  of  politics,  and  they  arc  many,  as 
HXor  example,  wealth,  freedom^  tranquillity,  were  neither  good 
■nor  evil  in  thc:mselvcs ;  but  the  political  science  ought  to  make 
■us  wise,  and  impart  wisdom  to  us,  if  that  is  the  science  which 
■19  likely  to  do  us  good,  and  make  us  happy. 

■  Cri.  Yes ;  that  was  tlte  conclusion  at  which  you  had  arrived, 
■according  to  your  report  of  the  conversation. 

■  Scc^  And  docs  the  kingly  art  make  men  wise  and  good? 

■  Cri,  Why  not»  Socrates  ? 

■  Soc.  What,  all  men,  and  in  every  respect  ?   and  teach  them 
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all    the  arts^— ^arpcntcrlDg,   and    cobbliog,  and   the    rot  of 
thomP 

Cri.  I  do  not  think  that,  Socrates. 

Sec.  But  then  lAhat  is  ihU  knowledge,  and  what  arc  «r  id 
do  ^^ith  it?  For  it  is  not  the  source  of  any  tt"orks  which  ait 
neither  good  dot  cvit,  iter  of  any  knowledge,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  itself;  what  then  can  it  be,  and  what  arc  wc  to  do 
with  it  ?  Shall  wc  say,  Crito,  that  it  is  the  know  ledge  by 
which  we  ;tre  to  m;kkc  other  men  good  f 

Cri.  By  all  means, 

So€'  And  in  what  will  the>'  be  good  and  useful  ?  Shall  wc 
repeat  that  they  will  make  others  good,  and  that  these  others  1 
will  make  others  again,  without  ever  determining  in  wliat  they  I 
are  to  be  good  ;  for  wc  have  put  aside  the  results  of  politics,  as 
1hc>'  are  called.  This  U  the  old,  old  aong  aver  acain ;  and  wc 
are  just  as  far  as  ever,  if  not  farther,  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  Of  science  of  happine;^ 

Cri,  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  do  ap[3car  to  have  got  into  a  great 
perplexity. 

Sgc.  Thereupon,  Crito,  secin;:  that  1  was  on  the  point  of 
shipwreck,  1  lifted  up  my  voice,  and  earnestly  entreated  and  *9 
called  upon  the  stmnjrers  to  save  me  and  the  youth  from  the 
whirlpool  of  ihe  argument :  they  were  our  Castor  and  Pollux, 
I  sai<l,  and  the>*  should  be  serious,  and  sliow  us  in  sober  earnest 
what  that  knowledge  was  which  would  enable  us  to  pass  the 
rest  of  mir  livts  in  happiness. 

Cri.  And  did  Kuthydtmus  show  you  this  knowledge? 

Sc<,  Yes,  indited ;  he  proceeded  in  a  lofty  stmin  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  VVoidd  yo«  rather,  Socrate*,  said  he,  that  1 
fthould  ?how  you  thi«  Icnowlcdgc  about  which  yo^\  are  doubting, 
or  shall  I  prove  that  you  already  have  it  ? 

Wh.itt  \  said,  .ire  you  blessed  with  sudi  a  power  as  this? 

Indeed  I  am. 

Then  1  would  much  ratlier  that  you  should  prove  me  to  havo 
auch  a  knowledge;  at  my  time  of  life  that  will  be  more  agree- 
able than  having  to  Icam. 

Then  tell  mc,  he  ^id,  do  you  know  anything^ 

V'ci,  I  XLid,  I  kiHfw  many  tilings,  but  not  anything  of  mud 
importance. 
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H     That  witi  do,  lie  said.     And  would  you  admit  that  anything 
Hlfl  what  it  ia,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  what  it  is  ? 
B      Certainly  not. 

■  And  did  you  not  say  thnt  >'ou  knew  something  ? 

I      I  did.  ■ 

H      If  you  know,  you  arc  Wnowirtg. 

^h     Certainly,  of  the  knowledf*c  wliich   I  have. 

^B     ThiLt  nidkd  no  diHcrencc  ;  —  atid  must  you  not,  if  you  arc 

Blkhowing,  knoA'  all  things } 

H      CctUtialy  nut,  I  ?iaid,  fur  there  are  iimny  olhcr  things  whkli 

^  I  do  not  know. 

And  if  you  do  not  know,  you  arc  not  knowmg. 
Yc^  friend^  uf  tliat  which  I  do  not  know. 
Still  you  arc  not  knowing,  and  you  said  just  now  that  you 
were  knowing ;  and  therefore  you  arc  and  are  not  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  things. 

That  is  a  prctt>'  clatter  of  words,  Euthydcmus ;  and  yet  I 
must  ask  you  to  explain  how  I  have  that  knowledge  which  we 
were  seeking.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  same  tiling 
cannot  be  and  not  be ;  and  therefore,  since  I  know  one  thing, 
that  1  know  all,  for  I  cannot  be  knowing  and  not  knowing 
at  the  tiame  time,  and  if  1  know  all  things,  then  I  must  have 
that  knowledge?  May  1  assume  this  to  be  your  ingenious 
notion? 

Out  of  your  own  mouth,  Socrates,  you  arc  convicted,  he 
said. 

Weil,  but,  Euthydcmus,  I  S£ud,  h?ts  that  never  happened 
to  you  \  for  if  I  am  only  in  the  same  case  with  you  and  our 
beloved  DionyaodoruSj  I  cannot  compbin.    Tell  me,  then,  you 
two,  do  3'ou  not  know  some  things,  and  not  know  others? 
Ccrt^nly  not,  Socrates,  said  Uionyf^odoruit. 
Wiiat  do  y^\x  mean,  I  said ;  do  you  know  nothing? 
Nay,  he  replied,  we  do  know  something. 
94     Then,  I  said,  you  know  all  things,  if  you  know  anything? 


Yes,  all  things,  he 

said; 

and   that   is 

as   tnic   of  you 

as 

of  us. 

0,  indeed,   I 

said, 

what 

a    wonderful 

thing,  and    what 

a 

^rcat   blessing! 

And 

do  all  other  men 

know  all  things 

or         J 

nothing? 

1 
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Certainly,  he  replied  \  they  cannot  know  some  thinifs-  ^^ 
not  know  oUicrs,  ^nd  be  at  the  vavxc  time  knowing  anij  no: 
knowing. 

Tlicn  what  is  the  inference  ?    I  said. 

They  all  know  aJl  things,  he  replied*  if  they  know  one 
thing. 

O  hc»vcns,  Dion y sod oruS(  I  said,  I  see  now  th;it  you  2n;  in 
earnest  ;  Iiardly  have  I  pot  you  lo  thai  point  And  do  jwu 
re;itly  and  truly  know  oJI  things,  including  caqientcring  aiij 
leather-cutting? 

Certainly,  be  said. 

And  do  you  know  stitching? 

Yes,  by  the  godi^  we  do,  and  cobbling,  too. 

And  do  you  know  things  such  as  the  numbers  of  the  stars 
and  cf  the  sand  ? 

Certainly;  did  you  think  that  we  should  say  No  to  that? 

]Jy  Zcu3,  said  Ctcsippus,  interrupting,  I  only  wish  that  you 
would  give  me  sonic  proof  which  would  enabtc  mc  to  know 
wheliier  ycu  «iy  truly. 

What  proof  shall  I  give  you  ?  he  said. 

Will  yoti  tell  mc  how  mauy  teeth  Euthydemus  has?  and 
Euthydemus  shall  tell  how  many  teeth  you  havc- 

Wili  you  not  take  our  word  that  we  know  all  things  ? 

Certainly  not,  said  Ctcsippus ;  you  must  further  tell  us  this 
one  thing,  and  then  we  shall  know  that  you  arc  speaking  iJie 
truth  •  if  you  teil  us  the  number,  and  we  count  them,  and  j-ou 
arc  found  to  be  right,  wc  will  believe  the  rest.  They  fancied 
that  Ctcsippus  was  making  game  of  ihcm,  and  they  refused, 
and  they  would  only  say,  in  answer  lo  each  of  his  questions, 
that  they  knew  all  things.  For  at  last  Clesippus  began  to 
throw  off  all  restraint ;  no  question  in  fact  v.'as  too  bad  for 
him  ;  he  would  ask  them  if  they  knew  tlie  foulest  tlung*^  and 
ihcy,  like  wild  boare,  came  rushing  on  his  blows,  and  fearlessly 
replied  that  they  did.  At  last,  Crito,  I  too  was  carried  away 
by  my  incicdulity,  and  asked  Eutliydcmus  whether  Dioiiyso- 
dorus  could  dance. 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  can  he  vault  among  swords,  and  turn  upon  a  wheel,  at 
his  age  ?  has  he  got  to  such  a  hdght  of  skill  as  that  ? 
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He  call  do  anything,  lie  satd. 

And  did  you  always  know  this? 

Always,  be  said. 

When  you  were  diiUlrcn,  ;ind  ^t  your  birtli? 

They  both  said  tliat  ihcy  did. 

This  wc  could  not  believe.  And  Euthydcmus  said;  You  arc 
incnrdulous,  Socrates. 

Ycft,  I  said,  and  I  might  well  be  incredulous,  if  I  did  not 
Icnow  that  you  arc  wise  men. 

But  if  you  will  answer,  he  said,  I  will  make  you  confess  to 
similar  marvels. 

Well,  I  said,  there  is  nothing  that  I  should  like  better  tlian 
to  be  self-convicted  of  this,  for  if  I  am  really  a  wise  man,  which 
I  never  knew  before,  and  you  will  prove  to  me  thai  I  know 
and  have  always  knowa  all  things,  there  is  nothing  in  life  that 
would  be  a  greater  gain  to  mc  than  that- 

Answcr  then,  he  said. 

Ask,  I  said,  and  I  will  answer. 

Do  you  know  something,  Socrates,  or  nothing? 

Something,  I  said. 

And  do  you  know  with  what  you  know,  or  with  something 
else? 

With  what  I  know ;  and  I  s^ipposc  that  you  mean  with  my 
soul? 

Are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  asking  a  question  whai 
you  arc  asked? 

Well,  I  said;  but  then  what  am  I  to  do?  for  [  will  do 
whatever  you  bid ;  when  I  do  not  know  what  you  arc 
asking,  you  tell  me  to  answer  nevertheless,  and  not  to  ask 
again. 

Why,  you  surely  have  sonic  notioa  of  my  meaning,  lie 
said. 

Yes.  I  replied. 

Well,  then,  answer  according  to  your  notion  of  my  meaning. 

Ycs,  I  said  ;  but  if  the  question  which  you  ask  in  one  sense 
is  understood  and  answered  by  me  in  another,  will  that  please 
you— if  I  answer  what  is  not  to  the  point  ? 

That  will  please  iw^  very  well  ;  but  will  rot  please  you 
(equally  well,  as  I  imagine. 
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I  certainly  will  not  answer  tmlcss  I  undersUnd  yoti,  1] 
said. 

You  will  not  answer,  he  said,  accovding  to  your  view  of  tbe^ 
mcaniiit  because  you  will  be  prating,  and  arc  an  ancknt. 

Now  I  saw  tliai  he  was  getting  angry  until  me  for  drauii^l 
distiDCtfon^  when  he  wanted  to  catch  mc  in  his  spnnj^cs  ofj 
words.     And    I   remembered   that  Connus  ^^as  always  anpyi 
with  me  when  I  opposed  him,  and  then  be  neglected  me,  be* , 
cause  he  thought  that  1  wait  stupid ;  and  at  I  wa.<  intending  to 
go  to  Huthydcmua  as  a  papil^  I  thought  that  I  had  better  let 
him  have  his  way,  as  he  might  think  mc  a  blockhead,  and  re- 
fuse to  take  me.     So  I  Skild :  You  arc  a  far  better  dialcctidaa 
than  myself,  Muthydemus,  for  I  have  never  made  a  prorc3si>oii 
of  tlie  art,  aad  thercfon;  do  as  you  say ;   aslc  your  quc«tioiu 
once  qu>rc,  and  I  will  answer. 

An5\ier  then,  he  said,  again,  whether  you  knot^'  what 
know  with  somctliing,  or  with  nothing 

Ycis,  I  said ;   I  know  with  my  -souU 

I  The  man  wA\  answer  more  than  the  question  :  for  I  did 
you,  he  said,  witii  what  you  know,  but  whether  you 
w-ith  something.  

Again  1  replied,  Through  ignorance  I  have  afwwwed  too 
much,  but  I  ho|>e  that  you  will  forgive  mc  And  now  I  will 
answer  simply  that  I  always  know  what  I  know  with  some* 
thing. 

And   is  that   something,  he   rejoined,  always  the   same, 
.■sometimes  one  thing,  an<)  sometimes  another  thing? 

Always,  I  replied,  when  I  know,  1  know  with  this. 

Will  you  not  cease  adding  to  your  answers? 

My    fear    is    tliat    thi^    word    ^ilways'    may    get   us    int 
trouble. 

You,  perlmps.  but  certainly  not  u».     And  now  answer : 
you  always  know  with  this? 

Alwi'ays ;  since  I  am  required  to  withdraw  the  u^rds  '  wlien 
I  know.' 

You  always  know  with  this,  or,  always  knowings  do  you  knc 
some  thine:**  with  this,  and  some  things  with  something  cls*^ 
do  you  know  all  thinca  with  this? 

All  that  I  know,  I  replied,  I  know  with  this. 
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H     Then.-  ag^n,  Socrates^  he  .said,  the  JtJJilioa  i»  uipcrflucnis. 
H    Well,  then,  I  saki,  I  w-Ul  take  away  the  words  'that  I  knov/ 
H     Na/i  taWc  nothing  away ;   I  Uc^rc  no  r>ivuun*  of  you  ;   but 
Bet  mc  ask :   Would  >-ou  be  able  to  know  all  things,  if  you  did 
Blot  know  all  tJiiags? 
V    Quite  impos^blc. 

W  And  now,  he  said,  you  may  add  on  whatever  you  hke,  for 
you  confess  that  you  know  all  things. 

PI  suppoM!  that  i9  true,  I  said,  if  my  quaUfication  implied  in 
the  words  "  Uiat  I  know'  is  not  allowed  to  stand ;  and  so  1  do 
know  all  tbinj^. 

And  Jiave  you  not  admitted  that  j-riu  alway*  know  all  things 
^  with  that  whieh  you  know,  whether  you  nuke  the  addition  of 
'  wlien  you  know  them'  or  not  ?  for  >t>u  have  acknowledged  that 
you  have  al\ia>^  and  at  once  known  all  things,  ihat  is  to  say, 
when  >'ou  were  a  child,  and  at  j-our  birth,  and  when  >"OU  were 
growing  up,  and  before  you  were  bom,  and  before  the  heaven 
and  earth  existed,  you  knew  all  things,  if  you  a1wa>'s  know 
them;  and  I  swear  tJiat  you  ^Itall  always  eontmue  to  know 
them»  if  I  am  of  the  mind  to  make  you. 

■  But  I  hope  tliat  you  will  be  of  that  mind,  reverend  Euth^ 
dcmus,  I  said,  if  you  are  really  speaking  the  truth,  and  yet  I 
a  little  doubt  your  jx>wer  to  accomplish  this  unic?i$  you  have 

■  the  help  of  your  brother  Dionysodorus  ;   then  you  nuy  do  it 

■  Tdl  mc  now,  both  of  you,  for  although  in  tlic  main  [  cannot 
p  doubt  that  I  really  do  know  all  things,  when  I  am  told  so  by 

men  of  your  piodigious  wisdom — how  caji  I  say  that  I  know 
such  things,  Euthydcmus,  as  that  the  good  arc  unjust;  come, 

»do  I  know  that  or  not  7 
CcTtatnly^  you  know  that. 
WTiai  do  I  know  ? 
That  the  good  arc  not  unjust^ 
197      Quite  true,  I  said  ;  and  I  have  always  known  that ;   but  the 
qvcftion  is,  where  did  I  learn  that  the  good  arc  unjust? 

I      Nowhere,  said  Dionysodoni-H. 
Then,  I  said,  I  do  not  know  this. 
You  are  ruming  tlic  ar^ment,  said  Euthydcmus  to  Dion>'so- 
dorus ;  he  will  be  proved  not  to  know,  and  then  after  all   he 
^  will  be  knowing  and  not  knowing  at  the  suiic  lime. 
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DionyBodoms  blushed.  I 

I  turned  to  the  other,  and  sald^  What  do  )'ou  think,  Euthy* 
dcmiu  ?  Docs  your  omniscient  brother  appear  to  you  to  ha^'t 
made  a  mbtake? 

What,  replied  Dionysodonts  in  an  instant ;  am  I  tlic  brocbcr 
of  Euthydcinus? 

Tbcretipon  1  said,  Please  not  to  interrupt,  my  good  friend,  or 
prevent  £uthydcmu9  from  proving  to  mc  that  I  know  the  good 
to  be  unju*ft;  such  a  lesson  you  might  at  least  allow  mc  to 
Icam. 

You  are  running  away,  Socmtcs,  said  DiooyMKlortLs,  and  re- 
fusing to  answer. 

No  H-ondcr,  I  said,  for  I  am  not  a  match  for  one  of  you,  aad 
a  fortiori  I  must  run  away  from  two.  I  am  no  Heracles ;  ^nd 
even  llcraelcs  could  not  tight  against  the  Hyilra,  who  wa(  x 
she^Sophi^,  and  had  the  wit  10  shoot  up  many  new  heads  wlicn 
one  of  them  was  cut  off;  especially  ulicn  he  aaw  a  second 
monster  of  a  sea*crab^  who  was  also  a  Sophist^  and  appeared  to 
have  newly  arrived  from  a  sca-vo>^agc,  baring  down  upon  bim 
from  the  left,  opening  his  mouth  and  biting.  Then  he  called 
lolausr  ^^  ncphcu-,  to  his  help,  and  he  ably  succoured  him; 
but  if  my  lolaus,  who  is  Patn^cles  the  statuary,  were  to  comc 
he  would  make  a  bad  bu^ines!^  worse. 

And  now  that  you  have  delivered  yourself  of  this  strain,  »ai<l 
DionysodoruN,  will  you  inform  mc  whether  lolaus  was  lb* 
nephew  of  Heracles  any  more  than  he  is  yours? 

I  suppose  that  I  had  best  answer  you,  Diony^fodoras  1  fsA^ 
for  you  will  insist  on  asking — that  I  pretty  well   know— ot*M 
of  envy,  in  order  to  prevent  mc  from  leaming  the  msdom   ^n 
Eulhydcmus. 

Then  answer  mc^  he  said. 

Well  then,  I  said,  I  can  only  reply  that  lolaus  ^-as  not  ir»y 
nephew  at  all,  but  the  nephew  of  Heracles;  and  his  father  w^*" 
not  my  brother  Pairoclcs,  but  Iphicles,  who  has  a  name  ralh-^ 
like  his,  and  was  the  brother  of  Heracles,  m 

And  is  Palroclc-s  he  said,  your  brother?  I 

Yea.  t  said,  he  is  my  half  brother,  the  son  of  my  mother*  b^fl 
not  of  n»y  father.  ^B 

Then  he  i-4  ajid  is  not  your  brother,  ^^| 


I 
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\   Not  b)'  ihe  same  father,  my  good  man,  1  said,  for  Chacrc- 
dcnius  was  his  father,  and  mine  was  Sophronlscus. 

fAnd  wa-s  Sojihroniscus  a  fattier*  and  Chaeredcmos  also? 
Vcte.  i  said ;  the  formirr  was  mine,  and  the  latter  his  father, 
>      Then,  he  said,  Chaercdcmua  is  not  a  father. 
He  is  no!  my  father.  I  said. 

But  can  a  father  be  other  than  a  fatlicr?  or  arc  you  the  same 
a  stone? 
1  certainly  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  stone,  1  said,  though  T 

afraid  that  )'ou  may  prove  me  one. 
Are  you  not  other  thar  a  stone? 
I  am. 

And  being  other  than  a  stone,  >'OU  arc  not  a  stone ;  and  bch^ 
othA'  than  gold,  you  arc  not  gold? 
B    Very  true- 

'   And  so  Chacredemus,  he  said,  bcinj;  other  than  ;l  f;ithcr,  is 
not  a  father? 
I  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  father,  I  replied. 
For  if,  said   Euthydcmus,  taking  up  the  argument,  Chaerc- 
niuL  b  a  father,  then  Sophroiiiscus,  being  other  than  a  father, 
oot  a  father;  and  you,  Socrates,  are  without  a  father. 
Cte»ippu.s  retorted :  And  \%  not  your  father  in  the  same  casCi 

he  is  other  tlun  my  father? 
Assuredly  not,  silid  Eu:hydenriui*> 
Then  he  is  the  same? 
He  ifl  the  same. 

I  cannot  say  that  J  like  the  connection ;  but  15  he  only  m^' 
Lther,  Euthydcmus,  or  is  he  the  father  of  all  other  men? 
Of  all  other  men,  he  icplied.    Do  you  suppose  that  he  is  a 
father  and  not  a  father? 
K    Certainly,  1  did  imagine  thai,  .said  Ctesippus> 

And  do  you  suppose  that  gold  is  not  ^olc).  or  that  a  man  is 
not  a  man  ? 

tThcy  arc  not  'm  pari  moUria,'  Eulhydemu.s,  said  Ctcsippus, 
tid  you  had  belter  take  care,  for  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose 
Uiai  your  father  is  the  fatlier  of  all* 

■  But  he  is,  he  replied. 

What,  of  men  only^  said  Ctesippus,  or  of  horses  and  of  all 
^ther  animaU? 

■  n 
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Of  all.  he  ^^1 

And  your  niothtv,  too,  U  ihc  cnoihcf  of  aQ  ?  ^^^| 

Yc*,  our  mother  (no,  ^^W 

Vc< ;  AxA  yt>ur  motlicr  has  a  progeny  of  sea-urchins  th«n?      I 
Yd  ;  and  your«,  he  aouj,  H 

And  gudgeons  and  puppies  and  pvgst  are  your  brotbcrfl?  H 

And  youra  too,  ^^^| 

And  your  ]JUpa  b  a  dog?  ^^^| 

And  io  is  yours,  be  said.  V 

Jf  you  will  answer  my  c)uc5tion9.  s&id  DionysodoruSt  I  will  I 
soon  extract  the  same  adntjsaJons  from  yyy^^  Ctcsippus*  Y<w  J 
say  Uiat  you  hate  a  tlc^.  ^^^| 

Yet,  a  villain  of  a  one,  said  Ctcsippus,  ^^^H 

And  he  h4»  puppica?  ^^^H 

Yes,  and  chcy  arc  very  like  him^lf.  ^^^| 

And  tlic  dog  \a  the  father  of  them? 

YcSf  be  said,   I  certainly   saw  him  and  tlie   inoilier  of  the 
puppies  come  togcihcip 
And  is  he  not  yours? 
To  be  sure  he  is. 

Then  he  ts  a  father,  and  he  is  yojrs;  ergo,  he  is  your  father, 
and  the  puppies  arc  your  brothers. 

Let  me  ^utk  you  one  Jittlc  question  more,  said  Dionysodorus, 
quickly  intcrpostngt  in  order  that  Ctesippus  might  not  get  io 
his  word :  You  beat  this  do^  ? 

Cltsippua  said,  laughing.  Indeed  I  do;  and  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  beat  you  i^^tead  yf  him* 
Then  yoj  beat  your  father,  he  said.  t^. 

I  should  liave  far  more  reason  to  beat  yours,  said  Ctcaippus ; 
what  could  he  have  been  thinking  of  when  he  begat  such  vrisc 
sons?  much  ijood  has  this  father  of  you  and  the  piipiMcs  who 
arc  >'our  brothers  got  out  of  this  wi-sdom  of  yours. 

But  ncitlicr  he  nor  you,  Ctcaippus,  hai/c  any  need  of  much 
gcwd. 
And  have  you  no  need.  EuthydcmuH?  lie  said. 
Neither  I  nor  any  other  man ;  for  tell  mc  now,  Ctesippus,  if 
you  think  it  i^ood  or  evil  for  a  man  who  is  sick  to  drink  medi- 
cine when  he  wants  it :  or  to  go  to  war  armed  rather  than 
unarmed. 
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Good,  I  say.  And  yet  [  know  th;Lt  1  am  going  to  be  caught 
in  one  of  your  charming  pii/zles. 

That,  he  replied,  you  will  discover^  if  you  answer;  for  swing 
that  you  admitted  medicine  to  be  good  for  a  man  to  drink, 
whtMi  wanted,  must  It  not  be  good  for  him  to  drink  aa  much 
a»  possible — a  cartload  of  hellebore  will  not  be  too  much  for 
him  ? 

Ctesijipus  said :  Certainly  not,  Futhydeinuii,  if  he  who  drink* 
be  as  big  as  the  statue  of  Uciphi. 

And  if,  he  said^  in  war  it  be  good  to  have  arms,  he  ought  to 
have  as  many  spc.irs  and  shields  as  podsiblc? 

Very  trae,  said  Ctcnippus ;  and  do  you  think  that  he  ought 
to  have  one  shield  only,  Euthydcmu!!,  and  one  apcar^ 

I  do. 

And  would  you  arm  Gciyon  and  BrJarcud  in  that  way^ 
Considering  the  skill  which  you  and  your  companion  have  in 
fighting  in  armuur,  I  thought  that  you  would  have  known 
better.  Here  Euthydemus  held  his  peace,  and  DJonyaodorufl 
returned  to  tlie  previous  answer. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  possession  of  gold  Is  ^uod? 

Yes,  said  Clcsippus,  and  the  more  the  belter. 

And  lo  have  money  cvcrj'wherc  and  always  ia  a  good  ? 

Ceitainly,  a  great  good,  he  said- 

And  you  admit  gold  lo  be  a  good? 

I  have  admitted  that,  he  repli;;d- 

And  ought  not  a  man  then  to  have  gold  everywhere  and 
ahh'ayit,  and  as  much  as  pos^ble  in  himwlf,  and  may  he  not  be 
deemed  the  happiest  of  men  who  has  three  talents  of  gold  in 
his  belly,  and  a  talent  in  his  head,  and  a  stater  of  gold  in 
cither  eye? 

Yes,  Kuthydemus,  said  Ctesippua;  and  the  Scythians  reckon 
those  who  have  geld  in  their  own  skulls  to  be  the  happiest  and 
bravest  of  men  (that  Is  only  another  inntance  of  your  manner 
of  speaking  about  the  dog  and  father),  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  ihcy  drink  out  of  their  own  skulls  grit  and  see 
the  inside  of  them*  and  hold  their  owa  head  in  their  hands. 
oo  And  do  the  Scythians  and  others  sec  that  which  has  the 
quality  of  vision,  or  that  which  has  not^  said  Cuthydcmus, 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  vision  clearly. 
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And  ^  you  also  see  that  wlucb  hiit  the  quality  of  viajon  ?  he 

Sid. 

Y«,Ido. 

Then  do  you  5cc  our  garmcDts? 

Y«. 

TbcD  OUT  g^nncnti:  have  the  quality  of  vtaon. 

They  can  sec  to  any  extent,  sakl  Ctcsippu&. 

What  can  tbcy  sec^  . 

Nothing :  but  you,  my  sweet  man.  may  pcriups  iinaipnc  that 
they  do  not  see;  and  ceftainly,  Euthydcmus.  you  do  seem  to 
mc  to  have  been  cai^t  nap^i^r  when  you  were  not  asleep, 
and  that  if  it  be  posscible  to  say  and  say  nothing — that  is  what 
you  arc  di^ng. 

And  may  there  not  be  a  silence  of  the  speaker^  said  Dtony 
ftodonis. 

Inipos^le*  said  Ctesippus, 

Or  a  speaking  of  the  silent } 

That  \a  still  mofe  impo«uble,  he  said. 

Rut  tvhcn  >'oii  speak  of  ^tonrs,  wood,  iron  bars,  do  you  not 
.4pcak  of  the  silent  ? 
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Xiynr^  'ih«  ipeabnj;  of  th«  silent/  the  silem  denoting  eitber  the  speaker  or 
the  Abject  of  the  speech,  eannoi  t<  |H'rfcelly  rcrxitred  In  Engtish.    Compurr 
ArisloL  Sq>h_  ELlt^chi, e.  ir- ( Pontes  ininsbiloo,  p, 9 > ;— 
■  Of  ambr^ous  prcipo^ttioaf  the  roHouin^  are  JnstAnec« ;—  ■ 

'  I  hope  thai  you  the  *nemy  msy  siuy*  ^ 

'  Mltom  unc  knovt^  tie  Loom.  I^ithcr  the  person  knowing  or  Okc  pcnon 
known  ts  here  affirmMl  to  knotr, 

'  What  one  ivccs  that  one  sees :  one  aces  a  pUlar :  er^o,  that  one  pilUr  wmo.. 

*  What  you  art  holding,  that  you  an :  jou  are  holding  a  stone :  et^oy  a  «tOAe 
you  arc. 

'  Is  a  speaking  of  the  Mlem  possble  ?  *'  The  sileat  '*  denotes  either  the  speaker 
or  itie  subject  of  speech, 

'There  arc  three  kinds  of  wnbigulty  of  term  or  proposition.  The  lim  b 
when  iherf  u  iiii  c^itul  linj^fi^tie  propriety  in  sever.t1  iitCerprct^liom ;  th^ 
second  when  one  u  improper  hut  custonurf ;  the  third  when  the  ambi^aitf 
arises  In  the  combination  of  clcn^ents  thitt  are  in  theni^lvcf  uiumbiguous,  as 
in  '^knowing  tetteix"  *'  Ktiowmg"and  "Ittlcre"  arc  perhaps  separately  oojun- 
hi^LOU^,  but  in  combination  uuy  inip]y  cither  that  (he  leitcn  ore  Lnowp,  or 
that  they  themselves  have-  knowledge-  Such  arc  the  modes  In  which  propQ- 
ations  and  lerikt»  riwy  W  ambif^uou^" 
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N^  w^en  I  pass  a  smithy ;  for  then  the  iron  bars  niakc  a 

k  tremendous  noise  and  outcr>'  if  they  arc  touched  :  so  that  here 

your  wisdom  is  strangely  niivt;il;en;  please,  however,  lo  IcU  me 

how  you  can  be  sBcnt  when  speaking  (1  diought  that  Ctcsippus 

was  put  upon  his  mettle  because  Clcinias  was  present). 

When  >'ou  are  silent,  said  Euthydcnius,  is  there  not  a  silence 
;  of  all  things? 
Yes,  he  said. 

But   if  speaking  things  jire   inclitdcd  in   all  thin^^s,  then  the 
sjxraVin^  are  silent. 

What,  said  Ctesippus;  then  all  thing's  arc  not  silent? 
Certainly  not  said  Eiithv'deinus> 
Thea  my  good  friend,  do  they  all  speak? 
Yes ;  those  which  speak. 

Nay,  said  Ctesippus,  but  the  question  which  I  ask  is  whether 
all  things  arc  sileru  or  speak  ? 

Neither  and  both,  said  Diony!;odonjs,  quicVly  interposingt ;  [ 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  '  non*plus«ed'  at  that  answer. 

Here  Ctesipims,  as   his  manner  was,  burst    into  a  rair  of 

laaghter:  he  said.  That  brotlicr  of  yours,  Euthydcmus.  lus  got 

into  a  dilemnu :  all  is  over  with  him.     Tliis  delighted  Cleinias. 

whose  laughter  made  Ctcsippus  ten  times  as  upioarious;  but  1 

,  cut  not  help  thinking  that  the  rt)gue  must  have  picked  up  this 

answer  from  them :  for  there  ha*:  been  no  wisdom  like  theirs  in 

lour  time.     Why  do  >x>u  laugh,  Cleini,Ts,  I  satd,  at  such  solemn 

land  beautiful  things? 

Why,  Soerato*,  said  Dionysodorus,  did  you  ever  sec  a  bcauti- 
|fiil  thing? 

Yes,  nionyaodon.i5»  I  replied,  1  have  seen  many. 
Were   they   other   than    the    be^iutifiil,   or   the   fi^rne    as   the 
Fbcautifitl  ? 

Now   I  was   in    a   great  quandary  at   having   to  answer   this 

^qiiostior,  and   I   thought  that  I  was  rightly  served   for  h;tvjng 

opened  my  mouth  at  all:    I  said  however,  They  are   not   Ihc 

same  a*  abi^lutc  beauty,  but    tliey  have   beauty  present  with 

cacli  of  tlicm. 

And  are  you  an  ox  because  an  ox  is  present  with  )'^u>  or  arc 
Rrou  Dionysodorus,  because  Dionysodorus  is  present  with  you? 
I      I  cntncnt  >'ou  not  to  say  that,  I  replied. 
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But  how.  he  said,  by  reason  of  one  thing  being  present  vnth 
another,  wii!  one  thinp  be  another? 

Is  titat  your  diflicuU)'?  I  said  For  I  was  beginning  to  imiUte 
thdr  skill,  on  which  my  heart  was  set> 

Of  course,  be  replied,  I  and  aII  the  world  are  in  a  difficulty 
about  the  non-cxistcnt. 

Wlvit  do  you  mean,  Dion>'9odonjs  ?  I  said.  Is  noE  the 
honourable  honourable  ard  the  base  base? 

I1iat,  he  said,  is  as  I  please. 

And  do  you  please? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  >-ou  will  admit  tlut  the  same  is  the  sam^  and  the  other 
other  i  for  surely  the  other  is  not  the  same ;  I  should  imagine 
that  even  a  child  will  hardly  deny  the  other  to  be  otiitr* 
But  I  think,  Dicn^'^uxjorus,  that  you  must  have  intentionally 
missed  the  last  question ;  fcr  in  i;cncml  you  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  good  workman,  and  to  do  the  dialectician's  business  cscd- 
lently  well. 

W1iit>  said  he,  is  the  business  of  a  good  workman?  tell  mt. 

the  first  place,  whose  business  is  hammering? 
e  smith  s. 

And  whose  the  making  of  pots? 

The  potters. 

And  who  h«L5  to  kill  ard  skin  and  mince  and  boil  and  roast^ 

The  cook,  I  said. 

And  if  a  man  does  his  business  he  docs  rightly? 

Certainly. 

And   the  business  of  tlic  cook  is  to  cut  up  and  skin  :   you 
have  admitted  that? 

Yc!t,  I  Iiave  admitted  tliat,  i>ut  you  must  not  be  too  scvtfC 
upon  me. 

Then  if  some  otic  were  to  kill  mince,  b^^l,  ma^t  \\\c  rcA,  be 
would  do  his  busineiis,  and  if  ht  were  to  hammer  the  smitl^ 
and  make  a  (»ot  of  ihe  potter,  he  would  do  their  buMne««H. 

Poiieidon,  1  ,<aid,  thi.^  iis  thr  crown  of  wisdom  ;  can  I  ever  hoP^ 
to  havf^  such  wisdom  of  my  own  ? 

And  would  you  be  able,  Socrales,  to  Ttco^\ze  this  wikl*^*' 
when  tt  ha<i  become  your  own  ? 

Certainly,  1  said,  if  you  will  allow  mc. 
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I       What,  be  said,  do  you  think  thai  you  know  what  is  your 

I  own?  J 

I       Yes,  I  do,  subject  to  your  coircction  ;  for  you  are  the  bottom, 

I  nnd  Kuthydemuft  Ls  the  top,  of  all  my  wisdom. 

I        Is  not  that  which  you  would  deem  your  own,  he  said,  tfiat 

I   which  you  have  xw  your  own  po^vcr,  and  which  you  are  able  to 

h  use  as  you  would  desire,  for  example,  an  ox  or  a  shccp—would 

I   you  not  think  that,  which  you  could  sell  and  give  and  sacrifice 

I  to  Any  god  whom  you  pl€7is<:d,  to  be  your  own,  and  tliat  which 

I   you  could  not  give  or  sell  or  sacrifice  you  .would  ibink  nf>t  to 

I   be  in  your  own  power? 

I       Yes,  I  said  (for  I   was  certain  that  somcUiing  good  would 

\  come  of  the  c)\je*tion?s  which  I   w;i?*  iinpticnt  t<j  hear);  yes, 

1   such  things,  and  sucli  ihinfis  only  arc  mine. 

I       Yes,  he  %ud,  and  you  would  mean  by  animals  living  bcing«? 

I       Yes,  I  said, 

[       You  admit   then,  that   those   nninals  only  nre   yount   with 

I  which  you  have  the  power  to  do  all  these  tiling  which  1  was  | 

I  just  naming,  -  j 

I       I  admit  that. 

I       Tlien,  after  a  pau^c,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be   lost  in  the 

[   contemplation  of  something  yrcat  he  said :    Tell   nic,  Socrates. 

I    have  you  an  ancestml  Zeus?     Here  anticipating;  the  fin;il  move 

I    which  ^fciaa  to  enclose  mc  in   tlic  net,  in  the  attempt  to  get 

I  &W3ty,  I  gave  a  desjierale  twist  ajid  said :   No,  Dionysodorus,  I 

}  have  not. 

.        \Mut  a  mi^^rable  man  you  must  be  then,  he  said;   you  Are 

I   not  an  y\thenian  at  all  if  you  have  no  ancestral  gods  or  temples. 

I  or  any  othrr  m-irk  of  jji^ntihty, 

I        Nay,  I>ion>'9odorus.  \  said,  do  not  be  rough  \   good  words,  if 

I  >*ou  please;   in  the  way  of  religion  I  have  altars  and  temples, 

domestic  and  anrrstral,  sntt  all  that  nther  Athtrman*  havi\ 
And  h.avt^  not  othor  AthcnLin's  he  fuiid,  an  ancestral  Zeus? 
r^hat  name,  I    said,  is   not  to  be  found  among   the   lonianfi, 

^'hoihfir  colonisit*  or  citizens  of  Athens;   an  ancestral  Apollo 

theix   ija,   who    is  the   father  of   Ion,  and   a   family    Zeu«,  and 
^euii    guardian    of    the    phratos    and    an    Athene    guardian 

^'    the  phratry.      But  the  name  of  anccsstnJ  Zeus  is  unknown 
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Ho  mjittcr,  ftavd  Dioa^-soclortis^  for  you  admit  that  >*ou  hi^^ 
Apollo,  Zeus,  and  Athene. 

CCTtainly,  \  said- 

And  thc>'  arc  your  gods^  h<;  said. 

Yes,  I  said,  my  lords  and  aaccstorSw 

At  any  rate  ihcy  arc  yours,  he  sakJ,  di<J  you  not  admit  that? 

I  did,  I  said ;  wh^t  is  going  to  happen  to  mc  ? 

And  are  not  th<rse  gods  animals?  For  you  admit  that  all 
things  which  have  Itfc  arc  animals ;  and  have  not  these  g^b 
lifei" 

They  have  life,  I  said. 

Then  are  lliey  not  animal*  ? 

They  arc  animals.  I  said, 

AnJ  you  admitted  thai  of  animals  tha^e  are  yours  which  y^ 
could  give  aw-ay  or  sell  or  offcf  in  sacrifice,  as  >"ou  pleased? 

I  (lid  admit  that,  Kuthydemuft,  and  I  have  no  way  of  escape. 

Wdl  then,  iiaid  he,  if  you  admit  that  Zeus  and  the  other  god« 
are  yount,  can  ycu  sell  them  or  give  them  away,  or  do  what  >'0U^ 
will  with  them,  as  you  would  with  other  aninuls? 

At  this  I  was  quite  struck  dumb,  Crito,  and  lay  proMratc 
CtcsippuH  came  to  the  rescue, 

Hravo,  McHicIca,  brave  words,  said  he, 

Bravo  Heracles,  or  is  Heracles  a  Bravo?  said  DionyMxlorufi. 

PoscJdon,  said  Ctcsippus,  what  awful  distinctions,  I  will  hive 
no  more  of  them ;  the  p^iir  ^re  invincible. 

Then,  my  dear  Crito,  there  was  universal  applause  of  the 
speakers  and  their  woit!,^  and  what  with  laughing;  and  clappti^ 
of  hands  and  rejoicings  the  two  men  were  quite  overpowered;  J 
for  hitherto  their  partisans  only  had  cheered  at  each  succcs^^ive 
hit,  bat  now  tlic  whole  company  &liouted  with  dcli^^ht  until  the 
columns  of  the  Lyceum  returned  the  80und,  seeming:  to  sym4 
pathizc  in  their  joy.  To  such  a  pitch  was  I  affected  mywlC 
that  1  made  a  speech,  in  which  I  acknowledged  that  I  had  never 
seen  the  like  of  their  wisdom ;  I  was  their  devoted  scrvan 
and  fell  to  praising  and  admiring  of  them.  What  mArvclloi 
dexterity  of  wil,  1  said,  enabled  you  to  acquire  this  great 
perfection  in  such  a  ihort  time?  There  w  much,  indeed,  to 
admire  in  your  worsts,  Pluthydcmus  and  Dionysodorus  h» 
there  is  nothing  that   l   admire  more  than  your  magnanimou' 
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disregard  of  any  opinion— whether  of  the  many,  or  of  the  gmve 
■And  reverend   seigniors — you   reganl   only  those  who  arc   like 
yooTBclvcs.     And   1   do  verily  believe  thai  there  arc  few  who 
are  hkc  you,  and  would  approve  of  your  ar|;urnents;   the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  are  so  ignorant  of  their  value,  that  they  would 
be  more  ashamed  of  employing  thetn  in  the  refutation  of  others 
than  of  being  refuted   by  them.     I   must   further  express  my 
approval  of  your  kind  and  public*3pinted  denial  of  all  differences. 
Bwhethcr  of  good  and  evil,  white  or  black,  or  any  other;   the 
'result  of  which  is  that,  as  you  say,  evciy  mouth  is  sewn  up,  not 
excepting  your  own,  which  graciously  foUott-s  the  example  of 
otliers ;  and  thuii  all  ground  of  offence  i«  taken  away>    Hut  «4iat 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  all  is,  that  this  art  and  invention 
of  yojrs  has  been  so  admirably  contrived  by  you,  that  in  a  very 
short   time  it  e^n   be   im|»rted   to  any  one.     I  observe   that 
fc4  Clesippus  learned  to  imitate  you  in  no  time.     Now  this  quick- 
ness of  attiiinmeat  is  an  excellent  thing ;   but  at  ihc  same  time 
■I  woiild  advise  you  not  to  have  any  more  public  entertainments; 
"there  is  a  danger  that  men  may  undervalue  an  art  which  they 
have  so  easy  an  opportunity  of  Icaming ;   the  exhibition  would 
be  best  of  all,  if  the  discussion  were  confined  to  your  two  selves ; 
Kbui  if  there  must  be  an  audience,  let  him  only  be  present  who 
*is  willing  (0  pay  a  handsome  fee; — you  should  be  careful  of 
this ;— and  if  you  arc  wise,  you   will  also  bid   your  disciples 
dtseourse  with  no  man  but  you  and  themselves.     For  only  what 
IS  rare  is  valuable;   and  'water/  which,  as  Pindar  says,  is  the 
I    '  heuX  of  ;ill  tlnn^.^^/  is  abo  the  cheapest.     And  now  \  have  only 
■to  request  that  you  will  receive  Clcinias  and  mc  among  your 
Kiupilrt. 

m      Such  was  the  discussion,  Crito;   ami  after  a  few  more  words 

had  passed  between  us  we  went  away,     I  hope  that  >'oti  will 

eomc  to  them  wil^  inr,  uirce  they  ?;ay  (hat  ihry   are  able  to 

teach  any  r>ne  who  will  give  them  money  ;    no  age  or  want  of 

capacity  is  an  impcdimcrt-     And  T  miist  repeat  one  thing  which 

^kh^^-  iciid,  for  your  especial  benefit* — that  the  learning  of  their 

Bftrt  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  busine*;s  of  money- mukiitg. 

H     Cri.    Truly,  Socrates,  though  I  am  curious  and  ready  to  learn, 

Hhrct  I  fear  that  I  am  not  lilce-mindcrd  unth  Kuthydemus,  but  one 

Hbf  the  other  sort^  who,  as  you  were  sayinf*,  would   rather  be 
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refuted  by  such  ailments  tlion  use  ihcm  in  fcruintK^g  of 
others.  And  though  I  may  appear  ridlculi>u&  in  venturing  to 
^vLhc  }~»u,  I  think  thfit  you  ituy  iij»  well  hear  uli^it  w»n  Aid 
to  me  by  a  luan  of  vcty  consiJerahlc  pretension*— he  was  4 
profciiTiur  cf  lej^dl  oratory — wh<;  citiit^  away  from  y^>u  wlnle 
I  \va»i  walking  up  and  duwti.  'Crito,'  said  be  to  trtc,  *arc  >*iva 
giving  no  aiti-ntion  to  tlicse  wl^c  men  ? '  *  No,  indeed,'  I  »aU  lo 
Ujn ;  *  I  could  not  get  within  hcanng^  of  chcm-*-UicFC  was  sudi 
a  crowd/  *  You  would  have  heard  something  worth  hearing  tf 
you  had/  'What  was  that?"  I  said-  'Von  would  liavc  heanl 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  discoursing/  *  And 
what  did  you  think  of  tlK'-rn?'  I  said-  "What  did  I  think  of 
them?'  he  said:—'  what  any  one  would  think  of  tlicm  who  heard 
them  talking  nonsense*  and  making  much  ado  about  nothing/ 
That  was  the  expression  which  he  used.  '  Surely/  I  said*  '  philo- 
sophy is  a  channing  tiling.'  *  Charming  I'  he  »id ;  'wbal  j 
»implidty  !  pliiloscphy  Is  nought ;  and  I'think  tliat  if  you  hadm 
been  present  you  would  have  been  ashamed  of  your  friend— hi*  [ 
conduct  was  so  very  strange  in  placing  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  men  who  care  not  what  they  siay,  and  fasten  ujxin  every 
word.  And  these,  as  I  was  tcUing  you,  arc  supposed  lo  be  the 
most  eminent  professors  of  their  time.  But  the  truth  is,  Crito, 
that  the  study  itself  and  the  men  themselves  are  utterly  mean 
and  ridiculous,'  Now  censure  of  the  pursuit,  S<Kr3tcs,  w-hcther 
coming  from  him  or  from  oihcrsT  appears  to  nic  lo  be  unde- 
served ;  but  as  to  the  impropriety  of  holding  a  public  discussiun 
with  such  men,  I  confess  that  I  thought  he  was  in  the  right 
about  that 

Soc.   0  Crito,  they  are  marvellous  men  ;  but  what  was  I  goiiii 
lo  «ay?     What  manner  of  man  was  he  who  came  up  to  you  aA' 
censured  philosophy;  v;^s  he  an  orator  who  himself  practises  i 
the  courts,  or  an  instruclo^  of  orators,  who  makes  the  speech' 
with  which  they  do  battle? 

CrL  He  was  certainly  not  an  orator,  and  I  doubt  whether  H^ 
had  ever  been  into  court  \  hut  they  say  that  he  knows  tl*^ 
busine^  and  is  a  clever  man,  and  composes  wondL-rful  spccch^^ 

Soc.  Now  I  understand^  Crito;  he  is  one  of  an  amphibic?*^^ 
class,  whom  [  was  on  the  point  of  mentioning— one  of  tbo*^ 
whom    Pfodicus   describes   as   on    the    border-ground   bet 
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phtloiiopherR  and  .^atcitncn— they  think  that  they  are  tliewllOt 
of  all  men,  and  that  they  arc  generally  esteemed  the  wisest ; 
nothing  bui  the  rivalry  fjf  the  phiJo:K>pheTS  stands  in  Ihcir  way ; 
aod  they  arc  of  the  opinion  that  if  ihcy  can  prove  the  philoso- 
phers to  be  good  Tor  nothing,  no  one  will  dispute  their  title 
lo  the  paim  of  wisdom,  for  that  they  are  themselves  really  die 

» wisest,  aUhou^h  Ihcy  are  apt  to  be  mauled  by  tuthydemiis 
ind  his  fiicnd,  when  thc>'  get  bold  of  them  in  conversation. 
This  opinion  which  they  crtertain  of  iheir  own  wisdom  is  very 
natural;  for  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  philosophy,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  political  wisdom;  lliere  is  reason  in  what 
tbcy  say,  for  they  arj^uc  that  they  have  just  enough  of  both, 
wliiic  they  keep  out  of  the  way  of  all  risks  ajid  conflictJ  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom. 

B    Cri'  What  do  you  say  of  theni,  Socrates?    There  is  certainly 
Something  specious  in  that  notion  of  theirs. 

SiX.   Yes,  Crilo,  there  Ls  more  npcciousnes!*  than  truUi ;  they 

»6  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  intermediates.  Fot 
all  persons  or  things,  which  are  intermediate  bctwccr  l^'o  other 
tilings  and  participate  in  both  of  them — if  one  of  these  ttt"o 
tbif^  [5  good  and  the  other  evil,  are  better  than  t)ie  one  and 
vrorsc  than  the  other ;  but  if  they  arc  in  a  mean  between  two 
good  things  which  do  not  tend  to  the  same  end,  ihcy  fall  nhort 
of  cither  of  their  component  clement^*  in  the  attainment  of 
their  ends.    Only  in  the  case  whcri  the  two  component  elements 

I  which  ^o  not  tend  to  the  same  end  are  evil  is  the  participant 
better  than  cllhcr.     Now,  if  philosophy  and  political  action  are 
both  good,  but  lend  lo  different  ends,  and  they  participate  in 
I     bodi,  and  are  in  a  mean  between  them,  then  they  arc  talking 
nonsense,  for  they  are  worse  than  either ;  or,  if  the  oth:  be  good 
and   (be  other  evil,   they  arc  better   than  the  one  and  worse 
than  the  other;   only  on   the  supposition   that  they  arc  both 
^''J  could  there  be  any  truth  ia  wliat  they  say.     I  do  not  think 
""^t  they  will  admit  that  their  two  pursuits  arc  cither  wholly  or 
Partly  evil:   but  the  truth  ia,  tliat  ihe^^e  philo*iopher-poIitician*( 
^no  aim  at   both  fall   nhnrt  of  both  in  the  att^iinmrnt  of  their 
^pectivc  ends,  .ind  arc  really  third,  although  they  would  like 
**    ^Lind  fir^t,     Thrrr  in  no  need,  however,  to  be  angr)"  at  this 
J'nbitioo  of  thciis — they  may  be  fopRivcn  that  ;    for  tvtTy  man 
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refuted  by  such  arguments  than  use  them  in  rcfutatioo  of 
oUlcn.  And  tliough  I  ouy  appear  ridiculous  in  venturing  to 
advise  >'ou,  I  thmk  tliat  you  may  is  wdJ  bear  what  w^s  said 
to  me  by  a  man  of  very  considerable  prelcnsions— he  was  a 
pfxifcfsor  of  legal  oratory — who  came  away  from  you  vriuk 
I  wai  walking  up  and  down.  *Cnto/  said  he  to  me,  *arc  )-oa 
giving  no  attention  to  these  wise  men  ?'  '  No,  indeed,'  I  said  to 
bint ;  '  I  could  not  get  within  hearii^  of  them — there  was  such 
a  crowd/  'You  would  have  heard  somdhing  worth  hearing  if 
you  had/  *What  was  tlwl?"  I  said,  '  Vou  would  have  heard 
the  greater:  roasters  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  discoursinE/  'And 
whit  did  >T>u  think  of  them?'  1  .^^id.  'What  did  I  tliink  of 
them  ? '  he  said : — '  what  any  one  would  think  of  them  who  tieard 
them  talking  nonsense,  aJid  nuking  much  ado  about  nothing/ 
That  was  the  cxprc^ion  which  he  used.  'Surely/  I  said,  'philo- 
HOj)hy  '\%  a  rharming  thing/  'ChanningT  he  said;  'what 
Biniplicityl  philosophy  is  nought;  ^nd  1 'think  that  if  ^'ou  had  30 
been  present  you  wr^uld  h;iv(^  bri!n  ;ishAmi-fl  of  your  frit^nd — liift 
conduct  was  so  very  strange  in  placing  himself  at  the  mciry 
of  mt-n  whrt  care  not  wliat  thtn^  x;iy,  ;incl  f;i*l<rn  uprm  evety 
word.  And  thc<ie,  a^  T  was  telling  you,  arc  supposed  to  be  the 
RUVt  cmin(^il  professors  of  their  linie.  But  the  truth  iai,  CHtov 
that  llic  study  iti;clf  and  the  men  themselves  arc  utterly  mean 
and  ridiculous/  Now  censure  of  the  pursuit,  Socrates,  whether 
coming  from  him  cr  from  others,  appears  to  mc  to  be  urtdc- 
scrvcd  ;  but  as  to  the  impropriety  of  holding  a  public  diseusnon 
vHth  such  men,  T  confciin  that  I  thought  he  wa^  in  the  fight 
about  tti&t. 

Soc.  O  Crito,  they  arc  marvellous  men  ;  but  what  was  I  going 
to  say?  What  manncf  of  man  was  he  who  came  up  to  you  ;uid 
ccivturcd  phila*t>phy ;  wo*  he  an  orator  who  himself  practises  in 
the  courl-S  or  an  iimruclor  of  onitors,  whu  mzikcs  the  speeches 
witli  whith  tluy  do  ImHK-  r 

Cri.  ilc  was  ccruinly  not  an  orator,  and  I  doubt  whether  he 
had  ever  heeti  into  court  ;  but  they  say  that  he  knows  the 
bu^ncds,  and  is  ^  clever  man,  and  composes  wonderful  speeches, 

Scc^  Now  I  underi4iand,  Crito ;  he  is  one  of  ^n  amphibious 
class,  whom  I  \va-s  on  the  point  of  mentioning — one  of  those 
wlicim    l^roilicus   dt^ribes   as   on    the   border^ground   betwcca 
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Ths  Ion  i8  tlic  ulioiur&i  or  nearly  the  !iliorl«&t,  of  all  Uid  vritiiigi 
which  bear  ihc  name  or  riaio^  and  is  not  auihcnilcaiecl  by  any  early 
cxtcmAl  Ecsiimony,  The  grace  and  ticauiy  of  this  litilc  work  supply  the 
oiil)%  and  perhaps  a  sufhcicnt,  proof  of  its  genuincne»i.  The  plan  is 
simple,  and  the  rlnLniaiic  intercut  consisLi  entir^iy  in  Viic  coiUra^t  hetwccD 
ihv  irony  of  Socrac^»  anil  the  iran^fiarenL  vanity  and  childlike  enthusiaam 
of  the  rhapsode  Ion.  The  theme  of  the  Dialogue  may  possibly  Ua« 
been  suggested  by  the  passage  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (iv,  a,  lo)  in 
which  the  rhapHodiBi*  arc  described  by  Eulhydctnus  u  'very  prccw 
aboni  the  exact  words  of  Homer,  but  very  idiotic  themselves.'  (Cp. 
ArLiEoile,  MeL  xiJi.  cliap.  6,  7.) 

Ion  the  rhapsode  has  (uat  come  to  Athens;  he  has  been  exhibilina:  in 
Epidaurus  at  the  festival  of  Asclcpms.  and  is  intending  lo  exhibit  at  the 
festival  of  Lhe  Fanathcnaca.  Socr^les  admires  and  envies  the  rhapsode's 
an — for  he  is  always  well  dressed  and  in  ^ood  company — in  the  company 
of  good  poels  and  of  Homer,  whn  is  the  prince  cS  th*:m.  In  ihe  cotinie 
of  conversation  the  adminsion  is  elicited  from  Ion  ihiil  bii&  skill  is 
rettdcted  to  Homer,  cuid  tliut  he  knoiY«  nothing  of  inferior  poets,  ^ueh 
as  Hcaiod  and  Archilocfaus; — be  brightens  up  and  is  \vtdc  avakc  when 
llomcr  is  being  recited,  but  is  apt  10  go  to  ^Icep  at  the  rcchations  of  any 
olhcf  poet,  '  Aiid  ycEr  surdy,  he  whcr  knot's  the  superitjr  ought  ti>  kiigw 
Uie  inferior  aluj; — he  who  can  judge  of  the  gcod  speaker  ts  able  to 
judge  of  tlie  bad.  And  poetry  Is  a  whole  ;  and  he  wlio  Judges  of  poctr>' 
by  rules  of  art  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  ail  poetry/  This  is  con- 
6nneii  by  the  analogy  of  sculpture,  painting,  flutc-pbying.  and  the  other 
arts.  The  argument  is  at  last  brought  home  to  Uie  mind  ol  Ion*  who 
askj  how  this  conlradictioEi  is  lo  be;  solved.  The  soltition  given  by 
Socrates  is  as  foUows: — 

The  rhapsode  is  not  guided  by  rules  of  artj  but  is  an  inspired  person 
Viho  derives  a  mysterious  power  from  the  poet ;  and  the  poet,  in  Ukc 
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manner,  ie  inspired  b/  the  Cod.  The  pocU  and  their  mtcrprcKrv  nny 
be  compared  to  a  chain  of  iDognetic  rJAgs  eiup^nJi^d  from  on«  JUioihEtp 
«nd  from  a  magnet  Ttic  mo^ct  is  iho  Mum,  and  the  Joxgc  ring  ^hidi 
comes  Dcxi  in  order  is  the  poet  himself;  then  follow  ihc  rhapaodesind 
ftciorn,  v'ho  ore  ringi  of  infcric>r  power;  and  the  la:it  ring  of  «]1  ^  tbc 
ftpecuitur.  The  poet  it»  the  in^pireJ  intertJteCcr  uf  ibe  God>^uid  iIl^b 
the  rcaaon  wh^  some  puets*  like  Hooici,  arc  rfauicted  lo  a  single  lUinc, 
or,  like  Tynnichus,  uc  famous  for  a  «inglc  poem;  uid  the  rha|>aode  b 
the  inspired  interpreter  of  the  poet,  actd  for  i  similar  reasoa  Ktm 
rhapoodes,  Uki^  Ion,  ;ire  tlic  inierprct^fS  of  single  poets. 

Ion  tfl  delighted  at  the  notion  or  being  inspired,  and  acknowledges  tbii 
he  is  beside  hintsclT  when  he  is  performing ; — his  eyes  rain  te^rs  and  h^ 
hair  stands  on  end.  Socraies  is  of  opinion  that  a  mun  mu^t  be  mad  «bo 
behaves  in  this  way  at  a  festival  when  there  i*  nothing  to  trouble  liiffb 
Ion  is  coniident  thai  Soomies  would  never  iliink  him  mad  if  he  coidi 
only  bear  his  embellishnieiits  of  Homer.  SocraLes  asks  wbelbef  hccin 
apeak  well  about  everything;  in  Homer  *  Yes,  indeed  he  can/  *  Wui 
about  tbIngB  of  which  he  baa  no  knowledge }'  Ion  answers  that  beoo 
interpret  anything  bi  Homer.  But,  rejoins  Socrates,  when  f  [omcr  spells 
of  the  arts,  as  for  example,  of  cbariot-drivinR.  or  of  medicine,  or  of 
pvophecy,  or  of  navigation-- will  he.  or  will  the  cliarioteer  or  physldao  or 
or  pilot  be  the  belter  judge?  Ion  is  compelled  to  admit  ibit 
ivery  mm  will  jutlge  of  hi^  own  particular  an  better  than  the  rhftp«)(!e. 
He  BtiU  majmaina,  however,  ihat  he  underaiand^  the  an  of  the  gcnenl  *S 
well  as  any  one.  '  Then  why  in  this  eity  of  Athens,  in  which  men  ct 
merit  are  always  being  sought  after,  is  he  not  at  once  appoialcd  s 
f;cncral?'  loa  replies  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  the  Athenisu  v^ 
Spartans  will  not  appoint  a  foreigner  to  be  their  general  '  tie,  tktf  » 
not  the  real  reason.  But  Ion  Imi^  long  been  playing  tricks  ivltk  the 
argument ;  like  Protcu:^,  be  transforms  lumself  into  a  variety  of  slmp^ 
and  is  at  last  about  to  escape  in  tlic  disguise  of  a  general  WoutJ  t< 
rather  be  regarded  a:»  inspired  or  dishonc^c  ?  *  lon^  who  has  no  stuf^non 
of  the  irony  of  Socrules,  eagerly  embraces  ttie  alternative  of  inipiradoii' 


The  Ion*  hke  the  other  earlier  Plaionic  Pialoguea,  la  a  mixmre  of  j*** 
and  camcM*  in  wbich  no  dcJInitc  result  is  obtained,  but  »omc  Socratlc  ^^ 
Platonic  truths  arc  allowed  dinvly  lo  appcarn 

The  elrmenls  of  a  true  tiieory  of  poetry  arc  contained  in  the  aott^ 
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that  the  poet  i«  iRipired.  Cenitut  \%  oHm  »id  lo  be  aacoiuckas, 
Bl>ontaneous  t^t  a  gtft  of  nature :  that  genhis  is  akin  to  midncM  is 
ft  pofXiUr  apkonsm  of  modem  itmes.  Th«  grr^Ecst  £irenglh  is  obt^nvsl 
to  bg^vv  9n  dexocfit  of  lioutAtion.  Imagtration  is  oft<n  at  wiir  vith 
reuon  anij  fact.  Reflections  of  this  land  may  have  been  possiog  before 
Pbio'ti  mbd  when  he  descriUra  the  poet  as  ln^»cd,  or  when,  aa  in  she 
Apolog/  (32  b,  GbU.),  he  iipcAkK  of  poets  as  the  worst  ciUit^  of  their  ovj 
writings — auvUxty  ukcn  at  nndom  from  llie  crowd  i^  a  Liett^r  intcrpreti 
of  thcTD  ibtn  thcj  aie  of  themselves.  They  are  sacred  persons, '  «logcd 
arMl  holy  things/  who  have  a  touch  of  tnatlnc^s  in  their  composition 
(i'hac<lr  245  a),  and  should  be  treated  vith  every  sort  of  inspect 
(Kep.  iii.  39$  a)t  but  not  aUov^d  to  live  in  a  well-ordcrcd  »Ute.  Like 
ihe  SlaievDCn  in  ihc  Menu  (p.  99),  they  hare  a  divine  tnstmcc,  but 
they  are  narrow  and  confused;  they  do  not  attain  to  the  clcanM!3Sof 
ideas,  or  to  the  knowledge  of  [wetry  or  of  any  oilier  art  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Protagoras  (jriS  d»  foil.)  the  ancient  poets  arc  recognized  bf 
Protagor^  himgctf  as  the  original  sophiEts ;  and  thjs  family  resemblance 
may  be  tr^tced  in  the  Ion.  The  rhapsode  belongs  to  the  realm  of  imita- 
tion and  of  opinion:  he  profe^es  to  ha\-e  aU  knowledge^  which  b 
derived  by  him  from  Homer,  jtist  as  the  sopbist  professes  to  have 
wisdom,  which  is  contained  in  hi*  an  of  rhetoric-  Even  more  llian  the 
ftopbt«t  hr  is  incapable  of  appreciating  ihe  commoitrHi  logical  di^iirc- 
liois;  he  cannot  explain  thr  nature  of  his  own  an;  his  gieat  memory 
eontim«ia  vriili  bit  inability  to  follciw  tlie  steps  of  the  argument.  And 
fa  his  bjglic^t  UrAmatic  lligbiji  he  bus  ixn  eye  to  iiis  own  gain». 

The  old  quarrel  between  pbilcaophy  and  poetry,  which  in  the  Republic 
leads  to  their  final  separation,  i»  already  working  in  the  iiiiiid  of  Plaio, 
and  b  embodied  by  hini  h\  the  conLrasE  between  Sccraten  anil  I^n.  Yet 
here,  aa  iii  die  Republic^  SocriLcs  ^howii  a  sympathy  with  ihe  poeiic 
nature.  Also,  tJie  manner  In  which  Ion  ia  affected  by  hb  ou-n  recitations 
aflbrda  a  lively  UJustration  of  the  power  which,  in  the  Republic  <^y4 
lbE)r  Socrates  atinbuics  to  dramatic  perfoimances  over  the  mind  of 
Ihe  perfomier.  His  allusion  to  his  embellishments  of  Homer,  in  which 
he  declares  himself  to  Imvc  surpEtssed  Metrodoru^  of  I^mp^^actu  and 
Steiimbrotus  of  Thasos,  seems  10  show  iliai,  like  lUern,  he  belonged 
to  the  altegntic^l  school  of  interpreters.  The  circumsiance  that  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him  may  be  adduced  ill  confirmfltion  pf  the  argument 
tliat  this  truly  Platonic  little  work  is  not  a  forgery  of  later  times. 
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persons   of   the  dialogue. 

Socrates,    Ion. 

ph,      Socrates.  WELCOME,  Ion.     Are  you  from  your  native  city  of 
*^  Ephesus  ? 

/on.  No,  Socrates ;  but  from  Epidaurus,  where  I  attended  the 
festival  of  Asclepius. 

Soc.  And  do  the  Epidaurians  have  contests  of  rhapsodes  at 
the  festival? 

fofi.  O  yes,  and  of  all  sorts  of  musical  performers, 

Sec.  And  were  you  one  of  the   competitors — and   did  you 
succeed  ? 

/ofi.  I  obtained  the  first  prize  of  all,  Socrates, 

Soc^  Well  done ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  the  same  for  us 
at  the  Panathenaea. 

Ion.  And  I  will,  please  heaven. 

Sec.  I  often  envy  the  profession  of  a  rhapsode,  Ion ;  for  you 
have  always  to  wear  fine  clothes,  and  to  look  as  beautiful  as  you 
can  is  a  part  of  your  art.     Then,  again,  you  are  obliged  to  be 
continually  in  the  company  of  many  good  poets;  and  especially 
of  Homciv,aJig__is  the^best  and  most  divmg_^-ih^"^i   ^""^  ^^ 
understand  him,  and  not  merely  learn  "his  words  by  rote,  is  a 
thing  greatly  to  be  envied.     And  no  man  can  be  a  rhapsode  (i 
who  does   not   understand    the  meaning  of  the  poet.     For  the     \ 
rhapsode  ought  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  his  hearers,     ) 
but  how  can  he  interpret  him  well  unless  he  knows  what  he  means?     , 
AU  this  is  greatly  to  be  envied. 

Ion.   Very  true,  Socrates ;   interpretation  has  certainly  been 
the  most  laborious  part  of  my  art ;  and  I  believe  myself  able  to 
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speak  about  Homer  better  tlian  any  man;  and  that  ndther 
Mctrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  nor  Stcsimbrotus  of  Thasos,  aor 
Glaucoo,  nor  any  one  else  who  «v-cr  was,  had  as  good  ideas 
about  Homer,  or  as  many  of  ihcm,  as  I  have 

SW,  I  am  ^lad.  to  hear  that,  Ion ;  for  I  see  that  you  will  act 
refuse  to  acquaint  me  with  them. 

/ott.  CcfUinly,  Socrates ;  and  you  oui;ht  to  hear  my  embellish- 
ments of  Homer.     I  think  that  the  Homcridae  shi>uld  give  me 
crown  as  a  reward  for  them. 

^ihall   take  an  opportunuy  of  hearing  them   at  sofiie 
^    future  time.     But  just  now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  <|ue}itioa:5]' 
Does  your  art  extend  to  Hcsiod  and  Archilochus,  or  to  Homer 
only? 

/tm.  To  Homer  only;  and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  quite 
enough. 

5cv,  Arc  there  any  things  about  which  Homer  and  Hcsiod 
agree? 

/ffn.  Yes;  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  arc  a  good  many, 

Soc.  And  can  yoti  interpi^t  betrer  what  Homer  my*,  or  what] 
Hcsiod  say5,  about  these  matters  in  which  ihcy  agree? 

/ffn,  1  can  interpret  them  equally  well,  SocrateSf  where  they 

S^.  But  what  about  matten  tn  which  thoy  do  not  agree  ?- 
for  example,  about  divination,  of  which  both  Homer  and  HcsnodJ 
have  wimethtng  to  say. 

/ffn.  Very  true, 

Soc,  Would  you  or  a  good  prophet  be  a  better  intefprctcr  o(] 
what  these  two  poets  say  about  divination,  not  only  when  they] 
agreo,  but  when  ihcy  disagree? 

/tjfi,  A  prophet. 

iScv.  And   if  you  were  a  prophet,  would  you  not  t>e  able 
interpret  them  when  they  disagree  as  well  as  when  they  agree?] 
,    /fj»-  Clearly, 

\Scc,  But  how  did  you  come  to  have  thia  skill  about  Homer 
nly^and  not  about  Hcsiod  or  the  atlier  poets?  Does  not  Houkt 
peak  of  the  luime  themes  which  all  other  poets  handle?  is  not 
war  his  great  argument?  and  docti  he  not  apeak  of  human 
ooclety  and  of  mtvrcounte  of  men,  good  and  bod,  skilled  and 
uiiskiJIed,  and  of  the  gods  converging  witli  one  another  and  wit 


■  nunkind,  .ind  about  wlut  lupp^iii  in  heaven  and  in  tbc  world 

■  bcJow,  And  tlic  gcncjutions  uf  ^txl»  and  Iicrocs?     Arc  not  tticsc 

I  the  themes  of  whkli  Momcr  sings? 
/tf«-  Vcf>'  true,  Socrates. 
SiK.  And  dv  not  the  utiicr  poets  sing  oT  the  eame? 
/em,  Vcs  Sooatcs;  but  aot  in  the  same  way  as  Honicr. 
Sot,  Wliat,  in  a  wun*e  way? 
ftw.  Yes.  in  a  far  worse 
Soc,  And  Homer  is  better? 
f&M.  He  is  incomparably  better.  i 

•Sflr,  And  yet  surely^  my  dear  friaid  lon^  in  a  discussion  about 
arithniclic,  where   many   people  arc   speaking,   and   some  one 

I  person  speaks  better  than  tlic  rest,  any  one  can  judge  who  is  tltc 
good  speaker? 
-SV*",  And  he  who  judges  of  tlic  good  tt-ill  l>e  the  same  as  iie 
who  judges  of  the  bad  speakers? 
/fffi.   The  same, 
S€C.  And  he  will  be  the  arithmetician? 
/oh.  Vcs. 
£t)c.  Well,  and  id  discussions  about  the  wholesomencss  of  food, 
whoi  many  persons  arc  speaking,  and  one  speaks  better  tlian  the 
rest,  will  he  who  recugnizes  the  better  speaker  be  a  diflcrent 

IpcrM>n  from  him  who  recognizes  the  worse,  or  the  same? 
/ent.  Clearly  the  same, 
■Sx.  Artd  who  is  he,  and  what  is  bis  name? 
/m.  The  ph>'sician. 
SiY.  And  speaking  generally,  in  all  discussions  in  which  the 
subject  is  the  same  and  many  men  arc  speaking;,  will  not  he  who 
(a  Jcnows  Ihe  good  know  the  bad  speaker  also?    For  if  he  docs  not 

know  the  bad,  neither  will  he  know  the  good. 
H       /^t-  True. 
H      Sff£.  Is  not  the  same  person  skilful  in  both? 

■  /m.  Yes. 

H      Sec.  And  you  say  that  Itcmer  and  the  other  poets,  such  z^ 

■licsiod  and  Archibchn^^  spcik  of  the  same  things,  although  not 

^kn  the  same  way;  but  the  one  speaks  well  and  the  other  not  so 

Kvcll? 

H     Un.  Ves ;  and  1  am  right  in  saying  that 
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S<K,  And  \£  ywi  knc^'  tht:  good  speaker,  you  would  al»o  know  , 
of  the  infcnor  speakers  that  they  arc  inferior? 

fofK  That  ii  true. 

StK^  Th<:n,  my  dear  friend,  oiii  I  be  mistaken  in  saiying  tluit 
Ion  19  equally  hkiUcd  m  Homer  amX  in  other  poets,  uncc  he 
hiin.*fetf  aclinowledges  that  the  siune  pcnwui  will  be  ;i  g<»jU  judge 
of  all  those  wfio  iipeak  cf  the  hauic  things ;  and  lliat  aliitost  all 
]ioet^  do  spc^Lk  of  the  same  thiiig:»? 

/ofi.  What  then,  Socrates,  is  tlic  reason  why  1  lose  attentioa 
and  go  to  :»le«p  and  have  absolutely  no  ideait,  when  any  one 
spcatcs  of  any  other  poet ;  but  when  Homer  is  mcntkmcd,  I 
wake  up  at  once  and  am  all  attention  ami  have  plenty  to  say? 

Sac.  That,  my  friend*  is  easily  explained.  No  one  can  fail  to 
see  that  you  ,tpeak  of  Homer  without  any  art  or  knowledge.  H 
you  were  able  to  speak  of  him  by  ruk-s  of  art,  )'ou  would  liivc 
been  able  to  speak  of  all  other  pocta;  for  poetr)*  is  a  whole 

/on.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  whai  any  one  acquires  any  other  art  as  a  whole,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  them.  Would  you  like  ne  to  explain  my 
meaning.  Ion? 

/oti.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates ;  1  wish  that  you  ^vould :  for  1  tow 
to  hear  you  wise  men  talk, 

Soc.  O  that  we  wen:  wi^f.  Ion,  and  that  you  could  truly  call 
us  so;  but  indeed  you  rhapsodes  and  actors,  and  the  poets  whose 
verses  you  sing,  arc  wise;  nnd  1  am  a  common  man,  whi>  <x\\y 
speak  the  truth.  For  consider  what  a  very  common  and  tri^nal 
thing  this  is,  which  I  have  said— a  thing  which  any  man  might 
say :  that  when  a  man  lias  acquired  a  knowlcd|:c  of  a  whole  art, 
the  enquiry  into  good  and  hud  is  one  and  the  Aame.  Let  tts 
think  about  this;  is  not  the  art  of  painting  a  whole? 

/en.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  there  arc  and  have  been  many  painters  good 

bod? 

/c»ff.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  did  you  ever  know  any  one  who  ^vas  skilful 
pointing  out  the  excellences  and  defects  of  Polj-^nottis  the 
of  AgIaophon»  but  incapable  of  criticiziog  other  painters ;  and  S3 
when  the  work  of  any  other  painter  was  produced,  went  to  sleep 
and  was  at  a  loss,  and  had  no  ideas ;  but  when  he  had  to  giv^ 
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■  hi«  cpiniott  aboat  Potj^^nolus,  or  whoever  the  jiaintcr  might  be, 

■  woke  up  and  wa.s  Attentive  <tnd  had  plenty  to  say^ 
H      Ion*  No  tndccd»  1  never  Jld. 

H  5'ar.  Or  dtd  you  ever  know  of  any  one  Ui  Mulptiirc,  who  was 
Bskilful  ia  cxpoundiD);  tlic  ULerStn  of  Ddeddlus  the  don  of  Mctioni 
Hot  of  EpciuH  Uic  mjii  c^f  Panopcuii,  or  of  Theudonm  the  SAiuidn, 
Hot  of  Mime  other  individual  sculptor;  but  when  the  work*  of 
HDthcr  sculptors  wcrre  produced,  u-as  at  a  Iwss  and  went  to  ftlcep 
HaiiU  haid  luithing  to  s&y} 
H     /0R,  No  inUixxJ,  I  never  did. 

H      Soc,  Aiid  if  1  am  not  misuken,  you  never  met  with  any  one 
amon^  fli»re-playcra  or  harp-players  or  singers  to  the  harp  or 

rrhapMxIes  who  was  able  to  discourse  of  Olympus  or  Thani^Tas 
DT  Orpheus,  or  Fhcmlus  the  rhapsode  of  lUiact,  but  was  at  a. 
losfi  when  he  came  to  5|>cak  of  Ion  of  Gf^csus,  and  had  no 
notion  of  his  merits  or  defects? 

f(m.  1  cannot  deny  that,  Soonte?;.  Nevertheless  1  am  con- 
scious in  my  own  self,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  I  do 
I  speak  belter  and  have  more  to  say  nbout  Homer  than  any 
other  man.  But  I  do  not  speak  equally  wcU  about  others — ^tcll 
me  the  reawn  of  tbis^ 
Sa\  I  pcrccK'c,  Ion ;  and  3  will  proceed  to  explain  to  you 
what  I  imagine  to  be  the  reason  of  this.  The  gift  whicli  you  ' 
possess  of  speaking  excellently  about  Homer  is  not  an  art,  but, 
Bs  I  was  just  saying,  an  inspiration;  there  is  a  divinity  moving 
j-ou,  like  that  in  tlic  stone  which  Euripides  calls  a  magnet,  but 
ti4iich  is  commonly  known  15  the  stone  of  Hcraclca.  For  that 
stone  not  only  attracts  iron  rin^^s,  but  atsr^  imparts  to  them  a 
similar  power  of  attracting  other  rings  \  and  sometimes  you  may 
see  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron  and  rings  susi>ended  from  one 
another  so  as  to  form  quite  a  long  chain  :  and  all  of  ihcm  derive 
their  power  of  suspension  from  the  origiotl  itonc.  Now  tliis  is 
like  the  Muse,  vrho  Jirst  of  all  inspires  men  herself;  and  from 
these  inspired  persons  a  chain  of  other  persons  is  suspended, 
who  take  the  inspiration  from  them.  For  all  good  ]>octf>  epic 
as  well  as  lyric,  compose  tlieir  beautiful  poems  not  as  works  of 
art,  but  because  they  arc  inspired  and  possessed.  And  as  the 
\4  CorybantJan  revellers  when  they  dance  are  not  in  their  right 
^jiind.  no  the  bTic  poets  arc  not  in  their  right  mind  when  they 
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arc  composinff  their  bcautirul  dtrains;   but  when  railing  under 
the  power  of  munic  and  metre  they  atc  insi^rcid  and  poft3cft»cd  ; 
like  Bacchic  riaidens  who  draw  milk  and  honey  from  the  nvcr>, 
whcii  they  arc  under  the  influence  of  Dionysua,  but  not  when 
they  are  In  their  right  mind.    And  the  «oiil  o(  the  lyric  poet  does 
tlie  same,  a^  they  themselves  tell  us ;  for  they  tell  us  that  tlic)' 
bring  songs  frt^m  honLc;d  founUina,  culling  tbcin  out  of  the  gnt- 
dcits  and  dells  of  tlic  Muses;  whitlicrjikcthebecs.  they  wing  ibcir     , 
way.    Ami  this  Is  true     For^Iie  poet  Js  a  IJKht  and  iftirgcd  and 
hoL^hing,  and  there  js  no  invention  in  him  until  he~hAa^betD 
T^pircd  and  Is  out  oQiIs  geiis^skand  the  niind  b  do  longer  iji 
him:  wken  lie  has  not  attained   to   tlits  slute,  lie  U  povrerks* 
aH3  U  unable  to  utter  his  oracles.     Many  are  the  noble  words  lit     1 
whicli  iKtets  speak  of  the  actions  which  diey  record,  like  youroum fl 
words  about  iicmer;   but  they  do  mi  s|>cak  of  lliem  by  any  " 
rules  of  art:  they  arc  Inspired  ro  utter  that  to  whidi  the  Muse 
impels  them,  ^nd  that  only ;  and  when  iruq^iredt  one  of  them  will 
make   dithyrambs,  another  hymns  of   praise,   another   clioral^ 
strains,  ;iiu^hcr  epic  or  iambtc  verses— and  he  who  \s  good  at  ™ 
one  is  not  good  at  any  other  kind  of  verse :  for  not  by  art  docs 
the  poet  sing,  but  by  power  divine*     Had  he  learned  by  rules 
of  art,  he  would  have  known  how  to  speak  not  of  one  theme 
]    only,  but  of  all;   and  therefore  God  takes  away  the  minds  of 
I    poets,  and  uses  them  as  his  ministers,  as  he  also  uses  diviners 
I   and  holy  prophets,  in  order  that  we  who  lu^ir  them  may  know 
I   tliat  they  speak  not  of  themselves  who  utlcr  these  priceless 
words   in   a   state  of   unconsciousness,   but    that   God    is   the 
speaker,  and  that  through  them  he  is  conversing  with  us,/  And 
Tynnichua  the  Clulcidian  affords  a  striking  instance  of  what  1 
am  saying:   he  wrote  nothing  that  any  one  would  care  to 
member  b\it  the  famous  paean  which  is  in  every  one's  mouth, 
of  the  lincst  poems  ever  written,  and  truly  an  invention  of 
Muses,  OS  he  himself  says.    For  in  th[5  way  the  GfK'  '^'^''d^'fff m 
to  indicate  to  us  and  not  allow  us  to  <!iHibt  tliat  these  beautiful 
poems  are  not  human,  or  the  work  of  man,"ButZ3wnc  and  the 
work  of  God;  andjjiat  the  poets  arc  only  the  interpreters  of 
the  Gods  by  whom  they  are  scvendU'  posscsscdTWasno^Jusjthc 
lesson  wliich  Ihc^God  intended  to  teach  wlicfl  by  tliiTmouULof  the 
worst  of  greets  he  sang  the  best  of  songs?   Am  I  not  right,  ion?  S3 
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■  /ew.  Yc«,  indeed,  SocmLcs,  I  fed  that  you  arc ;  fi>r  your  words 
Htoucli  iTiy  i^>u].  ai\d  \  fitn  pcrrsii^dcxt  :^onichow  that  good  pcctd 
"arc  tUc  Ln^ircd  mtcrjjrctcrs  of  tlic  Gods- 

ISffc.  And  you  rlwp*odist.<  arc  the  inter]>rctCT3s  of  the  potrts? 
fvn.  That  again  is  true. 
^V,  Then  >'ou  arc  iJic  (ntcrpreccrs  of  interpreters? 
/tfH,  Prcci-w3y, 
Sec.  I  wi^  you  would  frankly  tclJ  mc,  lon^  what  I  am  going 
to  asV  of  >ou :  When  you  produce  the  greaTcst  effect  upon  the 
audience  in    ihc   recitation  of  some  striking  passage:,  such  as 
the  apparition  of  Ody^^^cus  leaping  forth  on  the  floor,  rec<^izcd 
by  the  suitors  and  casting  his  arrows  at  his  feet,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  AchJHcs   rushing   at   Hector,   or  Uic  sorrows  of   An- 
Idrontaelic,  Hecuba^  or  I'riam, — are  you   in  your  right  mind } 
I  Arc  you  nf>t  carried  out  of  yourself,  and  docs  not  your  soul  in 
ecstasy  seem  to  be  among  the  persons  or  places  of  which  ]«hc 
spcakir^,  whether  they  arc  in  Itbaca  or  in  Troy  or  whatever 
[may  be  the  scene  of  the  poem? 

£on.  Thit  proof  strikes  home  to  mc,  Socrates,  ['"or  1  must 
I'fonfess  that  at  the  tale  of  pity  my  eyes  are  iilJed  with  tears, 
[arxd  when  1  speak  of  horrors,  my  hair  stands  on  end  and  my 
flieart  throbs. 

Soc.  Well,  Ion,  and  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  man  who  at  a 
sacrifice  or  festival,  when  he  is  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  and  has 
golden  crown*  upon  his  head,  of  which  nobodj-  has  robbed  him. 
ai^^ears  weeping  or  pantc-strickcn  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  fricndl)'  faces,  ^heit  there  is  no  one  spoiling  or 
wronging  him  \  —  \s  he  in  his  right  mind  or  is  he  not? 

loH.  No  indeed,  Soc^atc^  I  must  say  that,  strictly  speaking, 
he  is  not  in  his  right  mind. 

Sec.  And  arc  you  aware  that  you  produce  similar  effects  on 
most  of  the  spectator*? 

/<w.   Yes  indeed,  I  am  ;  for  I  look  down  upon  them  from  the 
Stage,  and  behold  the  various  emotions  of  pity,  wonder,  stern- 
ness, stamped   upon  their  countenances  when  I  am   speaking: 
and  I  am  obliged  to  attend  l^  them  ;  for  unless  I  make  them 
Icry  T  m>^lf  sliall  not  laugh,  and  if  T  make  them  laugh,  1  shall 
HgLanything   but   laugh    myself  when    the   hour  of  payment 
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Sec.  Do  you  know  that  the  spectator  is  the  last  of  the  ring) 
wliich,  ;i*  I  am  ?oi>'tng,  receive  the  poi^-er  of  the  original  oia^ct 
from  one  another?  Tlic  rhapsoUc  like  yourself  and  the  actor? 
arc  irtCftiiciliAtc  tink»,  .'lucl  the  |>oct  himself  ij»  the  first  of  tbctD.Sjl 
Through  aU^jlicsc  the  God  Jw^ay  tfic  >oul»  of  y^c^^  ip  anv  di-  1 
rcctipii  which  h<r|>icaflcs.  ami  n^.ikgs  onj;  man  hftnp  ^jpwn  frrwn 
another.  There:  i«  aW  a  chain  ^'i  d.uw<:rs  and  n&utcn*  and  undcv 
masters  of  chonisci?f  who  aic  suspended  at  the  sJde  froai  the  | 
niig:c  which  h-ing  fn>m  llic  Mu»c»  And  every  ptwt  ha»  a  Mttsc 
front  whom  he  is  suspended,  and  by  whom  he  is  said  to  be 
pos8Csa»cd,  which  ia  nearly  the  same  thiu^ ;  for  he  ts  taken  poft* 
sc^ion  of.  And  from  these  fir^t  rinjjs,  which  arc  the  poets, 
depend  others^  some  deriving  ihch  inspiration  from  Orphcui^ 
others  from  Musaais ;  tmt  the  (greater  number  are  po^esscd 
and  held  by  Homer.  Of  whom,  Ion,  yaii  are  one,  and  arc  po** 
scsscd  by  HomtT ;  and  when  any  one  repeats  the  words  of 
another  jjoet  you  go  to  sleep,  and  know  not  what  to  ay:  but 
when  an>'  one  recite*;  a  strain  of  Homer  you  wake  up  in  a  I 
moment,  and  your  soul  leaps  within  you,  and  you  have  pleniy 
tosay,  fornot  t>yart  or  knowledge  about  Homer  do  you  say  what 
you  ^y,  but  by  divine  inspiration  and  by  possession  ;  just  ait  the 
revellers  too  have  a  quick  pcrcq>lion  o(  that  strain  only  which  b 
appropriated  to  the  God  by  whom  Ihcy  arc  possessed,  and  have 
plenty  of  dances  and  words  for  that,  but  take  no  heed  of  any 
other.  And  j'ou,  Ion,  when  the  name  of  Homer  is  mentioned 
have  plenty  to  say,  and  have  nothing  to  say  of  others.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  you  praise  Homer  not  by  art  but  by  dixHne 
inspiration :  and  so  your  question  is  answered, 

Um.  That  is  good,  Socrates  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  yoo 
will  ever  have  eloquence  enough  to  persuade  me  lliat  I  praise 
Homer  only  when  I  am  mad  and  possessed ;  and  if  you  could 
hear  me  speak  of  him  I  am  sure  that  yovi  would  never  think  that, 

Soc.  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you,  but  not  unti!  >'ou 
have  answered  a  question  which  I  h:ive  to  a^k.     On  what  poit  ■ 
of  Homer  do  you  speak  well  ? — not  surely  about  e%"CT>"  part  ? 

Ion.  Tiiere  is  no  part,  Socrates,  about  which  I  do  not  rtpcak 
wcU  :  of  that  I  can  assure  you.  ■ 

Sec.  Surely  not  about  things  in  Homer  of  which  you  havel 
no  knowledge  r  H 
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V     iffn.  And  what  is  there  in  Homer  of  which  I  have  no  know- 
ledge? 

Sac.  WJiy,  does  not   Homer  speak  In  many  pcu<ag^(t  about 

tarts?    For  example,  about  driving;  if  I  can  only  remember  the 
lines  I  wiJl  repeat  ihem. 
/<m.  I  remember,  and  will  repeat  them. 
6^^.  TcU  me  ihcn,  what  Nestor  says  to  Antiloclius,  hi-s  son, 
where  he  tells  him  to  be  careful  of  the  bend  at  the  horse  race  in 
^lionoiir  of  Patroclu*. 

Icft,  '  Bend  ^nllT.'  hv  «>'%  ■  in  the  puli^hed  chariot  to  the  l*ft  of  them,  nt^ 
LgivL-  the  hone  on  tho  rt)[hl  hand  z  touch  of  Che  whip,  and  thout— and  at  the 
[mnc  time  slAckiti  his  rein,    And  wh^ n  you  arc  at  Ibe  901I,  let  the  hft  }wj%c 

aw  ocor,  fct  to  that  ibc  naic  qt  tl^  wcll-wrougbt  wheel  may  npt  even  «cm 
f  to  toucb  Uic  CKlrcn^iljr ;  and  keep  Tumi  cotchbg  tiic  stotic' ' 

Sffc.  Hnough.  Now,  Ion,  will  the  charioteer  or  the  physician 
[be  the  belter  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these  lines? 

/t>jv,  The  charioteer,  clearly. 

SifC,  And  will  the  reason  be  that  this  is  his  art,  or  will  there 
[be  any  other  reason  ? 

/on,  Nu.  that  will  be  ihe  reason. 

Sdc.  And  every  art  is  appointed  by  God  to  have  knowledge 
[of  a  certain  work ;  for  that  which  we  know  by  the  art  of  the 
I  pilot  wc  do  not  know  by  the  art  of  medicine? 

fcti.  Certainly  niit, 

Sfic,  Nor  do  wc  know  by  the  art  of  the  carpenter  that  which 
\vrc  know  by  the  art  of  medicine? 

/t>n.  Certainly  not. 

SW.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  ans ; — that  which  we  know 
one  art  wc  do  not  know  with  the  other?  Bui  let  me 
a  prior  question :  You  admit  that  there  arc  ditTcraiccs 
Tof  arts } 

Sgc.  Vou  would  argue,  as  I  should,  that  when  one  art  is  of 
one  kind  of  knowledge  and  another  of  another,  they  arc  dif- 
ferent? 

I^.  Yes, 
I     Sat.  Yes ;  for  surely,  if  the  subject  of  knowledge  were  the 
[same,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  saying;  that  the  arts  were 
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different, — if  they  both  gave  the  name  knowledge  For  cxampU;, 
I  know  lliat  hcTc  arc  five  finger?^  and  you  l<now  the  f&mc  Aod! 
if  I  were  to  ank  whether  I  and  you  became  acquainted  with; 
thtft  fact  by  the  help  of  the  same  sdcncc  of  arithmctiCf  yow 
would  acknowledge  that  wc  dJd  ?  J 

Uft,  Vcs. 

Svc.  Tell  mc,  Uicn,  what  I  wa*  ^oing  to  a&k  you  just  nov.— fij| 
whelhcf  this  IioMk  universally?      Mv»t  the  stmc  ait  liave  Ujc 
3anie  subject  of  k:iowlcd)fc,  ajid  any  others  luve  other  subject 
of  knowledge? 

f&rt.  That  Is  my  opinion,  Socrates. 

Si'c^  Then  he  who  has  iio  knowledge  of  a  parttcul^i  art  will 
have  no  right  judgment  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  that  ait? 

/cft.  Tliat  is  true. 

Sec,  Tlicn  which  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  lines  of  Honxr 
which  you  were  reciting,  you  or  the  charioteer? 

/on.  The  chariotccr- 

S&c.  Why,  ycsj  because  you  arc  a  rhapsode  and  noc  a 
charioteer, 

fort.  Yes. 

St?c.  And  the  art  of  the  rhapsode  is  different  from  that  of  the 
charioteer? 

/<m.  Yes, 

iW.  And  if  a  different  knowledge,  then  a  knowledge  of  dif* 
fcrcnt  matters  ? 

/en.  Vcs, 

S<fc.  You  know  the  passage  in  which  Hcaimedc,  the  concu" 
bine  of  Nestor,  is  described  as  giving  to  the  wounded  Machaoi 
a  powwt,  as  he  says, 

'MaJe  with  Pramni^  wine;  mid  *hc  icmtftd  chccw  of  goal'*  milfc  with 
buxcn  knife,  and  At  hift  f^idc  placed  an  cmion  vbicli  ^ves  3.  rcll^  ti>  drinL' ' 

Would  you  say  now  that  tlic  art  of  the  rhapsode  or  the  an 
of  medicine  vczs  better  able  to  judge  of  thene  lines? 

/en.  Tile  art  of  medicine. 

Soc,  And  when  Homer  sa>'s, 

'  Asd  the  dvscimcltsi  into  the  dr^p  lite  1  tevlen  plummet,  ^nfileb,  «rt  b  t1 
horn  of  ox  thar  rsuffm  In  tlio  fields,  ni^hrs  alons  carrying  deith  amonx  tl 
ravenotu  fishes,' — ' 
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will  the  art  of  the  fisherman  or  of  tlie  rhapsode  be  bclUr  able 
lo  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these  lines? 

I  Ion-,  Clearly,  Socrates,  the  art  of  the  fisherman, 
Soc~  Come  now,  suppose  that  you  were  to  sny  to  me :  Since 
you,  SooBtes,  arc  able  to  assign  different  passages  in  Homer  to 
their  correAponding  artft,  I  wiiih  that  you  would  tell  nic  what 
are  the  passages  of  which  the  excellence  ought  to  be  judged  by 
the  prophet  and  prophetic  art,  and  you  shall  see  how  readily 
and  truly  I  will  answer  you.  For  there  are  many  such  passage-t, 
particularly  ii  the  Odyssee ;  as,  for  example,  the  passage  in 
which  Theoclyinenus  of  the  house  of  Mdampus  ays  to  the 
suitors : — 
39  'Wretched  mea!  what  \i  tiAppening  to  you?  Yoar  hc>d»  ^d  your  facet 
And  your  limbs  uutJemeiitli  ^n  tJirouded  in  nij^lit ;  iitd  the  voice  of  hjticntti- 
tton  bursER  forth,  ;ind  your  rhecks  Arc  wcl  wilh  tc<ini.  Ard  the  ^^cvtibule  \% 
full,  and  the  court  is  fulJ,  i>r  f;ho<»id  dei^'vndiixK  li^to  Uie  ditrkness  of  Krtbiu, 

IAEiU  til?  «iia  \^A  pcii>1icil  out  f>i  hcstvirri,  jad  ^ti  cvfl  DiUt  \>  :t|>iTad  atroad/' 
And  there  arc  many  sucli  pansogc^  fn  the  Iliad  also ;  as  for 
example    in   the  description   of  tlic  t>attlc   near  the   ramjiart, 
TATliere  he  says: — 
'As  ihcy  were  eager  lo  paw  the  ditch, there  came  lo  them  a™  omm:  i 
soofui^  eagle,  holding  back  Uie  people  oh  the  kit,  bt^re  a  huge  hlixHly  dragon 

ill  bin  titJcirih,  hliH  living  kuid  |i.Lntiiij{ ;  nor  hud  lie  ytK  rv7<i^ii^d  the  :ilnrc,  for  hc 

beat  hack  and  5moti<  llie  bird  whi^rh  trjrriod  him  on  the  brrut  hj  the  nrck, 

^uid  be  In  i^atn  let  bjni  fall  from  biiik  to  the  eround  into  the  niid^t  cf  the  mnl- 

^m  tiiude.    Atid  the  eAgle^  with  a  erf,  wa«  borne  al^r  on  Ibc  win£s  of  the  n-ind/ ' 

I      Thc3c  arc  the  sort  of  things  whicli  I  should  say  that  the  pro- 
phet ought  to  consider  and  detemune. 

Ion.  And  you  arc  quite  right,  Socrates,  in  saying  that. 
So€^  Yes>  Ion,  anil  you  are  right  also.  And  ,lh  I  have  selected 
from  the  Iliad  and  Odysacc  for  you  pissagcs  which  describe 
the  office  of  the  prophet  and  the  physician  and  the  fisherman, 
do  you,  who  know  Ilotncr  so  much  better  than  I  do,  Ion,  select 
for  me  passages  which  relate  to  the  rhapsode  and  the  rhap- 
sode's art,  and  whirh  the  rhap<widc  ought  to  examine  and  judge 
«f  better  than  ether  men. 

/tftf.  All  passages,  I  sliould  say,  Sociates. 

S^.  Not  a.11.  Ion.  surely.     Have  you  already  forgotten  what 
:  you  were  saying?    A  rlupsode  oLight  to  have  a  better  memory. 
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I&n.  Why,  what  am  I  fofgctting?  ji 

Sgc.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  declared  tlw  art  of  the 
rhajwocic  to  be  diffcrtrnt  from  the  art  of  the  charioteer? 

Ion.  Vcs,  1  remember 

Sec,  And  you  admitted  that  bciog  diffcrcni  they  would  luvc 
difTcrcnt  aubjccts  of  knowledge? 

Ion.  Yos. 

Soc.  Then  upon  your  own  showing  the  rhap.'todc,  and  the  axt 
of  the  rhapsode,  will  not  know  e^^crythin^? 

Ian,  I  dare  say,  Socrates,  tliat  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Soc,  Vou  mean  to  say  that  he  will  not  knew  the  subject*  cf 
the  other  artK.  As  he  decs  not  know  all  of  them,  whkb  <f 
them  will  he  knfiw? 

Ion,  He  will  know  what  a  man  ought  to  ay  and  what  i 
woman  ought  to  say,  and  wliat  a  freeman  and  what  a  slin: 
ought  to  say,  and  what  a  ruler  and  what  a  subject. 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  that  a  rhapsode  will  know  better  than  the 
pilot  what  the  ruler  of  a  sea-tossed  vessel  ought  to  say? 

ton.   No  ;  the  pilot  wilt  know  that  best, 

Sgc.  Or  will  the  rhapsode  know  better  than  the  ph>'^(aB 
what  llie  ruler  of  a  sick  man  ought  to  say? 

Ion.   He  will  not. 

Soc,   Hut  he  ^'ill  know  uliat  a  slave  ought  to  say? 

Ion,   Yes. 

Soc.  Suppose  the  slave  to  be  a  cowherd ;  the  rliapsode  ^ 
know  better  than  the  cowherd  w)iat  he  ought  tu  say  in  order  \s> 
sootlie  the  infuriated  cows  ? 

Aw.   No,  he  wilJ  not-  1 

Soc.   Hut  he  will  know  what  a  spinning-womaD  ought  to  tt^ 
about  the  working  of  wool  ? 

f&n.   No.  ' 

Hoc.   At  any  rate  he  will  know  what  a  general  ought  to  sa>d 
when  exhorting  his  soldiers? 

loH.   Ves,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  rhapM>de  wiU 
knm^-.  ' 

-SW.    Well,    bnt    is  the  art  of    the  rhaiwodc  the  art   of  tbd 
general  ?  ' 

lou.  I  am  «iirc  that  T  <;houtd  know  w1i;tt  a  general  ought  to  say* 

Sac.    W'hy,  ^e^  Ion,  because  >ou  may  possibly  have  a  knr>w- 
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kdgc  of  the  gcTTcnil'5  urt ;  and  you  may  also  have  a  knowledge 
of  horsemanship  as  well  a5  of  the  lyre :  in  th^i  dsc  you  would 
kiiov  wlicn  horKS  were  v^ell  or  iU  iiiaiia^cd.  But  »iipj>oac  1 
were  to  ask  you  :  Hy  ihe  help  of  which  Ait,  Ion,  do  you  know 
whctlier  borM3  are  well  nunagcti,  by  yuur  skill  na  a  Iioi^^niuid 

Ior  aa^  a  pcrfoniier  oii  the  lyre — whal  wouUI  you  answer? 
/etr.   I  slioulil  reply,  by  my  skill  as  a  horicmaji. 
StMT.  And  if  you  judged  of  pcrfoniiers  on  iho  lyre,  ytwi  would 
admii  that  you  judged  of  them  as  |JCfformcrs  on  the  lyr^  and 
not  an  horvemcn^ 

I/^n.   Vcs. 
S^-  And  in  judging  of  the  gencrarii  art,  do  you  judge  of  that 
as  a  general  or  a  rhapsode? 
/<w.   That  appears  to  me  to  be  all  one. 
41       5<v.   Wliac  do  you  mean?     Dq  you  mean  to  say  th^t  the  art 

of  the  rhapsode  and  of  tlic  general  Is  tijc  same? 
t        Ion,   Yes.  one  and  the  same, 

\       Sec.  TbcQ  he  who  is  a  good  rliapsodc  U  also  a  good  general? 
i&n.   Certainly,  Socrates, 

SiK.   And  he  who  i^  a  good  general  is  also  a  good  rhapsode? 
i&H,    No;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Sac*   But  you  do  say  that  he  who  is  a  good  rhapsode  is  also 
a  good  general  ? 
Ion,   Certainly. 

Sgc.  And  you  arc  the  best  of  Hellenic  rhapsodes? 
Ion,   Far  the  best,  Socrates, 
Sec,   And  arc  you  the  best  general,  Ion? 
Ion.   To  be  sure,  Socrates ;  and  Homer  was  my  master. 
S(K,   But  then.  Ion.  wliat  in  the  name  of  goodness  can  be  the 
reason  why  you,  who  are  the  best  of  generals  as  well  as  the 
best  of  rhapsodes  in  all  Mcllas,  ^'o  about  as  a  rhapsode  instead 
of  being  a  general?    Do  you  think  that  the  Hellenes  want  a 
rhapsode  with  his  golden  crown,  and  do  not  want  a  general? 

i&tu  Why,  Socrates,  the  reason  is,  that  my  countrymen,  the 
Kphcsians,  are  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  Athens,  and  do  not 
need  a  general ;  and  you  and  Sparta  are  not  likely  to  have  mc. 
for  you  think  that  you  have  enough  generals  of  your  own, 

Soc,  My  good  Ion.  did  you  never  hear  of  Apollodorus  of 
C>'zicus? 
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feru   Who  may  he  be  ? 

Soc.  One  who,  though  a  foreigner,  h,is  often  been  choficn  tiicir 
general  by  the  Athenians :  <ind  there  is  riianosthcncs  of  Andm^ 
and  Hcraclidcfi  of  CJazomenac,  whom  they  have  also  appointed 
10  the  command  of  their  armies  and  to  other  ofncca,  aJthougli 
ali^s,  after  they  had  shown  their  mcriL  AvaX  will  they  not 
choose  Ion  the  Kphesian  to  be  tlieir  general^  and  honour  btm,  U 
he  prove  himself  worthy?  Were  not  the  Ephesiauis  originally 
Athenianft?  and  Ephesus  is  no  mean  city.  But,  indeed.  Ion,  if 
you  arc  correct  in  saying  that  by  art  and  knowledge  you  arc 
able  to  praise  Homer,  you  do  not  deal  fairly  with  mc,  and  aftci 
all  your  professions  of  knowing  many  glorious  things  about 
Homer,  and  promises  that  you  would  exhibit  them  to  mc,  do 
only  deceive  me,  and  wiEl  not  even  explain  at  my  earnest  en- 
treaties what  is  the  art  of  which  you  are  a  master  Yoii  have 
literally  as  many  form*  aa  Proteus;  and  now  yo\x  go  all  manner 
of  ways,  twisting  and  turning,  and,  like  Proteus,  become  all 
manner  of  people  at  once,  and  at  last  slip  away  from  mc  in  the 
disguise  of  a  general^  in  order  thai  you  may  escape  exhibiting 
your  Homeric  lore.  And  if  you  have  art,  then,  as  I  was  saying  54' 
In  falsifying  your  promise  that  you  would  exhibit  Homer,  you 
are  not  dealing  fairly  with  mc.  But  if.  as  I  believe,  >oii  havx 
■00  art,  but  speak  all  these  beautiful  word*  about  Homer  un*^ 
consciously  under  his  inspiring  inRuencc,  then  I  acquit  you  ofa 
dishonesty,  and  shall  only  say  that  you  arc  inspired,  Wliich  do  ' 
you  prefer  to  be  thou^ht^  dishonest  or  inspired^ 

Ion.   There  is  a  great  difference,  Socrates,  between   them ; 
and  inspiration  is  the  far  nobkr  alternative.  fl 

Soc.   Then,  Ion,  I  shall  assume  the  nobler  altcfn^tivc;   and™ 
attribute  to  you  in  ycur  praises  of  Homer  inspiration,  and  not 
art. 
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This  T^lalogwe  liegins  abruptly  willj  a  question  of  Mcnn^  who  takB 
'whether  virtue  c^n  be  taughl-'  Socrates  replies  ihai  he  doci;  noi  as 
yet  know  what  virtue  U,  and  has  never  known  any  one  v/ho  did. 
^Thcn  he  c^^nnot  have  met  Corgtas  when  he  wu  at  Athcnv'  Vc», 
Socratea  liftd  nkct  Tilm,  l.>ut  he  bas  a  b^d  mc.Tnory,  And  has  foigouca 
what  Gorgias  said.  Will  Mciio  tell  him  \ih  own  notion,  which  is 
prubably  noi  very  difft-rent  froni  tliui  ol  Gorgms?  *0  yes — tioihing 
easier :  there  lit  the  xiitue  of  a  man,  of  a  ^voman,  of  ao  old  inun,  anil 
or  a  cliild;  there  is  a  virtue  cf  evt^ry  age  and  ^tate  of  life,  all  of  which 
may  be  easily  described/ 

Socratet  reminds  McDO  thai  ihifi  ia  only  an  enumeration  of  the  virtues 
aod  not  a  dcfiniiion  of  the  notion  v^hich  i»  common  to  them  all.  In 
&  second  attempt  Mcno  defines  virtue  to  be  '  ihc  power  of  commatiJ/ 
But  lo  thi^  again,  exceptions  are  tilcen.  For  tliere  must  be  a  virtue  o( 
those  who  obey,  ub  well  as  of  those  who  command ;  and  the  poii^r  of 
command  must  be  justly  or  not  unjustly  exercised.  Moeio  is  very  ready 
lo  admit  dial  justice  is  ^^mc;  '  Would  yon  say  virtue  or  a  virtue,  for 
there  arc  other  Mrttics.  such  as  courasc.  temperance,  and  the  like;  just 
as  round  is  a  fiifurc,  ami  black  and  white  are  colours,  and  yet  there  are 
fither  figure*  and  other  coUnir*,  J^ni  Meno  Like  the  exampl^ra  of  figure 
and  colour,  and  try  to  dc^ne  them/  Meno  confesses  hift  inability,  and 
after  a  procets  of  interrogation,  in  which  Socralee  explains  lo  him  tlio 
nature  of  a  ^timilc  in  multis/  5ocrat£«  hitt^AcIf  delincs  figure  as  'the 
accompaniment  of  colour/  Hut  ivome  one  rriay  object  that  he  doe^ 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  'colour/  and  if  he  is  a  candid 
friend,  &iid  not  a  nine  disputant,  Socratu  is  willing  to  furnlih  him  with 
a  Mjnplcr  and  more  ^hiloHupLical  definition,  into  wljldi  no  disputed  word 
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ifl  dbv^  (o  invuiic :  '  Figure  is  the  kimit  or  form.'  KT^o  in^pcriou^ 
maautn  that  he  muRL  still  have  a.  definition  of  colour.  Sonic  tailkrj 
follow) ;  and  at  kngih  Socnlcs  is  induced  to  rcplj:, '  that  coloor  t»  :bc 
cHluencc  of  fonn  in  due  [iroportjon  to  the  flighl.'  Tlu»  ddUiilion  ii 
cXActI/  suiicil  uj  tht.'  taatc  of  Mctic.  «ho  vrckomea  the  foniiUv  Uogu^c 
of  Gorgias  and  Empc^loclcs.  Soctaics  Is  of  optnk»i  that  cbc  more 
ab^Lntct  or  (^tAlcciiCAl  dcfinitioa  of  figure  is  far  better 

Now  that  Mcno  hoA  Ix-en  maJe  to  undersiand  the  nature  of  a  ^ncnl 
definition,  be  answers  io  Uk  Hpint  of  a  Greek  gentleman,  Ofid  to  tlie 
words  of  a  poet,  'thai  v-inuc  is  to  delight  in  things  boDourable,  and  lo 
have  the  power  of  getting  ihcitL'  This  ts  a  ncartr  approximatioii  tkaa 
he  has  yet  made  to  a  complete  dcl^nition,  and,  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
proverbial  or  popular  morality^  is  not  far  from  the  truth-  But  the 
objection  !»  ur^ed, '  tti^it  the  honouralile  !,■<  die  good,'  and  as  e^ry  one 
desires  the  good,  the  point  of  the  definidi>n  la  contained  in  the  bsl 
words, '  the  pov-'cr  of  ceiling  them/  '  ,\nd  they  most  be  ffot  justly  or 
with  justice,'  The  dcflQStion  yM  dien  atand  ihus ;  '  Vim»c  ia  the  power 
of  getting  good  widi  justice.'  But  justice  is  a  pan  of  virtue,  oikI  tbrre- 
fore  virtue  \s  th'*  (rctiinff  of  good  with  a  pan  of  virtue.  The  definition 
rcperatK  the  vonl  delined- 

Menn  cnm\ihim  that  the  convemtinn  of  Socrates  hai  the  effeet  of  a 
torpedo's  shock  upon  him.  Whm  h&  talks  with  other  persons  he  hat 
plenty  to  say  ahoiit  virhJc;  in  the  presence  of  Soeratea,  Uia  thoiu^ti 
seem  to  doacrt  him.  Socralcs  replies  that  he  ia  only  the  cauae  of  pcf' 
plcxlly  in  others,  because  he  is  hiroaelf  pcrp1e?ced.  Re  propovca  to 
continue  ihc  enquiry'.  But  how,  asks  Meno,  can  he  enquire  dtbcr  into 
what  he  knows  or  into  what  lie  does  not  knov  f  This  is  a  sophistical 
pujcde,  which,  as  Sotiuics  rciuaiks,  vavc*  a  great  deal  of  titublc  to  Lim 
who  accepts  It.  But  the  puzzle  has  a  real  dilHculcy  latent  utwJet  it,  to 
which  Socraies  replies  in  a  figure.  The  difliculcj  h  ttie  ongin  oC 
knowledge. 

He  professes  to  h^ve  beard  Iroin  pt4esls  and  priestesaes.  and  frocn 
the  poet  Pindar,  of  an  immortal  soul  which  is  bora  agun  and  agaia 
in  niccesiive  periods  of  cxistcr^cc,  returning  into  this  world  when  she 
has  paid  the  penalty  of  ancient  crime,  and  having  wandered  orer  all 
places  of  the  upper  and  under  world,  and  seen  and  known  aQ  things 
at  one  time  or  other,  is  t>y  association  out  of  one  thing  capable  cl 
recovering  all.     For  nature  is  of  one  kindred;  and  every  soul 
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seed  OT  germ  which  toA^  br  <k^'ck>p*xl  into  ^  knowkilg^.  The  caiiM' 
cmctr  of  tliin  Intcni  knowledge  is  furlhcr  |>iovcd  by  the  inLcfrogulJoii  of 
one  of  Mciio'9  slas^i,  «ho.  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Socratc»>  is  nuide 
to  Ackuottlcdgc  Aomc  cinocntarj  ichliuiia  of  gcomcUkuL  figum.  Tht 
ilKorcni  that  the  ^(juajc  of  llic  lUv^uiid  !»  dt>ublc  the  aqiurc  of  tlic 
»idc  —  that  famo«is  discovery  of  primitive  maihcmftiics,  io  hoDOur  of 
«Joch  the  Icgenthuj  l^ihugoru  a  uid  lo  have  tacrifind  n  hccitorah-*- 
b  elidted  from  him.  Jlie  futf  step  iii  the  ]>rdceft$  of  teaching  hu 
made  hitn  conGcious  of  hb  own  i^ooniDce.  He  has  had  the  '  torpedo't 
tfkock'  gi^vn  him,  and  \%  tie  better  for  the  opemtion.  But  whence  had 
Ihe  uncdii>catcd  tnnn  this  knowlctigc^  He  bad  never  leamc  gcomctrj ' 
this  vorld;  noc  wis  ii  bor&  wkb  him ;  he  mu&t  therefore  ba^^c  had 

vhen  he  was  noi  a  roiiu     And  as  he  always  either  was  or  va«  not  a 
^mon,  he  must  have  always  bad  it.     ^Cp.  Phiedo,  73  Jl.) 

After  Socratea  has  given  this  spcomen  of  Uie  true  Dattire  of  tcacb- 
Jngr  ^  original  question  of  tlie  leachablene^  of  virtue  ig  rcncwrd. 
Again  ho  profctsca  a  desire  to  knovr  '  what  %im)c  is'  ii'^.  Bui  he 
ia  ^illin^  to  argue  the  question,  as  malhematidans  say.  under  an  hypo- 
thesis. He  wiJl  assume  thiLt  if  ^inue  is  koovlcdffcythcn  vtrcue  caii  be 
lAUghL  (Tliis  was  the  si^e  of  the  :tJi;umcDl  at  vhich  ihc  Piota-' 
goras  concluded.) 

ISocnues  hias  no  difficulty  in  ahowlng  that  virtue  w  a  good,  and  that 
^oods,  vhctbcT  of  body  or  min<l,  muKi  ho  itndor  the  direction  of  kntiw* 
le<)ge.  Upon  ihc  ai»nn^tioo  juvi  made,  tiicn,  vinu«  is  tcachabU.  But 
where  are  the  teacheraf  Altera  ore  none  found.  This  is  exiremely 
diseoan^g.  Virtue  b  no  M>on<;r  diacovcrod  to  be  teochabtcT  ihan 
ibe  discovery  follows  that  U  Is  not  taughi.  Virtue,  therefore,  is  and 
is  not  teachable. 

En  this  dilemma  an  aji|>eal  is  niitde  to  Anytus,  a  respectable  aud 
dti^^  of  the  dd  school,  who  bapfiens  to  he  pKsciiL  lie 
'whether  Meno  sJull  go  10  the  Sophists  and  be  laught.'  Tlte 
very  sugigcstioi]  of  this  throws  him  into  a  rage.  "  To  whom,  then,  thaU 
Meno  gof'  asks  Socrates,  To  any  Atbcnian  genUem&n — to  the  great 
^Atbciuan  atate«men  of  post  timcs^  Socrates  replies  here,  as  dac^lieit 
V(Laches,  179  C  foil.;  Ptol  319  foU),  iliat  Themisiocles,  rerides,  a^ 
oiher  great  mco,  never  taught  their  sons  anylhii^  worth  ieaming ;  and 
they  would  MiTcl)%  if  tliey  could,  lave  iroparted  to  iJiem  their  o^ii  poli- 
tical wJsdoiD.     AnytLis  Is  angr>'  at  ihc  tmpuution  wJjich  is  cast  oti  his 
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favounte  btaicsxnen.  and  on  a  class  U*  whidi  be  ftrppoMs  liimteir 
belong  (cp.  95  A),  and  breaks  olf  with  a  significant  hint  The  mmlkm 
of  OTiothcr  opportimtty  or  ulkmg  with  )jbn  (99  £),  and  the  Euggestioo 
tfiat  Mcno  may  do  the  Atlicnian  people  1  senice  b>'  pacifying  him^rXK 
evi<lent  allusions  to  the  trial  of  Socrateii. 

Socrates  returns  to  the  considcfation  of  ihe  question  'whether  vinue 
is  tcachat-lc,'  whicb  ira^  denied  on  the  ground  tJiai  there  arc  no  teachers 
of  It:  (for  iho  Sophist  sire  bad  teachers,  and  the  rc^t  of  ibe  •QKx:\d  do 
not  profess  to  teach).  Out  there  is  anothiTT  point  which  m  failed  lo 
ob*enii*,  and  in  which  Grrnias  hn*  nrver  inslrudrd  Meuo,  nor  Prodicits 

p^  Socrates.  ThtK  U  the  nalnrc  of  right  opaninn.  For  vlruic  way  be  amkr 
the  guidance  of  right  opinion  ai  well  as  of  knovleiige ;  and  righi  cfitniDs 
H  for  praoiical  purposes  as  good  as  Inc^ledge,  but  Is  incflpahle  fit 
being  tanght,  and  is  also  liable  to  'walk  off/  because  not  botftd  ^ 
the  lie  of  the  caujK.  Thti^  Itk  the  sort  of  instinct  which  U  poii«tMl 
bj  statesmen,  ttho  are  not  wise  or  knowing  persons,  but  onlj  iivputd 
or  divine.  The  liighcr  virtue,  ^hich  is  identical  wiUi  knovledge,  istf> 
idcil  only.  If  the  statesman  lad  ihis  knowledge,  and  could  tcacii  vfsc 
he  kncw»  he  wouHl  be  Like  Tire«ias  In  the  «-ori(l  bdow,-*-*  he  sbnc 

^would  hav«  wfsdoar,  ubile  the  rest  IIU  as  sh»dow*i/ 


This  Dialogue  is  an  attempc  to  answer  the  qut^stion,  Canvinocbc 

Uught  1    No  one  would  either  ask  or  answer  such  a  i^ue^tton  in  niodini 

times.      i{ut  in  the  age  of  Socrates  it  was  only  by  an  elfon  that  ix 

mind  could  rise  to  a  general  nc»tion  of  nrtae  as  distinct  from  ibc  fff' 

ticuliu  virtnes  of  courage,  liberality,  and  the  like*    And  when  s  bi? 

conception  of  this  ide;il  wa?^  attainctl,  ii  was  only  by  a  further  effort  tbi 

tbc  question  of  the  leachi^blene^iit  of  virtue  could  be  rnolred. 

The  answer  which  is  given  by  Plato  is  paradoxical  enough,  ioA 

r  seemi  niher  intended  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  cnqtary.    Vhtue  b 

'I    knowledge,  and   therefore  virine  can    he   taught.      Rut  vtrttie  s  ^ 

.  latlghtt  and  therefore  in  ihiji  higher  and  ideal  sen&e  there  li  no  itffiK 

\  and  no  knowledge.     The  leaching  of  the  Sophists  is  confessedly  LIlad^ 

qiuUe.  and   Mcno,  who  is  their  pupil  is  ignor-xni  of  the  very  nature 

of  g(?nerd    iprms.      Hr  ran   only  produce   oui  of  their  srmoQfy  ibc 

sophism,  'that  you  can  neither  cnqnirc  into  what  you  know  nor  into 

r  what  you  do  not  know  ;'    to  which  Socrates  rcf  lies  by  his  theory  ol 
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I'c  the  doclrinc  that  Wnuc  is  knowled|p,  ?laio  has  been  consUntlj- 
tending  in  ihe  previous  Dialogues,     But  the  new  truth  is  no  sooner 
foaiul  thui  it  accnu  to  viniih  away.    '  If  iherc  is  kQ0w1c<lge,  there  nasL 
be  teachers;  and  vbtre  are  ihe  teachcn?'    There  is  no  knowledge  in  1 
the  higher  sense  of  syslematic,  connected,  reasoned  knowledge,  such 
as  may  one  <by  he  atuined,  and  such  as  Plato  himaelf  scorns  to  see  ' 
In  «)n>c  fa:  off  vbioi  of  a  single  science.     And  there  arc  no  teachers 
in  the  higher  ^enfte  of  the  word ;  thai  is  to  »a)-,  no  tcjlI  teachers  who 
^1  arouse  the  spirii  of  enquiry  in  their  pupiU.  and  not  merely  hi*ji 
struct  thenn  in  rhetoric  or  impart  to  ihcm  readj-made  infonnation 
for  a  fee  of  'one'  or  of 'fifty  dr.xchms.'    Plato  is  desirous  of  deepen- 
ing the  notion   of  education,  and   therrfnrc  he  nuerts  the  nAeinm^  ' 
paradox    thai  ihrre  are  no   cduentfir*.      "Iliiii,  though   vamewhat  dif* 
fcreni  in  Form,  is  not  really  diffcrcnl  from  the  remark  which  ii  often  1 
made  in  mtxloro  timea  by  UiOM  who  woiild  tle^rcciat«  ^fidier  the  method* 
of  education  commonly  oaployed,  or  iho  standard  attained ;  that  *  there  ^ 
la  no  true  education  amoag  tia.* 

But  there  b  still  a  ponnbility  whUb  must  not  be  overlooked*  Even! 
if  llicre  id  Jio  kiivwlcd^^  as  tias  been  proved  by  'the  wrctclteil  Mitte 
of  educatiOTT,'  tlicre  may  be  right  opinion.  This  is  a  son  of  ifuew- 
Ingf  or  divination  wliich  retLt  on  no  knowledge  of  causea,  and  is  in* 
cocnmunicabte  10  otliert.  This  is  what  our  iiaiesmen  have,  as  is 
proved  by  the  drcumstance  that  ihey  are  unable  to  impart  their 
Ige  to  others.  'I  hose  who  are  po&ics&cd  of  this  gif\  cannot  be 
be  men  of  science  or  philosophers  but  they  arc  inspired  and 
divine.  ** 

Tliere  b  no  trjce  of  irony  in  this  cnrictis  passage,  which  forms  the 
concbdtng  portion  of  the  Dialogue.    Nor  a^n  does  Plato  mean  to 
itttinute  that  the  Aupcrnaiual  or  divine  ts  the  true  basia  of  human  life. 
To  Mm  knowledge,  if  only  atiainabb  in  this  world,  ta  of  all  tilings  thcl 
taost  divine.     Dui«  like  other  philosophers,  he  is  willing  10  admit  that     i 
'  probability  is  ihe  g\i]dc  of  life ;'  and  he  is  at  the  Ktme  lime  dcsinrius  J^ 
of  cocitraslin^  the  wiHlom  which  govr-mr:  the  world  with  a  higher  wiit- 
dam.      There  ore  many  inAtincis,  judgments,  and  anticipatiicns  of  thtr 
human   nnnd  whfeh  cannot   be   reduced  to   rule.  nnH    of  whirh  the 
gtounds  cannot  always  be  given  in  wordi*,     A  prrivon  may  ha\-e  «ome 
stiU  or  Latent  eapcricncc  vhich  he  is  able  to  u«c  himitdf  and  is  yet 
unable  to  teach  others,  because  he  has  no  ptincipUa*  and  is  incapable 
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of  collecting  or  arranging  hi»  idcax.  Hu  ha»  pmciicc,  bui  uoi  Uiccrjr ; 
an»  but  noi  Kcicncc.  Thi«  U  n  iruc  r:icc  oT  paycboloi^y.  wliicb  Is  rccog- 
(ni»d  by  Plato  in  cliia  jjastage.  But  he  Is  far  Trom  laying,  as  some 
hare  iitiaj^ncd,  that  mfipiratian  or  divine  grace  is  to  be  regarded  ai- 
higher  ihan  knotvlctlgc.  He  would  noi  liavc  preferred  the  p«l  or  man 
of  action  to  the  philosopher,  or  ihc  virtue  of  custom  lo  the  virtue  based 
upon  ideas. 

/  Alfio  here,  as  in  the  Ion  and  PhscJru!;,  ?laio  appears  to  acknow- 
\lc<lge  an  unreastining  L'lcment  in  the  highor  naltire  of  man.  The  philo* 
aopher  only  has  knowleJf^,  and  yei  the  suitCHmnn  ^oml  the  poet  are 
\  inapircd.  There  may  be  a  son  of  irony  iD  rep:ardinfi:  in  ihi«  u-ay  ibe 
gifts  of  genius.  Bui  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  de- 
riding them,  any  more  than  he  h  deriding  the  pheoomena  of  love  or 
of  enihuftiasm  in  ihir  Symposium,  or  of  oracles  in  tho  Apology,  or  of 
divin<?  intJmAiionH  wb^Mi  he  is  fpeaking  of  The  d3f?mofiiiim  of  Socrate*. 

I  He  rcco^nitcfi  itio  lower  form  of  right  opinion,  as  well  as  tli<;  blgb«r 
on^  of  science,  in  the  eplric  of  one  who  desires  lo  include  (n  bU  philo- 
sophy every  aspect  of  human  life ;  ju^l  aa  h^  rccogaltcs  the  cstisl- 
cncc  c»f  popular  opinion  a«  a  facE^  and  the  Sophists  as  the  cxpicaaion 
of  >L 

This  Dialogue  toiuains  the  firat  intimation  of  Uic  dociiine  of  rcml- 
\  nJECcnce  anil  of  the  immortaliiy  of  the  soul.  The  proof  la  very  slight, 
even  slighter  than  in  the  Phacdo  and  Republic,  Because  men  ha^l 
abstract  ideas  in  a  previous  slate,  they  must  have  always  had  ihem.  and 
their  soul*  therefore  tnusl  have  always  eiinied  (8G  A),  For  ihcy  nniBl 
always  have  been  tiiher  men  or  not  men.  The  fallacy  of  the  laner  wonb 
is  transpflfent.  And  Socrates  himself  apf>earB  to  be  congous  of  their 
UTakness ;  for  he  adds  immcdiaicly  afterwards,  *  I  have  sud  some 
things  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  conSdent/     (Cp.  Phaedo,  114  D, 

^<^ii5  D.)  Il  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fanciful  notion  of  pr«- 
existenoe  ta  combined  with  ft  true  hut  paittal  view  of  the  origin  and 
\  unity  of  knowledge,  an<l  of  tlie  assriciAliort  of  idea».  Knowledge  i| 
prior  to  any  particuhr  knowledge,  eii&ting  not  in  the  previous  stAift 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race.  It  is  potential,  not  actual,  and  can 
only  be  recovered  by  strenuous   e^rertion. 

The  idealism  of  Pkto  is  here  presented  in  a  less  developed  form, 
than  in  ihe  Phacdo  and  Phaedrus.  Nothing  \%  ^6x*X  of  the  pre-exist* 
eneo  of  ideaa  ^f  jueuce,  temperance,  and  the  like.      Hot  is  Socratea 
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poddvc  of  anything  buL  the  duij-  of  enquiry'  (*(6  D).     The  doctrint  or 
rcmimsccnce  100  U  explained  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  wiih 

■  fact  ind  experience  oui  of  tlie  amnilte«  of  nature  {^rt  r^f  ^vcrMti  ^r 
tnrffmift  t^f).  Modc?rn  (>hilosoi)hy  says  Uiat  ail  things  in  nature 
are  depcodciic  on  one  another;  tlio  andent  philosopher  bad  the  same 
truth  latent  in  hia  mind  when  he  atSrmcd  thai  out  of  one  thini;  all  the 
r«t  may  be  recovered.  The  subjective  was  converted  by  him  into  an 
objeclive ;  the  mental  phenomenon  of  the  assodation  of  ideas  (cjx 
Phacdo,  73  foil.)  became  a  real  chain  of  cxisteoccs.     The  germs  of  two 

■  valuable  prineiples  of  education  may  al«o  be  gatlicrcd  from  the  '  u-ords 
of  priests  and  priesne^ses : '    (j)  that  true  knowledge  is  a  knovkledisre  | 
of  caases  (cp.  ArlsEoUe'i  theory  of  mtrr^/if?) ;  and  (3)  thai  the  process  [  1 

p  of  learning  conBists  not  in  what  ib  brought  to  the  learner,  bat  in  what  I  ^^-^ 
i«  drawn  out  of  htm,  ^ 

Some  ksier  traits  of  the  dialop^ie  may  bt  noted,  nuch  ac  (1  ]  the  acute 
obfiefV^lion  that  Metto  prefon  the  faniiliiir  derinitioD,  which  i«  embcl- 
lUhed  with  poetical  lAnj^uage.  to  ih*  better  anil  imer  one  (p,  76  D); 
or  (?)  the  nhfcwd  icAcction.  M^hich  tnay  admit  of  ah  nppTiciLtion  10 
niodcrn  ftii  well  us  10  ancient  teachers,  that  the  SophisLa  having  rnatdc 
large  Ibrtunea,  thia  inuat  purely  be 'a  criterion  of  therr  powers  of 
te^iching.  for  ih^l  no  man  could  get  a  living  by  shoemaklu^  whu  wu^k 
not  a  good  shoemaker  (gr  C) ;  or  (3)  the  remark  conveyed,  alinoat 
In  a  word,  that  the  verbal  sceptic  Is  saved  the  labour  of  iliought 
and  enqniiy  (irfiiV  t*\  t^  roio^r^  ^tt^^f,  80  E).  Chtracteriatic 
also  of  the  temper  of  the  Socracic  enquiry  is,  (4)  the  proposal  lo  dis- 
cuss ibc  tcachablent«B  of  virtue  under  an  hypothesis,  afLcr  the  man- 
ner of  the  mathematicians  (B7  A) ;  and  {5)  the  repetition  of  the 
favourite  doctrine  which  occurs  ao  frequently  in  the  earlier  sind  more 
Soaatic  Dialogues,  and  ^ivea  a  colour  to  all  of  ihem — ihat  mankind 
only  deflire  evil  through  ignorance  {77,  76  foil);  (6)  the  experiment  of 
ehciiing  from  'ikit  slave-boy  the  mathematical  truth  which  is  latent  in 
him.  and  (7)  the  remark  (p>  84  B)  that  he  is  all  the  lietter  for  knowing 
fans  ignorance. 

The  character  of  Meno,  like  that  of  Critias,  ha»  no  relation  to  ihe 
actual  circum»tancL'i  of  hi*  life.  Plato  ia  »ilent  about  his  Ireacheiy 
to  the  ten  thousand  Gri?ek«,  which  Xenophon  has  recordod,  as  he  U 
olao  &i1ent  ibout  llic  crintcs  of  Critiae.  He  is  a  TbesEatian  ^Vlcibiados, 
rkh  and  luxurious-^a  spoilt  child  of  foriunc,  and  is  described  as  the 
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hereditary  friend  of  the  grcai  kmg.  Lit*  AldblKJe^,  he  b  inspired 
wiUi  Ml  ardent  deaire  of  knowledge,  and  b  equally  willing  10  kam  <rf 
Socnu»  and  of  ilic  SopbisU.  He  may  l)c  regarded  m  sanding  in  lie 
same  rci^tUon  to  Gorgias  as  I^ippocrate»  in  the  Protagoras  lo  tEv 
other  great  Sophist  He  i%  ibe  sophisticated  youth  on  whom  Socnlci 
trie^  his  croxK-eximtning  powers,  vith  ;i  v\cv  of  exhshiling  him  and 
Jtis  teachers  in  their  true  lit^ht,  jmi  a»  in  the  Chamide^  ibe  Lysa, 
uid  die  Eulhydeitius,  he  makes  in^Duoua  boyhood  the  subject  <if  > 

Kmlar  experiment.  Mcno  is  treated  by  SocratC3  in  a  half  phf^ 
muincr  suited  to  hh  character;  while  her  trii^s  to  exhibit  him  to 
him^lf  and  to  the  reader  »  ianonuii  of  iJie  ver>'  eletncnii  of  dialedkii 
in  wTiich  the  Sa])hlstH  have  f^tiled  io  in^ttruct  tlifir  diKCtple,  Hia  definHoD 
of  vinue  as  '  x)\q  power  and  desinp  of  aiiaining  things  honoiirab]^ ,'  CiLc 
the  first  dpfinirion  t>f  jURtfro  in  thr  KepiibUc,  is  taken  fmm  a  poet.  Hii 
answers  haivc  a,  sophitticftl  ring^  and  at  the  kudc  tiinc  vhovf  the  sopbiiitciJ 
incftpoci^  to  grasp  n  f^eral  ruction. 

Anjrtui  is  the  type  of  tlie  uurrow-miniJcd  niAii  of  the  «or1Ji  vba 
ia  indignant  at  innovfiiion,  and  equally  detests  the  popular  Icftdwr 
uid  ihc  ime  phUobOphcr-  Me  seems,  like  Aristopluuies,  to  regani 
the  rev  opinions,  whcttici  of  3oertitc«  w  the  Sophists,  u  fkxt}  B> 
AtlieiiL«ii  grcatiiesa.  He  h  of  djc  Kiiue  chiss  u^'Callicleti  >n  tlie  Oo^ 
gias,  but  of  a  diJTcreiit  vaUety ;  Hie  immora)  and  sophistical  doorinct 
of  Collides  are  not  atinbtned  to  him-  The  moderation  %ith  wbldi 
he  is  described  is  remarkable,  if  he  be  the  accuser  of  Socrates:  nd 
this  seems  lo  be  indicated  by  hh  parting  wordsn  I'erhaps  Plato  la^ 
have  been  desLroui^  of  shoeing  th.it  the  accusation  of  Socrates  «tt 
not  to  he  attributed  to  badncHS  or  mnlevolence,  but  rather  to  a  le^ 
dency  tn  men's  nunds.  Or  he  may  have  been  regardJe»  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  characters  of  bis  dialogue,  as  in  the  cise  of  MeflO 
and  Critias.  Like  ChAcrephon  (Apol.  ii)  the  real  Anytusi  was  i 
democrat,  and  had  Joined  1  hrasybulus  in  the  conflict  with  the  thirty. 
The  Protagoras  arrived  at  a  son  of  hypothetical  conclusion,  l)at  if 

k' virtue  is  knowledge,  it  can  be  Utight/  In  the  Euihydcmus.  Socrslci 
himself  offered  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  ingenuous  yondi 
should  be  taught :  this  was  in  contrast  to  the  cjuibblinff  follies  nl  die 
Sophists.  In  the  Meno  the  subject  is  more  developed :  the  founda- 
tiona  of  the  enquiry  arc  laid  derper,  and  the  nature  of  knovriedgv  I* 
mor^  diftinclly  expbijied.      There   is  ^  sort  of  progression  by  aoia* 
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^Sbn  of  two  0|ipo3ite  aspects  of  |>1iitOKOphy>      But  at  ibc  mommt  I 

when  we  approach  near«sl,  Uw   truib  doubles  upon  us  Mid  1%  itg^n  I 

bercHvl  our  reach-  Wc  seem  10  find  Uiac  tiie  ideal  of  lenoirlcOge  is^^^H 
irrecorLdlabk  with  cipcricncc.  In  human  life  there  is  indeed  thc^'I^^H 
pn/cssion  of  l^nowlcdi-c,  but  rijchi  opinion  lis  Dur  aciual  jniidc.  Tlter^'  /  J 
is  ;ino:hcr  son  of  pro^r^^  from  ihc  itencral  notion*  of  Sociatcs  who  '''  ■ 
tsked   amply,  *wt:At  is   frirndihip  ? '    'what  \%   temperance?'    ^  whai  H 

is  Goungc  r    a*  in    die  I-j»is,  Qmrmiden,    Laclic*,  to   die   iranscenA  I 

dtntidbm  of  Plato,  vrlko,  in  th^  second  siago  of  bis  plillcsophy,  |  I 
•ought  lo  find  the  naitire  of  knowledge  in  a  prior  and  futuio  ilite  /.^^H 
of  exUlcncc,  ''^  ^^H 

Tti«  difficulty  in    fnuning  general  notions  which  has  appeared  in  H 

this  mnd  in  all   the  previous    Dialogues  recurs  in  the    Gof^i&s   and  H 

Thcacietus  as  well  as  in  the  Republic.     In  th<:  Gor^s  too  the  atatca-  H 

Bien  icappcAr,  but  in  slixjngci  opposition  to  (lie  pliUoAOpbci.      Tljcy  H 

arc  no  longer  allowed  to  have  h  divine  inalght,  but,  djougli  acknow*  I 

le<tgcd  to  have  t>cen  clever  men  and  good  speiLkerv,  arc  denounced  H 

as  'blind  tcadcfs  of  Ihc  blind.'     Tlie  docinne  of  tlie  imniorialiiy  of  ■ 

U>c  soul  \%  al«o  carried  lurtlier^  being  miide  the  loundaticn  not  only  H 

of  a  tlieory  of  knowledge,  but  of  a  doctrine  of  rewarda  and  punisli*  fl 

menia.  In  the  Republic  the  relation  of  Icnowkdge  to  virtue  is  de-,^  •  -M 
KTibed  in  a  manner  more  consistent  widi  modem  distinctions.      The  1 

existence  of  die  virtue*  without  the  pcsKssion  of  knowledge  in  the  -^  I 
Mghcr  Of  philoiopbical  sense,  is  admitted  to  be  pos^blc-  Right  ,  .  «S 
i^Kiofl  h  ajjiin  introduced  in  die  Thcaeictus  as  an  account  of  know*  '^H^d 
ledge,  but  ia  rejected  on  the  ground  that  i;  is  irralionil  (aa  here, 
because  it  it  not  bound  by  the  lie  of  the  cause),  and  also  l>ecatise  f, 
ihc  conccpiion  of  false  opinion  b  given  up  aa  hopeless.  Such  arc  V 
Ibc  *b]fiinK  [>oiiitt  of  view  which  Plato  presents  lo  us  in  his  life-long  .  ' 
effort  10  work  out  die  grc-at  intellectual  puc^le  of  his  age — the  nature  j  ^■ 
ef  knowledge  and  of  good,  an<l  their  relation  tn  one  annlher.  and 
10  btunan  life.  His  doctrines  are  necet^iarily  diffi^rtiit  al  different 
lunes  of  his  life,  aa  new  diitinctions  are  realized,  or  new  tioges  of 
lluniglil  attAiocd  by  lum.  We  are  not  therefore  justified,  in  order  to 
lake  away  the  appearance  of  incoosistency,  in  attributing  to  him 
hidden  meanings  or  n-motc  allu>tions^ 

There  arc  no  external  criteria  hy  which  we  can  dctcrmlno  the  dote 
of  the  Memv    There  is  no  tcMon  to  supix>se  that  any  of  die  Dialogues 
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wer«  irrillcn  bcrcrc  Uie  deaib  of  Socrilef ;  the  Mcno.  vhldi 
appetrs  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  oT  ihcm,  ib  proircd  to  have  been  of 
a  later  date  by  the  allufjon  of  Anvtut. 

Wc  cannot  arg^c  that  Pbto  wns  mote  likcl/  t<>  have  written,  a» 
he  hAA  done,  of  Meno  bcror«  than  after  hi»  mj&eral)]e  death;  for  «v 
hive  already  seen,  b  the  examples  of  Charmides  and  Criuas,  i^t  ^ 
characters  in  Plaio  arc  vei>"  far  frcm  resembling  the  same  clnraaai 
in  history.  The  repulsive  picture  ^Incb  is  gmn  of  him  in  Ar 
AnAha«is  of  Xcacphon  (iL  6),  where  he  also  appears  as  ihe  DicniJ 
of  Amtippu«  '  and  x  fair  j^oDth  having  lovcr^'  hac  no  oilirr  trail  of 
1i!ken»s  lo  ihe  Wcna  of  Fliito. 

The  pUce  of  the   Meoo   in   the  series  U   doubifuUj  indicated  in 

internal  evidence^      The  matn  character  of  the  Dialogue  b  Soenics; 

J  but    to    the    "gercral    dcfinUion^*   of  Socrates  b  ftddcd  the  Pltloaic 

/   doctiinc   of   reminiscence.     The   pioblcm*    of   viriuc   iUid    kjUi«ME< 

^havc  been  discuHcd  in  the  Ly^i»,  Lachcrn,  CharmideH,  and  Frotagom^ 

tite  puxzJe  about  knowing  and  learning  has  alrcadj^  appeared  in  At 

EutbyderouR,    The  doctrines  of  ImTnortaJIiy  aod  prC'ex!sien<«  an  cv* 

ried   further  in   the   I'haedo  and  Phaednis;  ilie  distinction   betvcen 

opinion  nnd  knowle<lge  is  now  fully  developed  in  the  Theaetctus.    IH 

leiaons  of  I'rodicuv,  whom   he  facetiously  ealis   his  mafitcr,  are  ttlD 

running  in  the  mind  of  Socraten.    Unlike  itie  later  Platonic  Dialogues. 

y  the  Meno  arrives  at  no  conclusion.     Hence  we  arc  led  to  pUce  ^ 

Dialo^c   at   some  point  in  the  series  later  than  the  Protagoras,  ud 

caiber  thati  the  Phacdrus  and  Gorgias. 
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PERSONS    OF    THR   DIALOQUE, 

McNO,  A  Slavk  op  Meko. 

Mcno,  Can  you  tcU  mc,  Socrates,  whether  ^-irtuc  ta  acquired 
by  teaching  or  by  practice ;  or  if  neither  by  tcnching  nor  by 
pmcticc,  then  whether  it  comes  to  man  by  nature,  or  in  what 
other  way? 

Socrates,  0  Mcno,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Thessalians-, 
u^rc  fiLtnouK  among  the  ijthcr  IfcllcnL-^  only  for  their  riches 
and  tlicir  riding;  but  now,  ir  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  arc 
equally  f^imous  for  tlicir  wi^oin,  especially  at  LarUa,  which  Is 
the  native  city  of  your  friend  Anstippns.  And  this  is  Go^ffw' 
doing  ;  for  when  he  came  thtre»  the  flower  of  tlic  Alcuadae,  of 
whom  your  lover  Arislippus  is  one,  and  the  other  chief?*  of  the 
Thcssalians,  fell  in  love  with  hia  wisdom.  And  he  has  tau(;bt 
you  the  habit  of  answering  que,'^tionf*  in  a  grand  Anil  bold  style, 
which  becomes  those  who  know,  and  is  the  style  in  which  he 
j^  himself  ansAvers  all  comers;  and  any  Hellene  who  likes  may 
^j  ask  him  anything.  How  different  is  our  lot!  my  dear  Meno, 
Here  at  Athens  there  is  a  dearth  of  the  commodity,  and  all 
wisdom  seems  to  have  emigrated  from  us  to  you*  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  you  were  to  ask  any  Athenian  whether  virtue  was 
natural  or  acquired,  he  would  laugh  in  your  face,  and  say: 
-Stranger,  you  have  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  mc;  if  I  were 
ini^pircd  I  might  answer  your  question.  But  now  I  literally 
do  not  know  what  virtue  is,  and  much  less  whether  it  is 
acquired  by  teaching  or  not.     And  I  myself  Mcno,  living  as  1 
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.    do  in  this  r«^"on  q{  povert>%  nm  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
t<      sens;  and  I  coofcsa  with  shame  that  I  knovr  litcrall)'  noUtiif 
/  about  virtue ;  and  when  I  do  not  know  tHc  'quid'  of  anythbg 
\  how  can  I  know  the  'quale'?     How,  if  1  knew  noUting  at  all 
of  Mcno,  couM  I  tell  if  he  war.  fair,  or  the  oppoaitc  of  fair ;  rich 
and  noble,  or  the  reverse  of  rich  and  noble -^     Do  you  thiak  that 
I  could? 

J/f/v«  No,  indeed.  But  are  you  in  earnest,  Socrates,  in  !ui>ia|; 
that  you  do  not  know  whM  virtue  i»P  And  ain  1  to  carry  bxk 
this  rcjjort  of  you  to  Thewaly? 

iV.  Not  only  that,  iny  dear  boy,  but  you  may  say  further 
tliat    I   have    never  known   pf    any   im<:   cLhc  who  did,  in  my 
judgment. 
I        Afa».  Then   you   have  never  met  Gorgias  when  he  was  At 
Athens? 

•SV.  Vcs,  I  have,  ^^ 

I        jV/rff.  And  did  you  not  think  that  he  knew?  ^H 

Soc,  I  have  not  ^  good  memory,  Mcno,  and  therefore  I  caiiaoH 
now  tell  what  1  thought  of  him  at  the  time.  And  I  d^trc  »} 
that  he  did  know,  aid  that  you  know  what  he  said :  plc3»^ 
therefore,  to  remind  me  of  wlut  he  said  ;  or,  if  you  would  ntbcr 
tell  nic  your  own  view,  for  1  Huspcct  thai  you  and  he  itol^ 
much  alike. 
[        A/f/t,  True. 

Sec,  Then  as  he  Is  not  here,  never  mind  him,  and  dcrin^ 

tcU  mc.     By  the  gods,  Mcno,  be  ^nerous,  and  tell  me  ^^ 

you  Hay  that  virtue  is;  for  I  shall  be  truly  delighted  to  fuid 

that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  you  and  Gorgias  do  ftafly 

know  this :  although  I  Kive  been  saying  that  I  have  never  founil 

anybody  who  knew.  I 

Afffr.  There  will  be  no  difFlcuJty,  Socrates,  in  answcring-fljl 

tf  question.    Take  first  the  virtue  of  a  man — he  should  knowflW 

Jo  administer  the  stale,  in  the  administration  of  which  he  will 

ybcnefit  hh  fiicnd.'t  and  damage  hi<t  enomieA,  and  will  take  cait, 

;  rHot  to  suffer  damajjc  himself,     A  woman's  virtue  may  also  bf 

r   easily  described :  her  duty  is  to  order  her  house,  and  keep  what' 

b  indoors,  and  obey  her  husband.     Every  age,  every  condition' 

of  Itfcj  young   or  old,  male  or  female,  bond   or  free,   ha;;;  &i 

diflferent  virtue:  there  are  virtues  numberless^  and  no   lack  ot! 


ddinitjons  of  them;   for  virtue  i»  relative  to  the  actions  and    V 
ftgca  of  each  of  us  in  all  that  wc  do.     And  the  same  may  be 

r'd  of  vice,  Socrates. 
Sec.  How  fortunate  I  am,  Mcno!  Whcii  I  ask  you  for  one 
Virtue,  you  present  mc  with  a  ^wAcm  of  them,  which  arc  in 
your  keeping.  Suppose  that  1  carry  on  the  figure  of  ihc  »«arui, 
and  a6lc  of  you,  Wh^t  is  the  nature  of  the  bcc^  and  you  an- 
swer tliat  there  arc  many  kinds  of  bees,  and  I  reply :  But  do 
bees  differ  an  bcca,  bcuiu^c  there  ;trc  many  ;ind  different  kinds 
of  them;  or  are  they, not  rather  to  be  di5tinguisltc<i  by  some 
other  quality,  as  for  example  beauty,  size,  or  shape?  How 
would  you  answer  me? 

Mt:n.  I  should  answer  that  bees  do  not  differ  from  one  an* 
etJier,  iu  l>ec!^ 

S<h;  And  suppose  that  1  went  on  to  say :  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know,  Meno;  tell  mc  what  ii  that  quality  in  which 
llie>"  do  not  differ,  but  arc  all  alike; — you  would  be  able  to 
answer? 

-  Jfeft.  I  should. 

P  Sec,  And  so  of  the  virtues,  however  many  and  different  the>' 
may  be,  they  have  all  a  common  nature  which  makes  them  ^ 
virtues;  and  on  this  he  who  would  answer  the  question,  'Wliat 
is  virtue?'  would  do  well  to  have  hi8  eye  fixed.     Do  you  un- 
derstand? 

Jf/^i,  I  am  bcginninjj  to  understand:  but  I  do  not  as  yet 
t^c  hold  of  Ihc  question  as  I  could  wish. 

■  Soc,  When  you  say,  Meno,  that  there  is  one  virtue  of  a  m»n. 
another  of  a  woman,  another  of  a  child,  and  so  on  ;  does  this 
apply  only  to  virtue,  or  would  you  say  the  ,samc  of  health,  and 
sze,  and  strength?  Or  is  the  nature  of  health  alwayit  the  samCf 
whether  in  man  or  woman? 

Men.  I  ,<hould  say  that  health  is  the  same,  whether  of  man 
or  woman. 

k  S(V»  And  is  not  this  true  of  »jic  and  strength?  If  a  woman 
fi  strong,  she  will  be  strong  by  reason  of  the  same  form  and  of 
the  same  strength  subsi,sting  in  her  which  there  is  in  the  man. 
I  mean  to  say  that  .strength,  as  strength,  whether  of  man  or 
woman,  is  the  same.     Is  there  any  difference? 

Aitn.  I  think  not. 
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Sfic.  And  will  aot  virtue^  as  virtue,  be  the  same,  whether 
in  a  child  or  In  .1  gtrown  up  person,  in  a  woman  or  ia  1 
man? 

Afrn.  T  cannot  help  feeling,  f>oeniteft,  that  iKi%  c:«tte  ts  not  like 
the  others, 

Si>c.  Why?  Were  you  not  saying  that  the  virtue  of  a  mm 
was  to  order  a  state,  and  the  virtue  of  a  woman  was  to  ord4f  2 
liouseP 

A//ft.  I  did  say  that, 

.S*^.  And  can  either  house  or  state  or  anything  be  irdl 
ordered  w-ithout  temperance  and  without  justice^ 

Men.  Certainly'  nol. 

S^M  Then  they  wlio  order  a  state  or  a  house  temperately  Of 
justly  order  them  with  temperance  and  justiix? 

Afcn.  Ct^rtainly. 

Sf^'  Then  both  men  and  women,  if  they  arc  to  be  good  men 
and  women,  must  have  the  same  virtues  of  temperance  W 
justice  ? 

jl/r/r.  True. 

Sffc,  And  can  either  a  young  man  or  an  old  one  be  goot^if 
thc>'arc  intemperate  and  unju.nt? 

Afrft,  They  cannot 

S^.  They  niusit  be  tempcrdtc  and  juat  ? 

AU».  Yes, 

S&c,  Tlicn  all  men  are  good  in  the  aanic  way,  and  by  ptfti- 
^     Cip*Liion  in  the  siime  virtues? 

Mm.  That  ij»  the  inference. 

Svi^.  And  they  ^unrly  would  nol  have  been  (£ood  in  the  sj** 
way,  uiilc»  their  virtue  had  been  the  »;i:tie? 
[        A/irtf,  Tlicy  would  not^ 

Sttc^  Theii  now  that  the  sameness  of  all  virtue  hm  bcrn 
proven,  try  and  remember  what  you  and  Goi^ias  say  t\^^ 
virtue  is. 

A/tTfi.  Will  you  have  one  definition  of  ihcra  all? 

Sffc,  That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 
f      Moi,   What   can    1    say   but    that  virtue   is   Ihe   power  rf 
\  governing  mankind  ? 

^W.  And  docs  this  definition  of  virtue  include  all  virtuei 
Is  virtue  the  same  in  a  child  and  in  a  slave,  Mcno?    Oi<I* 
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I  the  child  to  govern  Iiis  father,  or  the  slave  his  n^ster ;  and 
%vould  he  wlio  goverrccl  be  any  longer  a  slave  ? 
Afcn.  I  think  not,  Socrates. 
^W.  No,  inJccd;  there  vh^ould  be  smaU  reason  \x\  that.     Vet 
once  more,  fair  friend;  according  to  you,  virtue  b  'the  power 
of  governing  i'  but  do  you  not  add  'justly  and  not  unjustly'? 

Men.  Vcs,  SocTBtcs ;   1  agree  to  that,  for  ju^^ticc  i3  virtue. 

Sgc.  Would  you  s^y  'virtue/  Mcno,  or  'a  virtue'? 

Men.  What  do  you  mean? 

Sec.  T  mean  as  I  might  say  about  anything  ,  t'^^  ^  round, 
for  e^camjilc,  is  '  a  figure*  and  not  simply  '  iigurc,'  and  I  should 
;it]opi  this  mode  of  spcakhig,  because  there  are  other  figures. 

Mm.  Quite  right ;  and  that  is  just  what  I  am  saying  about 
virtue — that  there  are  oiher  virtues  :ts  well  as  jusilcc. 
74      Soc,  What  are  they?  tell  me  ihc  names  of  them,  a*  I  would 
tell  you  the  names  of  the  other  figures  if  you  asked  mc. 

Mm.  Courage  and  temperance  and  wisdom  and  magnificence 
arc  virtues;  and  there  arc  many  others. 

S<K.  Yes,  Mcno :  and  again  we  are  in  the  same  case;  to 
;4carching  after  one  virtue  we  have  found  many,  though  not  in 
the  same  way  as  before ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
common  virtue  which  runs  through  ihem  all. 

Mm.  Why,  Socrates,  even  now  I  am  not  able  to  follow  you 
in  the  attempt  to  get  at  one  common  notion  of  virtue  as  of 
other  things. 

Soc,  No  wonder ;  but  I  will  try  to  arrive  a  little  nearer  if 
I  can,  for  you  know  that  all  things  have  a  common  notion. 
Suppose  now  that  some  one  a.'iked  you  the  question  which 
I  asked  before:  Meno,  he  would  say,  what  is  figure?  And  if 
you  answered  'roundness/  he  would  reply  to  you,  in  my  \vny 
of  sijcaking,  by  asking  whether  you  would  say  thai  roundness 
is  'figure'  or  'a  figure;'  and  you  would  answer  "a  figure/ 

Men.  Certainly- 

Soc.  And  for  this  rcason-i-that  there  arc  other  figure*? 

Mtn.  Yes, 

Sgc.  And  if  he  proceeded  to  ask,  What  other  figures  arc 
there?  you  would  have  told  him. 

Men.  I  should, 

Soc.  And  if  he  similarly  aeked  what  colour  is,  and  you  an- 
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I  swcrcd  whiteness,  and  the  questioner  rcjciincd,  Would  you  say 

I  that  whiteness  U  colour  or  a  colour?  you  would  reply,  A  colour, 

■  because  there  arc  other  colours  a»  wdL 
^^H         Af^n.  1  should. 

^^P         Soc,  And  if  he  had  aaid,  Tell  mc  what  they  are?— you  would 

W  have  told  him  of  other  coloun^  which  arc  colours  just  as  much 

M  as  wliiteneu. 
Ml  Mai.  Yes. 

^^h         Siv,  And  suppose  that  he  were  to  pursue  tlic  matter  in  my 

^^^  way,  he  would  say ;   Ever  and  anon  wc  arc  tajided  in  parlicu- 

I  lais,  hut  this  U  not  vshat  I  want;  tell  inc  ihcn,  since  you  call 

H  them  by  a   common  name,  and  say  that  they  arc  all   fibres, 

■  even  when  opposed  to  one  another,  what  is  that  common  nature 
m  whidi  you  designate  as  figure — which  contains  straight  as  well 
I  as  round,  and  is  no  more  one  than  the  other — that  would  be 

■  your  mode  of  speaking? 
^^-  Mm.  Yes. 

^^f         Soc.  And  in  speaking  thus,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 

M  round  w  round  any  more  than  straight,  or  the  straight  any  more 

I  straight  than  round? 
I  A'Un.  Certainly  not 

I  ^cc.  You  only  assert  that  the  round  ^gurc  is  not  more  a 

I  figure  than  the  straight,  or  the  straight  than  the  round? 
B  Alfrt.  Ttut  is  true. 

I  Sec,  To  what  then  do  we  give  the  name  of  figure?    Try  and 

answer.     Suppose  that  when  a  person  asked  you  this  question 
dthcr  about  figure  or  colour,  you  were  to  reply,  Man,  I  do  not  7fi 
jT      understand  what  you  want,  or  Vnow  what  you  are  saying ;  bt 
^*^/     would  look  rather  astonished  and  say:  Do  you  aot  understand 

that  I  am  looking  for  the  'simile  in  muIUs'?  And  then  he^ 
might  put  the  question  in  another  form:  Meno,  he  might  say^f 
what  is  tliat  'simile  in  muhis'  which  you  call  figure,  aad  which 
includes  not  only  round  and  stniight  figure:^)  but  all?  Could  you 
not  answer  that  question,  Meno?  J  wish  that  you  would  try; 
the  attempt  will  be  good  practice  with  a  view  to  the  answer, 
about  virtue. 

Mcfj,  I  would  rather  that  you  should  answer,  Socrates, 

S{fc.  Shall  1  indulge  you? 

MfH.  By  all  means. 
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Sot*  And  then  you  will  tell  mc  about  virtue? 
Mtn.  I  will. 

Sec.  Then  I  must  do  my  best,  for  there  is  ii  pri^c  to  be  won, 
Mm,  Certainly. 

SiK.  Well,  I  wU)  tiy  and  explain  lo  ygu  wluiL  figure  1^    What 
do  you  say  to  this  answer? — Figure  is  the  only  thing   that  ^ 
always  follows  oolour.     I  Iiqjjc  that  you  art  ^tt^ficd  with  tliat, 
as  I  am  Hure  I  should  bi;  content  if  you  would  let  mc  have  a 
sloilar  defmilion  of  virtue. 

ten.  But  that,  Socrates^  la  a  simple  answer. 
Why  simple? 
Men,  Because  you  say  that  figure  is  Chat  which   always 
follows  colour;   but  If  a  person  soys  that  he  does  not  know 
what  colour  is,  any   more  than  wliat  figure  ia — what  sort  of 
an&wcr  would  you  have  given  him  ? 

Sec^  I  should  have  told  him  the  truth.  And  if  he  were  a 
philosopher  of  the  eristic  and  antagonistic  sort,  1  should  say 
tc  him  ;  You  have  my  answer,  and  if  1  am  wrong,  your  business 
is  to  take  up  the  argument  and  refute  me.  But  if  I  were 
talking  a»  you  and  1  now  are,  as  between  friends,  1  should 
reply  in  a  milder  strain  and  more  in  the  dialectician's  way; 
that  t3  to  say,  I  should  not  only  spc^k  the  truths  but  I  should 
make  use  of  premisses  which  the  person  interrogated  would  be 
willing  to  admit.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  shall  approach 
you.  You  will  acknowledge,  will  you  not,  that  tljcre  is  such 
a  thing  as  an  end,  or  termination,  or  extremity? — all  of  which 
words  I  use  in  the  same  5cn*e,  altliough  I  am  aware  that 
Prodicus  might  (juanci  with  us  about  this  :  but  still  you,  I  am 
sure,  would  speak  of  a  tiling  as  ended  or  terminated — that  is  all 
which  I  am  saying — not  anythinj^  very  difficult. 

Men.  Yes,  I  should ;  and  I   believe  that  I  understand  your 
meaning, 
■^6      Hoc,  And  you  would  speak  of  a  surface  and  also  of  a  solid, 
as  for  example  in  geometry. 
Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  Well  then,  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  understand 
my  definition  of  figure.     I  define  figure  to  be  that  in  which  the    \ 
solid  ends  ;  or,  more  concisely,  the  limit  of  solid  ' 

Men.  And  now,  Socrates,  what  \%  colour? 
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Sac.  Votj  arc  outrageous,  Mcno,  in  thus  pl-iguing  a  poor  old 
man  to  give  you  an  answer,  when  you  will  not  take  the  trouble 
of  remembering  what  is  Gorgias'  definition  of  virtue. 

Mm,  When  you  have  told  tne  what  I  ask,  I  will  tell  you, 
Socrates, 

Soc,  A  man  who  was  bHiitlfoMat  has  only  to  hear  you 
talking,  and  he  would  know  that  you  are  a  fair  ereaturc  and 
have  still  many  lovers. 

Mtfi,  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Soc.  Why,  bec;iuse  you  always  speak  in  imperatives :  like  all 
beauties  when  ihey  are  in  Ihcir  primc^  you  arc  tyrannical ; 
and  alHo,  as  I  «tuspcct,  you  have  found  out  that  I  have  a 
weakness  for  the  fair,  and  therefore  I  must  humour  >-ou  and 
answer. 

MiH,  Please  do. 

Soc.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  you  after  the  manner  of 
Gorgias,  which  U  familiar  to  you? 

Aftn.  I  should  veiy  much  like  that, 

So£.  Do  not  he  and  you  and  Hmpcdodcs  say  that  there  are 
certain  effluences  of  existence? 

Mtn,  Certainly- 

Soc.  And  passages  into  which  and  through  which  the  efflueni 
pa55? 

Men.  Exactly. 

Soc^  And  some  of  the  cRIuence*:  (it  into  the  passages,  ai 
some  of  them  arc  loo  small  or  too  large? 

Mm.  True, 

Sec,  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sight? 

&f€H,  Yes, 

S^,  And  now,  as  Pindar  says,  'read  my  meaning:'— colour 
18  an  effluence  of  form,  commensurate  with  sights  and  dcnsibte. 

MtTL  Tliat,  Sociates,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  admirable 
answer. 

Soc,  Why,  yes,  because  it  is  just  such  an  one  as  you  have 
bcon  in  the  habit  of  hearing:  and  your  wit  will  have  dUcovcrcd 
tliat  you  may  explain  in  the  same  way  the  nature  of  soi 
and  smell,  and  of  many  other  similar  phenomena. 

Men,  Quite  true. 

Soc.  II1C  answer,  Mcno,  was  In  the  orthodox  sdemn  vein. 
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I  and  therefore  was  more  ;>ccepUble  lo  you  than  the  other  answer 
atK>ut  figure  ^  M 

Mtn,  Yes, 
Sifc.  And  yet,  O  son  of  Alcxidcmus,  \  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  other  tira.s  the  better;  and  1  am  sure  th;«t  you  would 
be  of  the  same  opinion,  if  you  would  only  slay  and  be  initiated, 
and  were  not  compelled,  as  you  said  yesterda>',  to  go  away 
before  the  mysteries. 
Mm,  Rut  I  vilt  gladly  st^y,  Socrates,  if  you  will  give  me 
77  many  sucli  answer*. 

Soc.  Well  thoij  for  my  ovn  sake  as  well  as  for  yours,  1  will 

do  my  very  best ;   but  1  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 

give  you  vcr>'  many  as  ijocd :    and  now,  in  your  turn*  you  arc 

I      to  fulfil  your  prcmisc^and  tell  me  what  virtue  it  in  tlie  univ^crsal; 

H  and  do  not  make  a  singular  into  a  plural,  as  the  facetious  say  of 

those  who  break  a  thinjj,  bui  deliver  virtue  to  mc  whole  and 

t  sound  and  not  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces*     I  have  given 
you  the  pattern. 
Mm.  Well  then,  Socrates,  virtue,  as  I  take  it.  is  the  love  and 
^     attainment  of  the  liorourable  \  that  is  what  the  poet  ff^y^t  and  ' 

say  too — 
K  *  Virtue  IK  the  de»re  and  potvrr  *A  «ttiining  the  honourable/ 

V      Sec.  And  docs  he  who  desires  the  honourable  also  desire  tlie 
■  good? 

I      Men.  Certainly. 

W       Svc.  Then  are  there  some  who  desire  tlie  evil  and  others  who 
dc^rc  the  good  I    Do  not  all  men,  my  dear  ^r,  desire  good  ^ 
Mm.  No,  1  do  not  think  that, 
^       S&c.  There  are  some  who  desire  evil? 
H      Men.  Yes. 

H      Soe^  Do  you  mean  that  tlicy  Ihink  the  cviU  which  lUey  de*<Jre 
^  to  be  good;  or  do  they  know  that  they  arc  evil  and  yet  desire 
them? 

Men.  Both,  as  I  think, 

A-v.  And  do  you  really  imagine,  Meno,  that  a  nun  knows 
^  evib  to  be  evil<  and  denircs  them  ntitwithstanding  ? 
H      Men.  Certainly  I  do. 
^       S<^.  And  desire  is  of  possession  * 
^  Men.  Vcs,  of  possession. 
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Soc.  And  does  he  think  that  the  evils  will  do  good  to  him  wl 
possesses  them,  or  docs  he  know  that  they  will  do  him  harm? 

'M€K,  There  are  some  who  think  that  the  evils  will  do  thci 
good,  and  others  who  know  that  they  will  do  them  harm. 

Sec,  And»  in  your  opinion,  do  tliose  who  tliink  that  they  wiD 
do  thcin  good  know  that  they  arc  evils? 

Men^  No,  I  certainly  do  not  think  that, 

Sgc.  Do  you  not  see  that  tlicy  do  not  desire  the  evils,  who  are 
ignoTant  of  ttcir  nature,  but  tlicy  desire  what  they  suppose  lo  be 
goods  although  they  arc  really  cvHs;  and  if  Ihcyarc  mistaken 
and  supiK>3e  the  evils  to  be  goods  they  really  desire  goods? 

Men.  Vcs,  in  th;it  case. 

Sgc,  Well,  and  do  those  who,  as  you  say,  desire  cvila,  and 
think  that  evils  are  hurtful  to  the  possessor  of  them,  know  that 
they  will  be  hurt  by  them? 

M^n,  They  must  know  that. 

Soc.  And  do  they  not  suppose  that  they  arc  miserable  in  the  7^ 
degree  that  they  arc  hurt  ? 

Mm.  That  again  they  must  believe, 

Sp€.  And  arc  not  the  miserable  ill-fated  ? 

Mtn.  Yes,  indeed. 

Sg€,  And  docs  any  one  desire  to  be  miserable  and  ill-fatod? 

Mtn.  I  should  say  not,  Socrates, 

(Soc.  But  if  there  is  no  one  who  desires  to  be  miserable,  there 
is  no  one,  Meno,  who  desires  evil ;  for  what  is  misery  but  the 
dcHire  and  possession  of  evil? 

Mm,  That  appears  to  be  the  truth,  Socrates,  and  I  admit  that 
nobody  desires  cviL 

Soc.  And  yet.  were  you  not  saying  just  now  that  virtue  is  t]ic 
dCHire  and  power  of  atlainmg  good? 
M(n.  Vc5.  I  did  R-iy  that. 

Soc.  But  granting  that  then  the  desire  of  good  is  common  to 
all,  and  oni^  man  is  no  better  than  another  in  that? 
Mtn.  True, 

Soc.  And  if  one  man  i^  not  belter  than  another  in  desiring 
good,  he  must  be  belter  in  the  power  of  attaining  good  ? 
Men.  Exactly. 
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Mm^  I  entirely  approve,  Socrates,  of  tlic  manner  In  which 
you  view  this  matter, 

t*Srtf.  Then  now  let  ws  sec  whether  what  you  aay  is  tnic  from 
another  point  of  view ;  for  very  Ukdy  you  may  be  right  ^— You 
mean  to  say  Uiat  virtue  is  the  power  of  attaining  good? 
Afau  Yes. 
Sec.  And  you  would  say  th^t  goods  are  such  as  health  and 

^tnrcahh  and  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver,  ^ncl  having  ol^cc 
Ud  honour  in  the  state — those  arc  what  you  would  call  goods? 
^M^M.  Yes,  all  those. 
Soc.  Then,  according'  to  Mcno,  who  is  the  hereditary  friend 
of  the  great  Icing,  virtue  Is  the  power  of  getting  silver  and  gold  ;j 
and  would  you  add  piously,  justly,  or  do  you  deem  this  of  no] 
consequence?    And  is  any  mode  of  acquisition,  even  if  unjust 

I  or  dishonest  equ;illy  to  be  regarded  as  virtue? 
Men.  Not  virtue,  Socrates,  but  vice. 
Soc.  Then  justice  or  temperance  or  holiness,  or  some  other 
part  of  virtue,  as  would  appear,  must  accompany  the  acquisition, 
and  without  them  tlic  mere  acquisition  of  good  will  not  be  virtue. 

Men.  Why.  how  can  there  be  virtue  without  these? 

Soc.  And  the  non-acquialtion  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  dishonest 
manner  may  be  equally  virtue? 

AfctK  True. 

Soc.  Then  the  acquisition  of  such  goods  is  no  more  virtue 
than  the  non-acquisiticn  of  them,  but  whatever  is  accompanied 
by  justice  or  honesty  i£  virtue,  and  whatever  is  devoid  of  justice 
79  is  vice. 

AIctK  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  in  my  judgment 

Soc.  And  were  we  not  saying  just  now  that  justice,  tern- 
penince,  and  the  like,  were  each  of  them  a  part  of  virtue? 

Mat,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  so,  Meno,  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  mocic  mc. 

McN.  Why  do  you  say  that  Socrates? 

Soc.  Why,  bec;inse  I  asWed  you  to  delivL^r  virtue  into  my 
hands  whole  and  unbroken,  and  I  gave  yovi  a  pattern  according 
to  which  you  were  to  frame  your  answt-r;  ,ind  you  have  for* 
gotten  already,  anfl  toll  me  lh:=it  virtue  is  the  power  of  attatning 
good  justly,  or  with  justice;  and  justice  you  acknowledge  to  be 
a  part  of  virtue. 
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i       Mm,  Yes.  ■ 

Stx.  Then  it  follows  from  your  own  admi^iimtf,  that  virtue  is 
^    doing  what  y\m  do  wkh  a  part  of  virtue;   for  justice  ami  die 
like  arc  each  of  them  part^  of  vlnue.  ' 

Men,  What  of  that  ? 

6'<v,  What  of  that  1    Wliy,  cild  not  1  ask  yo*i  to  tell  mc  ihc 

nature  of  virtue  as  a  whole?    And  you  arc  vcf>"  far  from  tcdhig 

mc  this ;   but  declare  cver^^  iiction  to  be  virtue  which  is  dene 

with  a  part  of  virtue ;  a^  though  you  liad  told  mc  and  I  must 

already  know  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  this  loo  when  frittered 

awsy  into  little  pieces.     And,  therefore,  my  dear  Meno*  £  feu 

that  I  must  begin  again  and  rq)eat  the  same  question:  What 

is  virtue?  for  othenvist:,  1  can  only  say,  that  every  ;iction  done 

with  a  part  of  virtue  is  virtue;   what  else  is  the  meaning  of 

saying  that  cvct>'  action  done  with  justice  is  virtue?     Ought  I 

/  not  to  ask  the  question  over  a(^in  ;  for  can  any  one  who  does 

\not  know  virtue  know  a  part  of  virtue? 

Men,  No ;  I  do  not  say  ilut  he  can. 

5W.  Do  you  remember  how^  in  the  example  of  figure,  we 
rejected  any  an-^wer  given  In  terms  wliich  were  as  yet  unex- 
plained or  unadmitted?  I 
Men.  Vcs,  Socrates;  and  wc  were  right  in  that 
/     So€.  Well,  my  friend,  do  as  we  did  then  ;  and  do  not  suppose 
■  that  wc  can  explain  to  any  one  the  nature  of  virtue  as  a  whole 
^  through  some  unexplained  portion  of  virtue,  or  anything  at  lU 
in  that  fashion  ;  for  that  only  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  old 
question,  What  is  virtue?    Am  I  not  right? 
L       Mm^  I  believe  that  you  arc. 

"        Soc.  Then  begin  again,  and  answer  me.  What,  according  to 
you  and  your  friend,  is  the  definition  of  virtue? 

Mm.  O  Socrates,  I  used  to  be  told,  before  I  knew  ywi,  that 
you  were  always  puzzling  yourself  and  others ;  and  now  >"ou  arcio 
casting  your  spells  over  me,  and  I  am  simply  getting  bewitched     , 
and  cnciianted,  and  am  at  my  wits'  end.    And  if  I  may  \-entttreH 
to   make  a  jest   upon   you,  you   seem   to   mc   both   in   your^ 
ap|)earancc  and  in  your  power  over  others  to  be  very  lil<e  Uw 
flat  torpedo  lisli,  who  torpilies  those  who  come  near  him  withH 
the  touch,  as  >'ou  have  now  torpificd  me,  I  think.     For  x^y  soul 
and  my  tongue  are  really  torpid,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  ^ 
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nsiflr  you ;  and  though  I  have  bixn  dcrlivcrcd  of  an  iniinitc 
variety  of  speeches  about  virtue  bcfoix;  now,  and  to  nuny 
persons — and  very  good  ones  llic>'  were,  as  1  tlioughl— at  this 
moment  I  cinnot  €\'cn  say  what  virtue  is.  And  I  think  that  you 
arc  vcrj'  wiw  in  not  voyaging  and  going  avray  from  home,  for  If 
you  did  in  other  pUees  as  you  do  in  Alliens,  you  would  be  cast 
into  prison  a.s  a  magician. 

Sec,  Vou  arc  a  r<^vie,  Meno^  and  had  all  but  caught  me. 

Mtn.  What  do  )x>ii  mean,  Socrates? 

See.  r  can  tcil  >"0u  why  you  made  a  simile  about  mc, 

Afm.  Why? 

Sec.  In  onler  that  I  mijjht  make  another  sfmile  about  j-ou- 
For  I  know  that  all  preliy  young  gcnilemcn  lilcc  to  have  pretty 
similes  made  about  Uicm — as  wx:!I  they  may— but  I  shall  not 
return  the  compliment.  As  to  my  bring  a  torpedo,  if  the  torpedo 
IS  torpid  as  well  as  tlic  cause  of  torpidity  in  others,  then  indeed 
I  am  a  lorpcda  but  not  oihertt'ise ;   for  I  perplex  others,  not 

■  becauiie  I  am  clear,  but  because  I  am  utterly  perplexed  ni>'self. 
And  now  I  know  not  what  virtue  is,  and  you  seem  to  be  in  the 
same  case,  although  you  did  once  know  before  you  touched  me, 

■  However,  T  have  no  objection  to  join  with  you  in  the  enquiry. 
Mm.  And  how  will  you  enquire^  Socratot,  into  that  which 

Vint  do  not  know  ?  What  will  >'ou  put  forth  as  the  subject  of 
enquiry?  Ajij^  yi-\\\  lin><  wjiat  you  want,  how  ivill  you  e^^ 
know  ihat^tMs  is  what  yo\}  clid  notJigj^  f 

^oc,  I  know,  Meno,  what  you  mean;  but  just  see  what  a 
tiresome  dispute  you  arc  intmducing.  You  argue  that  a  man  \ 
cannot  enquire  either  about  ibnt  which  he  knows,  or  about  that  \ 
which  he  does  not  know  ;  for  he  knows,  and  therefore  has  no  J 
need  to  enquire  about  that— itor  about  That  which  he  docs  not/ 
know  ;  for  he  does  not  know  that  about  which  he  is  to  enquired 
\%      Mm,  Well,  Socrates,  and  is  not  the  at^umcnt  sound? 

5V,  1  tWnlc  not. 

Mm.  Why  not? 

Soc,  I  will  tcII  you  why,  I  have  heard  fnsm  certain  wise 
men  and  women  who  spoke  of  things  divine  that — 

Mm.  \Miat  did  they  say? 

Soc.  TTiey  spoke  of  a  glorious  truth,  as  I  concave. 

'  V.^  ArkEot.  Potf-  Afial.  1,  L  *w 
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B         M^n.  What  wA!i  that?    and  who  were  they? 

Soc,    Some  of  them    svcrc  pric9t3  and   priotcsscs,  ivlio  IumI 
studied  hov^  thc>-  mij^ht  be  able  to  give  u  rcaM>n  of  tbctr  pro- 
fdaion :   there  have  been  poets  also,  such  as  Ihc  poet  Pindar 
and  otlicr  inspired  men.     And  what  they  aay  id — mark,  iK>w, 
/    and  nee  whether  their  words  arc  true — they  say  that  the  soul 
I      of  man    is    immortal,  and    at    one   time   has  an  end,  which  b 
\      termed  dying,  and  at  another  time  i2»  b(jni  a^ain,  but  i»  never     ' 
X  destroyed.     And  the  moral  isj  tliat  a  man  ought  to  hvc  always 
in  perfect  holincas.    '/w  in  the  ninfh  yr&r  Ptrj^pMac  *r«jV 
tiu  sTuis   ef  these  /r^m  -ufkom  she  /tas  ntcrived  the  fitptaity  ef 
afuicHt  crinu  ^ack  again  into  the  light  of  this  u^fr/i/^  ami  th(u 
are   they  u/htt   btcoiru  ^^bte  kings    ami  mighty  tncn   artti  greai 
in  xt^ihm  and  are  ntlkd  saintly  htrroes  in  after  ages!     Tlic 
soul,   tlicET,  lAA    being    inimottal,  and    having    been    bom    a|^ii 
many  times,  and  having  seen  all  things  that  there  arc,  whether 
En  tills  world  or  £n  the  world  below,  has  knowledge  of  thcui 
all;   and  it  \%  no  wonder    that  she  should  be  able  to  call  to 
remembrance  all  that  slic  ever  knew  about  virtue,  and  about 
everything ;  for  as  all  nature  in  akin,  and  the  soul  has  learned 
all  thing?;,  there  Is  no  difficulty  in  her  cHctiing,  or  as  men  say  J 
learning,  all-out  of  a  *ilnglc  recollection,  if  a  man  Is  strenuous^ 
and   docs   not   faint;   for   all  enquiry  and   all   learning  is  but 
^collection.      And   therefore  wc  ought  not  to  listen  to  this 
sqihislical  ar^ment  about  the  impossibility  of  cnquiiyt   that 
is  a  saying  which  will  make  us  idle,  and  is  sweet  only  to  the 
sliigganl ;  but   the  other  saying  will   make  us  active  and  in- 
quisitive.     In    that   confiding,  I  will  gladly  enquire  with  you 
►     into  tile  nature  of  virtue, 

I         Men.  Ye^  Socrates ;   but  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
<  wc  do  not   Icam,  and   that   what  wc  call   learning  is  only  a^ 
(^process  of  recollection  ?    Can  you  teach  me  tliat  ?  ^ 

Soc.  I  told  you,  Meno,  thai  you  were  a  rogue,  and  now  you 
ask  whether  1  can   teach  you,  when  I  am   saying  that  thcft 
is  no  leaching,  but   only  recollection  ;  <md   thus  you  imagine! 
that  you  will  involve  me  in  a  contradiction. 

Mau   Indeed,  Socrates,  I  protect  that  I  had  no  such  inten- 
tion,     I  only  asked  the  question  from  habit ;   but  if  j-ou  cafl^ 
prove  to  me  that  wliat  you  say  i.s  true,  I  wish  tlut  >'OU  would. 
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Sfvr^  That  i»  do  easy  otattcr,  but  I  wEII  try  to  please  you 
to  tJic  utmost  of  my  power.  Su}>|k>*ic  th^t  you  cill  one  of 
your  nutrcrouA  attendants,  tliat  I  niay  dcnionstralc:  on  him- 

Af^H.  Certainly,     Conic  liiilicr,  boy, 

Sx,  He  b  Gnxk,  and  sp<;ak:«  Ga^ck,  docs  he  not? 

Afrsi,  Yea;   he  was  lx>ni  (n  il\c  house 

Soc,  Attend  now  to  the  questions  which  1  ask  liloi,  and 
observe  whether  lie  Icams  of  me  or  only  rcnicmbers* 

J/irir.  1  will 

S^.  Tell  mc,  boy»  do  you  know  that  a  figure  like  this  U  a 
square  ? 

Bfy.  1  do. 

S^,  And  you  know  that  a  square  figure  has  these  four  lines 
equal  ?  ^ 

S4»y,  Ccitainly- 

5^.  And  these  Itnes  which  1  have  draxvn  through  the  middle 
of  the  square  are  also  equal? 

B&y.  Yes- 

^ffc,  A  sqoarc  may  be  of  any  size? 

Bey.  Certainly. 

S^.  And  if  one  »dc  of  the  figure  be  of  two  fectp  and  the 

other  side  be  of  Ivvo  feet,  how  much  will  the  whole  be?    Let 

mo  exj^lain :  if  in  one  direction  the  sjxace  was  of  two  feet,  and 

\  in  the  other  dircetion  of  one  foot,  the  whole  would  be  of  two 

feet  taken  once? 

Bey.  Ves- 

Sec^  But  since  this  side  is  alifo  of  tno  feet,  there  are  twice 
two  feet  ? 

Bry^  There  are. 

Sec.  Then  the  square  is  of  twice  two  feet? 

Sec,  And  how  many  are  twice  two  feel?  count  and  teli  mc, 
Bt>y.  Four,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  might  there  not  be  another  square  twice  as  lai^e 
as  this,  and  having  like  this  the  lines  equal  ? 
/>V-  Vcs. 

5dr,  And  of  how  many  feet  will  Uiat  be? 
B^.  Of  eight  feet. 
Sec.  And  now  tr>'  and  tell  me  die  length  of  the  line  which 
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S^.  And  docs  he  naJfy  know? 

Mm.  CcTt^nlr  boL 

5«v.  He  only  guewcs  tku  [because  the  square  is  douUel, 
the  line  15  double. 

Mfn,  TnwL 

Soc,  ObscTTc  him  while  be  recalls  the  steps  in  regular  order, 
(7>  th£  A^-}  Tell  me,  bof,  do  >-oti  asscn  that  a  double  ftpocc 
COCDC3  from  a  double  line?  Remember  thu  I  am  not  spcak^ 
ing  oT  an  oblong,  but  of  a  square,  and  oT  a  square  twice  the 
size  of  this  one— tlint  is  to  say  of  c^t  feet ;  and  I  vigrnt  to 
know  whether  you  still  say  that  a  double  square  comes  from 
a  double  line? 

Ay.  Yea. 

Soc.  But  does  not  this  line  become  doubled  if  we  add  another 
such  line  bcrc^ 

Ay.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  four  such  lines  will  make  a  space  containing  etghl 
feet? 

jB(y-  Vcs, 

So€.  Let  us  describe  such  a  figure:  is  not  that  wliat  you 
would  say  is  tlie  figure  of  di^hl  feet? 

Riy.  Yes, 

Soc,  And  are  there  not  these  four  diviiiions  in  the  figure^  eadi 
of  which  13  equal  to  the  figure  of  four  feet? 

Boy.  True. 

Soc,  And  is  not  that  four  limes  four? 

Boy,  Ccnainly. 

Sec.  And  four  times  is  not  double? 

Boy.  No,  indeed. 

Soc,  Rut  hotv  much? 

^'9y.  Four  times  as  much. 
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w  Sec,  Therefore  the  double  Xxn^  boy,  has  formed  a  S(UCc^  not 
tiA'kc,  but  four  times  as  much. 

IBcj.  True, 
Soc.  And  four  times  four  are  sixteen— arc  they  not  ? 
Bay.  Yes. 

•5"rtr,  What  line  would  pvc  you  a  spAcc  of  eight  fect»  as  thia 
gives  one  erf  sixteen  feet;— do  you  sec  J 
Bi>y.  Ycfl. 

IS&c,  And  the  space  of  four  feet  is  made  from  this  half  line? 
Boy.  Yes. 
Sec.  Good ;  and  is  not  a  space  of  eight  feet  twice  the  siie 
of  this,  aiid  half  the  dzc  of  the  other? 

»Boy.  Ccrtainl}'. 
Svc.  Such  a  fipace^  then,  will  be  made  out  of  a  line  greater 
than  this  one,  and  less  than  that  one?  ' 

(Boy.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  think, 
Soc.  Very  good  ;  I  like  to  hcnr  you  say  what  }'ou  thinlc.   And 
now  tell  me,  is  not  this  a  line  of  two  feet  and  that  of  four? 

»iV-  Yes. 
See,  Then  the  line  which  forms  the  side  of  eight  feet  ought 
to  be  more  than  this  Unc  of  two  feet,  and  less  than  the  other 
of  four  feet  ? 
I    £o>.  It  ought. 

I   So€.  Try  and  see  if  you  c^n  tell  me  how  much  it  will  be* 
I   B^,  Three  feet 

L^.  Then  if  we  add  a  half  to  this  line  of  two,  that  will  be 
Bfe  Use  of  three.  Here  are  two  and  there  is  one ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  here  arc  two  also  and  there  is  one:  and  that  makes 
the  Rgure  of  which  >x>u  spcalc? 

B<^,  Yes. 
k  So€.  But  if  there  arc  three  fnrt  this  way  and  three  feet  chat 
way,  the  whole  space  will  be  Ihrce  time*  three  feet? 

Boy,  That  is  evident 
P  5«c.  And  how  much  arc  three  Hmcs  three  feet? 

Bay.  Nine, 
.   S^.  And  how  much  is  the  double  of  four? 

I  Soc.  Tlien  the  figure  of  eight  is  not  made  out  of  a  line  of 
Ibree? 
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Boy.  No.  I 

Soc.  But  from  wliat  line? — tell  mc  exactly;  and  If  you  woutdtr 
mthcr  ni>t  reckon,  try  nnil  show  me  the  line  i 

Boy,  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know.  1 

Soc,  Do  you  sec,  Mcno,  what  advances  he  has  made  In  bis 
power  of  recollection?  He  did  not  know  at  first,  and  he  docs 
not  know  now,  what  is  tlie  side  of  a  figure  of  c^hc  feet :  but 
then  he  thought  that  he  knew,  and  answered  confidently  as  i( 
he  knew,  and  had  no  dif^culty ;  now  he:  has  a  difhculty,  and 
neither  knows  nor  fancies  that  he  knows. 
Mm,  Tmc- 

Soc,  Is  he  not  better  off  in  knowing  his  ignoranec? 
Mm,  I  think  that  he  is. 

Soc.   if  we  have  made  him  doubt,  and  given  him  the  *  tor- 
pedo's shock,^  have  we  done  hint  any  harm? 
Men.  1  think  not.  \ 

Sqc,  Wc  have  certainly,  as  would  scetn,  assisted  him  in  flomc 
d^rec  to  the  discovery  of  tlic  truth ;  and  now  he  will  wish  to 
remedy  his  ign^irancc,  but  then  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
tell  all  tlic  world  that  the  double  ^pace  should  have  a  double 
side. 

Men,  True, 
/     Sf^c,  But  do  you  suppose  tliat  he  would  crcr  have  enquired! 
into  or  learned  what  he  fancied  that  he  knew  and  did  not  know/ 
until  he  had  fallen  into  perplexity  under  the  idea  that  he 
y  not  know,  and  had  desired  to  know? 

Men.  I  tliink  not»  Socrates. 
I         Sqc,  Then  he  was  the  better  for  the  torpedo's  toueh? 
I        Alert.  I  think  that  he  was, 
'         Soc.  Mark  now  the  farther  development.     I  shall  only  ask 
him,  and  not  teach  him,  and  he  shall  share  the  enquiry  witk 
me:  and  do  you  watch  and  see  if  you  find  mc  telling  or  ex- 
plaining anything  to  him,  instead  of  eliciting  his  opinion.    Tell 
mc,  boy,  is  not  this  a  square  of  four  feel  which  I  have  drawo? 
Bt>y.  Vcs. 

5w.  And  now  \  add  another  square  equal  to  the  former  osc^ 
Boy,  Yes. 

5cr-  And  a  third,  which  is  equal  to  either  of  them? 
Bi^,  Yes. 
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I  S9C,  Suppose  that  wc  fill  up  Uic  vacant  corner. 

I  Bay,  VcT>'  good, 

I   Soc.  Here,  then,  there  arc  four  equal  spaces? 

I   Bi>y.  Yes. 

I  Hoc.  And   how  many  times  latter  19  this  space  than   thLs 

lAer? 

RAtk.  Four  titiic^ 

I  HoCu   But  it  ought   to  have  been   tM-icc   only,  as  you  will 

PjP^  True* 

P    So€.  And  dees  not  this  line,  reaching  from  corner  to  comer, 
bisect  each  of  these  spaces? 
T    Boy.  Yes. 

Sgc.  And  aic  there  not  here  four  equal  lines  which  contain 
his  space  ? 

B^,  There  are. 

So€.  Look  and  sec  how  much  this  space  is. 

A7r>  I  do  not  understand. 

SiK.  Has  not  each  interior  line  cut  ofT  half  of  the  four 
paces? 

i?^- Yes, 

Sec.  And  how  many  such  spaces  are  there  in  this  division? 

Boy.  Four. 

Soc.  And  how  many  in  this  ? 

B^y,  Two, 

Soc.  And  four  is  how  many  times  two? 

Boy,  Twice* 

Soc.  And  this  space  is  of  how  many  feet  ? 

Boy.  or  ctKht  feet. 

Soc.  And  from  what  line  do  you  get  this  figure? 

Bf^.  From  this, 

Svc.  That  ist  froin  the  line  which  extends  from  corner  to 
^mcr? 

B^.  Ye*. 

Soc.  And  that  is  the  line  which  the  learned  call  the  diagonal. 
fVnd  if  this  is  the  proper  name,  tiicn  you,  Mcno':^  slave,  are 
prepared  to  affirm  tliat  the  double  space  b  the  square  of  the 
diagonal  ? 

B&y.  Certainly.  Socrates. 
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f        S<JC,  Whut  do  you  say  uf  him,  Mcno^    Were  not  all  tbcsc 

answers  given  out  of  his  own  head  ? 
■        Mfn,  Yes,  tlicy  were  all  hi^  own. 

I        Soc,  And  yet,  as  wc  were  just  now  ^ying,  he  did  not  knew? 
I        Jtf^nr  True, 

I       S^,  But  still  he  had  those  noUons  in  him— hftd  he  not? 
F        Afef.  Yes. 

(Sac,  Then  he  who  docs  not  know  h^  yet  tnic  notions  of  that 
which  he  docs  not  know? 
Mat.  He  has> 
/     Sec,  And  at  present  the^e  notions  have  jus-t  been  stined  up 
/    in  him,  as  in  a  dream ;  but  if  he  were  frc^iucntly  asked  llic  same 
\  questions,  in  ditlcrent  fonns,  he  would  know  a^  well  as  any  one 
at  last? 

3feH.  I  dare  say. 

Sttc,  Without  any  one  tcachinf;  him  he  will  recover  Jiis  knon'* 
tcdgc  for  himscU,  if  he  is  onl)'  asked  questions  ? 
Mm.  Yes. 
\    See,  And  this  spontaneous  recovery  in  him  is  recollection? 
Afoi.  True, 

5Af.  And  this  knowledge  which  he  now  has  must  he  not 
cither  have  acquired  or  always  possessed } 
Men.  Yes. 

Soc,  But  if  he  always  possessed  this  knowledge  he  wouM 

always  have  known;   or  if  he  has  acquired  the  knowledgCJ^^I 

could  not  have  acquired  it  in  this  life,  unless  he  lias  been  tai^B^ 

geometry ;    for  he  may  be   made  to   do   the  same  with   alt 

geometry  and   evcr>'  other  branch  of  knowledge.      Now,  has  m 

any   one  ever  taught  him?    You   must  know  that,  if,  as  you  I 

say.  he  was  boni  and  bred  in  your  house.  I 

Men.  And  I  am  certain  that  no  one  ever  did  teach  him.         m 

Soc.  And  yet  \\t^  he  not  the  knowledge?  ^^M 

Men,  That,  Socrates,  i^^  most  certain.  ^^H 

Sec.  But  tf  he  did  not  acquire  the  knowledge  in   thij  life,  1 

then  clearly  he  must  have  had  and   learned  it  at  some  otberlfl 

"  time  ?  ■ 

Mm.  That  is  evident  fl 

Soc,  And  that  must  have  been  the  time  when  he  was  not  s  I 

man  ?  H 
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Men,  Yes- 

Sec*  And  if  there  have  tM:<;n  always  tnie  thoughts  in  Iiini» 

at  the  time  vhcn  lie  w-as  and  was  not  a  man,  which  only 

to  be  awA'vncd  into  knowledge  by  putting  questions  to 

hm,  his  soul  must  have  always  possessed  this  knowledge,  for 

he  always  either  was  or  was  not  a  man? 

Mtn.  That  is  clear. 

Sec.  And  if  the  truth  of  all  things  always  existed  in  the  soul,^ 
then  the  soul  is  immortal.     Wherefore  be  of  good  cheer,  and  try  ' 
I  to  recollect  what  yau  do  not  Icnow,  or  rather  do  nal  remember, 
J/rtf,  I  feci,  somehow,  that  I  like  what  you  arc  saying. 
Sec,  And  1,  Meno,  like  what  I  am  saying,     Sonic  things  I 
rittve  said  of  which  I   am  not  altogether  confident.     But  that 
'we  shall  be  belter  and  braver  and  Ics:^  helpless  If  we  think 
that  we  ought  to  enquire,  than  we  should   iuvc   been   if  we 
Indulged  in  the  idle  fancy  that  there  was  no  knowing  and  no 
use  in  searching  after  what  we  do  not  know  ; — that  is  a  theme 
uiM>n  which  I  am  ready  to  fight,  in  word  and  deed,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

Men.  That  again,  Socrates,  appears  to  mc  to  be  well  said. 
Sec.  Then,  afi  we  are  ^ij^reed  that  a  man  should  enquire  about 
that  which  he  does  not  know,  shall  you  and  I  make  an  efibrt 
to  enquire  together  into  the  nature  of  virtue? 

Mrn.  By  all  nicatiN,  Socrates,  And  yet  I  would  rathf^r  return 
fto  my  original  question^  Whether  virtue  c^mcs  by  iastructlon, 
rDT  by  nature,  or  is  gaJntd  in  ^omc  other  way? 

Soc.  Had  I  the  command  of  you  as  well  as  of  myself,  Mcno, 
I  would  not  have  cnc|uired  whether  virtue  is  given  by  instruction 
or  not,  imrtl  wr  bad  fir^t  flsccrtaincd  '  what  virtiie  i<i/  Bui  a* 
you  never  think  of  controlling  yourself,  but  only  of  controlling 
him  who  b  your  itlave,  and  thi«  \%  your  notion  of  freedom,  I 
must  yield  to  you,  for  I  cannot  help.  And  thcrcfrirc  1  have 
now  to  enquire  into  the  qiial{tie»  cf  that  of  which  T  do  not  at 
present  know  the  nature.  At  any  rate,  will  you  condescend  a 
little,  and  allow  the  question  *Whcllier  virtue  is  given  by  in- 
struction, or  in  any  other  way/  to  be  argued  w\^\\  hypothesis^ 
Sj  Aft  the  geometrician,  when  he  is  asked  whether  a  certain  triangle 
is  capable  of  being  described  in  a  certain  circle,  will  reply: 
'  I  cannot  tell  you  as  yet ;  but  1  will  offer  a  hypothesis  which 
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may  assist  us  in  forming  a  conclusion:  l(  the  space  be  such 
that  when  yoa  have  drawn  along  the  line  given  by  i:  anoll»a 
ft^rct  ihe  original  fi^uii;  is  reduced  by  a  s^ce  ccjual  lo  thai 
which  is  added/  then  one  consequence  follows,  and  if  thb  is 
froposslble  then  some  other;  and  thcrxrTorc  1  wish  to  assume 
a  hypothesis  before  I  tclt  you  whether  ihJs  triangle  U  capable 
of  being  included  in  the  circle;' — that  is  a  Eeomctrical  hypo* 
thefti«.  And  we  too,  a»  we  know  not  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  virtue^  must  ask,  whether  virtue  Is  or  is  rot  taught,  uodef 
a  hypothesis:  as  thus,  if  virtue  is  of  such  a  class  of  tnenul 
goods,  will  it  be  taught  or  not?  Let  the  first  hypothesis  be 
that  vinuc  is  or  is  not  knowledge,— in  that  case  will  it  t>c  tau|^l 
or  not?  or,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  'remembered'?  For 
there  is  no  use  in  disputing  about  the  name,  But  is  vutoe 
"/  taught  or  not  ?  or  rather,  does  not  every  one  sec  that  knowledge 
V  alone  is  taught  ? 

jflfw  1  agree.      •,/,^:.^    »<  iVi^^ut  <V1<*^''*^  t^**^^ 
(    Sec,  Then  if  virluc  is  khowltcifee,  virtue  will  b^,taugt]t? 
r        Mm.  Certainly. 

P        St>c,  Thim  now  we  have  made  a  quick  end  of  this  qucsfion: 
if  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature,  it  will  be  tauglit;  and  if  not,  not? 
Men.  Certainly. 

Svc.  And  the  next  question  is,  whether  virtue  is  knowledge 
or  of  another  species? 

A/rn.  Yc«.  thai  a])pears  to  be  the  question  which  comes  next 
in  order. 
I        Sffc.  Do  we  not  say  that  virtue  is  a  good?— This  is  a  hypo- 
thesis which  is  not  set  a^idc. 
Mm.  Certainly. 
I        Sec.  Now,  if  there  be  any  sort  of  good  which  is  distincE  from 
knowledge,  virtue  may  be  that  good ;  but  if  knowledge  embraces 
all    good,  then  we  .^hall   be   right   in   tHinking  that  virtue  i^ 
knowledge? 
I        Men,  True. 

I        Srk-.  And  virtue  makes  us  good? 
'        Mm.  Yes. 

Svc.  And  if  we  are  go*Hl  then  we  are  profitable ;  for  aC  J*^ 
tlungs  arc  profitable? 

'  Or^  in  iiLTnpipr  plinise,  ■  If  fib  mnch  be  tak^n  froia  the  triangle.' 
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Men,  Yes. 

Av,  Then  virtue  is  profitable? 

vl/r«.  That  is  tlic  only  inference. 


) 


Soc.  Tlicr  now  let  us  sec  what  arc  the  thin^  which  severally 
profit  us.  Health  and  strength,  and  beauty  and  wcatth— thccc, 
aad  the  like  of  these,  we  call  profitable? 

M^n.  True. 

S^c.  And  yet  these  things  may  also  ftomelinies  do  us  harm :  ^ 
would  you  not  admit  that? 

Soc.  And  what  \$  the  i^uiding  principle  which  make^  them 
l^rofitablc  or  the  reverse?  Are  Uicy  nt>t  profitable  when  they 
arc  rightly  uaeil,  and  hjitFul  when  they  are  not  rightly  used? 

AUrt.  Certainly. 

S&c.  Next,  let  us  consider  the  (^oods  of  the  soul :  they  arc 
temperance.  Justice,  courage,  quicknca^i  of  apprehension,  memory, 

r^nificaicc^  and  the  like? 
Men,  Surely, 

Sik:.  And  i*iich  of  these  as  are  not  knowledge,  but  of  another 
sort,  arc  sometimes  profitable  and  sometimes  hurtful  j  as,  for 
example,  courage,  which  has  no  pnidence,  but  is  only  a  sort  of 
confidence?  When  a  man  has  no  sense  he  is  harmed  by  courage, 
but  when  he  has  ficn.'^c  he  is  profited? 

^h'ru  True, 

Sffc.  And  tlic  same  may  be  said  of  temperance  and  quickness 
of  apprehension  ;  whatever  thinjjs  arc  Icamed  or  done  with  scn^  \ 
arc  profitable,  but  when  done  without  sense  they  are  hurtful?       / 
h  J/>w.  Vcfy  true, 

Soc.  And  in  general,  atl  that  the  soul  attempts  or  cndurc9.  \ 
when  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  ends  in  happiness;  bjt  / 
vrhcn  she  is  under  the  guidance  of  folly,  in  the  opposite  P 

tAItn.  That  appears  to  be  true, 
Av-  If  then  virtue  is  a  quality  of  the  soiiJ,  and  U  admitted  \ 
to  be  profitable,  it  must  be  wi^idom  or  prudence,  since  none  of    \ 
the  things  of  the  soul  are  *'ilher  jjrofitable  or  hurtful  in  then- 
swlvcs  but  they  are  all  made  profitable  or  hurtful  by  the  addition 
of  wisdom  or  of  folly  ;  and  therefort?  if  virtue  is  profit^tble^  virtue    / 
■nuct  be  a  gort  of  wisdom  nr  prudence? 
^ffn.  That  is  my  view. 
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Sec.  And  the  other  goods,  such  as  wealth  and  the  like,  of 
which  we  were  just  now  saying  that  they  arc  sometimes  good 
and  fiomctinica  evil,  arc  Ihcy  not  also  made  profitable  or  hurtful» 
accordingly  as  the  soul  guides  ami  uses  Ihem  rightly  or 
wrongly — as  in  the  soul  generally,  wisdom  is  the  useful  and 
Tolly  the  huitful  guide? 

M^Ti.  True. 

Soc.  And  the  wise  soul  guides  them  rightly,  and  the  foolish 
soul  wrongly  ? 

Mm.  Yes. 

Soc,  An  J  is  not  this  universally  true  of  human  nature?    All 
other  things  hanij  upf>n  the  soul,  and  the  things  of  the  soul 
hcrsdf  hang  ujjon  wi^^doni,  if   Ihcy  are  to  be  good;   and  90^4 
wisdom  is  inferred  to  be  that  which  profits — and  virtue,  as  wc 
say,  is  profitable? 

Men,  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  virtue  is  either 
wholly  or  partly  wisdom  ?  ■ 

Mcrt.  I  think  that  what  yon  arc  saying,  Socrates,  is  vcr>-  true 

S&c.  Hut  if  this  is  true,  then  the  good  are  not  by  nature  good? 

Mcfi.  I  think  not. 

Soc.  If  they  had  been,  there  would  assuredly  have  been  di 
cerncrs  of  characlers  among  us  who  would  have  known  our 
future  great  men ;  and  we  should  have  taken  them  on  thdr 
showing,  and  when  we  had  got  them,  we  siiould  have  kq>t  them 
in  the  citadel  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  and  set  a  stamp  upon 
thetn  far  rather  than  upon  gold,  in  order  tliat  no  one  might 
tamper  with  Ihcm;  and  thcr  when  they  grew  up  they  wouW 
have  been  useful  to  the  state? 

McN,  Yes,  Socrates,  that  would  have  been  the  way. 

Sffc.  But  if  the  good  arc  not  by  nature  good,  arc  they  made 
f^ood  by  instruction? 

Men.  There  is  no  other  alternative,  Socrates,  On  llie  siip- 
position  that  virtue  is  knowled^re,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
virtue  iH  taught. 

Sec.  Vcs,  indeed;  but  what  if  the  suppo^tion  is  erroneous? 

Men,  I  certainly  thought  just  now  that  we  were  right, 
S<fc,  Yes,  Meno ;    but  a  principle  which  has  any  soundness^ 
sliould  stand  firm  not  only  now  and  then,  but  always  and  for 
ever 
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Mtn.  Well ;  and  why  arc  you  so  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
that  knowledge  is  virtue? 

Sec.  I  will  try  and  tell  ycu  why,  Mcno.  I  do  not  retract 
the  assertiun  that  if  virtue  is  knowledge  it  may  be  taught ;  but 
I  fear  that  I  have  some  reason  in  doubting  whether  virtue  is 
koowiedgc :  for  coni*ider  now  and  say  whether  virtue,  or  any- 
thinj;  that  is  taught,  must  not  have  teachers  and  disciples? 

AUn.  Sarciy. 

Sec.  And  again,  may  not  that  art  of  which  there  are  neither 
teachers  nor  disciples  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  beinjt: 
taught  ? 

AtcH.  True ;  but  do  you  think  that  there  arc  no  teachers  of 
virtue? 

Stfc.  I  have  certainly  often  enquired  whether  there  were  any, 
and  taken  great  pains  to  find  them*  and  have  never  succeeded ; 
and  many  have  assisted  mc  in  the  search,  and  they  were  the 
persons  whofn  I  tliought  the  most  likely  to  know.  Here  is 
Anytus.  who  is  silling  by  us  at  the  very  moment  when  he  i$ 
vented;  he  is  the  person  ivhom  wc  should  ask.  In  the  first 
place,  lie  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  wise  father,  Antliemton, 
who  acquired  his  wealth,  not  by  accident  or  gift,  like  Ismenias 
the  Thehan  (who  has  recently  made  himself  as  rich  as  a 
Polycmtes),  but  by  his  own  skill  and  industry,  and  is  a  well* 
conditiontd,  motlest  man,  not  tnsolcrt^  or  over-hearing,  or 
annoying:  moreover,  this  son  of  his  has  had  a  good  ediica- 
tion,  as  the  Athenian  people  ecrtainly  appear  to  think,  for  they 
choose  him  to  fill  the  highest  offices.  And  these  are  the  sort  of 
men  from  whom  you  are  likely  to  learn  whether  there  are  any 
tochers  of  virtue,  and  who  they  are.  Please,  An}^ue,  to  help 
me  and  your  friend  Meno  in  ars\vcring  our  quealion.  Who  arc 
the  teachers  }  Consider  the  mattor  thus  :  If  wc  wanted  Meno 
lo  be  a  good  physician,  to  whom  should  we  acnd  him  ?  Should 
we  not  send  htm  to  the  physicians? 

Any,  Certainly. 

Sec.  Or  if  we  wanted  him  to  be  a  good  cobbler,  should  we 
not  send  him  to  the  cobblers^ 

A^tjr,  Vcfl, 

Soc,  And  ^o  forth? 

Any,  Yes, 
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Sec.  Let  mc  trouble  }^u  with  one  more  question.  When  »x 
say  that  uc  »hoaIcl  be  right  in  ,scncling  him  lo  the  physicians 
If  we  wanted  him  lo  be  a  physician,  do  wc  mt-An  th:it  wc  should 
be  right  in  sending  him  to  those  who  profess  the  art,  rather 
thatn  to  those  who  do  not,  and  to  those  who  demand  paynicfit 
for  teaching  the  art^  and  profess  to  teach  it  to  any  one  who 
will  come  and  learn  P  If  wc  ^f/GSQ^  right  in  sending  him,  wouM 
that  be  the  rca^^on? 

Any.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  mi^ht  not  the  same  be  said  of  flute-pUying,  afld 
of  the  other  arts  ?  No  man  who  wanted  to  make  another  a 
flute-player  would  refuse  to  send  him  to  those  who  profess  lo 
leach  the  art  for  money,  and  be  plaguing  other  persons  to  give 
him  instruction  who  do  not  profea»  to  tcadi,  and  never  had  a 
disciple  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  wishes  him  t« 
acquire— thai  wlmiKI  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Ah)\  Yes,  by  Zeus,  and  of  ignorance  loo. 

Sec.  Very  good.  And  now  you  arc  in  a  position  lo  advise  91 
with  mc  about  my  friend  Meno,  He  has  been  saying  to  mc 
Anytus,  that  he  desires  to  attain  tliat  wisdom  and  virtue,  by 
which  men  order  the  state  or  the  house,  and  honour  their 
parents,  and  know  when  to  receive  and  when  to  send  a«ay 
citizens  and  strangers,  a**  a  good  man  shoidd.  Kow.  to  whoo 
ought  wc  to  send  him  in  order  that  he  may  learn  this  virtue? 
Does  not  the  previous  argument  imply  clearly  that  he  ought  to 
go  to  tho^c  who  profess  and  avouch  that  they  are  the  commos 
teachers  of  Hellas,  and  arc  ready  to  impart  instruction  lo  tf; 
one  who  likes,  at  a  fixed  price? 

Any.  Whom  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Sec.  You  surely  know,  dii  you  not,  Anytus,  that  these  are 
the  people  whom  mankind  call  Sophists? 

Any.  Hy  Heracles,  Socrates,  forbear!  I  only  hope  that  no 
friend  or  kinsman  or  acquaintance  of  mine,  whether  ctUzcn  or 
stranger,  will  ever  be  so  mad  as  to  aJlow  himself  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  them;  for  they  are  a  manifest  pest  and  comiptinif 
influence  to  Ihose  who  have  to  do  with  them. 

Sec.  What,  AnytuR?  Of  all  tlic  people  who  profcjw  that 
they  know  how  to  do  men  good,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  thc*e 
are  the  only  ones  who  not  only  do  thenfi  no  good,  but  pomtively 
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corrupt  tlio5c  who  arc  entrusted  to  tht-m.  and  in  return  for  this 
[dlsservJcc  publicly  demand  money?  Indeed,  I  cannot  believe 
I  you;  for  I  know  uf  a  single  m;m,  Pnjtagoriw,  who  made  more 
out  of  his  craft  than  the  illustrious  I'hcidias,  who  created  such 
nobk  worlcs.  or  any  ten  other  statuaries.  How  could  that  be? 
A  mender  of  old  shoes,  or  pitcher  up  of  clothes,  who  made  the 
shoes  or  clothes  worse  than  he  received  them,  could  not  luvc 
remained   thirty  daj"*  undetected,  and   would   very  soon   have 

arvcd  ;    whereas,  during  more  than  forty   years,   J'rotagcras    J 
corruptirg  his  disciples,  and  sending  them  from  hini  worse    1 
than  he  received  them,  and  yet  aU  HcUas  failed  in  detecting 
■him.     For,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  w^s  about  seventy  years    J 
\  old  at  his  death,  forty  of  which  were  spent   in   the  practice    " 
of  his  profeaaion ;   and   during  all  that  lime  he  had  a  good 
reputation,  which  to  this  day  he  retains:   and  not  only  I'rota- 
goraf,  but   many  others  hive   a  good  reputation  ;    some  who 
^3  lived  before  him,  and  others  who  arc  still  living.     Now,  when 
you  iay  that  they  deceived  and  corrupted  the  )^ulh,  are  they 
to  be  supposed  to  have  corrupted  them  intentionally  or  uain-     ■ 
teniionally?     Can  tliosc  who  were  deemed  by  many  to  be  the    I 
^wisest  men  of  Hellas  have  been  out  of  their  minds?  I 

Any.  Out  of  their  minds  \  No,  Socrates ;  the  young  men 
wlio  gave  their  money  to  them  were  out  of  their  inindR,  and 
their  relations  and  guardians  who  entrusted  them  to  their  care 
were  still  more  out  of  their  mir\ds.  and  most  of  all  the  cities 
who  allowed  them  to  come  in  and  did  not  drive  them  out, 
citizen  or  f^tranger  alike 

Sec.  Has  any  of  the  Sophists  wronged  you,  Anytusr  What 
makes  j'ou  so  angry  with  them? 

Any,  No,  indeed,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  belongings  ha*  \ 
ever  had,  nor  would  I  suffer  them  to  have,  anything  to  do  with  ) 
them. 

Sec.  Then  you  arc  enlircly  unacquainted  wilh  them?  ) 

Any.  And  I  have  no  wish  to  be  acquainted.  ■ 

S&c,  Tiien,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  know  whether  a  ^ 
thing  is  good  or  bad  of  which  you  are  wholly  ignorant? 

Any,  Quite  well ;  I  am  ctuite  sure  that  I  know  what  manner 
of  men  these  are,  whether  I  know  them  or  noL 

Scc,  Vou  must  be  a  diviner,  Anytus,  for  I  really  cannot  mike 
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out,  judging  from  your  own  words,  how,  if  you  are  not  M- 
liiit<:tl  with  Ihcin,  you  know  about  thcoi-  But  I  am  not 
quiring  of  you  who  -irc  the  tcnclicm  who  will  corrupt  Mcna 
(let  ihcni  be,  if  you  plcaT^c,  tlie  Sophists);  I  only  ask  ^xtu  to 
tell  him  who  thcic  U  in  tills  great  city  who  will  ttraih  him  liow 
to  become  eminent  ii  the  virtues  which  1  wus  just  now  de- 
scribing. He  Is  Che  friend  of  your  family,  and  you  wiU  oblige 
him. 
Any.  Why  do  not  you  tell  him  ? 

Soc.  I  havL  told  him  whom  T  supposed  to  be  the  tcacbcTB  of 
these  things  ;  but  I  kam  from  you  that  1  am  utterly  at  fault, 
and  I  dare  say  that  you  are  right.    And  now  I  wish  that  you, 
on  your  part,  would  tell  me  to  whom  amoi^  the  Aihcniaos 
should  go.    Whom  would  you  name? 
/      Any.  Why  single  out  individuals?     Any  Athenian  gentlemu^ 
[    taken  at  random^  tf  he  wiU  mind  him,  will  do   him   far  more 
\  good  than  the  Sophists. 

5(V.  And  did  those  gentlemen  grow  of  themselves ;  and  with* 
out  having  been  taught  by  any  one,  were  Ihcy  neverthele*s 
able  Eo  teach  others  that  which  they  had  never  learned  them- 91 

selves  P  J 
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Any.  I  imagine  that  they  learned  of  the  previous  gcnenition  of 
gentlemen^    Have  there  not  been  many  good  men  in  this  city? 

Soc.  Yes,  certainly,  Anytus ;  and  rpany  good  statesmen  also 
there  nlway:;  h^ve  been  and  tlicte  are  still,  in  the  city  of 
Athens.  Hut  the  question  is  whether  they  were  also  good 
teachers  of  their  own  virtue  ;^not  whether  there  arc,  or  luvc 
been,  good  men,  but  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  we  have  been  discussing.  Now,  do  we  mean  to  lay 
that  the  good  men  of  our  own  and  of  other  times  knew  how  to 
impart  to  others  that  virtue  which  they  had  themselves;  orb 
virtue  a  thing  incapable  of  being  communicated  or  imparted  by 
^one  man  to  another?  That  h  the  question  which  I  and  Meno 
have  been  arguing.  Look  at  tlic  matter  in  your  own  way: 
Would  you  not  admit  that  Thcmistoclcs  was  a  good  .man? 

Any.  Certainly;  no  man  better. 

Soc.  And  must  not  he  then  have  been  a  good  teacher,  if  anf 
man  ever  was  a  good  teacher,  of  his  own  virtue? 

Any.  Yes,  certainly— if  he  wanted  to  be  that. 
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Soc,  But  would  he  not  have  wanted?  I-l«  would,  at  any 
'^de,  have  desired  to  make  hbt  own  son  a  good  man  and  a 
gentleman ;  he  could  not  have  been  jealous  of  him,  or  have  in- 
tentionally abstained  from  imparting  to  him  his  own  vinuc, 
Uid  you  nevi^r  hear  that  he  made  Cleophantus,  who  wa5  his 
son,  a  famous  horseman? — he  would  stand  iiprig:ht  on  horse- 
back and  liurl  a  javelm;  and  many  other  marvellous  things  he 
could  do  which  his  father  bad  him  taught;  and  ui  anything 
which  the  skill  of  a  maietcr  could  leach  him  he  was  well  trained. 
Have  you  not  heard  from  our  ciders  of  this?  , 

Any.  I  have.  1 

Sec,  Then  no  one  could  ^^y  that  his  son  showed  any  want 
of  capacity? 

Any,  Possibly  not,  ■ 

Sec.  Hut  did  any  one,  old  or  young,  ever  say  in  your  hearing 
that  Clcophantus^  son  of  Thcmistodcs,  was  a  wise  or  good  man, 
as»his  father  w;w? 

Any,  I  have  certainly  never  heard  that. 

Sec.  And  if  virtue  could  have  bL-en  taught,  would  his  father \ 
Thcmistodcs  have  sought  to  train  him  in  these  minor  acconj- 
plishmcnts,  and  allowed  him  who,  as  you  must  remember,  was 
his  own  5ontto  be  no  better  than  his  neighbours  in  those  quali- 
ties in  which  he  himself  excelled  ? 
Any.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  think  not, 

S&c.  Mere  then  is  a  iL-achor  of  virtue  whom  you  admit  to  be 
4  among  the  best  men  of  the  past.     Let  us  take  another, — Aris- 
tides,  tile  son  of  L>'^imAchus:  would  you  not  acknowledge  that 
he  was  a  good  man  ? 
Any,  To  be  sure  I  should. 

So€.  And  did  not  he  train  his  son  Lysimachus  better  than 
any  other  Athenian  in  all  that  could  be  done  for  him  by  the 
help  of  masters?     But  what  has  been  the  result?      Is  he  a  bit 

I  better  than  any  other  mortal?    He  is  an  acquaintance  of  yours, 
and  you  see  what  he  is  like.    There  is  Pericles,  again,  magni- 
ficent in  his  wisdom ;   and  he,  as  you  know,  had  two  sons. 
Faralus  and  Xanthippus, 
Any.  I  know.  I 

Soc.  And  you  know,  also,  that  hi;  taught  them  to  be  un- 
livalled  horsemen,  and  had  them  trained  in  music   and  fiyni- 
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naJttics  ^ncl  all  borts  of  arts  —  in  thc^  r<»pccts  they  wcfc  on  fl 
•A  Icvd  with  lUc  best— aatl  had  he  no  wiali  lo  maWc  ^ood  men    ~ 
of  them*     Nay,  he  must  have  wished  that,     Rvit  I  5u.ipcct  that 
virtue  could  not  be  tauj^ht.      And  ihal  you  may  not  su|>fx>sc 
that  the  incompetent  tc^chens  iirc  the    mcuHcr   soil   of   Athe- 
nians and  few  in  number  remember  again  lliat  Thucydides  l>ad 
tH'o  M>n»,  Mc!<:sia»  ami  Stcphiinus,  tvhLim  he  trained  chtcily  In 
wrestling :  and  iliey  too  had  an  excellent  education,  and  were  ■ 
the  best  wrestlers  in  Athens:   one  of  them   he  committed  to 
the  care  of  X^nthias,  ard  [he  other  of  EudoruH,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  celebrated  wrestlers  of  that  day. 
Do  you  fxrmembtT  them?  J 

Any.  I  have  heard  of  them.  " 

Soc.  Now,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Tliucydidci,  who  had 
his  children  taught  wrestling  at  a  considembk  expense^  would 
have  taught  them  to  be  good  mai,  which  would  have  cost  kJm 
nothing,  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught?  Will  you  reply  that 
he  was  a  mean  man,  and  had  not  many  friends  among  the 
Athenians  and  allies?  Na>\  but  he  was  of  a  great  family,  and 
a  man  of  iniiucnce  at  Athens  and  in  all  licUas,  and,  if  virtue 
could  have  been  taught,  he  would  have  found"  out  some  one 
either  in  or  out  of  Hellas  who  would  have  made  good  men  of 
his  sona,  if  he  could  not  himself  spare  the  tine  from  cares  of 
state.  Again,  1  suspect^  friend  Anytus,  that  virtue  is  not  a 
thing  which  can  be  taught? 

Any.  Socrates.  I  think  that  you  are  too  ready  to  speak  evtl 
of  men :  and,  if  you  wilf  take  my  advice,  I  would  recommend 
you  lo  be  careful.  Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  which  it  is  not 
easier  to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them  good,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  case  at  Athens,  as  I  believe  tlvil  you  know,  a; 

Soc.  0  Mcno,  I  think  that  An>^us  is  in  a  rage»  And  he  may 
well  be  in  a  rago,  for  htr  thinks,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am 
defaming  these  gentlemen ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  be 
thinks  that  he  is  one  of  them.  Hut  when  he  understands,  which 
he  docs  not  at  present,  what  is  the  meaning  of  defamation,  he 
will  foi^ive  rac.  Meanwhile  I  will  return  to  you,  Mcno;  fcrl 
suppose  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  your  region  too? 

Mm.  Certainly  there  are. 

Sqc.  And  arc  they  willing  to  teach   the  young?   and  ite 
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they  pmfess  to  be  tcsicliers?  and  do  they  ugree  that  virtue  is 
taught  ? 

j|/if«.  No  indeed,  Socrates,  tliey  arc  anvthing  but  agreed  ; 
and  you  may  hear  them  saying  at  one  time  th^t  virtue  can  be 
tauglit,  and  thcTi  again  the  reverse. 

Soc,  Can  wc  call  them  teachers  who  do  rot  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  their  own  vocation? 

Mm^  1  think  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  what  do  you  Ihink  of  these  Sophists,  who  are  the 
only  profcsJOT^?    Do  thty  seem  lo  yow  to  be  teachers  of  virtue? 

Afm.  I  often  wonder,  Socrates,  tliat  Gorgias  is  never  heard 
promising  to  tc»ch  virtue:  and  when  he  hears  others  [)ruitusing 
he  only  laughs  at  them  ;  but  he  think*  that  men  shodd  be 
taught  10  $peak. 

Sec,  Then  do  you  not  think  that  the  Sophists  arc  teachers? 

Mift.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Socrates ;  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
am  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  1  think  that  they  are  te^^chers  and 
sometimes  not 

Sec.  And  are  you  aware  that  not  you  only  and  oilier  political 
men  have  doubts  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  or  not,  but  that 
Thcognis  Uic  poet  says  the  veiy  same  thing^arc  you  aware 
of  that? 

tj/tw.  Where  docs  he  say  so? 
Sec,  In  these  elegiac  verses:^ — 

•Eat  and  liHnlc  and  sK  wiih  the  niiirhlr.  and  make  youMcIf  agrrmble  lo 
Ibtm;  for  from  the  goixi  you  will  Icam  svhal  t*  gotfd,  but  if  yoii  mix  with 
the  buJ  you  will  low  the  Intdhgtnce  which  you  already  Jmre,' 

Do  you  observe  that  here  he  seems  to  imply  tliat  virtue  can  be 
Uught  r 
jl/rtf.  Clearly. 
^      Sec,  But  in  some  other  verges  he  shifts  about  and  say*:*— 

K       'If  Ulidcriit:indiiig  couliJ  be  crcatrd  And  put  into  a  niAn,  thrn  Clicy  (4^10 
V  wov  able  lu  aaonipUth  Ihb)  wuutd  have  obt^ncd  Krr4t  rv wdrdu-' 

And  again: — 

qA  '  Ntfver  would  u  bad  *.a\y  Kivr  ipriinf  fhUD  a  food  sir^,  for  be?  would  liav? 
heard  the  vc^icc  of  inslructioQ ;  but  not  bf  ttaching  wiil  you  ever  mile  4  bad 
nun  into  a  food  one/ 

And  this,  aa  you  may  remark,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  other. 
'  Thifog.  31  fT.  *  Tbeog.  4)3  If. 
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Mat.  That  is  (i^ilpttblc.  H 

So€,  And  i*  Uicrc  anything  else  of  which  llic  professors  arc  ~ 
not  only  its^tcrtcd  not  to  be  teachers  of  other?,  btjt  to  be  ignontnt 
theniieKcs,  and  bad  at  Uic  knowledge  of  that  which  they  profess 
to  teach,  aniJ  about  whith  llic  ^itknuwl edged  *geiitlcruco'  ^rc 
themselves  sayii^;  sometimes  that  'this  thing  can  be  taught,* 
and  sometimes  the  opposite?  Can  you  »a>-  that  they  arc  tcaclKn 
in  any  true  sense  whose  ideas  arc  in  this  static  of  confusion  ^         ■ 

Mai,  I  should  say,  ccrtatnly  not. 

Soc,  But  if  neither  the  Sophists  nor  the  gcnciemco  are 
teachers,  clearly  there  can  be  no  other  teachers?  ■ 

Men.  No. 

S(K,  And  if  there  arc  no  teachers,  neither  arc  there  disciples? 

Mtn,  Agreed, 
/     So£,  And  we  have  admitted  that  a  thirg  cannot  be  taught  of 
Which  there  are  neither  teachers  noriiisciplcs? 

Mm^  We  have. 

iioc.  And  there  arc  no  teachers  of  virtue  to  be  found  any< 
where? 

Mctf.  There  are  not. 

Soc.  And  if  there  arc  no  teachers,  neither  arc  there  scholars? 

Men.  That»  I  think,  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  virtue  cannot  be  taught? 

Mcfi.  Not  if  we  are  right  in  our  view.  But  I  cannot  believe^ 
Socrates,  that  there  are  no  good  men.  And  if  there  arc,  how 
did  they  come  into  existence  ? 

Sot.  I  am  afraid,  Meno,  that  you  and  I  arc  not  good  for 
much,  and  that  Gorgias  has  been  as  pcx)r  an  educator  of  you  as 
Prodicus  has  been  of  me.  Certainly  we  shall  have  to  look  to 
ourselves,  and  try  to  fnd  some  one  who  will  help  in  some  way 
or  other  to  improve  us.  This  I  say,  because  I  obseA^c  that  in 
the  previous  discussion  none  of  us  remarked  that  right  and  good 
action  is  possible  to  man  under  other  guidance  than  that  of 
knowledge; — and  indeed  if  this  be  denied,  there  is  no  seeing 
how  there  can  be  any  good  men  at  all 

Mm,  How  do  you  mean^  Socrates? 

See,  I  mean  this — that  good  men  must  necessarily  be  uscTuI 
or  profitable.    Were  we  not  right  in  admitting  that  ? 

Mitt,  Yes. 
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Soc,  Anti  in  aupposing  thai  ihcy  will  be  useful  only  if  they 
arc  true  guides  of  action — in  that  wc  were  also  right  ? 

Mm.  Yes, 

Soc.  Bui  we  do  not  seem  to  have  been  right  in  saying  thai 
knowledge  only  was  the  right  and  good  guide  of  action* 

Mm.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  '  right'? 

S<K,  I  will  explain.  If  a  mati  knew  the  way  to  Larisa,  or 
an)Tvhere  else,  and  went  to  the  place  and  led  olhtrr*  thither, 
would  he  not  be  a  right  and  good  guided 

Mtu.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  a  person  who  had  a  right  opinion  about  the  wa/f 
but  had  never  been  and  did  not  know,  might  be  a  good  guide 
also,  mi^ht  he  not^ 

Mm.  Certainly- 

Sec^  And  while  he  has  true  opinion  about  that  which  the 
other  knowJ^,  he  will  be  just  as  good  a  guide  if  he  thinks  the 
truth,  as  if  he  knows  the  truth? 

Mm.  Exactly. 

Soc,  Then  true  opinion  is  as  good  a  guide  to  correct  action 
as  wisdom;  and  thai  was  the  point  which  wc  omitted  in  our 
Kpcculatior  about  the  nature  of  virtue,  when  we  said  that 
wisdom  only  is  the  guide  of  right  action  ;  whereas  there  is 
also  right  opinion. 

Men.  True. 

Sec.  Then  right  opinion  is  not  less  useful  than  knowledge? 

Men.  The  difference,  Socrates,  is  only  that  he  who  has  know- 
ledge will  always  be  right;  but  he  who  has  fight  opinion  will 
sometimes  be  right,  and  sometimes  not  right. 

Soc^  What  do  you  mean?  Can  he  be  ivrong  who  has  right 
opinion,  as  long  as  he  h;ia  right  optnioiii? 

Men.  T  admit  the  cogency  oP  that,  and  therefore,  Socrates^  I 
wonder  that  knowledge  shmild  be  preferred  to  right  opinion — 
or  why  they  should  ever  differ 

Soc.  And  shall  !  explain  this  wondw  to  you? 

Mtn.  Do  tell  mr_ 

Soc.  You  u'ould  not  wondt-r  if  you  had  ever  obscrvcxl  the 
;es  of  Daedalus  ;  but  perhaps  you  h^vc  not  got  them  in 
[your  countrj'* 

Mm.  Why  do  you  refer  to  them? 
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5(V.  Because  they  require  lo  be  Tastcncd   in  order  to  keep 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  f&stened  they  wiU  run  away.  M 

Mat.  Well,  what  of  that?  ^ 

Soc.    1  mean  to  say  ttuit  they  arc  not  very  valuable  po&* 
sessions  if  they  arc  at  liberty,  for  they  will  walk  off  like  ninavray  A 
slaves ;  but  when  fastened,  they  arc  of  great  value,  for  they  arc 
\  really  beautiful  works  of  art.     Now  thi*  is  an  ilhistnLtion  of  the 
/nature  of  true  opinions:   while  they  abide  with   us  they  are 9V 
/  beautiful  and  rniitluJ.  but  tlu-y  run  away  out  of  the  human  soul, 
[    and  do  not  remain  ion^;,  and  therefore  they  arc  not  o\  much 
\  value  until  they  arc  fastened  by  the  tie  of  the  cause;  and  thi*  I 
X^^ni^K  <^f  them,  friend   Meno^  b   recollection,  as   has   t>eeti 
already  agreed  by  u*.     Hut  when  they  arc  bound,  in  the  fint 
;  place,  they  have  the  nature  of  knowledge;  and,  in  the  second 
'  place,  tliey  arc  abiding.     And  this  is  why  knowledge  is  more 
\  honourable  and  excellent  than  true  opinion,  because  fastened  by  | 
^  chnin. 

Mtn.  Vcs,  indeed,  Socrates,  that  I  should  conjecture  to  be  j 
Che  truth. 

Soc.  I  too  speak  not  as  one  who  knows ;  and  >"ct  that  know* 
ledge  difiTers  from  true  opinion  is  not  a  mailer  of  conjecture 
with  me.    There  are  not  many  things  which  1  should  afSnn  that 
1  knew,  but  that  is  mtjst  certainly  one  of  them. 
Mm.  Vou  are  right,  Socrates,  I 

Soc.  And  am  I  not  right  also  tn  Bsying  that  true  opinion  is 
as  good  a  guide  in  the  jierformance  of  !in  action  as  knowledge?  ^ 
luftH.  That  also  appears  to  me  to  be  true,  B 

/    Soc.  Then  right  opinion  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  knowledge, 
Vor  less  useful  in  action  ;  nor  is  the  man  who  lias  right  opinion 
inferior  to  him  who  has  knowledge? 
Mm,  That  is  true, 

So€.  And  surely  the  good  man  has  been  acknowle^^  by  i»  | 
to  be  useful? 
Mm.  Yes. 
/     .W,  Seeing  then  that  men  become  good  and  useful  to  states,  J 
/  not  only  because  they  have  knowledge,  but  because  they  bav'cJ 
right  opinion,  a»d  that  neither  knowledge  nor  right  opinion  Ul 
y  gi\'en  to  man  by  nature  or  acijuired  by  him— {do  you  imagine 
\ either  of  them  to  be  given  by  nature? 
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Mm.  Not  I.)  I 

Svc.  Then  if  ihcy  arc  not  pivcn  by  nature;  neither  arc  the 

good  by  nature  good?  ■ 

Mm.  Certainly  not.  f 

6V,   And   nature  being  excluded,  then   aime  the  que»iion 

whether  virtue  is  acciuircd  by  teaching  P  j 

Mm^  Vcs»  1 

Sec.    ir  virtue   wd.s  wisdom,   then,   as   we  thought,    it   was 

Men.  Yes.  I 

5a-,  And  if  it  u^s  taught  it  viss  wisdom?  I 

Mtti.  Certainly. 

Sih\  And  if  there  were  teachers,  it  might  be  taught ;  and  ii 
there  were  no  tcachcn,  not? 

■  Afiti,  True. 

■  Soc,  But  surely  we  acknowledged  that  there  were  no  teachers 
of  virtue? 

hAfau  Yes. 
Jmv.  Then  wc  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  taught,  and  wa» 
t  wisdom  f 
Af(n.  Certainly.  ■ 

S<>c,  And  yet  wc  admitted  that  it  was  a  good?  I 

Men.  Yes,  1 

99      Soc.  And  the  right  guide  is  useful  and  good? 

til/*'//.  Certainly. 
Soc.  And   the  only   right   guides   are   knowledge   and   true  \ 
opinion— these  arc  the  guides  of  man;  for  things  which  happen    I 
by  cliance  are  not  under  the  guidance  of  man ;  but  the  guides    / 

I  of  man  arc  true  opinion  and  knowledge,  / 

Mtn.  I  think  so  too. 
S<K,  Bui  if  virtue  is  not  taught,  neither  is  virtue  knowledge,  ) 
Mm.  Clearly  not. 
SiK.  Then  of  two  good  and  useful  things,  one,  which  Is  know-  ^ 
ledge,  has  been  set  Aside,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  our   j 
^idc  in  political  life. 
Mm.  I  think  not, 

■  Soc^  And  therefore  not  by  any  wisdom,  and  not  because  they 
were  wise,  did  Thcmistoclcs  and  those  others  of  whom  Anytus 
spoke  govern  states.     And  thi^  was  the  reason  why  they  were  ^ 
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H        (  unable   to  make  others  Like  thuii»:lvc9— because   tlicir  virtue 

^^^         Af^M.  Tliat  is  prubdbly  true,  Socrates. 

^^^P  Stff.  But  if  iiul  by  knowledge,  the  only  alternative  which  tt* 
V  f  mains  is  thai  staicsmcn  must  have  guided  sUL<?  by^ll^i 
B  y  opinion,  which  is  fa  politics  M'hat  divination  Is  in  rclipon ;  for 
H  diviners  and  also   prophets   say  many  things  truly,  but  they 

H^         know  not  what  ihcy  say. 
^^^L        A/rn.  Ver)'  true. 

^^V  Soc.  And  may  we  not,  Mcno,  truly  call  those  men  divine  who, 
■  having  no  understanding,  yti  "succeed  in  many  a  grand  deed  and 

H  word? 

^^^        MfN,  Certainly. 

^^B        Soc.  Then  we  shall  also  be  right  in  calling  those  divine  whom 
^^^     wc  were   just  now  speaking  of  as  diviners  and  prophets,  in-  J 
H  eluding  the  whole  tribe  of  poets.     Vcs,  and  statesmen  above  alJ  ' 

H  m^y  be  said  to  be  divine  and  illumined,  being  inspired  and 

H  possessed   of  God,  in  whicli  condition   Uicy  say  many  grand 

I  things,  not  knowing  what  they  say.  ■ 

^L  Mat.  Yes,  1 

^^K  Si>c,  And  the  women  too,  Mcno,  call  good  men  divine;  and 
^^^  the  Spartans,  when  they  pntise  a  good  man,  vay  'that  he  »  a 
^^^     divine  man/ 

^^H  Afnt.  And  I  think,  Socrates,  that  they  are  right;  although 
^^7^  very  likely  our  friend  Anytus  may  Cake  ofTcncc  at  the  word. 
B/ '"''J*  Sec.  I  do  not  care;  as  for  Anytus,  there  will  be  another 
By 'i*'^  opportunity  of  talking  with  him.  To  sum  up  our  enquiry — the 
f^  .^j^V  result  seems  to  be,  if  wc  arc  at  all  right  in  our  vicWt  that  virtue 
'  *'i^*(  ia  neither  natural  nor  acquired,  but  an  inslinct  ^ven  by  God  to 
f*^  V  •'he  virtuous.  Nor  is  the  instinct  accompanied  by  reason,  unless  too 
\  y^v-there  may  be  supposed  to  be  among  statettmen  any  one  who  ia 
'  /also  the  educator  of  statesmen.  And  if  there  be  such  an  oo^ 
he  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  living  what  Tirciia*  was 
among  the  dead,  who  'alone,'  according  to  UomCT-,  'of  those  in 
the  world  beh>w,  has  understanding ;  but  the  rest  flit  as  shiilesf  , 
and  he  and  his  virtue  in  hke  manner  will  be  a  reality  among^ 
shadows. 

Men.  That  is  excellent,  Socrates. 

See.  Then,  Meno,  the  conclusion  is  that  virluc  comes  to  t!ic 
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virtuous  by  the  gift  of  God.  But  we  shall  never  know  the 
certain  truth  until,  berorc"aslcing  how  virtue  la  given,  we  enquire 
into  the  actual  nature  of  virtue,  I  fear  that  I  must  go  away,, 
but  do  you,  now  that  you  are  persuaded  yourself,  persuade  our 
friend  Anytus.  And  do  not  let  him  be  so  exasperated;  for  if 
you  can  conciliate  him,  you  will  have  done  some  service  to  the 
Athenian  people. 


VOL.  1. 


EUTHYPHRO. 
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1  NT  RODUCTION. 


Ik  ihe  M(f!io  Afjyiuft  had  parted  from  Socrates  with  ihc  M^tflcant 
voftis:  'Thil  in  any  city,  and  f>ariicularly  in  the  city  of  Alliens,  it  is 
cwicr  10  do  men  harm  than  to  clt>  ihem  good'  (94  E);  and  Socmles 
*"fls  anlicipalitig  another  oppormniiy  of  talking  with  him  (99  E),  In  the 
Eutbyphro  Socrates  ia  awaiiinj;  his  trial  for  impiety.  Bui  before  Lhe 
trial  befpriK,  Plato  would  like  to  put  the  world  on  th«ir  trial,  ^nd  convince 
them  cf  ignoratic-^  in  that  very  matter  louching  which  Socmteft  is  accused. 
An  incident  which  may  jierhapa  teolly  have  orciurtd  in  ih«  family  of 
Eiilhyphro,  a  learned  Achonian  diviner  And  soothsayer,  fumish^s  the 
Oceasion  of  chc  dtscu«ision- 

Tliiit  Euthyphro  and  Socrates  are  represented  as  meeting  In  the  porch 
of  the  ICing  Arclion,  (Cp.  Theact.  sab  lin.)  Doih  have  legal  bnsinesia  in 
hand  Socrates  in  defendant  in  a  suit  for  tmpicty  vhich  Mclctiis  hik^ 
broogbl  Ag^ftinst  hlni  fit  Is  icmarkcj  by  the  way  thai  he  is  not  a  likely 
man  hitn^df  [o  have  bToughi  a  ^it  against  another) ;  and  Euthyphro  too 
is  platuLifT  in  an  action  for  murdc^r,  which  he  has  t^rouglu  against  his 
own  father.  The  latter  has  origiiiaiecl  in  the  following  manner: — 
A  poor  dependant  of  the  family  b.ad  ^lain  one  of  their  domesEic  slaves 
in  Naxos.  The  guilty  person  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  diteh  by 
the  commai)d  of  Euthyphro's  father,  who  9cnt  to  the  interpreters  of 
religion  at  Athens  to  ask  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Before  the 
messenger  came  back  the  crimina!  had  died  from  hunger  and  exposure. 

This  is  tljc  origin  of  the  charge  of  murder  which  Kuthy]>hro  brings 
against  his  father-  Socnites  is  confident  diat  before  he  coa)d  have 
undcnaken  the  respoiwitjility  of  i^uch  a  prosecution,  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  informed  of  the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety;  and  as  he  19 
going  10  be  tried  for  impiety  himself,  he  thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better 
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ttuui  learn  of  Euthypliro  (wlio  will  be  admiiicd  by  all  men,  ifkclu^iing  ' 
jwIk^!^  10  bf  ^11  'mLimp^ju.habIc  auihofUy)  wbat  pktjr  b,  ami  what 
ImpSeiy.     What  tticn  is  picij  i 

Euih)'phTO,  u'ho,  in  the  abun{lance  of  hb  knowMge,  b  very  wSing 
nndCTiakv  nil  Uie  respon^iliix*  rq>lic!t :   Tbatgicty  is  doing  »  I 


as  the  gOdSjJO— asZjM  *'^  '-^  r'lv.nrte    r«*rt  r'minn*  tn  I' 


< 


jonot  Eg  Urama, 
rates  has  a  <lis1ilce  to  these  talcs  of  mytbolo^,  and  he  Fancies  thU' 
this  dislike  of  hiH  nuy  tie  tltc  reason  why  he  is  LhnT^t-d  vitli 
'  Are  they  really  true  ?  *     *  Yes,  ihcy  arc ; '  and  Kuthyphro  will  gladi; 
Socmtes  $oine  more  of  ihem.    Bui  Socmu'a  would  like  first  of  aD  to 
haw  ft  more  tatUraclory  answer  to  the  question,  '\Vlut  la  pictf/ 
'  Doing  M  I  do,  charging  a  father  wiilj  murder/  may  be  i  ^ogle  vMwSot 
of  piety,  but  can  hs^rdly  be  regarded  a«  a  gcccri^l  dcHriticn. 

Eutliyirfiro  replies,  that '  Piety  i»  what  is  dear  to  tlte  gotb,  and  knpvtr 
is  what  i%  not  dj^  Jq  ^f{]^^  llul  raiy  lliere  not  be  dificKDCCfOf 
opinion.  IS  among  men,  so  also  among  tVie  gY)dK?  H^tecbUy,  about 
(food  and  evil,  which  have  no  fix*d  ruit;  and  these  arc  prcciscljr  the 
■aon  of  diflfcrencea  which  give  riee  to  quftrr^ls.  And  iherefort  what 
may  be  dear  to  one  go<l  may  not  bo  dear  to  anoih^r,  and  the  sanu? 
action  may  be  both  pinui;  and  impious;  e.g.  your  chaxtkcmcnt  of  yDur 
lathcri  Eutbj'phro,  may  be  dear  or  pteaatng  to  Zcua  (Mrho  inflicled  a 
nmllar  clui!iii4cmi;nt  on  biH  own  father),  but  not  cqualj  pteaskig  to 
Cn>nvi  or  UriuiU5  (nlio  •^uJIcrtrd  at  the  huub  oS  thoir  90tu»). 

EtJth>phfO  aiibucifr  thai  thcic  i»  no  diJTcJCiKe  of  opKDioD«  dlha 
among  gods  or  mctif  at  to  the  propiieCy  cf  punishing  %  murdcrtr. 
Ves,  rcjoJns  Sccraies^  when  th<7  know  him  lo  be  a  murderer ;  bm  ihai 
assumes  Ihc  point  at  iSHue.  If  all  the  circunistanocft  of  the  case  an 
considered,  are  you  able  to  sJicw  that  your  lather  was  guilty  of  mtfttet 
or  that  all  the  gods  are  agreed  In  approving  of  /our  prosecution  of  h!mi  m 
And  must  j'cu  not  allow  that  what  is  hated  by  one  god  laay  be  liked  b^  ^ 
another?  Waiving  this  last,  however,  Socrates  proposes  to  amend  tbe 
definition,  and  tay  that '  what-all  ^hj^fflK^^  Imfc  II  IV™*S  &nd  irtttt 
aQ  hate  is  impious.'    To  this  Kuthyphro  agrecSp 

Socrates  proceecfv  to  analy^  the  new  form  of  the  definilkm.  He 
shows  tliat  in  other  ca^es  the  act  precedes  the  state;  e.  g,  the  ad  «r 
bdDg  carried,  toved,  Ac,  precedes  the  state  of  b<^ing  carried,  bvcA  ^ 
and  tlierefore  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  dear  to  tbe  gocfe  bccsotr 
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it  is  nrst  loved  of  tbcm,  doi  loved  cf  ihem  lieciuse  ic  t»  dear  lo  ibem. 
Bat  the  pious  or  boly  is  bred  by  the  gocU  because  ii  i»  pious  or  boij, 
w^lcli  is  c<iuivil«itt  to  Gaying,  that  it  is  lQ%cd  by  tbcm  bccau^  it  '\%  dear 
to  then).  Here  tbcn  nppcftn  lo  Ijc  a  contradiction, — Euthyphro  hoN 
bc«n  giving  an  attril^te  or  accident  of  piety  only,  and  not  the  essence* 
K«)thy{^ux>  acknowledges  himself  that  )us  explumtions  seem  to  walk 
avay  or  go  round  tn  a  circle,  like  the  moving  (ignrcs  of  D^dalus,  tha 
ftAcestor  of  Socratee^  who  has  commimtcaud  bis  art  to  his  desicendanu* 

Socratcg^  vbo  is  desirous  of  stimnlatiagUllg,  Jnddent  inlcIlteeiKft  of  . 
RuliTphfOi  T^eiithe  qucttJOR  in  anoihcr  maniicf:  'ts  ail  die  [»oib 
tgrtj'  '¥«■'  'Is  3lI1  thcj^tjMOLisj;  ■  No.'~'^on  ^\vA  r.:in  cf 
jiji^fiqy Jjf  jjtf^?'  Eathvfao  repliq  that  piety  --'^  ihit 
which  'sitepds'  to  ihe  gods,  as  thcie  i»  tinoth^  yan  of  jiwtii^-  ^hitih 
'  attends'  tamen.\\  But  what  is  the  micaning  of '  aaaduig  '  jo  the  £ods? 
Tfaft  word  'attending,'  when  a|>|>1Ied  to  dogs,  horsos,  and  mt-n,  implies 
that  in  some  way  they  are  nude  better.  Dm  how  do  piotis  or  holy 
acts  make  Lbe  gods  any  1>cttcr?  Kutliyphro  explain*  thai  he  meani  by 
ptona  octu,  acu  of  ficrvioe  or  miniTilration.  Ye» :  but  the  mmiatrodofM 
of  the  huatondmiD,  tlic  phynician,  and  the  builder  have  an  endi  To 
what  end  do  wc  serve  ihc  gods,  and  what  do  wc  help  them  lo 
accompliah?  Emhyphro  replies,  ^\\^i  iaII  dic&e  dlllicalt  qucaclons  cannot 
be  rcfolred  In  a  short  time;  and  he  would  raUicr  vkj  simply  dut  piety 
ia  knowing  how  t(>  plcaitc  Uic  gotht  in  word  and  deed,  by  prayers  and 
sacrilioes.  In  nth^  words,  saya  Socfites,  pAecy  is  '  a  science  of  asking 
'—ask* 


ev  want:  in  short, 
a  mode  of  doing  bu^ness  between  gocb  and  meiui  lHut  ^though  they 
arc  the  givers  <tf  all   good.  \p^  ^^^  yc  jgivfc  t^m  aqy  ^<\A  fn 
'Nay,  hut  wc  give  them  honour'    Then  we  give  them  nol 
is  bencficiatl,  but  what  is  pleasing  or  dear  to  them ;  and  thtn  is  what 
has  been  alrcad}-  divjsrovetl- 

Socraics,  alihoogh  weary  of  Uie  subterfuges  and  e^'i^ons  of  Knthy- 
phrOf  remains  unshaken  In  his  conviction  that  he  must  know  the  naiure 
of  piety,  or  Ik  would  never  have  prosccmcd  his  old  U^tx.  He  is  still 
hoping  that  he  will  condescend  tci  Instruct  him.  But  Eiilhyphro  15  in 
a  hiury  and  cannnt  stay.  And  Socrates'  last  bopc  of  knowuig  the 
nature  of  piety  before  lie  is  prosccntcd  for  impjety  has  disappeared. 


^^^B: 


itliyphro  is  manifestly  designed  to  coDtrast  the  real  nature  of 
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piciy  and  impicly  vith  the  popular  conceptions  of  dMin.  Bat  when  lliefl 
poptitftT  ooncepiioDv  of  them  hai-c  been  ovctthTOwn,  Socratcv  doc»  sotH 
oflcT  (tuy  dcritiEtkfti  uf  Kia  owii :  aa  in  thr  1.achc3  and  L>lU,  he  prepare*  ■ 
ihc  u'sy  for  ui  aitswcr  to  Uie  qucbtiou  nhicti  lie  lias  nbcd;  but  true  to  I 
his  own  character,  refuses  to  answer  hlmecUl  fl 

Eulbyphro  is  a  religionist,  &nd  i«  elsewhere  spoken  of  ss  the  author  of 
a  philosophy  of  names,  by  whose  'prancing  steeds'  Socrates  m  the 
Cratyluft  is  carried  away  (ji.  396].   He  has  the  conceit  and  setf^conMcDice  I 
of  a  Sophbt;  no  doubt  tliat  he  i»  righi  in  prose^iting  hi*  fftlher  ha»  ever 
entered  Into  hb  mind.     Libe  a  Soplkittt  too,  he  in  incapable  eiifaer  of  - 
framing  a  general  dcfiniiion  or  of  following  the  courte  of  an  argumeAt  \ 
But  he  is  not  a  bad  man,  and  he  is  friendly  to  Socrates,  whose  fainfiar 
HlgD  lie  reco|;7UiEes  with  intereftt.  Though  unable  to  follow  him  lie  isvoy 
willing  to  be  led  by  him,  and  cflgerlv  caiches  at  Any  ^tugij^extion  which 
saves  him  from  the  trouble  of  thinking,    Moreo\«r  he  is  the  encoiy  of  ■ 
Meletus,  who,  as  he  «ays,  h  availing  himself  of  the  popular  dtntiite  to 
imiovaiions  iu  religion  in  order  to  injure  Socrates ;  at  the  same  time  be 
is  amusingly  contidcni  that  he  has  weapons  in  bis  own  annoary  vhich 
would  h<*  more  th,^n  a  mntrh  for  him.      He  i«  quite  idnrsTC  in  hi* 
prtifieculion  nf  hi«  father,  wb:>  b»s  acddenlally  liecn  guilty  of  honucide,  j 
and  U  not   wholly  fo:e  from  blame.     To  purge  away  the  crime  ^ip^^j 
10  him  in  th«  light  of  a  duty,  whoeip^r  may  be  tt«  criminal. 

Thus  bogina  the  contrast  between  tlie  rcligicrn  of  the  letter*  or  of  ' 
narrow  and  unenlightened  conscience,  and  the  higher  notion  of  religion 
which  Soaalcs  VAinly  cndc^ivours  10  elicit  from  him*     '  FietT  i>  dofatt  »*^ 
1  do '  b  the  fif«t  idea  oF  rd3|ion  which  tji  >ugfcc^ted  uj  h-"  ini'"1i  ifi'f  Tit  J 
l^aiiaQaany^ltcra  who  doiytgy  what  tJiey_ti]ink  witli  equal  frankDg&. 
For  men  are  not  easily  persuaded  that  any  other  rdlgioa  u  better  than 
iheir  own ;  or  that  other  nations,  e.  g.  the  Greeks  in  tbc  time  of  Socraies, 
were  equally  serious  in  tbcir  religious  beliefs  and  t^ifTicultiett.     Tlie  chief 
difi'crence  between  us  and  them,  is  that  ihey  were  slowly  learning  wLiat 
we  are  in  process  of  forgetting    Greek  mythology*  hardly  admitted  of 
the  distinction    between  accidentnt   homicide  and   murder:    t!i:&t    ihc 
pollution  of  blood  was  the  same  in  botJi  cases  ts  aleo  the  fcdiug  of  the 
Athenian  dix-iner.  He  had  not  as  yet  learned  the  lesson,  which  philosophy  ] 
was  teaclirng,  tbsi  tlomer  and  Hcsiod,  if  not  banished  from  the  sutc,  or 
whipped  out  of  the  assembly,  as  lleraclilus  more  rudely  proposed,  at  any 
talc  were  not  to  be  nppcalcd  to  as  nuthorities  in  rehgion;  and  h?  ts 
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ready  to  defend  fiis  conduct  by  the  cx^mpW  of  the  god;^  Thc«c  ftrc 
the  very  talcs  which  Socrates  cannot  :ibiilc;  and  his  [Ii>Itlc<;  cf  which, 
&6  he  suspects,  hu  brundvd  him  wiih  Uie  reimuiion  of  trnf)iiriy.  Item 
is  one  answer  to  the  ([ut^siion,  '  Why  Socral«s  was  jhii  to  deatlt^'  sug' 
gestcd  by  the  vay.  Another  b  conveyed  in  the  words,  'Tlie  AihenEms 
do  not  care  aboui  any  man  being  thought  wi»  until  he  begtiia  tr>  make 
oti»er  men  wise;  and  then  for  Bome  reason  or  other  they  arc  angry:' 
which  may  be  said  to  be  ihc  rule  of  popular  toleration  in  mcwt  other 
countries,  and  not  tX  Aihrns  only.  In  the  courve  of  the  argument 
i  (7  A,  U)  Socmtes  remarks  ilial  the  contrnv^c^^nial  nalnre  <X  morab  and 
rvSgion  ariAcs  out  or  the  difliculty  of  vet ifyin};  ilicin.  There  is  no  measure 
or  standard  to  whidi  they  can  be  Teferred. 
Tltc  ngg:  defioilicn,  '  Piety  is  ilmi  which  is  lo\e<l  of  ihejo^^li 
^■hipwrecked  <Mi  a  rpjjigd  dUtinC^n- between  -the  slate  and  (he  nqc. 
gVTggpQtijiry  rftf  riii^^'V  1"  'V  "'^j"^*""  \^i^n^  and  die  participle 
(^kcXov/uHv),  or  rather  pcrhap;  to  the  participle  an<t  the  verb  {^^iXt^tv^^ 
Euid  f  J^tftrut).  Th<;  acc  LS  prior  to  the  st.ite  ;  and  the  itate  of  being  Icved 
is  prtcedeiI_h^-lhe_5':L  ^jf  Ijciiig^  lovod,  but  piciy  or  holiiiirt!»  ia  preceded 
by  the  act  of  bcin^  pioua,  po|  I>y  the  act  of  bc'mg  Tovcd  ^7  ^ j  tSerc^rc 
picty^d  thc^tatc  of  bcin^;'  lov^  ^^  jjHr^^^^^T^TlwABfA  ^^^h  tiubtleties 
of  dialectic  Socraics  is  working  bia  way  into  a  deeper  region  ofihoughi 
ukd  fccting.  He  mtrana  to  Kiy  that  the  wvrUs  '  loved  of  tlic  gods  * 
expreiui  an  attdtmii:  only,  artd  not  the  esiieiiee  of  |nety. 

Then  foHowg  the  third  and  la^i  dcnnitlon,  '  Ttrn  i-^  a  p:in  nf  justice." 
ThOB  £af  Socrates  has  proceeds  1  \  in  [ih'.  ii»;.  n-li-iMn  mji  ■:  jjj'juj  ii.>Linilatioik 
fie  ifi  seeking  to  n?ahZctti.  JirriM.,'  .1  r.  1 -i.  n  ui  I  momlityTwhTcBTBc 
great  poets  JOtchylus^o;!  n:  i:  .  aiiU-Umiir  lu  m  1  r,ii-ri.,iisiy  antki^ 
paced,  and  which  11  the  mn\L:r^.u  ^am  ul  all  xiw  u,  1  u  Lh»s  ih^  ^oothstjer 
ad3a~£'e  2Srafn5Tnirilnsentr*^ntem!lng  npon  tbegods.'  When  further 
intcrrogaied  by  Socrates  aa  to  the  nature  of  this  'attention  to  die  gods,' 
he  replii-^,  that  piety  JajkD,,Ai£LiiLA[_bu|iOJ:s;^_a  &cicnce_ofjiving  and 
asking,  and  the  like,  Socrates  points  out  the  anthropomorphism  of  these 
notj^i^.  {Cp-  Politicns,  290  C,  \>\  kcp.  ii*  afi'n  E;  Sym,  aos  E.) 
But  when  we  expect  him  to  fro  on  and  ^ow  that  the  true  senioc  of  the 
gods  is  the  sin\i:t  of  the  spirit  and  the  co-cpemtion  with  them  in  all 
thinfrs  tnie  and  good,  he  stops  «^hort;  this  was  a  lesson  which  Use 
sootbuyer  coutd  not  have  been  made  to  tmdcrsUnd,  and  which  c%efy 
9cie  musr  leim  for  liim^ir  «^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"^^^^  WF'"'  l9  be  jiltoccthcr  three  auiD»  or  inUrtfJt*  in  ibb  ll^tiL^ 
Dia&Kuc;  ^i)  Jic  dialccijr'''  ''"""*hfirnrnr  iW  Thi'J<t<'-*  t)f  rigtr ;  U)  i^",-  ^ 
juiti()jfsi&  of  true  aful  TaJsc  rclgiOD,  wtidi  to  cairicU  u>  »  ccruin  oiiriit 

The  subtle  ainnecdon  wiih  the  Apology  and  the  Criio ;  tlie  hoiang 
buck  of  the  conclu^on,  nn  in  the  Charmidc^,  hyi\%^  Lnchrc,  Proti^oras, 
and  oilier  Dialogues;    the  deep  insight  inio  ihc   reltgioui  world;  tbe 
dramatic  power  and  play  of  the  tu-a  diameters;  ihe  inimttable  irony,  IKJ 
reasons  for  believing;  thai  ilie  Euthyphro  is  a  genuine  Platonic  writing.  Thel 
spirit  in  which'thc  popular  rcpreacntalionB  of  mjlhology  arc  ^cnouDC^dj 
rccLlIs  Rcpul^lic  II  (378  If.).    The  virtue  of  piety  ikas  been  already  mea-l 
tione<l  ^  one  of  live  tn  the  ProtagoraGr  but  is  not  reckoned  among] 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Republic  IV  (418  (T,).     The  figure  of  Dae- 
dalus (rg  C)  haa  occurred  in  the  Meno  (97  D);  that  of  Proteus  (rR  D)  j 
In  the  Eijlh>dcinus  (^68  £)  and  lo  (S4t  £).    The  kindly  sdcncc  haifl 
already  appeared  in  the  EuUiydcruus,  and  vill  reappear  in  th«  Repuhbc 
and  Statesman.     Unt  neither  from  the<ie  nor  an^  other  indieatfoos  of 
Hiniilarily  or  <]\^t^r.x\cc,  ;ind   Klill  kHi«  from    nrgitmentK  rrapreiing  the 
iuitablen«iL«  of  thic  hitle  work  to  aid  SocratcA  at  the  time  of  hia  trial 
Of  llio  reverse,  can  any  evidence  of  the  date  be  obuiiocd- 
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PEKSOSS  or   TUE  DIALOGUE. 
SOdtATKS.  EvTilTPHtO. 

ScifNi::— The  Porch  of  tfic  King  Archon. 

^P**-     Euihyphro.  WilY  have  you  left  the  Lyceum,  Socrates?    and 
what  ure  you  doing  in  Uk-  porch  of  the  King  Archon?    Surely 
K-ou  cannot  be  cnga^^ed  in  an  acUoii  tjcftirc  the  king,  aa  I  am> 

SfcraUs.  Not  iii  an  iK;C^>n,  KuthypUro;  iiiipcsLchiiienl.  ih  the 
^word  which  the  Athenians  usc- 

IzttfJk.  \Vliat  E    I  -Huppo^c  that  .vjrnc  one  hus  been  fnusecuting 
lyou,  for  f  caniKit  believe  tlul  you  are  the  ]iioM;culor  of  another 
StK.  Certainly  not> 

£tffA.  Then  some  otXK  die  hits  been  prosecuting  you? 
StK,  Yea. 

Jzu/A^  And  who  b  he? 

SfK.  A  yoting  man  who  i*  little  known,  Eutbyphro ;  and  I 
hardly  know  him ;  bis  name  is  Mclcms,  and  he  is  of  the  dcmc 
B  of  Pitthi-s*  Perliaps  you  may  remember  his  appearance ;  Tie  has 
B  B  beak,  and  long  straight  hair,  and  a  bcfird  wliich  h  Ul  groitn. 
H  Ksth.  Ko,  I  do  net  remember  him,  Socralcs.  But  what  is 
Hthe  diarge  which  he  brings  against  you? 

Sec.  Wlut  is  the  charge?    Well,  a  very  serious  chaise,  which 

(shows  a  good  deal  of  character  in  the  young  man,  and  for  which 
he  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  He  says  be  knows  how  the 
youth  are  cofiuptcd  and  who  arc  their  comiptors,  I  fancy  that 
he  must  be  a  wise  manf  and  seeing  that  1  am  anything  but  a 
wise  man,  be  has  found  me  out.  and  is  going  to  accuse  me  of 
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corrupting  his  >*oijng  friends.  And  of  this  our  mother  the  atacc 
Is  to  be  the  judge.  Of  all  our  political  men  he  is  ihe  only  one 
who  5c<:ms  to  me  to  begin  in  the  ri^ht  way,  with  the  culttvatioa 
of  virtue  in  youth;  like  a  good  husbandman,  he  makes  the 
young  shootjft  hi^  first  care,  and  clears  away  us  who  are  ih«l 
destroyers  of  them.  That  is  the  first  step;  he  will  aftcrw^anJs 
attend  to  tlie  elder  branches  ;  and  if  he  goes  on  ai  he  has 
he  will  be  a  vcr>'  great  public  benefactor. 

Euih,  I  ho|)e  that  he  may;  but  I  rather  fear,  Socrates, 
the  reverse  will  turn  out  to  be  the  truth.  My  opinion  is  that 
in  attacking  you  he  is  simply  aiming  a  blow  at  the  state  in  a 
sacred  place-  Uut  in  what  way  docs  he  say  that  you  corrupt 
the  young? 

Soc.  He  brings  a  wonderful  accusation  against  mc»  which  at 
first  hearing  excites  surprlfic :  he  says  that  1  am  a  poet  or  makct 
of  godti,  and  that  I  make  new  gods  and  deny  the  existence  of 
old  ones ;  this  is  the  ground  of  bis  indictment. 

Eu(h^  I  understand.  Socrates ;  he  means  to  attack  >xKt  about 
the  familiar  sign  which  occasionally,  as  you  say,  comes  to  j-ou. 
He  thinks  that  you  are  a  ncologi^ui,  and  he  is  going  to  have 
you  up  before  the  court  for  this.  He  knows  that  such  a  charge 
is  rca<lily  received  by  the  world.  I  can  tell  you  that,  for  when 
I  mysdf  speak  in  the  assembly  about  di\inc  things,  and  foretell 
the  future  to  them,  they  laugh  at  me  as  a  madman ;  and  yet 
every  word  that  I  say  is  true.  But  they  are  jealous  of  all  rf 
us.     I  suppose  that  wc  must  be  brave  and  not  mind  them. 

Soc,  Their  laugliter,  fiiend  Euthyphro,  is  not  a  matter  o( 
much  consequence.  For  a  man  may  be  thought  vWsc;  but 
the  Athenians,  I  siispecl^do  not  trouble  themselves  about  Untj 
until  he  begins  to  impart  his  wisdom  to  others;  and  then 
some  reason  or  other,  perhaps,  as  you  say,  from  jealousy, 
arc  angry. 

Etith,  I  am  never  likely  to  try  their  temper  in  this  way. 

SoC'  1  dare  say  not,  for  you  arc  select  in  >'Our  acQuaintancc^] 
and  seldom  imparl  your  wisdom.  But  I  have  a  benevolent 
habit  of  pouring  out  myself  ty  everybody,  and  wouki  cxxn  pay 
for  a  listener,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Athenians  know  this ; 
and  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  if  the  Athenians  would  coly 
laugh  at  me  as  you  say  that  they  lau^h  at  you,  the  time  mighty 
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pass  gaily  enough  in  the  court ;  but  perhaps  they  Toxy  be  in 
earnest,  and  then  what  the  end  will  be  you  soothsayers  only 
can  iif edict, 

Eh(L  I  dare  say  that  the  affair  will  end  in  nothing,  Socntw. 
and  that  you  will  wm  your  cause ;  and  1  tliink  that  !  sluU  win 
mine. 

Soc.   And  now  what  U  your  suit,  Euthyphro?  arc  you  the 
pursuer  or  the  defendant  ? 
%  Eulh.  I  am  the  pursuer. 
"  Soc.  Of  whom  ? 

Euth,  You  will  think  me  mad  when  1  tell  you. 

S<K,  Why,  has  the  fugitive  wings? 
^uth.  Nay,  he  is  not  very  volatile  at  his  time  of  life. 
Who  is  he? 

£utL  My  fa:her- 

r-  Your  father!   my  good  man? 
Yes. 

Set.  And  of  what  is  be  accused? 

Euth.  Of  murder,  Socrates, 

S&c.  By  the  powers,  Euthyphro]  how  little  docs  the  common 
herd  know  of  the  nature  of  right  and  truth.  A  man  must  be 
an  extraordinary  man,  and  have  made  ^reat  fttridcs  in  vnsdom, 
before  lie  could  have  seen  his  way  to  this. 

Eutk  Indeed,  Socrates,  he  must  have  made  great  strides. 

^tV.Tl  stipfx^se  that  the  man  whom  your  father  munJercd  was 
one  of  your  relatives ;  if  he  had  been  a  stranger  >X)U  wx)uld 
never  have  thought  of  proKCuting  him.  ^ 

EutL  I  am  amused,  Socrates,  at  >'oiEr  makirg  a  distinction 
between  one  who  U  a  relation  and  one  \^ho  is  woi  a  relation  : 
for  surely  the  pollution  is  the  same  in  either  case,  if  you 
knowingly  associate  with  the  murderer  when  you  oug:ht  to  clear 
yourself  and  him  by  proceeding  against  him.  The  real  qiie^tion 
Is  whetlier  the  murdered  man  has  been  justly  slain.  If  jusUy, 
then  your  duly  is  to  let  Uie  mailer  alone;  but  if  unjustly,  then 
even  if  the  murdcrci  is  under  the  same  roof  with  you  and  eats 
at  the  samt-  table,  proceed  again-st  him.  Now  the  man  who  \% 
dead  was  a  jioor  dependant  of  mine  who  worked  for  us  as  a 
field  hih^Hirer  at  our  farm  m  Naxtwi,  and  one  day  in  a  fit   of 

loken  passion  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  our  domf^dc 
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scrvonU  and  slew  Itim.  My  fitthtr  bound  him  tiAnd  and  CMt 
and  threw  lUoi  mt^>  a  ditdi,  and  tlicn  Mnit  to  Athena  to  aakc^ 
a  diviner  wh.-tt  lie  should  tlo  with  him,  Mcantmie  he  \\mA  w 
caic  or  thou(£ht  of  him,  bdng  under  the  iniprcssi<>n  that  he  wa* 
d  murderer ;  .tnti  thai  even  if  he  diO  die  tlicrfc  would  be  Qu  f^rca^ 
h^rni.  And  this  was  just  what  happened.  For  such  u^i^  tlu 
ctTccI  o(  cold  and  liuiigo-  ^uid  chahis  upon  hini,  tliat  before  die 
messenger  rctumed  from  the  diviner*  he  was  dead.  And  my 
fatlier  and  family  arc  angry  with  mc  for  taking  ihe  part  of  ih« 
murderer  ;ind  prosccuiinji  \\\y  fiilhcr.  They  Siiy  lliai  he  did  ooi 
kill  him,  and  that  if  he  did.  the  dead  man  was  but  a  munlcn:!, 
and  I  cnight  not  to  take  ^ny  notice,  for  tl^t  a  son  ts  Itnpdovs 
who  prosecutes  a  father.  Which  shows,  Socr;Uc»,  how  little  they 
know  of  the  opfnions  of  the  gods  about  piety  and  icnpic^. 

Soc.  Good  hcavins,  Kuihyphrol  and  have  you  such  a  precise 
knowledge  of  piety  and  impiety,  and  of  divine  things  in  gencf^l, 
that,  supposing  the  circunwtancca  to  be  as  you  stale,  j^ou  are 
not  afraiil  that  y&u'  too  may  be  doing  an  tmpioiui  thing  in 
bringing  an  action  against  yojr  father? 

iiuth.  'Ihc  best  ol   Kuthyplwti.  and  that  which  tlistingui^ltf^ 
him,  Scicmte?,  from  ether  men,  is  IiiH  exact  knowledge  of  aU^ 
these  matters.     What  should  I  be  good  for  without  that? 

Sec.  Rare  friend!  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  be 
your  disciple.  Then  before  the  trial  with  Meletus  cx>ntcs  on  I 
»hall  cliallengc  hirti,  and  say  tlwt  I  have  always  had  a  great 
interest  in  religious  questions,  and  now,  as  he  diargcs  rac  with 
msl^  im^iginations  and  innovations  in  religion,  I  have  beoonu 
your  disciple.  You,  Meletus.  as  I  shall  say  to  him,  acknowledge 
Kuthyphro  to  be  a  great  theologian,  and  sound  in  Ins  ofuniotts; 
and  if  }'ou  approve  of  him  you  ought  to  approve  of  mc,  and  , 
not  have  me  into  court ;  but  if  you  disappnwe,  you  whnuliB 
begin  by  indicting  him  who  is  my  teacher,  and  who  is  the  real" 
corruptor,  nor  of  the  young,  but  of  the  old ;,  th.'it  w  1o  say,  d 
myself  whom  he  instnicls,  and  of  his  old  fathxrr  whom  he  ad- 
montshcs  and  chastises.  And  if  Mclclus  refuses  to  UsCeil  lo  mt 
but  will  go  Dn,  and  will  not  shift  the  indictment  from  me  to 
you,  I  cannot  do  better  than  rqicai  this  clullcnge  fn  the 
court. 

Euth.  Ye8,  Socrates ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  Indict  mc  I  a«^ 
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Utukcn  if  I  do  nut  find  a  Haw  iii  him ;  the  court  Khali  have  a 
cat  Jval  more  to  s^iy  to  lum  than  to  mc. 
Soc^  And  I,  tny  dear  friend^  knowing  this,  am  dcHlrou^  of 
ii:conttn^  your  disciple.  For  I  obscnc  that  no  one  appears 
notice  >'ou — not  even  thb  Mclctus;  but  his  shAq>  eyes  have 
Dund  mc  out  a:  once,  and  he  ha*  indicted  me  for  impiety. 
And  therefore,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  mc  the  nature  of  piety 
md  impiety,  tvhich  you  ^d  th.-it  you 'knew  so  well,  uid  of 
QUFder,  and  the  rest  of  them.  What  are  they?  Is  not  piety 
every  action  always  the  same?  and  unpiety,  a^ain,  is  not 
hat  always  the  opposite  of  piet>'t  and  also  the  same  wHh 
tseif,  having,  as  impiety>  one  notion  which  tnchides  whatever 
impious  ? 

Euth.  To  be  sure,  Socrates. 

Soc^  And  what  is  piety,  and  what  i!»  impiety? 

Jiuth.  Piety  is  doin]^  as  1  am  doing;   that  is  to  say,  prose- 

aiting  any  one  who  »  guilty  of  murder,  sacrilege,  or  of  any 

|jmilaT  crime— whether  he  be  your  father  or  mother,  or  who* 

"ever  he  may  be»  th.it  m:il(es  no  tliffcrencc— and  not  prosecuting 

them  is  impiety.     And   please   to  consider,  Socrates,   what  a 

■Dtablc  proof  1  will  give  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  sayings 

■rhich  I  have  already  given  to  others: — of  the  principle,  I  mean, 

hat   the  impious,  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  n<;t  to  go   un* 

lunished.     For  do  not  men  regard  Zeus  as  the  best  and  most 

ightcous  of  the  );od&? — and  yet  they  admit  that  he  bound  his 

athcr  (Cronos)  becau^  he  wickedly   de\-oured   his  sons,  and 

bat  he  too  had  punished  his  own  father  (Uranus)  for  a  simibr 

cason,  in  a  nameles?(  inanner    And  yet  when  I  proceed  against 

By  father,  they  are  angr>'  with  rae.    So  inconsistent  arc  they  tn 

heir  way  of  talking  when  the  godi  are  concerned,  and  when  I 

m  concerned. 

Sec.  May  not  this  be  the   reason,   Euthyjihro,   why  1    am 

hargcd  with   impiety— that  I  cannot  away  with  these  stories 

bout  the  go<lH?  and  therefore  t  suppose  that  people  t^ink'Wc 

wrong.     But,  as  you  who  are  well  informed  about  them  approve 

;0f  them,  I  cannot  do  better  than  assent  to  your  superior  wisdom, 

Wot  witat  else  can  I  say,  confessing  a«  I  do,  that  1  know  nothing 

about  them?     1  wish  >x)u  would  tell  me  whether  you  really  bc- 

icvi:  that  liie>"  arc  true. 
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Euik.  Yes,  Socrates ;  and  tilings  more  wonderful  stiU,  of  wliich' 
the  world  is  in  igDogancc, 

Soc,  And  do  you  really  bdlcvt  tbat  the  ^oda  foi^hc  with  one; 
another,  and  had  dire  <iiurrcl5,  battks,  and  the  like,  as  tl»e  poct^ 
say,  and  as  you  may  sec  represented  in  the  woiks  of  grtat 
anistf  ?  The  temples  are  full  of  iliem ;  and  notably  the  robe 
of  Athene,  which  is  carried  up  to  l2»c  Acropolis  at  the  greai 
Panathcnaca,  is  embroidered  vfth  them.  Arc  all  these  talcs  of 
the  gods  tniCi  Euth><phro? 

Euth.  Yes,  Socrates ;  and,  as  T  was  saying,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  would  tike  to  hear  Uicn),  many  other  things  about  the  godai 
which  would  quite  amaze  you. 

Se<.  T  dare  say  \  and  yoj  shall  tell  me  them  at  some  other 
time  when  I  have  leisure.  Ilut  just  at  present  I  would  rather 
hear  from  you  a  more  precise  answer,  wliich  you  ha\-c  not  as 
yet  given,  my  friend,  to  the  question,  What  is  '  piety '?  In  reply, 
you  only  say  that  piety  Is,  Doing  as  you  do,  charging  your 
father  uith  murder. 

Eutk.  And  that  is  true,  Socrates, 

Soc  I  dare  say,  Euthyphro,  but  there  are  many  other  pious 
acts, 

Euth,  There  are. 

So€,  Remember  that  I  did  not  ask  you  to  give  me  Vko  or  three 
examples  of  piety,  but  to  explain  the  general  idea  which  malees 
all  pious  thin*;?!  to  be:  pious.  Do  you  not  nrcollect  that  there  wat 
one  idea  which  made  the  Impious  impious,  and  the  pk>us  [hous? 

Euth.  I  remember. 

Sec.  Tc:U  mc  what  you  mean,  and  then  1  shall  have  a  standard 
to  which  I  may  lock,  and  by  which  1  may  measure  the  natott 
of  actions,  whtther  yours  or  any  one's  else,  and  say  that  thtf 
action  is  pious,  and  that  impious. 

Euilt.  I  win  tell  you,  if  you  like. 

Sqc.  I  should  very  much  like, 
EuUt.  Piety,  thcn^  is  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods,  and  im; 
[Hcty  is  that  which  is  not  "dear  to  them, 

Sgc,  Vcrj'  gootit  Kulliyphm  \  y^^u  have  now  given  mc  the  sort  T, 
of  answer  which  I  wanted.  But  whether  what  you  say  is  Inc  | 
or  not  1  cannot  as  yet  tell,  although  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  I 
will  prove  the  truth  of  your  words. 
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■  EutM^  Of  course 

■  SffC.  Ccmc,  then,  and  let  us  examine  what  wc  arc  «aytng. 
H  That  thing  or  person  which  U  dear  to  the  gods  h  pioiis,  and 
H  that  thing  or  person  which  u  luitcful  to  (he  god^  i^  impious. 
B  Wus  not  that  sAid? 

H       Hitih,  Yes,  tliat  was  said. 

■  ^V.  And  that  »c;cm.*«  to  have  been  very  well  »kid  too? 
H       ^wM.  Yes,  Socrates,  I  think  50;  it  was  certainly  said, 

H       Si^.  And  fufllii?,  EuUiyphru,  the  god-t  wcrt:  udinitlcd  tu  luivc 
H^cnmiticv  and  h<itrcds  and  diiTcrcnccs — tltat  wati  aUo  ;»aiii? 
^g'^nik  Yes,  tJiat  was  said, 
^f      ^Stv.  And  what  M>tl  (if  i.ttn'i;rcncc  truilcn  enmity  and  anj^cr? 

■  Suppuse  for  example  that  you  and  I,  my  good  friend,  differ 
H  about  a  number ;'  do  dinercnccs  of  this  sort  make  us  enemies 
H  and  :^'t  u»  at  van^mce  with  one  another?    Do  we  not  go  «Lt  once 

■  to  calculation,  and  end  ihcm  by  a  sum? 
I      Euth.  True 

H      Sec.  Or  suppose  that  we  dilTer  about  mitgnitxides,  do  we  not 
Hqukkly  put  an  end  to  tliat  difference  by  mcasurini*? 
f     Euih.  Tliat  is  true. 

Sec,  And  wc  end  a  contmvcrsy  about  hcavj-  and  light  by  re- 

I  sorting  to  a  weighing-machine? 
Enth.  To  be  sure, 
Soc.  But  what  difTcrenccs  arc  tho&c  which,  because  they  cannot 
be  thus  decided,  make  u»  angry  and  aet  u.<4  at  cnmtty  with  one 
another?     I  dare  say  the  answer  docs  not  occur  to  you  at  the 
moment,  and  therefore  I  will  suggest  that  this  happens  when 
tile  matters  of  difference  Sfl-  the  just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil, 
■    honourable  and  dishonourable.     Arc  not  these  tlic  points  alxiut 

■  which,  when  diflfcring,  and  unable  satisCactofily  to  decide  our 
I  difTefenccs,  >'ou  and  I  and  all  men  quarrel,  when  wc  do 
H  quarrel? 

■  Euth.  Yes,  Socrates,  titat  is  the  nature  of  the  diflercnccs  about 
which  we  quarrel. 

^      Soi.  And  the  quarrels  of  the  gods,  noble  Kuthyphro,  when 
Bthey  occur,  are  of  a  like  nature? 
H     Eutk,  l'hc>-  are. 

"     Sec.  They  have  differences  of  opinion,  as  you  say,  about  good 
and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  lionourabk  and  dishonourable ;  there 

■  vou  1.  V 
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wouJd  liavc  been  no  quarrdt*  among  them,  iT  there  had  been  w 
8udi  diffcfcnccs — would  there  now? 

Eutk,  Vou  are  <iuite  right, 

S^.  Does  not  c^'ery  man  love  that  whkh  he  dccmi  noMe  nad 
just  and  good,  and  hate  the  opposite  of  iJicm? 

Hitih.  Vcrj"  true. 

Sgc.  But,  aa  >'ou  say,  people  regard  the  same  thingss  some 
a9  just  and  otlier»  a^  unjust ;  about  which  they  dispute  \  &nd  so 
there  flinac  wurs  *ind  fighting  among  tlicm,  ^ 

Enth.  Yc3,  that  is  trvc, 

5^^.  Tlien  tile  sliiic  thing.-i,  us  apj^car^  are  hated  by  the  god» 
and  loved  by  the  gods,  and  are  both  hateful  and  dear  to  them? 

Eutk.  True. 

Soc^-  And  upon  this  view  the  Ntme  things,  Ivuthyphixi,  will  be 
ploub  and  dl?iij  iinpuus?  J 

Buth*  Thui,  I  suppose,  is  true.  " 

Soc.  Then,  niy  friend,  I  remark  witli  surpii&e  that  you  bave 
not  an!<^h'eTe1:l  what  I  asked.  For  I  certainly  did  not  ^lak  you  to 
tcli  mc  whst  ^V33  that  which  is  both  pious  and  impious:  and  now 
what  \%  loved  by  the  gods  appears  also  to  be  hated  by  cfacni. 
And  therefore,  Eutby^^hro,  in  thus  chastising  >"our  father  yoo  may 
very  likcty  be  doin^  what  u  agreeable  lo  Zeus  but  diffsgrceabk 
to  Cronos  or  UranuH,  and  what  \%  acceptable  to  Hephaestus  but 
unacccpiabic  to  iicrc»  and  there  may  be  other  gods  who  haw 
similar  differences  of  opinion,  ■ 

lihSk.   But  I  believe,  Socmtes,  that  all  the  gods  would  be  ■ 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer :  there  would 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  that,  m 

Sec.  Well,  but  speaking  of  men,  Euth>-phrD,  did  you  ever  hear  fl 
any  one  argumg  that  ^  murderer  or  arty  sort  of  evil-doer  ought 
tobclctoffP  M 

£ulA.  I  fthould  rather  say  that  these  are  the  questions  whkh  " 
they  arc   always   arguing,   especially  in  courts   of   tawr:  tJicy 
commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  there  is  notliing  vWiidi  tbcy  vriU 
not  do  or  i^y  in  order  to  escape  punishment. 

5<^.  llut  do  they  admit  thdr  guilt,  Kuthyphro,  and  yet  say 
that  they  ought  nut  to  be  punished? 

EuC/k  No;  they  do  not, 

Soc.  Then  ihcre  arc  some  things  which  the>'  do  not  venture 
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to  say  and  ^o :  for  they  do  not  venture  to  argue  that  the  [{uilty 
arc  to  be  unpUDished,  but  they  deny  their  guilty  do  they  not? 

IHnth,  Yc*. 
Sc€.  Tlicn  they  do  not  arj^c  tbat  the  evil-doer  should  not  be 
punUhed,  but  tlicy  ai^ue  about  the  fact  of  who  the  evil-doer  b, 
and  what  he  did  and  wbcn^ 
Euth.  True. 
H    5<«r.  And  the  gods  are  in  the  same  case,  if  »  you  assert  they 
"quarrel  about  just  and  unjust,  and  some  of  them  say  thai  there 
is  injustke  dftlie  amoi^  them,  and  others  of  them  deny  this. 
For  surely  neither  God  nor  man  lAilI  ever  vcotufc  to  say  that 
Kthc  doer  of  evil  \%  not  to  be  pumsltcd? 
H     Euth,  That  is  tnie,  Socrates,  in  the  main. 
V     Soc.  But  they  join  issue  alx>ut  particulars:  and  this  applies 
not  only  to  men   but  to  the  gods,  who,  if  they  dispute  at  all» 
dispute  about  some  act  which  is  called  in  question,  and  which 
4ome  affirm  to  Ixr  just,  others  to  be  unjust.     Is  not  that  true? 
Eu$k.  Quite  true. 
^      54V.  Well  then,  my  dear  friend  Kuthyphro,  do  tc!I  me,  for  m.f 
better  instniaion  and  informatian,  what  pToof  have  you  that  in 
the  opinion  of  ail  the  gods  a  servant  who  is  guilty  of  murder, 
and  is  put  in  chains  by  the  m<L5teT  of  the  dead  man,  and  dies 
because  he  is  put  in  chains  bcfofc  his  corrector  can  learn  from 
tltc  interpreters  wliat  he  ought  to  do  with  him,  dies  unjustly: 
and  that  on  behalf  of  such  an  one  a  !k>n  ought  to  proceed 
against  hts  father  and  accu^  him  cf  murder.     How  \vx>u]d  >'ou 
show  that  all  the  gods  absolutely  agree  in  approving  of  his  act  ? 
Prove  to  mc  that,  and  I  will  applaud  your  wisdom  as  long  as 
you  liva 

Euth.  That  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  although  1  could  make 
the  matter  ver)'  clear  indeed  to  you. 

Sot.  1  understand ;  you  mean  to  say  tliat  I  am  not  90  quick 
of  apprehension  as  the  judges:  for  to  tliem  you  will  be  aurc  to 
prove  tliat  the  act  \%  unjust  and  hateful  to  the  gods. 

Euth.  Yes  indeed,  Socrates ;  at  least  if  the>'  will  listen  to  mc. 

Soi.  But  they  ^vitl  be  sure  to  listen  if  they  find  tliat  you  ace 

a  good  speaker.    There  was  a  notion  that  came  into  my  mind 

while  you  were  spcaktng ;  I  said  to  myself:  '  Well,  and  what  if 

Euthyphro  does  prove  to  me  that  all  the  gods  regarded  the 
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death  of  the  serf  as  unjust,  how  do  I  know  anything  more  of  the 
nature  of  piety  and  impiety?  for  granting  that  this  action  may 
be  hateful  to  the  gods,  still  these  distinctions  have  no  bearing 
on  the  dcfiaition  of  piety  and  impiety,  for  that  which  is  hateful  j 
to  the  gods  has  been  shown  to  be  also  pleasing  and  dear 
them.'    And  therefore,  Iiuthyphro.  1  do  not  ask  you  to  pnov 
this ;  I  will  suppcKic,  if  yau  like,  that  all  the  gods  condemn  and-j 
abominate  such  an  action.     But  I  will  amend  the  dehmtion 
far  as  to  say  that  what  all  the  gods  hate  is  impious,  and  what 
they  lo\*e  pious  or  holy;  and  what  some  of  them  love  and  others 
hate  is  both  or  neither.     Shall  this  be  our  definition  of  piety    , 
and  impiety?  ^k 

„        Ehtlu  Why  not,  Socrates  ?  " 

\        See.  Why  not !  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  EuthyphrOj 
there  is  no  reason  why  not.     But  whether  this  admission  wiHj 
greatly  assist  you  in  the  task  of  instructing  me  as  jrou  promis 
is  a  iTuttcr  for  you  to  consider 
\       Enth.  YcSj  I  should  say  that  what  all  the  gods  love  is  pious 
and  holy,  and  the  opposite  which  they  all  hate,  impious* 

Soc.  Ought  wc  to  cnq^tire  into  the  truth  of  this.  Kulliyphro^orj 
simply  to  accept  the  mere  statement  on  our  o»'n  authority  and 
that  of  others?    Wliat  do  you  say? 

Eutk  Wc  should  enquire;  and  I  believe  that  the  statement ^ 
mil  stand  tlic  test  of  enquiry. 

Soc-^  That,  my  good   friend,  we  shall  know  better  in  a  littl 

while.    The  point  which  I  should  first  wish  to  understand  if^ 

\  whether  the  pious  or  holy  is  beloved  by  the  gods  because  it  is  io 

holyr  or  holy  because  it  is  beloved  of  the  gods,  ^ 

■  Euth,  I  do  not  understand  your  mcaiunf*,  Socrates.  ^ 
P         Su.  1  will  endeavour  to  explain ;  wc  speak  of  carrying  and 

wc  speak  of  being  carried,  of  leading  and  being  led,  seeing  and 
being  seen.  And  here  is  a  difference,  the  nature  of  which  you 
understand. 

■  Euth.  I  think  that  I  understand.  fl 
iioc.  And  is  not  that  which  is  beloved  dii^tinct  from  that  wlil^| 

loves  ^^H 

■  Euth.  Certainly,  H^H 
Soc.  Well;  and  now  tell  me,  is  that  which  is  carried  in  t^H 

state  of  carrying  because  it  is  carried,  or  for  some  other  reasoafl 
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Euth,  No ;  tbat  is  the  reason.  f 

See.  And  the  same  b  tiue  of  that  which  t5  kd  and  of  that 
which  is  seen?  ■ 

EuOl  True.  1 

5(V.  And  a  thing  ts  not  seen  because  U  is  \isiblc,  but  con- 
versely, vbtbic  because  it  is  seen  ;  nor  is  a  thing  led  because  it  j 
15  in  the  stuTc  of  being  led.  or  carried  because  it  is  in  the  state  1 
of  being  carried,  but  the  converse  of  lliia.  And  now  I  think,  Eu- 
thyphro,  that  my  nuMning  will  be  intelligible;  and  my  meaning 
\%y  that  any  state  of  action  or  passion  imphes  previous  action  or 
passion.  U  docs  not  become  because  it  U  becoming,  but  it  is 
in  a  slate  of  becoming  because  it  becomes;  neither  does  it 
su0cr  because  it  is  in  a  slate  of  sutTcring,  but  It  is  in  a  state  of 
suffering  because  it  sulTers.     Do  you  admit  that? 

Enih.  Vcs. 

Soc,  Ts  not  that  which  Ls  loved  in  some  state  either  of 
becoming  or  5uHering? 

Euik.  Yes. 

Sqc.  And  the  same  holds  as  in  the  previous  instances;  the 
state  of  being  loved  follows  the  act  of  being  loved,  and  not  the 
act  the  state.  ■ 

Eutk.  Certainly. 

Soc*  And  wkit  do  you  say  of  piety,  Kuthyphro:  is  not  piety,  ^ 
according  to  your  definition,  loved  by  all  the  gods? 

Eutk.  Yes, 

Soc.  Because  it  is  pious  or  hcly,  or  for  some  other  reason? 

Eutk.  No,  that  is  the  reason. 

Soc.  It  is  loved  because  It  Ls  holy,  not  holy  because  it  is 
loved  ?  ■ 

Eutk,  Yes.  \ 

Soc.  And  that  which  is  in  a  slate  to  be  loved  of  the  gods,  and 
is  dear  to  them,  \%  in  a  state  to  be  loved  of  them  because  it  is 
loved  of  them  ? 

Euih.  Certainly, 

Soc.  Then  that  which  is  loved  of  God,  Euthyphro.  is  not  holy, 
nor  is  that  which  is  hoJy  loved  of  God,  as  you  afHrm ;  but  tliey 
arc  two  different  things.  ■ 

I       Eutk.  How  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 
I       Soc.  1  mean  to  ^y  that  the  holy  has  been  acknowledged  by 
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US  to  be  [ovcd  of  God  bccAQsc  it  is  boly,  nut  to  be  holy  because 
It  U  loved, 

Etttk.  Yes, 
\j      Sot.  Bui  that  which  b  <lcar  to  tlic  gods  is  dear  to  them 
because  Er^ia  loved  by  them,  not  loved  by  t)i<»n  bccdujK  it  i» 
dear  to  them. 

Eutk.  True, 
ft  Soc.  But,  friend  Euthyphro.  if  that  which  la  holy  Is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  dear  to  Gotl,  ami  that  which  Is  holy  Is  lo^-ed 
05  being  holy,  then  thai  which  is  dear  to  God  would  fuve  been  ii 
loved  as  being  dear  to  GcxI ;  but  if  that  which  Is  dear  to  God  b 
dear  to  him  because  kn^etl  by  him»  then  that  which  i«  holy 
would  have  been  holy  because  loved  by  him.  But  now  yo« 
sec  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  they  are  quite  different 
from  one  another.  For  one  (^ix^tAiv)  is  of  a  kind  to  be  tovcd 
because  it  is  loved,  and  ihcother  \jmtv^v)  \%  loved  because  it  i* 
of  a  kind  to  be  loved.  I^Tus  you  appear  to  me,  Kuthyplinh 
when  1  a^k  you  what  is  the  cssciice  of  holinesfi,  to  oAer  afl 
attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence — the  attribute  of  bciny  loved 
by  all  the  gcxls,  Hut  you  still  refuse  to  explain  to  me  the 
nature  of  holine.^9^  And  therefore.  If  you  please,  I  will  ask  you 
not  to  hide  your  treasure,  but  to  leJI  mc  once  more  what  hohncsa 
or  piety  really  is,  whether  <lear  to  the  gods  or  not  (for  t: 
is  3  tnattcT  about  which  wc  will  uot  quarrel).  And  what 
inii»ety? 

Entk.  \  really  do  not  know,  Socrates,  how  to  say  what 
1  mean.  For  somehow  or  other  our  ar^ments,  on  what- 
ever ground  wc  rest  them,  seem  to  tunt  round  and  umlk 
awa 

Tva-.  Vour  words,  Euthyphro,  arc  like  the  liandiwork  of  my 
ancestor  Daedalus ;  and  if  1  were  the  saycr  or  propounder  of 
them,  you  might  say  that  this  comes  of  my  being  his  relation; 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  my  .arguments  walk  away  and 
will  [tot  remain  fixed  where  tlicy  arc  placetl.  But  now,  sm« 
these  notions  are  your  own,  you  musi  find  some  other  gibe;  for 
they  certainly,  as  you  yourself  allow,  show  an  inclination  to  be 
on  the  move 

Euth.  Nay,  Socrates,  I  shall  titill  say  that  you  are  Ihc 
Daedalus  who  sets  arguments  in  motion ;  not  I,  certainly*  but 
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you  nuke  them  move  or  go  round,  for  they  would  never  have 
VstitTcd,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Soc.  Thi-n  I  must  be  a  greater  than  Dac-daliis ;  for  whrrcaA  he 
only  made  his  own  inventions  to  move,  I  move  dicac  of  other 
people  as  wcIL  And  the  beaut/  of  it  is,  that  I  would  rather 
not.     For  I  would  pvc  the  wisdom  of  Daedalus*  and  the  wealth 

»of  Tantalus,  to  be  able  to  detain  them  and  keep  them  fixed. 
But  enoL^h  of  this,  Aa  I  perceive  that  >"ou  arc  indolent,  I  will  i 
iByseir  endeavour  to  show  you  haw  you  might  in»iract  me  in 
the  nature  of  piety;  and  1  hope  that  you  will  not  grudge 
yoiir  labour.  Tell  mc,  thcn.-'Is  not  that  whidi  is  pious 
ncccf^arily  just? 
H      Enth.  Yes.    ^ 

f      S&c.  And  )»,  then,  oil  which  i$  just  pious?    or,  is  that  whkh 
ta  IS  pious  all  just,  but  that  which  \&  just  only  in  part,  and  not 
all  pious? 

Euik.  I  do  not  understand  you,  Socrates. 
■      S^,  And  yet  I  Icnow  that  you  are  as  much  wiser  than  I  am, 
AS  you  arc  younger.     But,  as  I  wa*  sayin;;.  revered  friend,  the 

I  abundance  of  your   wLsdom   makes  you  indolent.     FIcasc  to 
exert  youmelf,  for  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  undentanding 
me.     What  I  mean  I  may  explain  by  an  iltmtration  of  what 
I  do  not  ineari.     The  poet  (Su:*inus)  sings— 
'Of  ^u&,  the  author  and  creator  of  ali  \\\<^t  thlnes 
Voti  will  &ot  tell:  Ibr  v-hcre  there  b  f«ar  tticrv  is  sU«o  reference.* 
And   I  disagree  with  this  poet.     Shall   I   tell  you  in  what  I 
disagree? 
Eufk.  By  all  means. 

Sgc.   I  should  xiiit  «ay  th-it  wlirrr  thrrp  i«  fear^hero  ts  alflo 
reverence;   for  1  am  sure  that  many  pcr^oas  fear  poverty  and 
disea^c/ard   the   like  evEls,  but  1  do   not  perceive  that  they 
^ftrvorrtico  the  ohjt^dts  of  their  fear 
H      £"wM.  Verj-  true, 

H      SeK.  But  where  reverence  t%  there  M_fcarj    for  he  who  ha*  a 
B/ecling  of  reverence  and   fthame  about  the  commission  of  any 
HAction,  fearc  and  >«  afraid  of  an  ill  reputation. 
^1     Mftih.  No  doriht. 

H     S^.  Then  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  where  there  is  fear 
^■Utere   is  also    reverence^    and  we  should    say  where  there  ts 
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reverence  there  is  also  fcan  But  there  is  not  alw-ays  reverence 
where  there  is  fear;  Tot  fear  U  a  more  extended  notion,  and 
reverence  b  a  part  of  fear,  jtist  as  the  odd  i*  a  part  of  number, 
and  number  \%  a  more  extended  notion  than  the  odd.  I  suppose 
that  /ou  follow  me  now? 

Eiitk.  Quite  well. 

Scc^  That  ;va5  t)ie  sort  of  question  whkh  I  meant  to  raise 
when  asking  whether  the  just  ia  the  pious,  or  the  pious  the 
ju»l ;  and  whether  there  m»y  not  be  justice  where  there  is  not 
always  piety;  for  justice  is  the  more  extended  notion  of  which 
piety  is  only  a  part.     Do  you  ^rec  in  that? 

Euth.  Yes ;  that  I  think,  is  currect. 

Soc.  Then,  now,  if  pict>'  is  a  part  of  justice,  I  suppose  tJiat 
wc  should  enquire  what  ]>art?  Jf  you  h.id  pursued  the  dfcquiry 
In  the  previous  cases ;  for  instance,  if  yoj  had  asked  me  what 
is  an  even  number,  and  what  part  of  number  the  even  is,  1 
shoukl  iLavc  had  no  dilTiculty  in  replying,  a  number  which 
represents  a  ft^rc  having  two  equal  sides-     Oo  you  agree? 

iiuth.  Yea. 

Soc^  In  like  manner,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  part  of 
justice  IS  piety  or  holiness,  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell  Meletus 
not  to  do  me  inju-^tice,  or  indict  me  for  impiety,  as  1  am  now 
adequately  instructed  by  you  in  the  nature  of  piety  or  holini 
and  their  oppofutes. 

Kutk.  Piety  or  holiness,  Socrates,  appears  to  mc  to  be  tH* 
part  of  ju^icc  which  attends  to  Uic  gods,  as  there  is  the  oi 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  men. 

Sgc.  That  is  good,  Euthyphro ;  yet  still  there  is  a  little  point 
about  which  I  should  like  to  have  furtiter  information,  What 
is  the  meaning  of  'attention*?  For  attention  can  hardly  be 
used  in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  the  gods  as  when 
applied  to  other  things.  For  instance,  horses  are  said  to 
require  attention,  and  not  every  person  is  able  to  attend 
to  them,  but  only  a  person  skilled  in  horsemanship.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Eutlt.  Quite  true. 

S<K.  I  should  suppase  that  the  art  of  horsemanship  is  the  ait 
of  attending  to  horses? 

Euth.  Yes,  I 
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y     5iv,  Nor  U  cvcfy  one  qualified  to  attend  to  dog»,  but  only 
the  huntsman  P 

IEufh,  True 
I     Soc,  And  I  should  also  concciv-c  that  the  art  of  the  huntsman 
is  the  art  of  aitending  to  dogs  ? 
Euth.  Yes. 
Soc.  As  the  art  of  the  oxherd  is  the  art  of  attending  to 
oxen  ? 
Euth.  Very  true, 
5(K.  And  as  holiness  or  piety  is  the  art  of  attending  to  the 
gods? — that  would  be  your  meaning,  Euthyphro? 
Enth.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  is  not  attention  always  designed  for  the  good  or 
[bene^t  of  that  to  which  the  attention  is  given?    As  in  the  case 
I  of  horacs,  you  niay  observe  that  when  attended  to  by  the  horse^ 
roan's  art  they  arc  benefited  and  improved,  are  they  not? 
Eutb.  True, 

S(K,  As  the  dogs  arc  benefited   by  the  huntsman's  art,  and 
the  oxen  by  the  art  of  the  oxherd,  and   all  other  things  are 
*  tended  or  attended  for  their  good  and  not  for  their  hurt? 
Entk.  Certainly,  not  for  their  hurt. 
Sgc,  But  for  their  good  ? 
Eutk.  Of  course. 

Soc.  And  docs  piety  or  hoUncss,  which  has  been  defined  as 
fthc  art  of  attending  to  the  gods,  benefit  or  improve  them? 
[  Would  j-oii  say  that  when  you  do  a  holy  act  you  make  any  of 
1  the  gods  better  ? 

Euth.  No,  no ;  tliat  1*  certainly  not  my  meaning, 

S<K.   Indeed,  Euthyphro,  I  did  not   suppose  that   this   was 

your  meaning;   far  otherwise.     And   I  -tskeil   you  the  nature 

Bof  the  attention,  because  I  thought  that  you  could  not  mean 

■^this. 

I        Ettth.  You  do  me  justice,  Socrates;    for  that   is  not  my 

■  meaning. 

■  Soc.  Good  :  but  I  must  still  ask  what  is  this  attention  to  the 
H(;ods  which  !£  called  piety? 

H     Entfu  It  is  such,  Socrates,  as  servants  show  to  their  mastcn. 

■  Sec,  I  understand — a  sort  of  ministration  to  the  gods. 
H     Euih,  Exactly. 
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Svc>  Medicine  is  also  a  sort  of  minislratioit  or  i^crvicc,  tending 
to  the  aUainmcnt  of  some  object — Mbx>u]d  you  not  say  health  ? 

£fiik.  Yes. 

Soin  Again,  thcne  Is  an  art  whJch  minrsters  to  the  5hip*bu]Ider  I 
with  a  v^eu-  to  tlie  attainment  of  some  result^ 

Ent/i,  YcSt  Socrates,  with  a  view  to  tlic  building  of  a  ship. 

Sgc.  As  there  is  an  art  which  mini!^e»  to  the  houdo-builJer 
with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  house  P 

Ehtk.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  row  tell  mc,  my  good  friend,  about  the  art  which] 
mini£tcf5  to  the  gods:  what  work  does  that  help  to  accomplish? 
For  you  must  sarcly  know  if.  a»  you  say»  you  are  of  all  mcnj 
living  the  one  who  is  best  instructed  in  xligjon. 

Jint/i.  And  that  is  Irue^  Socrates.    .  

S<K.   Tell  mc  then,  oh  tell  mc— what  is  that  fair  work  which 
the  gods  do  by  the  help  of  us  as  ihetr  ministers? 

£jiM,  Many  and  fair,  Socrates,  arc  the  work*  which  they  do, 

Soc.  Why,  my  friend,  and  so  are  those  of  a  general.  But  the) 
chief  of  them  is  easily  told.  Would  you  not  say  that  victory  iil^ 
war  Is  the  chief  of  them  ? 

EntA.  Certainly, 

Soc.  Many  and  fair,  too,  arc  the  works  of  the  husband* 
if  f-am  not  mistaken;  but  his  chief  work  i»  tlic  productioi] 
food  from  the  earth? 

Ettth,  Exactly, 

Sec^  And  of  the  many  and  fair  thini^s  which  tbc  gods  do,^ 
which  is  the  chief  and  principal  one? 

Eiith.  I  have  told  you  already,  Socrates,  that  to  learn  all] 
these  things  accurately  will  be  very  tiresome.  Let  me  simplyj 
say  that  piety  is  learning  how  to  jjle^sc  the  gods  in  word  and 
deed,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  That  is  piety,  which  isihc] 
salvation  of  families  and  slates,  just  as  the  impious,  which  is] 
unpleasing  to  the  gods,  is  their  ruin  and  destruction. 

Sec.  I  think  that  you  could  have  answered  in  much  fewer 
words  the  chief  question  which  I  asked,  Eulhyphro.  if  you  bad 
diosen.  But  I  see  plainly  that  you  arc  not  disposed  to  instmct 
me :  else  why,  when  we  reached  the  point,  did  you  turn  asl<lc?fl 
Had  you  onl>'  answered  mc  I  should  have  learned  of  you  by 
this  lime  the  nature  of  piety.    Now,  as  the  asker  of  a  qucstkxi 
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^■nHRBBariJy  dqicndcnt  oa  the  answerer,  whither  he  leads  I 
Vmust  follow;  and  can  only  a^  again,  what  ts  the  pious^  ind 
I  what  \%  piety?    Do  >x>u  mean  that  they  arc  a  sort  of  science 
I  of  praying  and  ^acri^clng? 
I      Euth.  Yes  t  da 

I      ^GC.  And  sacrificii^  is  ^ving  to  the  gods,  and   prayer  Is 
B  asking  of  the  gods? 
B     Euik.  Yes,  Socrates. 

Sec,  Upon  this  view,  then,  piety  \%  a  science  of  asking  and 
—  giving? 
P      Enth.  You  undcnitan^  mc  capitally,  Sacratcs* 

5^.  Yes,  my  friend  :  the  reason  is  that  I  am  a  votary  of  your 
science,  and  give  my  mind  to  it,  and  therefore  nothing  which 
you  say  will  be  thrown  away  upon  mc.  Please  ther  to  tell  mc, 
what  is  the  nature  of  this  service  to  the  gods?  Do  you  mean 
that  we  prefer  requests  and  give  gifts  to  them? 
Eut!u  Yes,  I  do. 

Sec.  Is  not  the  right  way  of  asking  to  ask  of  them  what  wc 
want? 

Jimft,  Ccrtainly- 

Svc.   And  the   right  way  of  giving  is  to  give  to  them   in 
return  what  lhc>'  want  of  ns.    There   would  be   no  meaning 
In  an   art  which  gives  to  any  one  that   which  he   docj^^iot 
want 
K      Etit/i.  Very  tnie,  Socrates. 

'      Soc.  Then  piety,  Euthyphro,  is  an  art  which  gods  and  men 
have  of  doing  business  with  one  another? 
Enth.  Tliat  is  an  expression  which  you   may  use,  if  you 
.like. 

H  Sec,  But  I  have  no  particular  liking  for  anything  but  the 
vtnith.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  tell  mc  what  benefit 
accrues  to  the  gods  from  our  gifts  There  is  no  doubt  ab^ut 
IS  what  they  give  to  us :  for  there  is  no  good  thing  which  they  do 
net  give ;  but  how  we  can  give  any  good  thing  to  them  in  re* 
turn  is  far  from  being  equally  clear  If  the>'  give  e^'crything 
and  wc  give  nothing,  that  must  be  an  affair  of  business  in  which 
we  have  very  greatly  the  advantage  of  them. 

Eittk.  And  do  you  imagine.  Socrates,  that  any  benefit  accrues 
^  to  the  gods  from  what  they  receive  of  us  ? 
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Site,  But  if  not,  EuthypliTQ,  what  sort  of  ififui  do  wc  confer  j 
upon  the  ^Oa  ? 

Eal/t.  ^*]iat  should  %vc  confer  ujk>ii  tltcm,  but  tribute:!}  of  j 
honour ;  ^nd,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  what  is  grateful  toi 
tbcin?  ^ 

Soc~  Piety,  then,  is  grateful  to  the  god^,  but  not  bciiefici^d  or  i 
dear  to  them?  . 

Enth.  I  should  s^y  th-it  notJiing  could  be  dearer.  ■ 

Soc.  Then  once  more  the  assertion  is  repeated  that  piety  is  1 
dear  to  the  god:*? 

Eui^.  Certainly.  j 

Soc^  And  when  you  say  this,  can  you  wonder  at  yourwonlsj 
not  standing  firm,  but  walking  away?    Will  you  act:uae  mc  of n 
being  the  Daedalus  who  makes  them  walk  away,  not  perceiving 
that  there  is  another  and  far  greater  artist  than  Daedalus  who 
makes  them  go  DDiind  in  a  circle^  and  that  is  yourself;  for  the 
argument,  as  you  wiil  perceive,  comes  round  to  tlie  .stmc  point 
1  think  that  you  must  remember  our  saying  that  the  holy  or  i 
pioufl  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  loved  of  the  gods.     Do 
you  remember  that? 

Bath.  1  do. 

Soe.  And  are  you  not  saying  that  what  is  loved  of  the  gods] 
is  holy,  but  this  is  the  same  as  what  is  dear  to  them — do 
see  that? 

if«M.  True 

Soc.  Then  either  we  were  wrong  in  our  former  assertion ;  or, 
if  wc  were  right  then,  wc  arc  wrong  now. 

Enth.  I  suppose  that  is  the  case. 

Soc^  Then  we  must  bt^in  again  and  ask,  What  is  piety?; 
That  is  an  enquiry  which  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  pursuing  as  i 
far  as  in  me  lie»;  and  I  entreat  >*ou  not  to  scorn  me,  but  to 
apply  your  mind  to  the  utmost,  and  tell  mc  the  truth.  For,  if 
an>'  man  knows,  you  are  he ;  and  tlicrefore  I  ithall  detain  you, 
like  Proteus,  until  you  tell.  For  if  you  had  not  certainly  known 
the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety,  I  am  confident  that  )'ou  would 
never,  on  behalf  of  a  serf,  have  charged  your  aged  father  with 
murder.  You  would  not  have  run  such  a  risk  of  doing  wrong 
in  the  sight  of  tlie  godji,  and  >*(ju  would  have  had  too  much 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  men-    I  am  sure,  therefore,  that  )!«« 
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know  the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety.    Speak  out  then,  my  dear 
Euthyphro,  and  do  not  hide  your  knowledge. 

Euth,  Another  time,  Socrates;  for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  must 
go  now. 

Soc.  Alas!  my  companion,  and  wilJ  you  leave  me  in  despair? 
I  was  hoping  that  you  would  instruct  me  in  the  nature  of  piety 
and  impiety,  so  that  I  might  have  cleared  myself  of  Mcletus 
and  his  indictment  Then  I  might  have  proved  to  him  that 
16  J  had  been  converted  by  Euthyphro,  and  had  done  with  rash 
innovations  and  speculations,  in  which  I  had  indulged  through 
ignorance,  and  was  about  to  lead  a  better  life. 
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Ih  tfbM  reflation  the  Apology  oT  Pinto  standi  lo  Ibe  rea]  defence  of 

[Socrates,  there  axe  no  meuns  ofiletcnuitiitig.     Et  ccrlaiDly  ugfcca  ill  lOQC 

I  ct^rac(cr  vi\lt  ihc  Jcvuipliui)  of  Xvm>|]bu;it  ^^liu  bnvit  Jii  itic  Memo* 

(iv.  4,  4)  thai  Socraics  inzj;bi  haNC    U.'ci:  ocquiucd  'it  in  an^ 

tniodcmtt  dtgrce  he  wodd  ha^'C  conciliated  the  favour  of  tbc  iHca»ts;' 

t  anJ  vbo  inrofron  u«  in  another  postage  (iv.  8,  4),  on  the  testimony  of 

iHennogme*,  Die  fiicaiJ  ot  SoiTai^H,  thnc  he  ha<I  tie  ^vish  to  Live ;  and 

^Uuu  the  divine  sign  Ti'fuscd  lo  allow  him  to  prepare  a  defence,  anJ  also 

I  thftt  Soaatcs  himBcIf  declared  this  10  be  uiuiecces^,  on  tlic  gfouad  ib^ 

all  his  life  Icng  he  had  been  preparing  against  ihai  hour*    I'or  ihe  speech 

Ijrreailies  thioughout  a  spirit  of  defiance,  'at  non  supplex  aut  reus  iied 

magisier  aul  dommuB  viJereiur  esse  judicum '  (Cic  dc  Oral.  i.  54) ;  and 

the  \oo9c  and  dcsulioiy  style  is  an  iiniiation  of  the  "  accustomed  manner' 

in  which  Socrates  ipoke  in '  ihe  agora  and  among  the  tables  of  the  moaey- 

.  dbingcr^/    The  allusion  in  ibe  Crilo  U5  B)  may,  perhaps,  be  adduced 

U  a  fudhcT  e%i>deDCe  of  tl;e  lileral  accuracy  of  some  parts  (37  C,  D), 

iBlU  in  the  main  ii  must  be  rcgardtrd  as  ihe  idc;d  of  Socmtcs,  according 

|to  Plato's  conception  of  hint*  appearing  in  die  greatest  and  most  public 

ceueof  hU  life,  and  in  the  bei^  of  his  triumph,  tvhen  lie  b  weakegt^ 

and  yet  bin  inastrry  rtwr  mnrkind  in  gre^Atrsl,  and   hi%   habirnAl  irony 

auires  a  ucv  meaning  and  a  ^n  of  tragic  pathos  in  the  face  of 

TJie  bets  of  h>«  life  are  summed  up,  and  the*  features  of  hAt 

-  are  brought  out  as  If  by  accident  in  the  course  of  d;e  defence 

trc    converfHational   jnanner,   the    9<eming   ^anc  of  arrangctnenti   tlte 

ironical  ^mplicity,  arc  found  10  result  in  a  perfect  ypf-jt  ^ait.  which 

the  portrait  cf  Socraieiw 

Vet  some  of  the  lopica  may  have  been  actually  wicd  by  StwnUci; 
ad  Ukc  locL'llvction  of  hSs  ^ery  words  may  have  rung  in  ilie  ears  of  hit 
Usciplc,    The  Apology  of  Plato  may  be  compared  gcneraily  with  those 
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speeches  of  Thuc>'dides  in  which  he  has  embodied  his  conception  of  the 
lofty  cliaracter  and  policy  of  the  great  Pericles,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  furnish  a  commentary  on  the  situation  of  affairs  from  the  point  of 
new  of  the  historian.  So  in  the  Apology  there  is  an  ideal  rather  than 
a  literal  truth ;  much  is  said  which  was  not  said,  and  is  only  Plato's  view 
of  the  situation.  Plato  was  not,  like  Xenophon,  a  chronicler  of  facts ;  he 
docs  not  appear  in  any  of  his  writings  to  have  aimed  ai  literal  accuracy. 
And  we  may  perhaps  even  indulge  in  the  fancy  that  the  actual  defence 
of  Socrates  was  as  much  greater  than  the  Platonic  defence  as  the  master 
was  greater  than  the  disciple.  But  in  any  case,  some  of  the  words 
actually  used  have  probably  been  preserved-  It  is  significaDt  that  Plato 
is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  defence  (38  B),  as  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  absent  at  the  last  scene  in  the  Phaedo  (59  B).  Is  it  fanci&l 
to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  give  the  stamp  of  authenticity  to  the  one 
and  not  to  the  other? — especially  when  we  remember  that  these  two 
passages  are  the  only  ones  in  which-Plato  makes  mention  of  himself. 
The  circumstance  that  Plato  was  to  be  one  of  his  sureties  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  fine  which  he  proposed,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  invented. 
Moreover^  the  Apology  appears  to  combine  the  common  characteristics 
both  of  the  Xenophomean  and  Platomc  Socrates,  while  the  Phaedo 
parses  into  a  region  of  thought  which  is  very  characteristic  of  Plato,  but 
not  of  his  master. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  other  Dialogues  which  can  be  compared 
Willi  the  Apology.  The  same  recollection  of  liis  master  may  ha\'e  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  when  depicting  the  sufferings  of  the  Just  in 
the  Republic  (ii,  ^fii  foil.,  vi.  500  A).  The  Crilo  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Apology^  in  which  Socrates,  who  has  defied 
the  judges,  is  nevertheless  represented  as  scrupulously  obedient  to  the 
laws.  The  idealization  of  the  sufferer  is  carried  still  further  in  the 
Gorgias{476  foli.)-  in  which  the  thesis  is  maintained,  that  'to  suffer  is 
better  than  to  do  evil ;'  and  the  art  of  rli.etoric  is  described  as  only  useful 
for  the  purpose  of  self- accusation.  The  parallelisms  which  occur  in  the 
so-called  Apology  of  Xenophon  are  not  worth  noticing,  because  the 
W'riting  in  which  they  are  containrjd  is  manifestly  spuriouSn  The  state- 
ments of  the  iMcmorabili.i  (i.  2,  iv.  8)  respecting  the  trial  and  deaih  of 
Socrates  agree  generally  wiih  Plato;  but  they  have  lost  the  flavour  of 
Socraii-  irony  in  the  narraiivc  of  Xenophon- 

The  Apology  or  Platonic  defence  of  Socrates  is  divided  into  three 
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■pans:  isu  Tbc  defence  propwly  to  called ;  md-  The  tiiottcr  actdrcsi  ia 
miiigatioo  of  the  pena]g;  yd.  Tlie  laM  words  of  pfopJietic  fftmkc  and 

'I'hc  fifsi  part  commences  wiA  an  apology  for  hb  colloquial  sljlc ;  ht 

U,  as  Rt  hA*  always  been,  ihc  tticmy  of  rbctoriCp  and  knows  of  no 

rhetoric  ^ut  initb  ;  he  viil  not  falsify  \u$  daiactcr  by  making  a  speech. 

^  Then  he  proccctU  to  divide  his  ac<:uxm  into  tv'o  clissc^;  first,  dierc  is 

I  Ibc  nameless  accuser — public  opLtiion.     All  ihe  world  from  their  earliest 

■  years  had  beard  Ihat  ^le  was  a  comiptor  of  youth,  and  ha<l  seen  him 

Bcajiciuurrd  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes .    Secondly,  there  are  the  pro- 

^fefde^S  ^ixuncrf.  vrho  arc  but  the  mouth-piece  of  llic  othcrf.   The  accusa- 

lions  of  both  mifrlit  be  summed  up  in  a  formub.   Tlie  Uni  say,  *  Soctates 

is  an  cvJi-docT  and  a  cunous  person,  searching  into  things  under  the 

earth  and  above  the  heaven ;  and  making  the  wor**  appear  the  better 

rnnKc,  and  iraclnng  jlI]  iKii;  in  others/    The  second,  *Socn1<*a  ia  an 

Kev9-<laer  and  comiptor  of  the  youib,  whci  docs  not  receive  the  gtxU 

H  ^hom  the  (ta1«  receives,  but  introduccu  other  new  divinitici.'     These 

Klau  Appciur  to  har«  beea  the  words  of  the  nctuni  indjctmeni  (cp.  Xen. 

HfWctn.  L  i),  of  whicli  the  previovs  formula  id  a  pArody^ 

The  an«vf  r  be^iiifi  t>y  deiuiiig  up  x  cunfuition.    In  ihe  rcprcfcntalbni 

»of  the  Comic  poets,  and  m  \l\c  opinion  of  die  multUudc,  he  had  been 
identified  with  llic  lencbcrs  of  physical  science  uid  with  tlie  Sopbi&tSi 
Bat  tfaia  «as  nn  error.  Fm  Ixtth  of  ihem  he  professes  a  respect  in  ihe 
open  coun,  wbidj  conua^tft  vrith  Ijjs  manner  of  s^pcaking  about  thcni 
in  oihcf  t>laces,  (Cp.lor  Anaxagoras^PhacdogS  B^Lawsxii.  967;  forihtJ 
So]>ln£lc  panim,)  But  at  the  same  time  he  shows  thai  be  is  not  one 
of  than-  Of  natural  philosoply  be  linows  nothing;  no:  that  lie  cjcspi?^ 
_  Midi  portuita,  but  ibc  fact  is  that  he  is  ignorant  of  tliem,  >nd  nocr 
^  say*  a  word  about  them.  Kor  b  he  paid  for  giving  instruction — 
tliat  hanoilier  mistaken  notion;  for  lie  ha^  nothing  to  testch.  But  he 
commenck  Evenu&  for  teaching  vinuc  at  such  a  moderate  rate.  Some- 
lhii>g  of  the  'accOGlomed  iron).'  vhicb  may  perhapa  be  expected  to 
^rictp  in  the  cat  of  the  imiliitudc.  is  lurking  here. 

He  (hen  Kocs  rm  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  ia  in  such  Jin  evil 

That  had  arinrn  out  of  a  peculiar  mission  vhidt  ho  hacl  taken 

upon  himself.    Tlie  enthufiaNlic  Chaerephon  (prohsbly  in  anticipation 

of  the  answer  which  be  receh'ed)  \xkt\  goite  to  Delphi  and  asked  tlie 

nracle  if  ihrre  was  aiiy  man  tii^er  ihan  Sccrates;  and  th«  ar-*wcr  was. 
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thju  lljerc  \tAsk  nriTiMi  iTJtiirri — 3|V)uit  could  be  Uic  meaning  of  Uiia-'-* 
thai  he  tJEtKrlTncw  noiliiit^f  inO  knew  tbu  he  knew  iiolliing,  bliould  be 
declared  by  tlic  oracle  to  be  tljc  wiocsi  of  niirvi?  Rdlecting  upon  tbls, 
he  tictermincd  lo  refute  the  onde  by  finding  'a  viscr;'  tiikI  ArBt  be 
vent  to  the  poliiiciam,  aiul  Dicn  to  the  poets,  uid  then  to  the  crafts* 
men,  but  always  with  the  uime  result — he  found  tfni  they  Icneur  neifain^, 
or  hardly  3n)'tbin^  more  thAn  hims^lT ;  and  that  ibe  liitk  ttdTmnUge 
which  in  sOEue  cose^  they  po««ct3«d  was  more  iban  counlcrbsUinced  by 
their  coRCcrir  of  knowledge.  He  knc*<v  noilung,  and  knew  thai  he  knew 
nothing:  chey  knew  liitlc  or  nothing,  and  imagined  that  ihr-y  kn<-w  all 
thin^H  Tims  hc^ad  passcci  lijs  Ufc  a^  a  >ort  of  mj^sionary  in  dctect- 
I  ing  the  preu-ndcd  wistlom  cf  markind;  anj  ihia  occLpnlon  had  qwte 
absorbedjmnjirifl  ^akgii  h\jt\  ^\^-^v  ln>di  from  |mT>Iic  ind  privace  affaira. 
Young  m*:"  of  iht  richt-r  sort  hid  muile  a  [Aittinw  of  the  same  poryill,'* 
'  which  was  not  unamusins.'  And  hence  bitter  enmiiK«  had  amen ;  the 
professors  of  kuowledge  had  revenged  ihcmsclvcB  by  caflmfc  him  a 
vili.iiTKitifl  rormptor  of  the  youths  and  by  rcpmtin|f  the  commnniilaoeft 
about  AlhHsm  3trt(i  mAteriAlitini  nnd  fopUUtry,  whidi  are  llie  stodt- 
accoNalioiw  a^infil  alt  phi]o»oi>h«rft  when  tl>ere  b  nothing  else  lo  be 
laid  of  tb«m. 

y^  ity^^!.xl^^!USi^j^  ^*  meets  by  inl«rogaiii^  Mokiufi,  who  h 
pmcnl  ana  cjtn  be  inicrrogaicd.  'If  he  ip  the  tomipt<H-,  who  b  the 
improver  of  the  citij:en«?'  'All  mankind.'  But  ho«r  abmiid,  how  coa- 
trojy  lu  analogy  i>  thii!  How  iticuiiceivabU  toOi  that  he  sltoidd  nufce 
the  cUe4ciii»  viojv:  vrhen  lie  hatt  to  \\\z  wiih  than-  TliU  »urely  cUiKtt 
tie  inteiktional ;  and  If  unititcntional,  he  ouglu  to  have  been  insuucied 
by  Mele(U5,  and  not  acoued  in  the  court. 

But  thrrc  is  another  part  of  the  indictment  whidi  uys  Ui*t  Jk 
tcmdws  men  not  to  receive  the  gwls  whom  iJie  diy  recdv^,  and  liai 
other  new  gcnl*.     *  [«  that  llie  way  in  which  he  ia  supposed  to  ciirnipt 
the  youih  V    *  Ves,  that  \%  the  vtay/    *  Has  he  ocJy  IMH  gods^  or  none 
tt  all  ?'    '  None  at  alU'     '  What,  not  even  the  sun  and  moon  T    •  No ; 
u'hy,  he  says  thai  the  sun  is  a  stone,  and  the  moon  earth/    Thm,  rtpto 
Socrates,  is  the  old  confusion  about  An^xagoras:  the  v\ilM:jian  people 
ftre  not  so  ignorant  as  lo  attribute  to  the  influence  of  Socrates  nutions  ,^> 
vhich  hive  foond  their  way  into  the  drama*  and  may  be  l^anied  at  the     i 
tijeatre.    Socrates  undertaken  to  show  that  Meletu^  (ratlier  un[iiU]fiabV)     ' 
his  been  compounding  a  ritklle  in  thin  i>irt  of  the  iiKlicaibent:  'Tbcre 
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aie  DO  godt,  but  Socrates  bcUevca  in  ibe  existence  or  th«  toot  cf  gods 
vbtch  is  absurd-' 

Leaving  Mcletits,  wbo  has  had  cnoogfa  words  qient  upon  lilni.  he 
returns  to  the  original  acciuaLion.  The  question  tDay  be  asked,  Wh/ 
will  he  persist  in  following  a  profcs«ion  wMcb  Icadt^  him  Eo  dtiihf 
Why? — because  he  mtiat  remain  ai  bix  jsott  vherc  the  god  has  plACi^d 
him,  as  he  remained  a;  Poiidaea,  OJid  Amphifiolis,  and  Dclhim,  where 
the  fcceraja  placed  him,  Bcudcs,  he  U  not  so  overwLseavto  imatfine 
that  he  knows  whether  death  is  a  good  or  an  evil;  and  he  is  certain  that 
dc«ci1ioa  of  bis  lioiy  it  an  eiil.  An>iu«  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Ihay  sbcuJd  never  have  inflicted  him  if  tlicy  meant  lo  Id  him  go.  For 
ht  will  certainly .obty  God  father  than  man;  and  will  continue:  lo  prrAch 
in  aW  tn^n  of  all  agps  the  nccr*«5ity  of  virlui?  itnd  impruvetntni;  and  if 

I  they  refiisc  to  h'nim  to  him  he  will  ^01  perwwro  and  reprov*  them. 
Thls  is  hts  way  of  corrupting  ihc  yoadi,  which  he  wilt  not  ccoj^  to 
follow  in  obedience  to  the  god,  even  if  a  thousand  deaths  await  Hm. 
Ik  ia  dcaaroun  ihai  llicy  should  not  ptu  him  to  dcalJt— not  for  his  owa 
sake,  but  for  dicir«;    Ikcausc  he  h  their  ^icovcn-acnt  fhcnd  (and  thoy 
wIU  never  have  such  another),  or^  at  he  may  Iw  ludicrously  de«ciit>cd, 
ibe  gadily  who  Mirs  tlic  gcncroua  steed  jniu   motiQn.     Whjr  ihco  Itas 
^  far  never  lalien  ]iati  in  public  aft'oirft?     Bccvuac  Ulc*  £iiiiilritr  ilivine  voice 
I  hflfi  fainxlercd  him;  if  be  bad  txrcn  a  public  man,  and  bad  fought  Tor  the 
right,  aa  he  would  certainly  have  fought  against  the  many,  he  would  not 
have  lived,  and  could  therefore  have  done  no  good.    Twice  in  public 
tnattent  he  has  risked  his  Lie  for  the  sake  of  justicc^ncc  at  the  trial 
Bof  the  generals;  and  again  in  resiftancc  to  llic  lyrannicaJ  comounds 
H  of  the  Thiity. 

H  Bui,  though  not  a  putilic  nun,  he  has  passed  hi»  days  in  instructing 
B  the  citizens  wtttioui  fee  or  reward — this  was  his  nniston.  Whether  hi« 
B  disciplca  have  turned  out  um;1L  or  tU,  lie  cannot  justly  b>e  charged  wiUi 
B  ilic  result,  for  he  never  promised  to  teach  them  anything.  They  might 
B  come  if  ihcy  liked,  and  they  might  stay  away  if  they  liked :  ami  ihcy  did 
B  come,  liccavfic  they  found  an  amusement  in  he^rinj:  the  pretenders  to 
B  wisdom  detected.  If  they  have  been  comit>ted,  their  elder  relatives 
B  (if  not  thnofiriv^fi)  might  <urely  cotne  into  court  and  witness  against 
B  Wm,  and  there  >%  an  opportunity  still  for  them  to  appear.  But  their 
Br&then  and  bK>then  all  appear  in  COun  (inclnding  *thk'  Ptato),  to 
^^wknonon  hkbehodf;  and  if  ihdr  relaeii^s  are  corrupted,  at  le^^t  they 
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tre  uncctTuptcd;   'and  they  are  my  wittwffes*    For  ihcy  know  thai 
!  am  speaking  the  truih^  and  that  Mclttus  is  lylc^Z 

Tlii«  is  aboui  all  (haf  he  has  to  »ay.  lie  will  iK>t  cntrcftt  ihe  jtidg«fi  la 
tparc  his  lire;  neither  will  he  {wcsent  a  vpecucic  of  vret|MDg  cfaildno, 
although  he,  too,  i%  not  made  of  'rock  or  oak.'  Some  of  the  jucl^ 
tbemsdvc^  mhy  liave  complir*d  a'iiH  this  pfacttoe  on  similar  occosUmw, 
and  he  trusts  that  they  will  not  be  ^ngry  with  lum  for  not  foUowhig 
ihcJT  cian^plc.  But  he  fccis  thai  sucb  cr>n<]ucE  brings  discredit  cm  the 
name  of  Athens;  he  feds,  too,  that  (he  juijge  has  sworn  not  lo  give 
avay  justice ;  and  he  cannot  be  giiilty  of  liic  impiely  of  aiiking  d>c  jodge 
CO  hreak  his  oath,  when  he  b  himself  being;  tried  foi  Impiety. 

As  he  expected,  and  prolnbly  ialended,  he  h  omvicied.  And  new 
Ae  tone  of  ibc  apcocb,  in&icad  of  being  more  conciUatory,  beeoowt 
more  lofiy  and  commanding.  AnytuH  proposes  death  as  the  penally: 
and  what  counter*propo«ition  shall  he  make?  He,  iIk  benefactor  of 
Ae  Athenian  people,  whc»e  whole  life  haa  been  upcnt  in  tloinff  them 
irood.  »hnul<l  at  least  have  the  Olyintiic  iictor's  rewaid  of  mamteiuuire 
In  C\e  prylnneum.  Or  why  should  he  propoM  any  coutitef-Hpeiuliy 
when  he  dnc^  not  know  whether  d^^lh,  which  Anylus  propoaea*  b  a 
good  or  an  e\'il  >  an<L  he  is  eerlain  that  impHtonmcnt  n  an  evil,  «dlo 
h  an  evil.  Lou  of  money  might  be  no  evil,  b<il  then  be  hoc  none 
lo  give ;  perhaps  he  cait  make  up  a  mtna.  Let  that  be  the  penalgr, 
or,  if  his  friends  wish,  thirty  ratnae;  fof  which  they  will  be  eaceUcni 
eecuritiea. 


^ 


i 


He  b  in  old  man  already^  and  tbc  Athenians  will  gain  notfatof  bo 
,  disgrace  by  dcpriiring  him  of  a  few  years  of  life.  Peihapa  he  couH 
have  escaped,  if  he  liad  chosen  to  throw  down  his  oma  and  eitutat  for 
hia  life.  Btu  he  does  not  at  all  repent  of  tbc  manner  of  1ms  defence  \ 
he  would  rather  die  in  his  own  fa^ion  than  live  in  tfaetra.  For  the 
penalty  of  unrighicouBncss  is  swifier  than  death,  snd  tiat  has  akndy 
overtaken  his  accusers  as  dcaih  will  soon  ox'eitake  him. 

And  now,  u  one  who  is  about  to  die,  he  will  prophesy  to  tbca. 
They  have  put  him  to  dcAih  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  ginng 
sn  account  of  iheir  lives.     But  bis  dcodi  '  will  be  U:e  teed '  of  maay 
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f  discip^s  wtio  will  connct  them  of  ihdr.  evil  ways,  snd  vnll  cocdc  forth 
reprove  Mam  in  tiar&her  tenns,  beciLasc  ihey  an   jouoger   uui 

'more  inconsiderate. 

He  voiild  like  to  »ay  s  few  v^ord^  wtdie  there  is  time?,  to'tfaose  who 

[would  lukve  acquitted  him.    He  ^&bea  tliem  to  know  th&t  the  ilivinc 

(sign  never  interrupicd  him  in  the  counc  of  bis  defence;  the  reason  of 
which,  aa  he  conjectures,  \&  that  the  death  to  which  he  is  goln;;  \t 
a  ^ocd  uid  not  an  cvlL  For  ciiher  death  t»  a  \Q-t\%  sleep,  the  he8i  of 
sleeps,  or  a  journey  to  anotlier  u-orjd  in  which  the  souls  of  the  dead 
ftre  gathered  tOK^iher,  aiid  in  which  there  may  be  a  hope  of  seeing:  the 
heroes  of  old— in  which,  too,  there  are  just  judges ;   and  as  nil  are 

(iiDiEioftal  tlicre  can  be  no  fear  of  any  one  being  put  to  deaib  for 

.  hi*  opinions. 

Nallu&g  eril  can  happen  to  ihr  f;cioH  nnn  Hlhr^r  m  life  or  drath,  ahH 
his  Oiflti  deiil)  hai  ticcn  permitted  by  the  tfcds^  tiecause  it  was  better 

[for  hiiu  to  depart;  snd  thererore  W  forgives  lu>  Jndget  becauir^*  they 
have  done  him  do  hana,  aldiougb  tjaey  ne^«r  moutt  to  do  him  any 
good. 

lie  hofl  a  laat  request  h>  make  to  them — that  they  will  trouble  his  sons 
B>  he  hoi  troubled  thcni^  if  tlicy  appeal  to  ptefer  riches  to  xirtue,  or  to 
Uiink  dicuibclvvs  Mjuietliinj^  when  the/  arc  nutliing. 


I 


*  Few  penons  wiU  be  found  to  wish  that  Socrates  *»tkou1d  have  defended 
htmsclf  oilierwi»c,'-- if,  n«  ve  must  add,  h\i  defence  wa»  tJiai  with  «hich 
Plato  has  provided  him.  But  leaimg  this  question,  whi^  does  not 
admit  of  a  ]>rec]se  solution,  wl-  may  go  on  to  ask  what  was  tlie  im- 
pression wlu'ch  Plato  in  the  Apology  intended  to  leave  of  the  clmacter 
aad  conduct  of  his  master  in  the  Ust  grdt  scene?  Did  he  intend  to 
represent  bim  (i)  as  enipl0)'in2  sopliistries;  (s)  as  iksigikedly  iniiaiing 
the  jadges?  Or  ire  these  sop»bistrte«  to  be  rej^arded  as  belonging  to 
the  age  in  whitli  he  lived  and  to  liis  personal  character,  and  tlia 
a^arent  liJtughimess  as  llowinj;;  from  the  oaiural  elevation  of  hia 
position? 

For  eiample,  when  he  says  that  it  is  absoid  to  suppose  that  one  man 
is  ibc  corruptoi  and  all  the  rest  of  ibe  world  the  improvers  of  ihc  >'omh ; 
or,  when  he  argues  that  he  never  could  lia%'e  corrupted  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  !o  live ;  or,  when  he  proves  bis  belief  in  ihc  gods  beciusa 
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be  bclio'^  in  tlie  vons  oT  gods^  i«  ^  tcTioas  or  jcstlogP  It  may  ba! 
obcerred  thit  thr«c  fiO]>hbinft  aH  oocur  in  his  cn3S9-eximin:LdoQ  o(' 
Hdcttts,  who  u  casal/  foiM  lad  DUM«r«t  Ln  the  baixb  of  ibc  great 
diale^iician.  Perhipt  ht  regarded  ibese  ansvcrs  u  good  cnoogh  for 
hi*  ftccuser,  of  whom  he  makes  tcty  LigltL  Abo  there  is  a  toocb 
irony  m  thtm,  «bkh  ukes  ifacm  out  of  the  cattgoiy  of  sopUsliy. 
(Cp-  Euih>-ph.  a.) 

That  the  [Danner  in  vtuch  he  defends  himself  ahom  the  lives  of  hit; 
discTplca  \%  not  saiisfa<tof>-,  can  hardlf  be  denied.  Fresh  in  the  toeoory 
of  the  AlhcniinK,  and  detestable  »  Uiey  deterred  to  be  lo  ibe  ncvfy  re- 
stored democracy,  were  the  Danies  of  Akibiidci,  Criluis,  Chan&ides.  It 
is  obviously  not  a  Kufficknt  answer  Llut  Socrates  hjul  nerer  profesied  to 
te^h  them  anytliiaff,  and  U  therefore  riot  jiutly  charg^^Me  with 
ermes.  Vet  the  defencOH  when  taken  om  of  this  ironical  form,  i»  doubt* 
leas  ftonnd:  that  hin  teachings  h^d  nothing  to  do  with  thelf  evil  Uvea. 
Hcr«,  then,  ihc  sophitlry  in  rather  in  form  thaa  in  Kutniance,  ihoaglt 
might  dctire  that  to  nich  a  serioui  charge  Socrates  had  given  a  tnore 
icTioui  aatwer 

Truly  chara^icTivtiG  of  Socmtea  la  another  point  in  hi3  anaver,  whkh 
my  abo  be  regarded  as  sophlaUcal.  He  Mya  th^t  "  if  lie  luu  coeropied 
die  yondi,  he  must  hare  corrupted  them  Lnvx)Juiiuuily/  But  if, 
Socraics  argues,  all  e^il  is  in^x^luntarj-,  then  all  criiidnak  ought  to  \>e 
admonished  and  not  pumshed.  Id  tbette  words  the  Socmtic  doctrlDc  of 
the  involuntarinesft  of  evil  is  clearly  iniended  to  be  conveyed.  Here 
again,  as  in  ilie  former  Instance,  the  defence  of  Soaates  is  mUnie 
practically,  but  may  be  crje  in  some  ideal  or  iranwendental  sense.  Tlu' 
commonplace  icply,  that  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  corrupting  the  yooi 
their  relations  would  surely  have  witnessed  agima  him,  with  which 
concludes  this  part  of  his  defence,  ts  more  satisTacior}'. 

Agsm.  when  Socrates  irgQea  that  he  mtist  t>clieve  m  the  god?  because 
he  believes  in  the  sons  of  ^<h,  we  must  rcmcmlw  thai  this  is  a  refttta- 
tion  not  of  the  original  fniltcrment,  which  is  conMsteni  enou»;ii— >'Socrttci 
does  not  receii^e  the  gods  vhom  the  city  receive*,  and  liaa  other  new 
divlniiics' — but  of  the  interpretation  put  tjpon  the  words  by  Meletus*^ 
whf>  has  affirmed  that  he  is  a  downright  athcisc  To  this  Socrates  fairly 
anitwcrs,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  tiie  time,  that  a  downright 
atheiftt  cannot  l>elieve  in  the  sons  of  gods  or  in  divirte  dunga.  "nie 
TioTioD  thai  dcmorfi  or  lesser  divinities  are  the  sons  of  gods  is  Dot  toM 
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regarded  t^B^^^t  or  tif^pticnt.  He  m  argaing  '  ad  h&minm '  A>ccorcling 
to  ihff  Tiottons  of  mylhology  current  in  \tA»  age.  Vet  be  ab^iain.^  bom 
^ying  ihil  be  be)it;v«(l  in  (he  pods  whom  ilic  Suite  dq>proTed.  He  doea 
not  defend  himself,  as  XcDOphon  h^  defended  htm,  by  appcaTinj;  (o  bis 
priclicc  of  frljfl[ion.  Probably  he  rciihcr  whoUj-  beJicvcd.  nor  disbcUcrcd, 
in  the cxiHtence  of  ihf  popuUr  go6%;  he  had  no  me^ns  of  knowin^r  about 
lh*m.  Acforfling  to  PUro,  w  well  as  Xcnophf^n,  hr  was  pimctufll  tn  the 
perfoftnanc<  of  the  ItAitl  rdi^ou«  dutie«;  and  he  mutt  h^ve  bcrlicved 
Jn  hu  own  ordicukr  sign,  of  u*bicb  h«  teemed  to  htive  oat  ittiemmi 
wiincM.  But  t]ie  czinlcncc  of  ApoUo  or  Zeue,  or  the  other  god«  vchonn 
the  Smtc  ftpprovcHf  vpoiild  have  »ppcjtred  to  liim  botli  imccrtoin  und 
uniiuportant  in  compaiision  of  the  duEy  cf  self-exaiiihi^tion,  tuid  of  tlioM: 
piinciplci  of  tnith  oiid  right  vhicli  te  deemed  to  be  the  foundatiou  of 
re1ij;ioii.    (Cp.  Pbdedr,  130 ;  Kuthyjjii.  6,  7 ;  Rep.  373  iT,) 

The  second  question,  whether  PlaEo  meint  to  represent  Socmtet  sis 
bnvinff  or  irritatbg  his  Judges,  niuat  also  be  answered  In  the  negative. 
tiis  irony,  his  Mipcrioriiy,  his  audacity,  'regarding  not  ihc  persoi^  of 
rn»n,'  ncwssarity  How  out  of  ihe  lofttntss  of  his  situation,  Mc  is  noi 
acting  a  part  upon  a  great  occlhioii,  but  he  is  what  he  ha*  been  all  his 
life  long, '  a  king  of  men.'  He  would  rather  not  ajiprar  iruolcnl,  if  he 
could  avoid  this  ('Hi;^  it  a.v6*t^{6firvov  Ttnro  ^ryoi).  Neither  \%  lie  desirous 
of  baficning  his  own  end,  for  life  and  death  are  simply  indiAertni  to 
turn.  But  iQcb  a  drfcnct  as  would  be  acceptable  to  h»  judges  and 
might  procure  an  acquittal,  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  tnakc.  He  vUI  noE 
or  do  ttnythinj  tJiat  mi^ht  pervert  the  course  of  justice ;  he  cannot 
ht»  tonjcue  bound  even  '  in  the  throat  of  death/  With  Iub  accusers 
he  will  only  fence  and  p)ay«  as  he  h^id  fenced  with  other  'in^prcvers  of 
youth/  answering  the  Sophist  according  to  his  sophistry  all  his  life  long. 
He  h  serious  when  be  is  epoiking  of  his  own  mis^n^  which  seems  to 
diitingnish  him  from  all  other  reformers  cf  mankind,  and  orfginatca  in 
an  accident  '11^  dc<lication  of  himself  to  the  iniprovcmciit  of  hi« 
fellow -eitixenft  U  not  so  remarkable  ai  the  ironical  tpirit  in  which  he 
goes  about  doing  good  only  in  vindication  of  the  credit  of  die  oracle, 
aod  in  Ihc  v«ln  hope  of  finding  a  wiser  man  than  himself.  Vet  this 
lingular  and  almost  accidental  ehaructcr  of  hit*  mission  a^fcc?)  Midi  the 
dinne  »ign  which,  according  to  oui  noiians,  is  equally  accidental  and 
irrational,  and  m  ncvcrthck.^n  accqjtcd  by  him  as  (he  gnlding  principle 
of  hU  life.     Socrates  is  nowhere  represented  to  us  as  a  freethinker  or 
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fooptic  There  b  no  reuon  u>  doubt  liU  sukocrii/  vhcn  be  tficcakict 
on  iJk  poaaibUiljr  of  aedii^  uiii  knowii^f  (tic  lieroci  of  ibc  Tiojan  was 
in  another  vrorkl.  On  ihc  otbcc  html,  bis  bopc  of  UnoKFrulUy  is 
uDcerum; — \x  a]:so  conccU-ct  of  c5aath  ^  a  long  sleep  (in  this  tcqicct 
diUcring  Tron)  tl^c  Pti^LcUo),  lod  ;it  lost  ^Ite  back  on  rcsigoation  to  ibc 
divine  will,  sod  Oie  ccrutnty  Uut  no  evil  can  happen  to  Uie  good  man 
dUier  in  lir«  or  death.  Hu  absolute  trathfdDesa  sMtnt  to  hinder  h^ 
from  Asserting  posui\'dy  znoic  lii:in  thifl ;  and  he  ntakes  no  aUcmpt  lo, 
vcU  hb  ignorance  in  myihobgy  and  figures  of  spfccb.  Tbc  genUentss; 
of  the  fini  pan  of  \\\c  fpccch  contrasts  with  the  aggravated,  almost 
thKatcDing,  :on?  cf  the  conclusion*  He  chancteristtcally  remarks  that 
he  vriU  noL  »}>eak  as  a  rheiorictan,  that  b  to  aay,  be  v{U  not  tnalcc  a 
regular  defence  sucii  as  Lystis  or  one  of  tbc  Ofators  migUt  hara 
composed  for  him.  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  did  compose  Ibr^ 
him.  But  be  first  procures  himself  a  hearing  bjr  comci&iionr  voids. 
He  docs  not  attack  the  SopliUu;  for  thoy  were  open  lo  the  same 
chargca  at  hiniiielf;  they  were  equiUy  riUiculed  by  the  Comic  poets. 'Vid 
abnoftt  equally  hateful  to  AnyEus  and  Melctiis*  Yet  incctentally  the 
aniagoniion  between  Socmirs  nnti  the  Sophteta  is  sQowrd  to  appear. 
He  is  poor  and  tbey  arc  rich ;  hiK  profctston  that  he  IcAcfaea  notlung  ia 
oppOBOd  lo  ihedr  rcodinesn  to  teach  all  things ;  hifi  ulking  in  the  niarltet- 
ploce  to  th^r  pnvaie  iiutruetiooa ;  hifi  larry-ac-boine  life  to 
wondmng  Itoid  city  to  city.  The  tone  which  he  aasames  towxb  them 
la  one  of  real  fricndUncsi,  but  alao  of  conceded  irony-  Townnls 
AjiaxagoiAs,  nho  h-id  disappointed  him  In  bit  hope*  of  learning  about 
mind  and  natuie,  be  ahowa  a  Ina  kindly  feeling,  which  b  alw  the 
feeling  of  PUco  in  other  paa&agen  (Laus,  967  B).  Bui  Anaxagofas  had 
been  dead  thirty  ycais,  and  was  beyond  itic  reach  of  peraccuttoo. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  prophecy  of  a  ncv  generation  ol 
teachers  who  would  rebuke  ami  exhort  the  Aiheoian  people  in 
and  more  violent  terms  was,  as  far  aa  we  know,  cever  fulAIIedl 
inference  can  be  dravn  from  this  circumsttance  u  10  tlie  probability  of 
the  worda  attrtbuccd  to  him  baMng  been  actually  ullcicd,  Tbcy  cxpfesS: 
ilie  a»piradon  of  the  first  martyr  or  philosophy,  tbit  he  would  lean 
behind  him  many  foUowcra,  accompanied  by  the  no;  unnatural  feeling 
Uai  they  would  be  fiercer  and  more  inconsiderate  in  their  words  when 
cmancipaied  from  his  control. 

The  above  remarks  muat  be  understood  a$  applying  with  any  dcgroe 
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of  certainty  to  the  Platonic  Socrates  on]y.  For^  although  these  or 
similar  words  may  have  been  spoken  by  Socnitcs  himsejf,  we  cannot 
exclude  the  possibilityj  that  like  so  much  else,  e.g^  the  wisdom  of  CriCias, 
the  poem  of  Solon^  the  virtues  of  CharmideSj  they  may  have  been  due 
only  to  the  imagination  of  Plato.  The  arguments  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Apology  was  composed  during'  the  process,  resting  on 
no  evidence,  do  not  require  a  serious  refutation.  Nor  are  the  reasonings 
of  Schleiermacher,  who  argues  that  the  Platonic  defence  is  an  exact 
or  nearly  exact  reproduction  of  the  words  of  Socrates,  partly  because 
Plato  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  altering  them,  and 
also  because  many  points  of  the  defence  might  have  been  improved  and 
strengthened,  at  all  more  conclusive-  (See  English  Translation,  p,  137.) 
What  effect  the  death  of  Socrates  produced  on  the  mind  of  Plato,  we 
cannot  certainly  determine;  nor  can  we  say  how  he  would  or  must 
have  written  imder  the  circumstances.  We  observe  that  the  enmity  of 
Aristophanes  to  Socrates  does  not  prevent  Plato  from  introducing  them 
together  in  the  Symposium  engaged  in  friendly  intercourse-  Nor  is 
there  any  trace  in  the  dialogues  of  an  attempt  to  make  Anytus  or 
Meletus  personally  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  public. 
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•pfc-  T  T  OW  yoix,  O  Atlicniun:<i,  hiiv<;  bcai  aiTcctcd  by  my  itccuftcrs* 

''All  cannot  tdJ ;  b«t   I    know   tlut  Uicy  almost   nia;Ic  iiic 

forgcl   myself — sy  persuasively  ilid  llity  :»jjt:fik  ;  ^iid   yet  tbcy 

■  have  harOiy  uttered  a  word  of  truth-    Utit  many  as  their  Tabc- 

H  hooU^  u'crc,  th^rc  was  one  of  thccit  which  quite  amazed  me; — 

W  I  uicin  when  tUey  to1<i   you   that  you  should  bo  upon   your 

guard  and  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  force  of 

my  cliHiuence.    To  iwe  sucli  lafi^uage,  when  they  were  sarc  to 

be  detected  as  soon  as  I  ojK-ned  my  lips  and  displayed   my 

deficiency,  dtd  certainly  appear  to  me  most  shanielcsfi — unless 

Kby  tile  rorcc  of  eloquence  they  mean  Uie  force  of  truth  -,   for  if 

"  tbis  U  their  meaning,  I  admit  that  I  am  eloquent-     But  m  how 

different  a  way  from  theirs!    Well,  as  I  was  saying,  they  have 

rdly  uttered  a  word,  or  nofmorc  than  a  word,  of  truth ;  but 

lU  diaJi  hear  from  mc  the  wliolc  truth  :  not,  liowevcr,  delivered 

ftcr  their  manner  in  a  se<  oration  duly  ornamoilcd  with  words 

nd  phrases.    No,  by  hea\-enE  but  I  sliall  use  the  words  and 

rguments  which  occur  to  mc  at  the  moment;   for  I  am  cer* 

[tain  that   I   am  right  in  this ;   and  that  at   my  time  of  life  i 

uj^ht  not  to  be  appearing  before  you,  O  men  of  Athens,  \n  the 

'Character  of  a  juvenile  orator — let  no  one  expect  it  of  mc.    And 

must  b*^  of  you  to  grant  mc  a  favour:— If  you  hear  mc 

sing  the  same  words  in  my  defence  which  1  haxt  been  in  the 

habit  of  using,  and  wbich  moit  of  >'ou  may  have  heard  in   the 

agora,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  money-changers  or  an>i^'hcrc 

ft-ould  ask  you  not  to  be;  sur^mscd,  and  not  to  interrupt 
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mc  on  this  account.     For  1  am  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  I 
and  appearing  now  for  the  first  Time  in  a  court  of  law,  f  am  quite  I 
A  »tMgtx  to  the  Janguage  which  is  u^m^  here ;  and  therefore  I 
'would  have  you  regard  mc  as  if  I  were  rcalJy  a  stran^^cr,  whom  \i 
you  would  excuse  xi  he  «]>oke  in  his  native  tongue,  and  after  the 
Eashton  o\  hts  country : — Am  1  making  an  unfair  request  of  >xm  f 
Never  mind  the  manner,  which  may  or  may  not  be  good  ;  but 
think  only  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  give  liced  to  that :  let 
the  judge  decide  justly  and  the  speaker  speak  truly. 

And  first,  I  have  to  reply  to  the  older  chaigcs  and  (o  my  first 
accusers,  and  then  I  will  go  on  to  the  later  oncs^  For  of  old 
1  have  had  many  accusers,  who  have  acctii^cd  n^c  falsely  to  you 
during  many  yc^rs;  and  I  am  more  afraid  of  them  than  of 
Anytus  and  his  associates,  who  arc  dangerous,  too,  in  llkeir  \yKn 
way.  But  far  more  dangerous  are  the  others,  who  began  when 
you  were  children,  and  took  possession  of  your  minds  with  tlieir 
falsehoods,  telling  of  one  Socratei,  a  wise  man,  who  speculated 
about  the  heaven  above,  and  searched  into  the  earth  beneatli,  and 
made  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  ThedisseminatonDf 
this  talc  arc  the  accusers  whom  !  dread  \  for  their  bearers  are  apt 
to  farcy  that  such  enquirers  do  not  belie;'e  in  the  exigence  of 
the  gods.  And  they  arc  many»  and  their  charges  s^rnst  me  ire 
of  ancient  date,  and  they  made  them  in  days  when  you  were 
impressible— in  childhood^  cr  perhaps  in  >'outh^and  the  caasc 
when  heard  went  by  default,  for  there  was  non«  to  ans^-cr.  And 
hardest  of  all,  their  names  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  tell  i 
unless  in  the  chance  case  of  a  comic  poet.  But  the  main  body 
of  these  slanderers  who  from  envy  and  malice  have  ^^-rought 
upon  you — and  there  arc  some  of  them  who  arc  coninnccd  ihetn- 
sclves,  and  impart  their  convlcticns  to  others— all  this  class  of 
men  are  most  diflicuU  to  deal  with ;  for  1  cannot  have  Ihcm  up 
hcic,  and  examine  them,  and  therefore  f  mniit  ^iiyip^y  ^^\\\  vfrth 
sliadows  in  niy  c^yn  d"^""^'\  ^'*^'  "^"^ninr-  mUpa  rl^,*re  m  mi  qp^ 
who  answcEs^i  will  ask  you  then  to  assume  with  mc,  as  I  was 
sa>ing,  that  my  opjionentA  are  of  two  kinds;  on*  the 

other  ancieiit :  and  I  hope  that  you  will  sec  the  \  .,..._:>  of 
my  answering  the  latter  first,  for  these  acca>atioas  you  lictnl 
long  before  the  others,  and  much  oftener,  ML 

Well,  then,  1  must  make  my  defence,  and  endeavour  to  clcar^ 
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in  a  short  time,  a  slander  which  h^s  Ja^cd  a  long  time; 
,nd  I  liDpc  tliat  ]  may  succeed,  and  that  my  wcnU  may  find 
"favour  with  you,  if  this  be  well  for  you  and  me>  But  I  know  that 
accomplish  this  is  not  easy— -I  quite  sec  the  nature  of  the 
Let  the  event  be  as  God  wilb :  in  obedience  to  the  law 
akc  my  defence, 

I  will  begin  at  the  banning,  and  ask  what  the  accusalton 

which  has  given  rise  to  this  slander  of  me,  and  which  has 

^encouraged  Mclctiis  to  proceed  against  me.     Well,  what  do  the 

slanderers  say^   They  shall  be  my  prosecutors,  and  I  will  sum 

up  their  words  in  an  affidavit :  *  Socrates  is  an  evil-doer,  and  a 

prions  perwn,  who  seaKhes  into  things  imder  the  earth  and  in 

icaven,  and  he  makes  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause;  and 

le  teaches  the  aforesaid  doctrines  to  others.'    Such  i*  the  accu* 

lation,  and  is  just  what  you  have  yourselves  seen  in  the  comedy 

Df  Aristophanes,  who  has  inlro<luccd  a  man  whom  he  calls  So* 

trales,  going  about  and  saying  that  he  can  walk  in  the  air,  and 

alkti^  a  deal  of  nonsense  concerning  maltefs  of  which  I  do  not 

protend  to  know  cither  much  or  little— not  that  I  mean  to  speak 

disparagingly  of  any  one  who  is  a  student  of  natural  philox>phy.- 

ihould  be  vcr>*  fiorr>'  if  Mcletus  could  lay  that  to  my  charge. 

But  the  simple  truth  is,  O  Athenians,  that  !  have  nothing  to  do 

§"lh  ph>'5ica1  speculations.    Very  many  of  those  here  present  are 
tnesscs  to  the  Inilh  of  this,  and  to  tlicm  [  appeal.   Speak  then, 
u  who  ha^*c  heard  me,  and  tell  your  neighbours  whether  any 
yofl  have  ever  known  mc  hold  forth  in  few  words  or  in  many 
_u[)on  such   matters.  .  .  .  You   henr  their  answer.      And  from 
dnt  they  say  of  this  part  of  the  charge  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  tht?  truth  «f  ihc  ri^it. 

As  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  report  that  I  am  a 
_and  take,  money ;  that  is  no  more  true  than  the  other, 
llhongh,  if  a  man  wrre  really  able  to  in^clnirt  mnnklml,  to  tnlce 
money  for  giving  instruction  u'oiild^  in  my  opinion,  be  honour- 
able. There  is  Gofgia*  of  I^eontium,  nnd  Pnidtcu*  of  Coos,  and 
ppias  of  Ivlis,  who  go  the  round  of  thir  eittr*,  and  are  able  to 
rsuade  the  young  men  to  leave  their  own  citizens,  by  whom 
might  be  tatiglit  for  nothing,  and  come  to  ihem^  whom  ibey 
lot  o«Iy  pay,  but  are  thankful  if  thoy  may  be  allowed  to  pay 
lein.     Tltere  is  at  this  time  a  Parian  philosopher  residing  in 
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Athens,  of  whom  I  have  heard ;  and  I  cum«  to  hear  of  him  in 
Uib  way; — I  met  a  man  who  has  spent  a  world  of  money  on  the 
So|>hkl^  Cillias,  the  sun  or  Hi|>poniciis,  and  knonin^  that  Itc 
had  sons,  1  asked  liim :  XaUias,"  I  said,  Mf  your  t»o  sons  war 
foals  or  calves,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  In  fin<lliig  some  OM 
to  pu:  over  them ;  u-c  shciuld  hire  a  trainer  of  hor8C9«  or  a  farmcf 
probably,  who  would  improve  and  perfect  tJieni  in  iJieir  own 
proper  %irtue  and  excellence;  but  as  they  are  human  beings, 
whom  arc  you  thinking  of  placing  ov^er  them?  Is  there  any  oik 
wlio  understands  human  and  political  virtue^  You  must  have 
thought  about  the  matter,  for  you  have  soas;  is  there  any 
one?'  "There  is/  he  siicl.  '  Who  i^  he?"  said  I  ;  'and  of  what 
c*Mintr>'?  and  what  dees  he  charge?'  'Evcnus  the  I'ariiui/hc 
replied;  *hc  is  the  man,  and  his  charge  is  five  minae/  Happy 
is  l!;venus,  I  said  to  myself,  if  he  really  has  this  wisdom,  and 
teaches  at  such  a  modest  charge.  Had  1  the  $amc^»  1  should 
liare  been  very  proud  and  satisJicd ;  but  tlic  truth  is  that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  kind. 

I  dare  say»  Athenians,  that  some  one  arnoE^  >'OU  will  n?ply, 
'  Yes,  Socrates/but  what  is  the  origin  of  these  accusations  which 
are  brought  ;^ainst  >'oa ;  there  must  have  been  something 
strange  which  you  have  been  doing?  All  this  rumour  and  talk 
about  you  would  never  have  ariscu  if  you  had  been  like  other 
men  :  tell  uh,  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  them,  for  we  should  be 
sorry  to  judge  hastily  of  you.'  Now  1  regard  this  as  a  £air  chal- 
lenge, ard  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  the  origin  of  this 
name  of  'wise/  and  of  my  evil  fame.  Please  to  attend  then. 
And  although  some  of  you  may  :hink  that  I  am  joking,  I 
declare  that  I  will  tcU  you  the  cniirc  truth.  Men  of  Athens,  this 
reputation  of  mine  haj.coiiwof  a.  cct^aift::SpHft  of-wi^fdom  whic^ 

! I  possess.  If  you  asW  me  what  kind  of^Sdom,  I  reply,  ^ch 
wisdom  ^s  is  attainable  by  ^an,  for  to  that  extent  1  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  I  am  wise ;  ,whcreas  the  iKr^ms  of  whom  I  was 
speaking  have  a  superhuman  wisdom,  which  1  may  fail  to 
describe,  because  I  have  it  not  myself;  and  he  who  ftay*  that  I 
have,  speaks  falsely,  ^id  is  taking  away  my  character.  And 
here,  O  men  of  Athens,  I  must  beg  >'ou  not  to  tntermpt  me, 
even  if  I  seem  to  say  something  extravagant.  For  the  wonl 
which  1  will  speak  is  not  mine    I  will  Kfcr  yov  to  a  witness 
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!io  is  woftliy  of  credit,  and  will  tell  you  about  my  wisdojn — 
rhcthcr  I  have  any,  and  of  whnt  sort— and  that  u*itnc$s  shall 
the  God  of  Delphi.  Vou  must  have  known  Chacrqihon  ;  he 
was  early  a  friend  of  mine,  and  also  a  fntnd  of  yours,  for  he 
shared  in  the  exile  of  the  people,  and  returned  with  yoa  Well, 
Chacrephon,  vl^  you  know,  was  very  impetuous  in  all  his  ddngs, 
and  he  went  to  Delphi  and  boldly  asked  Ihc  oracle  to  Icll  him 
whether — as  I  was  saying,  I  must  bc^  you  not  to  interrupt — he 
asked  the  oracle  to  tell  him  whether  there  was  any  one  wiser 
than  I  was,  and  the  Pythian  prophetess  answered,  that  there 
was  no  man  wiser.  Chacrephon  is  dead  himself;  but  liis  brother, 
who  is  in  court  will  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  am  sa>infj. 
E  Why  do  T  mention  this?  Because  I  am  going  to  explain  to 
^ou  wl]yj  have  such  an_  cviljiame.  When  1  heard  the  answer, 
I  said  to  myseif>  ^\^lal  can  the  god  mean?   and  what  is  the 

Ecrpretaticn  of  his  riddle  ?  for  I  know  that  I  have  no  wi*«dom» 
all  or  crcat.  What  then  can  ht-  mean  when  he  says  that  I  am 
'.  wisest  of  men  ?  And  yet  he  is  a  god.  and  cannot  lie  ;  that 
would  be  against  his  nature.  After  long  consideration,  I  at  last 
jfiought  of  a  mcthoil  of  lr>"injj  the  question.  !  reflected  that  if 
could  cnly  find  a  man  wiser  than  myself,  then  I  might  go  to 
ic  ^od  wilh  a  rc^futation  in  my  h;md,  T  should  say  to  him, 
lerc  i*;  a  man  who  \%  wiser  than  1  am;  but  you  said  that  1 
as  the  wisest/  Accordingly  1  wtnU  to  one  who  had  the  rt^pu- 
tion  of  wUdofn,  and  obfirrved  him — hU  n^imc  I  nc4^  not 
Brntifin  :  he  was  a  poiitician  whom  T  sckeicd  for  ex:*  mi  nation 
-and  the  result  was  a*  follows:  When  I  beg;in  to  l^iJk  wi!h 
him,  T  conld  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  not  really  wise, 
att}K>ugh  he  was  ihouftht  wise  by  many,  and  wiser  sJtiJI  by  him- 
*elf ;  and  tht-rcup^n  1  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  ihought 
himself  wise,  but  was  not  really  wise ;  and  the  consequence  wan 
that  he  hated  mc,  -^nd  his  enmity  was  «Iiarcd  by  Kc\'cr«l  who 
Acre  present  and  heard  me.  So  I  left  him,  saying  to  myself, 
B  I  wt^nt  away:  We)l» although  ]  do  not  suppcHC  that  e:ithcr  of 
It  know«  anjihing  really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am  better  off 
Hian  he  i^ — for  he  know?  nothing,  and  thtnkf  ^vcit.  he  knows  ; 
^neither  know  ncr  think  that  I  know.  In  this  btler  jiarticuWi 
then.  ]  seem  to  have  slightly  the  ad\-antAgv  i>f  him.  Then  I 
ent  to  another  who  had  still  highei  philosophical  prctcnMoos, 
vol,.  ).  A  a 
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and  my  conclusion   was  exactly   the  sanuL     1  made  anotba 
enemy  of  him,  and  of  many  others  bc&idcs  him. 

Then  I  went  to  one  nun  after  anothef,  being  not  uncoa- 
scioud  of  the  enmity  which  1  prcnrokcd.  and  I  lamented  and 
feared  this:  but  necessity  was  laid  upon  me, — the  word  of  God 
I  thoLif;Tit»  ou^ht  to  be  considered  fin^t.  And  1  said  to  myselt 
Go  1  must  to  all  who  appear  to  knew,  and  find  out  the  meaning 
of  the  orBclc.  And  1  swear  to  you,  Atheftiaas,  by  the  dog  \ti 
swear!— for  1  must  tell  you  the  truth— the  result  of  my  mission 
was  just  this :  I  foimd  that  the  racn  most  jo  £^p_u^  were  aU  bui 
thc_m^  foolish  \  and  that  some  inferior  men  were  really,  \\isa 
and  better.  I  will  tell  you  the  tale  of  my  waiidcrin};^  and  of  the 
*  Herculean*  labours,  ^  I  may  call  them,  wtiich  I  endured  only 
to  find  at'last  the  oracle  irrefutable.  When  I  left  the  politicians^ 
I  went  to  the  poets;  tragic,  dithyranibtc,  and  all  sort^  And 
there,  I  said  to  myself,  you  will  be  inslanily  delected  ;  now  you 
will  find  out  that  you  are  more  ignorant  tlian  they  arc.  Accord- 
ingly. I  took  them  some  of  the  most  elaborate  passages  in  their 
own  writings,  and  asked  what  was  tlie  meaning  of  them — thmk- 
ing  that  they  would  teach  mc  ^oricthiTig.  Will  you  belic\'e  mcr 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  that 
there  is  hardly  a  j>er*oii  pre?*enl  ivho  would  not  have  talked^ 
better  about  their  poetry  than  they  did  ihcmselvea  Thco^ 
I  Jfftcw  without  going  further  tliat  not  by  wisdom  do  poets  write 
|K)etr>\  but  by  a  sort  of  genius  and  Inspiration ;  they  arc  like 
diviners  or  soothsayers  who  also  say  many  fine  things,  but  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  tlieni.  And  the  poets  appeared 
to  mc  to  be  much  in  the  same  case ;  and  I  further  obsenxd  that 
upon  the  strength  of  their  poelrj'  they  believed  thcm^elvea  to  be 
the  wisest  of  men  tn  other  things  in  which  they  were  not  wise. 
So  I  dcparCedi  conceiving  myself  to  be  superior  to  them  for  the 
same  reason  that  I*\va4  ^supcrior  to  the  i)oIiticiaii& 

At  la«t  I  went  to  the  artisans,  for  I  wa^  conscious  iliat  I  knew 
nothing  at  all,  as  I  may  ^zyTand  I  was  sure  that  they  knew 
many  fine  tilings;  and  hcT<:  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  the>"  dKi 
know  many  things  of  which  I  was  ignonifit,  and  in  this  the)' 
certainly  were  wiser  than  I  was.  But  I  observed  that  even  the 
good  artisans  fell  into  the  same  error  as  the  poets :~ because 
they  were  good  workmen  tliey  thought  that  they  also  knew  aU 
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sorts  of  liigh  matters,  and  this  defect  in  them  overshadowed 
their  ^nsdotn — therefore  I  asked  myself  on  behalf  of  the  oracle, 
whether  1   vrouM  like  to  be  as   I   was,   ncitlicr   having    their 

(knowledge  nor  their  ignonince.  or  like  them  in  both;  and 
I  made  answer  to  myself  and  the  oracle  that  1  was  bet^ei  off  ^ 
I  was,  ^ 

This  investigation  has  led  to  my  h,ivirg  many  enemies  of  the 
^  worst  and  moat  dangcrou^n  kind,  and  has  given  occasion  ^\90  to 
B  imny  calumnies.  Ano  I  am  called  wise,  for. my  Lcarers  always 
■  J'pasii^c  that  I  myself  ppssesff  the  wisdom  which  I  find  wanting 
B^iw^tlicrs;  but  the  truth  is.  O  men  of  Athens,  that  Codpniy  is 
wigcj   and  in  his  answer  he  meann  to  say  tliat  the  wi&don 

Inico  is  little  or  notMng;  he  is  not  speaking  of  Socrales,  be 
is  only  using  my  name  by  way  of  illustration,  as  if  he  said.  He. 
O  men.  L**  the  wisest,  who,  like  Socrates,  know*  that  his  wisdom 
is  in  truth  worth  nothing.  And  so  I  go  my  way,  obedient  to 
the  god.  and  make  inquisition  into  the!  wisdom  of  any  one, 
whetlier  citizen  or  stranger  who  appears  to  be  wise ;  and  if  he 
is  not  wise,  then  tn  vindication  of  the  oracle  I  show  him  that 
he  is  not  wise;  and  my  occupation  quite  absorbs  rac,  and  I 
have  no  time  to  give  cither  to  any  public  matter  of  interest  or 
to  any  concern  of  my  own,  but  I  am  in  utter  poverty  by  reason 

I  of  my  devoHon  to  the  god. 
There  ift  anotht^r  thing: — young  men  of  the  richer  cla^lcs^ 
who  have  not  vniich  to  do,  come  ;ihout  me  of  their  own  aeeord  ; 
they   h'ke  to  hear   the   pretenders  examined,  and  they  often 
imitate  me,  and  proceed  ta  examine  other*;  theft  an?  plenty 
of  prrsons^  as  they  soon  enough  diwovcr,  who  (hint  that  Ihey 
know  something',  hut  really  know  Httle  or  nothing:  and    then 
^lho*e  who  arc  txamiTicd  by  them  insitead  af  being  an^jr^'  wilJi 
Bthen»elvc3  are  angry  wich  me :  This  confounded  Socrates,  they 
^Blgp;  tbisi  villaincHis  mi«Ie;ider  of  youtli ! — and  then  if  somebody 
^■^Bfcs  them.  Why,  what  evil  docs  he  pracliso  or  tiMch?    \\\cy  do 
no*  know,  and  cannot   tell ;   but   in   order  that   lhc>'  may  not 
appear  to  be  at  a    loi^s  thtry   repeat  the   ready-made  charge* 
whieb  are  used  ag:itnst  all  philof^ophcrs  about  teaching  things 
up  in  the  cloudi:  and  under  the  cartli,  and  having  no  gods,  and 
making  the  worse  nppcar  the  better  cau«e;  for  they  do  not  Itkc 
to  confess  lliat  their  pretence  of  knowledge  has  been  detected — 
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which  is  the  truth ;  and  as  they  are  numcrou?  and  ambitiiiupV 
and  enc^ctic,  and  arc  drawn  up  in  battle  array  and  have 
pcxsua^ive  tongues,  they  have  filled  your  cars  with  tlicir  loud 
and  inveterate  calumnies.  And  tins  i»  Lhe  reason  why  my  three 
accusers,  Melctus  and  Anytus  and  Xiycoo,  have  R-t  upon  tne ; 
Mcletus^  who  has  a  quarrel  with  me  on  behalf  of  the  poets; 
Anyta»,  on  behalf  of  the  craftsmen;  Lycon,  on  behalf  of  ihe  14 
rhetoricians:  and  as  I  said  at  the  beginnif^,  I  cannot  cKpcct 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  mans  of  calumny  all  in  a  moment.   And  this, 

0  men  of  Athens,  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  ;  I  have 
concealed  nothing,  I  have  dissembled  nothing.  And  yet,  I 
know  that  my  plainness  of  speech  makes  them  hate  me,  and 
what  lA  their  hatred  but  a  proof  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth? 
—this  is  the  occasion  and  reason  of  their  slander  of  me,  as 
will  find  out  either  in  this  or  in  any  future  enquiry, 

I  have  said  enough  in  my  defence  against  the  first  cl. 
my  accusers;  I  turn  to  the  T^cond  class  \s\^  arc  headed 
Melctus,  that  good  and  patriotic  man,  as  he  calls  himself.  And 
now  I  will  try  to  defend  myself  against  tliem :  these  new 
accusers  must  also  have  their  affidavit  read.  What  do  thc>-  say? 
Something  of  this  sort:— Tliat  Socrates  is  a  doer  of  evil,  and 
a  coraiptor  of  the  youtlxi  he  docs  not  beljcvc_injhe_£ods  of 
the  state,  ancTlias  otlier  new  divinities  of  his  own.  That  is  the 
sorf  of  charge ;  and  now  let  us  examine  thc~ particular  couats. 
He  says  that  I  am  a  doer  of  evil,  who  corT^pt_tt)fi_ youth:  but 

1  say.  O  men  of  Athens,  that  Meletus  ts  a  doer  of  evil,  and  the 
evil  is  lliat  ho  mixes  up  jcsj^and  earnest,  and  is  too  ready  at 
bringing  other  men  to  tn'aTfrom  a  pretended  zeal  and  inteicsta 
about  matters  in  which  he  really  nsyer_hgd  th_ejmKllcat  interat.  ^ 
And  the  trutl  of  this  I  will  endeavour  to  prove, 

Come  hither,  Meletus.  and  let  me  ask  a  question  of  yott. 
You  think  a  great  deal  about  the  improvement  of  youth  } 

Yes.  1  do. 

Tell  the  judges,  then,  who  is  their  improver;  for  you  must 
know,  35  >'ou  have  taken  the  pains  to  discover  thctr  eornjptor, 
and  are  citing  and  accusing  me  before  them.  Spe:«k,  thro,  and 
telJ  the  judges  who  their  improver  is.  Observe,  Meletus,  that 
you  are  silent,  and  have  nothing;  to  &iy.  But  ifi  not  this  rather 
disgraceful,  and  a  very  condderable  proof  of  what  I  \^-as  sayings 
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tlat  you  have  no  interest  in  the  matter?    Speak  up,  fficnd,  and 
tcU  ««  who  tHcff"  improver  is. 

■  The  laws. 

■  But  tlut,  my  good  sir,  is  not  my  meaning.     I  want  to  know 

■  who  the  person  is,  who,  in  the  first  place,  knows  the  laws. 
I       'ITie  judges,  Socrates,  who  are  present  in  court 

What,  do  you  mean  to  say,  Melctus,  that  they  are  able  to 
|.    instruct  and  improve  youth? 
f       Certainly  thcj-  arc. 

What,  all  of  them,  or  some  only  and  not  others? 

All  or  them. 

By  thcjjQddcis  Here,  that  is  good  news!     Thcrtf  arc  plenty 
ofini^gver^  then.     And  what  do  you  say  of  the  audience, — 
«5do  they  improve  them  ? 

Yes,  they  <)o. 

And  the  senators? 

Yes,  the  st:nators  improve  ihem. 

But  perhaps  the  members  of  (he  assembly  corrupt  them? — 
or  do  they  too  improve  them  ? 

They  improve  thcm- 

Thcn  every  Athenian  improves  and  elevates  them  ;  all  with 
the  exception  of  myself;  and  f  alone  am  their  corrupter?     Is 
that  what  you  affirm  ? 
'^       That  is  what  I  stoutly  affirm, 

I  am  very  unfortunate  if  you  are  right.  But  suppose  I  ask 
you  a  question  :  Would  you  say  that  the  same  holds  true  in  the 
case  of  horses?  Does  one  man  do  them  harm  and  all  the  world 
good?  Is  not  the  exact  opposite  of  this  true?  One  man  is 
able  to  do  them  good,  or  at  least  not  many;— the  trainer  of 
horses,  that  is  to  say,  does  them  good,  and  otiicrs  who  have  to 
do  with  them  ratht-r  injure  them?  Is  not  that  tnit%  MeleUis,  «f 
horses,  or  any  other  animah?  Yes,  unmistakcAbly ;  whether 
you  and  Anytus  say  yes  or  no,  Happy  indeed  would 
be  the  condition  of  youth  if  they  had  one  corruptor  only, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  their  impmvers.  And  you, 
Mclctus,  have  sufficiently  shown  that  you  never  had  a  thought 
about  the  young:  your  carelessness  ts  seen  in  your  not  caring 
about  the  matters  spuken  of  in  your  own  indi£tment_ 

And  now,  Melctus,  I  must  a«k  you  another  question:  Which 
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is  better,  to  live  among  bad  citircns,  or  among  good  oncs^ 
Answer,  friend,  I  say  ;  for  that  is  a  question  which  may  be 
<:asi]>-  an$Ah'CTcd.  Do  not  the  gotxJ  do  their  nctghboun  good,  aiid 
the  bad  do  therm  evil  ? 

Certadnly. 

And  ts  there  any  one  who  would  rather  be  injured  tlian< 
benetitcd  by  those  who  live  with  him?  Answer,  my  good 
friend,  llie  law  requires  you  to  answer — does  any  one  like  to  be 
injured  ? 

CcrtAinly  not. 

And  when  you  accuse  me  of  corrupting  and  deteriorating 
(he  youth,  do  you  allege  that  !  corrupt  them  intentionally  or 
unintentionally? 

IntcntionaJly,  1  say. 

Hut  you  have  just  Admitted  tfiat  tlic  good  do  their  n 
bours  good,  and  the  evil  do  Ihcm  c\tJ.  Now,  i«  that  a  tmth' 
which  your  superior  wisdom  has  rccognieed  thus  early  in  lifct 
and  am  I.  at  my  age,  in  such  darkness  and  ignorance  as  not 
to  know  Uiat  if  a  man  with  whom  [  have  lo  live  is  corrupted 
by  mc,  I  am  very  Itkely  lo  be  lianne^l  by  him  ;  and  yet  I 
corrupt  htm,  and  intentionally,  too--that  is  what  you  arc 
jtaying,  ^n^  of  that  you  will  never  persuade  mc  or  any  other 
human  being.  But  either  I  do  not  corrupt  them,  or  I  corruptai 
them  unintentionally;  and  so  on  cither  view  of  the  case  yo« 
lie.  If  my  offcnct:  is  unintentional,  the  law  has  no  cognizance 
of  unintentional  offences ;  you  ought  to  have  taken  mc  privately, 
and  warned  and  admonished  mc ;  for  if  I  had  been  better 
advised,  I  should  have  left  off  doing  what  I  only  did  unin* 
tentionally— -no  doubt  I  should  ;  whereas  you  hated  lo  converse 
ivith  m<!  or  teach  mc,  but  you  indicted  nic  in  thU  court,  whkh 
is  a  place  not  of  instruction,  but  of  punishmcnL 

I  have  shown,  Athenians,  as  I  wa<i  saying,  that  ^feletus  has 
no  care  at  all.  great  or  small  about  the  matter.  But  stili  I 
should  like  to  know,  Melctus,  in  what  I  am  affirmed  to  corrupt 
the  young.  1  suppose  you  mc^in.  as  I  infer  from  j'our  indict- 
ment, that  I  teach  them  npl  toacKll^w^'^lJgc  tjie  gods  which  the 
stetc  acknowledges^  but  some  other  ,ncw  dtvinitics  or  spiritual 
agencies  in  their  stead.  These  arc  tlie  lessons  which  corrjpt 
the  youth,  as  you  say. 
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I     Yes,  that  I  say  cmph<ittcalEy. 

I  Then,  by  the  gods,  Mclctus,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  tell 
rmc  and  the  court,  in  somewhat  plainer^  icmis,  what  you  mean ! 
[for  I  do  not  as  yet  understand  yhcthey  you  affirm  that  1  teach 
rothers  to  acknowledge  sonic  j[ocls,  and  therefore  do  bcheve  in 
[gods,  and  nm  not  ancntirc  atheist — this  you  do  not  lay  to  my 
[charge— but  only  that  they  arc  not  the  same  gods  which  the 
Lcity  recognizes^thc  charge  is  that  they  arc  different  gods. 
;^j)do  you  njcan  to  say  that  I  am  an  atheist  aimply,  and  a 
teacher  of  athgiaPi  ? 

I  mean  ttic  latter — tl\at  you  areycomplctc  atiielMiT 
That  \%  an  extraordinary  statement,  Mcletu?-    Why  do  you 
l*ay  that?     Do  you  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  godhead 
lof  the  sun^or  moor,  which  is  the  common  creed  of  all  men  ? 
I  assure  you7T*^dges,  thai  he  docs  not  believe  in  them;  for 
ic  says  that  the  sun  is  stone,  and  the  moon_j^Tt|if 
Friend   Mclctus,  you  think   that  you  arc  accusing  Anaxa- 
Igoras:  and  you  have  but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  j*ou 
fancy  them  ignorant   lo  such  a  degree  as  not   to  know   that 
these  doctrines  arc   found   in   the  books  of   Anaxagoras   the 
HCIazomenian,  who  is  full  of  them.    And  ihese  a rellie^dbcl f i nes 
^t*hich  the  youth  arc  said  to  Icam  of  Socrates,  when  there  arc 
not  iinfrcclucntly  exhibitions  of  ihern  at  the  theatre'  (price  of 
admission  one  dradinia  at  the  most) :  and  they  might  cheaply 

I  purchase  them,  and  iaugh  at  Socrates  if  he  pretends  to  father 
Budi  remarkable  views.     And  so,  Meletus.  yon  really  think  that 
1  do  not  believe  in  any  K^d? 
I  swear  by  Zeus  that  you  believe  absolutely  in  none  at  all. 
You  area  liar,  Melctus,  not  believed  even  by  yourself     For 
1   cannot  help  thinking,  O   men   of  Athens,  that   Mclctus   ta 
reckless  and  Impudent,  and  that  he  has  wriltcn  this  indictment 
in  a  spirit  of  mere  wantonness  and  youthful  bravado.     Has  he 
Snot  comixjundcd  a   riddle,  thinking  lo   try  me?   .He  said  to 
himself: — I  sliall  see  whether  the  wise  Socrates  will  discover 
my  pleasant  contradiction,  or  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  deceive 
^  him  and  the  rest  of  them.    For  he  certainly  docs  appear  to  me 
■  to  contradict  himself  in  the  indictment  as  much  as  if  he  said 

^P       '  Probibly  in  dilution  to  Annlophan^H  who  CAriCAlui-cd,  :4nd  Xa  Rtjri|>Sdoii 
B  ■«]»  bamw«d  the  notions  of  Kn^aokgfxcae^  as  wtll  as  to  at]M*r  dranutie  pocln. 
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that  Socrates  is  guilty  of  not  believing  io  Ac  gods,  and  yvt  «f 
bcJievlflg  in  tliern — but  this  sure])r  u  a  piece  of  Am- 

I  ihoald  like  you,  O  men  ol  Athco^  to  join  cue  in  ex- 
amining wiut  I  OMiceivc  to  be  bis  tncooaiAen^;  and  do 
yon,  S(elctu«,  answer.  And  I  mu:et  remind  the  audience  thai 
they  arc  not  to  intcmjpt  mc  if  1  speak  in  my  accuMomod 
manner. 

Did  ever  man.  Mclctu^  believe  In  the  cxbtcnce  of  hunuo 
things,  and  not  of  human  beings?  -  ^ .  I  irish,  men  of  Athens, 
that  he  would  answer,  and  nut  be  aliA-ay?  trying  to  get  up  ^a 
interruption.  Did  ever  any  mfin  believe  in  bor^cmmahii^  And 
not  w  hordes?  or  in  flutc-pUylng,  and  not  in  flute-playcn? 
Ndf  my  fficnd ;  T  will  an-*iwcT  to  yuu  4nd  Uj  the  ctniit,  a&  you 
rcfu^tc  to  answer  for  youisdf.  Tlicre  b  no  man  who  ever 
did.  But  now  p!c^t:ie  tu  Answer  the  next  qucsL^n ;  Can  a  man 
believe  in  spiritual  and  divine  agencies*  and  not  in  spiritjs  or 
demigods  ? 

He  cannut, 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  extracted  that  answer,  by  the  assistance 
of  iJic  court ;  nevertheless  yooj  swear  in  the  indictment  that  I 
teach  and  believe  in  divine  or  spiritual  agencies^  (new  or  old,  no 
matter  for  that) ;  at  any  rate,  [  believe  in  spiritual  agencli\s,  as 
you  say  and  swear  in  the  affidavit ;  but  if  I  believe  in  divine 
beings  I  must  believe  in  spirits  or  demigods; — Is  noc  that  true? 
Yes,  thjit  is  true,  for  1  may  assume  that  your  sUtncc  gives  assent 
:o  that.  Now  what  arc  spirits  or  dcm^ods?  arc  they  not 
either  gcds  or  the  sons  of  gods?     Is  that  true? 

Yes,  thai  is  tnic. 

But  this  is  just  the  ingenious  riddle  of  which  I  was  speakitig: 
the  demigods  or  spirits  arc  gods,  and  you  say  first  that  I  do 
tiQt  believe  in  gods,  and  then  again  that  I  do  believe  in  gods; 
ihat  is,  if  I  believe  in  demigods.  For  if  the  demigods  are  ihc 
illegitimate  sons  of  gods,  whether  by  the  nymphs  or  by  any 
other  mothers,  as  is  thought,  that,  as  all  men  will  allow,  f 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  their  parents.  You  might  ' 
as  well  affirm  the  existence  of  mules,  and  deny  that  of  horses 
and  asses.  Such  nonsense,  Mcletus,  could  only  have  been 
intcncJi:d  by  you  a^  a  trial  of  me.  You  have  put  this  into  the 
indictment  bccau^^c  you  had  nothing  real  of  which  to  accuse 
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l&ut  DO  one  who  h&3  a  particle  of  understanding  will  ever 
Ibc  convinced  by  you  that  the  sime  mcii  can  believe  in  divmc 
land  supcftiuman  things,  and  yet  not  believe  that  there  are  go<I« 
land  demigods  and  heroes. 

I      I  have  said  enough  in  answer  to  the  chaigc  of  Meletus:  «tny 

elaborate  defence  13  unnecessary;   bat  as  1  was  saying  before, 

1  ccrtiiinly  have  many  enemies,  and  this  is   wh^t   will   be  my 

jcstrueticHi   if  I  am  destroyed ;    of  that   1  am  certain ; — not 

Meletus,  nor  yd  Anylus.  but  the  envy  and   detmction  of  the 

I  world,  which  has  been  the  death  of  many  good  men^  and  will 
probably  be  the  death  of  many  more  ;  there  i»  no  danger  of  my 
bcinti  the  last  of  them. 
Some  ore  wi!!  say :  And  are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  a 
course  of  Ufe  which  is  likely  to  bring  you  to  an  untimely  cud? 
To  him  I  may  fairly  answer:  There  you  are  mistaken:  a  man 
who  IS  good    i^r  aqvfhing  ^iigk>   tii-J-lri  ^-.■L-.ilai^  iiw_^kai»'*. 'r^r 

living  or  dvjfig  :  he  ought  only  to  coitMdw  whether  in  doing 

■anyflimg  he  is  doing  right  or  wronyf^acting  the  part  of  a  good 

man  or  of  a  bad,    WhcTcas,  accordin{^to-your  view,  the  heroes 

r-who  fell   at  Troy   were   not  good  for  much,  and   the  son  of 
Tlietis  above  ali,  who  altogether  despised  danger  in  companaon 
ivith  di^mce ;  and  when  his  godtless  mother  said  to  him,  in  his 
caficmess  to  slay  Hector,   tlial  if  he  avenged  his  companion 
Fatroclus,  and  slew  Hector,  he  would  die  himsdf—'  Fate,'  as  she 
saidj  'wails   upon  you   next  after  Hector;'  he,  hearing  this, 
utterly  despised  danger  and  death,  and  instead  of  fearing  them, 
feared  nthcr  to  live  in  dishoni>ur,  and  not  io  avenge  his  friend. 
'Let  me  die  next,'  he  replies,  'and  be  avenged  of  my  enemy, 
rather  than  abide  here  by  the  b<.^kcd  ships,  a  scom  and   a 
burden  of  the  earth.*     Had  Achilles  any  thought  of  death  and 
■  danger?     For  wherever  a  man's   place  is,  whether  the  place 
^n]uch  he  has  chosen  or  that  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  a 
Hcemniander,  there  he  ought  to  remain  in  the  hour  of  doDg^zr^ 
Hhc  should  not  think  of  death  or  of  anything  but  of  dis^^raceJ 
HAnd  this,  0  men  of  Athens,  is  a  true  sayiny,  • 

H  Strange,  indeed,  would  be  my  conduct.  O  men  of  Athens,  if 
Hi  who,  when  I  was  order^rd  by  the  generals  whom  you  elione  to 
B  command  mc  at  Totidaea  and  AmphipoHs  and  Delium,  remained 
Bwhere  they  placed  me,  like  -Any  nther  man,  facing  death;    if,  I 
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atty^  now,  when,  as  I  conceive  and  imagine,  God  orders  mc  i 
fulfil  the   philosopher's   mission  of  searching  into  my^f  zt 
oUicr  men,  I  wcrr  to  Ocscrt  my  poat  Oiroogh  fear  of  deAth*  or*t 
any  other  fear;  that  wouM    indeed   be  strange,  and   I    uiiglit 
justly  be  arraigned  in  court   for  denying  tlkc  c^i^encc  of  thcJ 
gods,  if  ]  dL<iobcyed  the  cjraLlc  bce.iuse  1  vi^^_  afiaid-jjCjcatb  * j 
then  I  should  be  fancying  that~I  wa^^isc  when  I  was  not  w& 
^For  the  fear  of  death  is  indeed  the  pretence  of  wisdom,  and^ 
nat  rciil  wispdom,  bc:ng  a^pr<;tt,-7i£ti:d„li'n»wh4<l|rtf  tif  ilw  wnkttgwn  ; ' 
and  no  cnc  knows  whether  deaths  ^vhichniX'"  '"  ^h'"''^^"^'  ^x>pp^ 
hcnd-ttr  bg~TTtrgr<^ac-st  tviL  may  ntiL  Jn*  the  ^tcaicaL-good-    Isi 
thcrc'norTTcrc  conceit  uf  knowledge,  which  is  a  di?^Tiiccful  xxtj 
of  ignorance?    And  this  is  the  point  in  which,  as  I  think,  I  diflerl 
from  others,  and  in  wiiich  I  might  perba]>s  fanc>'  in>'7tclf  wrvf'1 


t)ian  men  In  general, — that  whereas   I  know  but  little,  of  the 
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world  below,  1  do  not  suppose  that  1  know:  but  I  do  know  thai 
injustice  and  disobedience  to  a  better,  whether  God  or  man,  > 
evil  and  dishonourable,  and  I  will  never  fear  or  avwd  a  possil 

^^^^^^^'^'L^^^^-^^^^^^^-.^y^  And  therefore  if  yoti  let  me 
now,  and  rcjcctthc  ccnnscU  of  Anyliis,  who  said  that  if  I  wot 
not  put  to  death  [  ought  not  to  have  been  prosecuted,  and  that 
if  1  escape  now,  your  *ions  will  all  be  utterly  ruined  by  listening 
to  my  words — if  you  say  to  me,  Socrates,  lliis  Itinc  we  will  not 
mind  Anytu5,and  will  let  you  o^,  but  upon  one  condition,  thai 
you  arc  not  to  enquire  and  speculate  in  this  way  any  more,  ani 
that  if  you  are  caught  doing  tljis  again  you  sliall  tlie; — Lf  Ih 
was  the  condition  on  which  you  let  mc  go,  I  should  reply :  Mc« 
of  Athens,  I  honour  and  love  you  ;  but  t  stiall  obey  God  rather 
than  you,  and  while  1  have  Hlc  and  strcni;th  I  shall  never  cok 
from  the  practice  and  teaching  of  philosophy,  exhorting  any  one 
whom  1  meet  after  my  minner  and  convincing  him,  ^ying: 
O  my  friend,  why  do  you,  who  are  a  citizen  of  the  great  and 
mighty  and  wise  city  of  Alhem;,  care  so  much  about  laying  tip: 
the  greatest  amount  of  money  and  honour  and  reputation,  ami 
so  little  about  wisdom  and  truth  arid  the  gtcaicsl  improvemrai 
of  the  soul,  which  you  never  regard  or  heed  at  all  ^  Arc  yoti 
not  asliamcd  of  this?  And  if  the  penwn  with  whom  I  an 
arguing,  says:  Yes,  but  I  do  care;  I  do  not  depart  or  let  hitf 
goat  once;  I  interrelate  and  examine  and  croa^-exatuinc  hin^ 
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ltd  if  J  think  that  he  ha^  no  virtue,  but  only  says  tJut  he  has,  I 

c|>ro^c!i  him  with  uniiervaluing  the  greater,  and  overvafuii^  the 

less.     And    I   say  the  same  to  every  one  whom  I  meet,  young 

id  old,  citt7.en  and  ahcn,  but  especially  lo  the  citizeits,  inas- 

luch  as  they  arc  my  brethren-     For  know  that  this  is  the  com- 

fiAAd  of  God;  and  1  bc!ie^'c  that  to  this  day  no  greater  good 

ever  happened  in  the  state  than  my  service  to  the  God>    For 

do  nothing  bvt  go  about  persuading  ycSir^"oId  and  young 

ilike*  not  to  take  thought  for  your  (persons  or  your  propertiefr. 

>ut  frst  and  chiefly  to  care  about  the  greatest  imptovcmcnt  of 

[tlie  mill     I  Icll  you  thy^  virtue  U  n^'  g=*'^n  >^y  trr.m  y,  l»^)||  ^j^if 

from  virtue  come  money  andcvcr^'  other  aood  of  man,  public 

las  well  as  private.     This  Ls  my  teaching,  and  if  this  is  the  doc* 

trine  which  corrupts  the  youth,  my  iniluencc  is  ruinous  indeed. 

I  iJut  if  any  one  sa>^  that  this  is  not  my  teaching,  he  is  speaking 

an  untruth.     WTicrefore,  O  men  of  Athens,  1  say  to  >'ou,  do  as 

An>*tus  bids  or  not  as  Aiytus  bids,  and  cither  acquit  mc  or  not ; 

but  whatever  you  do,  understand  thai   I  shall  never  alter  my 

ways,  not  even  if  I  have  to  die  many  limes 

Men  of  Athens,  do  not  interrupt,  but  hear  mc;  there  was  an 
Agreement  between  us  lliat  yoXk  should  hear  me  out.  And  I 
think  that  what  I  am  going  to  s^y  w'xW  do  you  good:  for  I  have 
something  more  to  say.  at  which  you  may  be  inclined  to  cry 
out ;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  not.  I  would  have  you  know,  tliat 
if  you  kill  auch  an  one  as  I  am,  you  will  injure  yourselves 
more  than  you  will  injure  mc*  Nothing  will  injua*  me,  not  Mc- 
Ictus  nor  yet  Anytus — they  cannot,  for  a  baci  man  is  not  per- 
min^d  In  ir^jtjp-  '-*  h'"'''  '^'-"^  himcj^lf  I  do  BO*  dcnv  that  he 
may,  perhaps,  kill  him,  or  drive  him  into  exile,  or  deprive  him 
of  civil  rights ;  and  he  may  iin;igine»  and  others  may  imagine, 
that  he  is  doing  him  a  great  injur)':  but  tn  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  ;  for  the  evil  of  doing  as  Anjlus  is  doing— of  unjuRtly 
taking  a^vay  another  man's  life — is  greater  far.  And  now, 
Athenians,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for  my  own  sake,  as  you 
may  think,  but  for  yours,  that  yo\x  may  not  sxi\  against  the  God, 
or  hghtly  reject  his  boon  by  condemning  me.  For  if  you  kill 
mc  you  will  not  easily  find  another  Ii1<e  me,  who,  if  I  may  use 
such  a  ludicrous  fit;ure  of  speech,  am  a^tert  of  gadRy,  given  to 
tile  state  hy  the  God;  and  the  state  is  Rfcn^^reat  and  noble 
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steed  who  i»  tarjy  in  hin  tnotions  owing  to  his  very  sixc,  and 
rec^uircs  to  be  stirred  into  life.  I  atn  that  gadfly  which  God  has 
giu-n  the  MAtc,  and  uli  day  long  and  in  all  [i]ace!«  am  alH)>-il« 
fastening  upon  you^  arousirg  and  persuading  and  reproaching 
yoiL  And  as  you  will  not  easily  fmd  another  like  me»  I  uxmld 
advise  you  to  spare  mc.  I  dare  say  that  yxy<i  may  fed  irritated 
at  being  suddenly  awakened  when  you  arc  caught  napping  ;  jmd 
you  may  think  thut  if  you  were  to  strike  me  dead  as  An>toi 
advises,  which  you  easily  Tiiight,  thcii  you  would  sleep  on  for 
the  remainder  of  your  lives,  unless  God  in  his  care  of  you  gave 
you  another  padfly.  And  that  !  am  given  to  you  by  God  i* 
proved  by  this: — that  if  I  had  been  like  other  men,  I  sJiouU 
not  have  neglected  all  my  own  concerns  or  patiently  seen  tlK 
neglect  of  them  during  all  these  years,  and  have  been  doii^ 
yours,  coming  to  yon  individually  like  a  fatJicror  elder  brother, 
exhorting  you  to  regard  virtue;  such  conduct,  I  ^y,  would  be 
unlike  huniiin  nature.  And  had  I  gained  anyliung,  or  if  my  ex- 
hortations had  been  paid,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  in 
that;  but  now^afiyou  will  perceive,  not  even  the  impudence  of  my 
accusers  dares  to  say  that  [  have  ever  exacted  or  sought  pay  of 
any  one;  of  that  they  have  no  witness.  And  1  have  a  witnesi: 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  say  j  my  poverty  i<  a  suiTKient  u-itncss; 
Some  one  may  wonder  why  [  go  about  in  private  givini 
advke^aml  busying  myself  with  the  concerns  of  others  but  do 
not  vcntutxftocome  forward  in  public  and  advise  the  state,  I  will 
tell  you  why.  You  have  often  hcaid  mc  speak  in  times  past  of 
an  omclc  or  sign  which  comes  to  mc,  and  is  the  divinity  which 
Mcletus  ridicules  in  the  indictment.  This  sign  I  have  had 
since  I  was  a  child.  Tlic  sj^m  Ja  a  voice  which  ^omCI  ^  "^ 
and  always  forbids  mc  to  do  something  whidt  I  am  going  <o 
do,  but  never  commands  me_tg^do  anything,  apj  ^^a  la  whit  J 
stands  m  the  way^  Dii'_b^ii£  a  politician.  And  rightly,  as  I 
thinkn  For  1  am  certain.  O  men  of  Athene,  that  if  1  had 
engaged  in  pch'tics,  I  should  have  perished  long  ago,  aiwl  doftc 
no  good  cither  to  you  or  to  myself.  And  do  not  be  oflcndcd 
at  my  telling  you  tlic  truth:  for  the  truth  is.  ttiat  no  mail  who 
goes  to  war  with  you  or  any  other  multitude,  honestly  strugsting 
ag*ainsC  the  conmii^^on  of  unrighteousness  and  nTon^  in  the^ 
state,  ^vill  save  his  life;  he  who  will  really  fif^ht  for  the  rii^ht,  iffl 
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bic  weuld  live  c\*cn  for  a  little  while,  must  have  a  private  ttation 
nnd  not  a  public  one* 

I  I  can  j;iv<:  you  as  proofs  of  what  I  say,  not  words  only,  but 
I4iccd5,  which  you  value  far  more  Let  mc  tell  you  a  passage 
fcof  my  own  life  which  will  prove  to  you  that  I  should  never  have 
lyieldcd  to  injustice  from  any  fear  of  death,  and  that  when  I  re* 
nused  to  yield  I  must  have  died.  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  the 
Iconrta,  not  very  mtcrcstinc  perhaps,  but  ncvcrtticlcss  true.  The 
lonly  office  of  slate  which  I  ever  held,  O  men  of  Atheru,  was 

that  of  senator:  the  tribo  Antiochis,  which  h  my  tribe,  had  the 
presidency  at  the  trial  of  the  generals  who  had  not  taken  up 

Ithe  bodies  of  the  slain  after  the  battle  of  Avfpausac ;  and  you 
proposed  to  try  them  in  a  body,  which  waa  illt^al.  as  you  all 
thought  afterwards;  but  at  the  lime  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 

|Pr>"tancs  who  was  opposed  to  the  illceality,  and  I  gave  my  vote 
against  you ;  and  when  the  orators  threatened  to  impeach  and 
arrest  me,  and  have  me  taken  away,  and  you  called  and  shouted, 

II  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  nin  the  ri^sk,  luvtni;  law  and 
Ijufttice  with  me,  rather  than  take  part  in  your  injustice  because 
ll  feared  imprisonment  and  death.  This  happened  in  the  days 
I  of  the  democracy.  But  when  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty  was 
I  in  power,  they  sent  for  mc  and  four  others  into  the  rotunda,  and 
Ibade  u$  brin^  I^ton  th^  S^ilamintan  from  SaUmif;,  as  they  wanted 
Ito  execute  him.  That  was  a  specimen  of  the  5ort  of  commands 
I  which  they  were  nlwa>'s  giving  with  the  view  of  implicating  a* 
I  many  as  i)o«iblc  in  their  crimes ;  and  then  I  showed,  not  in 
I  word  only  but  in  -deed,  that,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  nitch  an 
l<rxpre.<Kion,  l^Tef}_npt  jl  straw  for  death,  and  that  my  sole  fear 
I  was  the  fear  of  doing  an  unrighteous  or  unholy  thing.  For  the 
llttron^  arm  ^  ti'Jit  o]>pr<;s¥ivc  jjowct  did  not  frighten  me  into 
ldoin(!  wrong;  and  when  we  came  out  of  the  rotunda  the  other 
■fepr  went  to  Salami^  and  fetched  I.<:on,  but  1  went  quietly 
■UULue.  For  which  I  might  have  lost  my  Kfc,  had  not  the  power 
■  of  the  Thirty  shortly  aftcrw^rdv  come  to  an  end.  And  many 
I  will  witnejs  to  my  words* 

I  Now  do  you  really  imaf^ine  that  I  couM  have  s^urvivcd  att 
Ithese  year»,  if  I  had  led  a  public  life,  ^up|K>:cing  that  like  a  good 
lanan  I  had  always  supported  the  right  and  had  jnade  justice,  as 

II  ought,  the  first  thing?     No  indeed,  men  of  Atheas,  neither  I 
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nor  any  od^itt.  Bat  I  liavc  been  alwayi  the  safnc  in  all  bj 
acdoBS,  ptiblk  as  well  as  private;  and  oc^cr  ha^-c  I  j-iddnl  aaj 
bauc  CQinplUncc  to  ihmc  who  are  lUndcrowJy  termed  my  db- 
ciplc3,  Of  to  any  other.  For  the  truth  is  thai  I  have  no  rq^nbr 
dbdpics :  but  if  any  odc  likei  lo  come  and  hear  me  w-hile  I  a9 
purvuiog  my  missaon,  whether  he  be  youi%  or  old,  he  may  frcdy 
OMnc,  Nor  do  I  convene  switli  those  who  pay  only,  and  not 
with  those  who  do  not  pay ;  but  any  one,  whether  he  be  nch 
or  poor,  may  a^ik  and  anfiwcr  mc  and  Ibtca  to  my  worda ;  and 
whether  he  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  m;in  or  a  good  ottc,  that  canooc 
be  juatly  laid  to  my  charge;  as  I  never  taught  or  profe»ed 
teach  him  anythmjj.  And  if  any  one  «ays  that  he  has 
lesmcd  or  heard  anything  from  me  in  private  which  all  tbi 
worJd  has  not  heard,  I  should  like  >^u  to  know  that  he  is 
apcakinf:  an  untruth. 

But  I  shall  be  aakcd,  Wliy  do  people  det^t  in  continualJy-^ 
eonvenuRg  witli  you?  1  have  told  >*ou  already,  Athenians,  the 
whole  trutli  about  thts:  they  like  to  hear  the  crosfi-examinatio»  of 
the  i>rctcnden  to  wisdom;  there  is  amusement  in  it.  To  converse 
with  others  is  a  dutj*  which  the  God  has  imposcdupon  me,  as 
1  am  Aiaured  by  oraclei,  visions,  and  in  every  way  in  which 
the  will  of  divine  power  was  ever  signified  to  any  one,  Tim  t 
true,  O  Athenians  ;  or,  if  not  tme,  would  be  soon  refuted. '  Fi 
if  I  am  really  corrupting  the  youth,  and  have  corrupted  aome 
of  than  already  those  of  them  who  hai'c  grown  up  and  hivt 
become  sensible  that  I  gave  them  bad  adWce  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  flhoulcj  come  forward  as  accusers,  and  take  their 
revenge :  and  if  they  do  not  like  to  come  themsrlve**,  some  of 
their  relatives*  fathers,  brothers,  or  other  kinsmen,  shoukl  »y 
what  evil  their  families  suffered  at  my  handj.  Now  id  their 
time  Many  of  them  !  see  in  the  court.  There  is  Crito,  who 
is  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  sannc  dcme  with  myself,  and 
there  is  Cntobulus  his  son,  whom  1  also  sea  Then  again  there 
IS  Lyf^nias  of  Sphettus,  who  is  the  father  of  Acschincs — be  i 
present ;  and  also  there  is  Antiphon  of  Ccphisus,  who  is  th 
father  of  Epigene^ ;  and  there  are  the  brothers  of  several  wb 
have  associated  with  mc  There  is  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Tlicos- 
dotides,  and  the  brother  of  Theodotus  (now  Theodotus  himself 
is  dead,  and  tlicreforc  he,  at  any  rate,  will  not  seek  to  stop  him);. 
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arul  lliere  15  Paralus  the  5on  of  I>cinodociis,  wlio  had  a  brother 

K  Tbcage5 ;  and  Adcimantus  the  »on  of  Anston,  whose  brother 

PUtn  is  present :  and  Ac:antodoni5,  who  is  the  brothc:r  of  A|iol1o* 

dorus,  whom  I  :il3o  sec.     I  might  mention  a  great  many  others, 

any  of  whom  Meletiis  should  have  produced  u  witnesses  in  the 

course  of  his  speech ;  and  let  him  still  produce  ihcm,  if  he  has 

forgotten— I  will   niaVc  way  for  him.     AnJ  let  him  say,  if  he 

has  any  testimony  of  the  *ort  which   he  can  produce.     Nay, 

Athcni^ins,  the  veiy  opposite  is  the  truth.     For  all   these  arc 

ready  to  witrt-ss  on  behalf  of  the  corrupter  of  the  dotroyer  of 

their  kindred,  as  Mcletus  and  Anytu«i  call  me  ;  not  the  corrupted 

youth  only — there  might  have  been  a  motive  for  that — but  their 

unco:njpted  elder  relalivcsp    Why  should  they  too  support  mc 

witli  their  testimony?   Why.  indct-d.  except  fur  the  sake  of  truth 

nnd  justice,  and   becatbfc   they  know  that  I  am  speaking  the 

^  truth,  and  that  Mdctus  is  lyinj^.  ^ 

K'     Well.  AthcniarLs  this  and  the  like  of  this  is  ncarl/  all  tlw 

defence  which  I  have  to  offer.   Yet  a  word  more.    Perhaps  thcrt 

may  be  some  one  who  is  offended  at  me,  when  he  calls  to  mind 

how  he  himself  on  a  similar,  or  even  a  leas  serious  occasion,  had 

prayed  ani  cntTcaled  the  judges  with  many  tears,  and  how  he 

K  produced  his  children  in  court,  which  was  a  moving  spectacle, 

^ together  with  a  host  of  relations  and  friends;  whereas  1,  who 

B  am  prohahly  in  tUi^jLT  of  my  life,  will  do  none  of  these  things. 

The  oontrast  may  occur  to  his  mind,  and  he  may  be  set  against 

I  me,  ami  vote  in  anj^er  because  he  is  displeased  at  me  on  this 
account.  Now  if  there  be  such  a  |ier*ion  among  ynu.  which  I 
am  far  from  affirmiii^.  I  may  fairly  reply  to  him :  My  friend, 
^  I  am  a  man,  and  like  other  men,  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood, 
B  and  not  *of  wood  or  stone/  aa  Homer  s^iys;  and  I  have  a 
family,  yes,  and   sons,  O  Atheniaits,  three  in   number,  one  of 

tuhnm  i^  growing  up,  and  the  two  others  are  still  young:  and 
yet  \  will  not  bring  any  of  them  hither  in  order  to  petition  yon 
for  an  acquittal.  And  why  not?  Not  from  any  self-wilt  or  dis- 
regard of  >'ou-  Wh^thiT  I  am  fir  am  n^t  afraid  of  death  is 
H  another  question,  of  which  I  will  not  now  Ap«-ak  Rut  my 
■  reason  dimply  is,  that  1  f<^et  siueh  conduct  to  be  discreditable 
to  my^tf,  and  to  you,  and  to  the  whoir  state*  One  who  ha< 
Fcoclied  my  years,  and  who  has  a  name  for  wt^om,  whether 
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deserved  or  not,  ought  not  to  ciemcan  liimsielf.     At  nny  r 
world  has  dccida!  that  Socmles  is  in  some  v^^y  superior  1 
meit.     And  if  thoKc  among  yon  who  .trc  <aid  to  be   superior^ 
in  wisdom  snd   coumgc.  and  any  other  virtue,  demean  theiii*| 
selves  in  this  way,  how  shameful  is  their  conduct  I     I  ha^t 
men  of  rcpitaticin,  when  Miry  ha\*c  been  rondeinnM,  bHuti 
in  the  utrangcst  mnnner :  they  seemed  to  faney  that  they 
going  to  Kiiffer  something  dreadful  if  thcj-  died,  and   that  the 
could   be   immortal  if  you  only  allowed  them  to  live ;   and 
think  that  they  were  a  dishonour  to  the  state,  and   that  any 
fttfatigcr  coming  in  would  havt-naid  of  them  that  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Athens,  to  whom  the  Athenians  theioscU'es  give  honour 
and    command,   are  no  hotter  than    women,      And    I  say  that 
these  things  ought  not  to  be  done  by  those  of  us  who  are  of| 
reputation  ;  and  if  they  are  doTie,  you  ought  not  to  permit  them  \\ 
you  ought  rather  to  show  that  you   arc  more  inclined  to  con-^ 
demn.  not  the  man  who  is  quiet,  but  the  man  who  gets  up 
doleful  scene,  and  makc«  the  dty  ridiculous. 

BuIt  sctltnf;  a^idc  the  question  of  dishonour,  there  seems  to' 
be  :K>nicthing  unjust  tn  petiti^^ning  a  judge,  and  thus  procuring 
an  acquittal  instcac^  of  informing  and  convincing  him.  For  his 
duty  Xi--,  not  to  make  a  present  of  justice,  but  to  g^ve  judgment ; 
and  he  has  sworn  that  he  will  judge  according  to  the  Uws,  and 
not  according  to  hi:*  own  good  pleasure ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
encourage  you,  or  you  allow  yourwlvcs  to  be  cncour^cd,  in  ihit  _ 
habit  of  pcrjuiy  — tliere  can  be  no  piety  in  that.  Do  not  thcal 
require  me  to  do  what  f  coasidef  dishonourable  and  impiouf 
and  wrong,  especially  now,  when  I  am  being  tried  for  imptcty 
on  the  indictment  of  Mctctus.  F-or  if,  O  men  of  AtheoN  by] 
force  of  pejsua»io»  and  entreaty,  I  could  ovcrpowci  your  oathf^j 
then  I  should  be  teaching  you  to  believe  that  there  arc  no  gods' 
and  convict  mysdf,  in  my  own  defence,  of  not  bdicving  in  them.  J 
But  t}iat  is  not  the  cu:Be ;  for  T  do  believe  that  there  arc  godv^j 
and  in  a  far  higher  sen*c  tlun  that  in  which  any  of  my  accti 
believe  i[i  tlieni.  And  to  you  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cau 
to  be  determined  by  you  as  Is  best  for  you  and  me. 
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There  arc  many  rcaaona  why  I  am  not  grieved.  O  men  of 
I  Athens,  at  the  vote  of  condmiriation.    I  cxpeacd  it,  and  am 
I  only  surprised  that  the  votcfi  arc  so  ncnrly  equal;  for  I  had 
thought   that   the  majority  against    mc  wo-uld  have  bcca   far 
lai^er ;   but  now,  had  three  votes  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  I 
should  have  been  acquitted.    And  I  maysay^  I  think,  that  I  have 
eaatped  Mcletui.    Nay,  I  may  say  more ;  for  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Anytus  and  Lycon,  he  would  not  have  liad  a  hfth  part 
of  the  voles,  as  the  law  requires,  in  which  case  he  would  have 
incurred  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  as  is  t-vident 
'      And  so  he  proposes  dcalli  as  the  penalty.    And  wliat  shall  I 
propose  on  my  part.  O  men  of  Athens?    Clearly  that  which  is 
my  due.    And  what  is  that  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  receive? 
What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  who  has  never  liad  the  wit  to 
be  idle  during:  his  whole  life ;  but  has  been  careless  of  what  the 
many  care  about— wealth,  and   family  interest}^  and   military 
oJTice*,  and  speaking  in   the  a&scmbly,  and   magistracies,  and 
plots,   and  parties.     Reflecting  that    I   wai  leally   Coo   honest 
I  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live.  I   did  not  go  where  1 
could  do  no  f^ood  to  you  or  to  myself;  but  where  I  could  do 
'  the  greatest  good  privately  to  every  one  of  you,  thither  I  went, 
and  sought  to  persuade  every  man  among  you,  that  he  must 
look  to  himself,  and  seek  virtue  and  wisdom  before  he  looks  to 
his  private  inCerests>  and  look  to  the  state  before  he  looks  to 
I  the  interests  of  the  state;   and  that  this  should  be  the  order 
ch  he  observes  in  all  his  actions.     What  shall  be  done  to 
an  one?     Doubllcw  some  good  thing,  O  men  of  Athens:, 
[if  he  has  hi?*  rewanl ;  and  the  good  fthould  be  of  a  kind  suitable 
I  to  him.     What  wo»jld  hr  ;)  rrw;ird  Miil;ib!<-  to  a  poor  man  who 
your  benefactor,  who  desires  leisure  that  he  may  instruct 
t?'    There  can  be  no  more  fitting  reward  th^n  maintmanee 
In  the  Prytancum,  O  men  of  Athens,  a  reward  which  he  deserves 
far  more  than  the  cili^rcn  who  haii  won  iho  pri/c  at  Olympia  in 
ihe  horse  or  d^ariot  race,  whether  the  chariots  were  drawn  by 
ft  two  horse«  or  by  many.    For  I  am  in  want,  and  he  ha»  enough ; 
and  he  only  gives  you  the  appearance  of  happiness,  and  I  give 
you  the   reality.     And  if  I    am  10  estimate  the  penalty  fairly, 
17  I    ahoutd  say  thut    maintenance  in  the  Pr>laneum  is  the  just 
^  return. 
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Perhaps  >'ou  think  that  !  am  braving  yoa  in  what  I  am  saying 
now-,  as  in  what  I  said  before  about  the  tears  and  prayers.  Bui 
this  \s  not  the  case.  I  .ii»c'ik  rather  because  I  am  convinced  thit  I 
nc^er  intentionally  wronged  any  one,  although  I  cannot  convince 
you  of  that — for  we  liavc  had  a  abort  conversation  only;  but  tf 
there  were  a  law  at  Atiicns,  such  a»  there  Is  in  other  cities,  tliat 
a  capital  cause  should  not  be  decided  in  ont:  day,  then  £  believe 
that  I  sJiouId  have  convinced  you ;  but  now  the  time  is  too 
^ort.  I  cannot  in  a  moment  refute  great  slanders;  and>  as  I 
am  convinced  that  I  never  wronged  another,  1  will  assuredly 
not  wrong  in>'self.  I  will  not  say  of  m)'self  that  I  deserve  any 
evil,  or  propose  any  penalty.  Why  should  I  ?  Because  I  am 
afraid  of  the  penalty  of  death  which  Meletus  proposes?  Wheo 
I  do  not  know  whether  death  i.s  a  good  or  an  evil,  why  should 
'  1  propose  a  penalty  which  would  certainly  be  an  evil?  Shall  1 
say  imprisonnicnl?  AmJ  why  should  1  live  in  prison,  and  be 
the  sla\i;  uf  the  magisti-atcs  of  ihe  >t:ar — of  the  Klcvcn  ?  Or 
shall  the  penalty  be  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  until  the  fine  ts 
paid?  Tlicre  is  the  same  objection,  I  should  have  to  lie  in 
prison,  for  money  1  have  none,  and  cannot  pay*  And  if  I  say 
exile  (and  this  m<iy  possibly  be  the  penalty  which  you  will  affix), 
I  miist  ind<xd  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  life, if  I  am  so  irrational 
as  to  expect  th:it  when  you,  who  are  my  own  dtizena,  cannot 
endure  my  discourses  and  words,  and  have  found  tliem  so 
gnevous  aiid  odious  that  you  would  fain  have  dene  with  thecot 
othcre  are  likely  to  endure  me.  No  indeed,  men  of  Athens^ 
that  Is  not  very  likely.  And  what  a  life  should  I  lead,  at  my 
age,  wandering  from  dty  to  city,  living  in  ever-changing  cxi^ 
and  always  being  driven  out!  For  I  am  quite  sure  that  intd 
whatever  place  t  go,  as  here  su  also  there,  the  young  mc 
will  come  and  listen  to  [ne;  and  if  I  drive  them  aiA-ay, 
elders  will  drive  me  out  at  their  desire;  and  if  I  let  ttie 
come,  their  fatlicnt  and  friends  will  drive  me  out  for 
sake». 

Some  one  will  say:  Yes,  Socrates,  but  cannot  you  hold  >•( 
tongue,  and  then  you  may  g<*  into  a  foreign  city»  and  no 
will  interfere  with  you?  Now  1  have  great  difficulty  in  maldi^ 
you  undenitand  my  answer  to  this.  For  if  I  tell  you  that  to  d« 
as  yon  i^y  would  be  a  di^obedicnct?  to  the  God,  and  therefore^ 
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I  cannot  hold  my  tongue,  you  will  not  believe  that  I  am 
38 serious;  and  if  I  say  agam  th^t  the  greatest  good  of  mui 

I  is  daily  to  converse  about  virtue,  and  all  that  concerning  which 
you  hear  me  examining  mj^clf  and  oilier*,  and  thai  the  life 
which  is  unexamined  is  not  worth  living,  you  arc  still  less  likely 
to  believe  rae»  And  yet  what  I  say  is  indeed  liuCt  altlioiigh  a 
thing  of  which  it  is  hard  for  me  to  persuade  you.  Moreover,  I 
have  not  been  accu.stomcd  to  thinl:  that  I  deiier\'c  any  punishment 
Had  1  money  I  might  have  ei^timatc'd  the  offence  at  what  1  vras 
ble  to  pay,  and  have  been  none  tlic  worse.  Hut  you  8cc  that  I 
re  none,  and  I  can  only  ask  you  to  proportion  the  fine  to  my 
means.  However,  I  think  that  1  could  aiford  a  mtna,  and 
therefore  1  propose  that  ]>enalty  .■  Plato,  Crito.  Critobulus,  and 
ApoHocJorus,  my  friends  here,  bid  me  say  thirty  minae,  and 
they  will  be  the  sureties.  Welt,  then,  ffly  thirty  minae.  let  that 
be  the  penalty ;  and  for  that  sum  they  will  be  ample  security 
to  you. 


/>'! 
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Not  much  time  will  be  gained,  O  Athcniai!*,  i»  retum  for 
the  rvJI  name  which  you  will  grt  from  the  drtractons  of  the 
city,  who  will  say  that  you  killed  Socr.iteft,  a  wise  m;in  ;  for 
they  will  caII  n\c  vrt«c,  even  although  I  am  not  wi^tc,  whrr  they 
want  to  reproach  you,  !f  y^u  had  u'aitod  A  little  while,  your 
decire  w<^it1d  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  n;iture.  Kcr  ! 
am  far  advanced  in  years,  as  you  may  perceive,  and  not  far 
from  death.  I  am  speaking  no\«-  only  to  those  of  you  who 
have  condemned  me  to  death.  And  I  have  another  thing  to 
»ay  to  them  ;  You  thiiik  that  1  was  convicted  becau^  I  had  no 
word»  of  tlie  sort  which  would  have  procured  my  acquittal — 1 
mean,  if  I  had  thought  fit  to  leave  nothing  undone  or  unsaid, 
^ot  M> ;  the  del^ciency  which  led  to  my  conviction  was  not  of 
words^ certainly  not.  But  I  had  not  the  boldness  or  impudence 
or  inclination  to  addrer^E  ^^ou  a:;  you  would  have  Itked  me  to 
address  you,  weeping  and  waiting  and  larncnting,  and  saying  and 
doing  many  things  whicli  you  liave  bc<n  accustomed  Ki  hear 
fJrom  othef9»  and  which,  aa  I  maintain,  arc  unworthy  of  me.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  I  ouglit  not  to  do  anytliing  common 
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or  mean  when  in  danger:   nor  do  1  notv  rq>ent  of  the  nkaaner  I 
of  my  clt-roTiCi-,  and  I  wo^tld  rather  die  having  nipokert  after  say  H 
^manner,  than  speak  in  your  manner  and  live.     Tor  neither  in  ■ 
war  nor  yet  at  Taw  ought  I  or  any  nwn  to  use  every  ^^■ay  offf 
escaping  death.    Often  in  battle  there  can  be  no  daubt  that  if  a 
man  will  thro^v  axvuy  his  amis,  and  fall  on  his  knees  before  hii 
pursuers,  he  may  csaifJe  death :  and  in  olhcr  dangers  lliere  arc 
other  w;Lys  of  escaping:  death,  if  a  man  is  willing;  to  a^y  and  do 
anytliing.    The  difficulty,  my  friends,  is  not  in  avoiding  death, 
but    in   avoldinj;;    unri^htcouanatis ;   for    that    runs   faster   than 
death.     I  am  old  and  move  slovsly,  and  the  slower  runner  ha5 
overtaken  mc  and  my  accusers  arc  keen  and  qaick,  and  the 
faster   nmncr   who    is   imrifjhteousness,    has   overtaken    theovfl 
And  now   I   depart   hence  condemned   by  you   to   suffer  the  I 
penalty  of  death,  cind  they  too  go  their  ways  condemned  by 
the  truth  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  villainy  and  wrong:   and   I 
must  abide  by  my  awnid— tci  them  abide  by  theirs.    I  suptM>K 
that  these  things  may  be  regarded  as  fated. — and  I  think  that 
ihey  are  welK  9 

And  now,  O  men   who  have  condemned   mc,  I  would   fciin" 
prophesy  tn  you  ;  for  I  am  alwiut  lo  die,  and  that  is  the  houi 
in  which  men  are  giftrd  with  prophetic  powrr    And  T  pruplitityfl 
J  to  you   who   arc    my    murJcrcTS.    thai    immediately    after    my 
death  punishm<^nl  far  hf,*i*vi(^r  than   y«u  hiive  inflicted   on   me 
mrfll  siinely  awall  yf>n.    Mc  you  have  killed  bcciuK'  you  wanted 


to  escape  the  ;iccii-^er,  and  not  to  give  an  account  of  your  tive^^ 
But  ihat  will  not  be  as  you  suppose  :  far  otherwise.     For  I  sayV 


WB         that  there  will  be  more  accusers  of  you  than  there  are  now: 
^fe  a^cuficrs  whom  hitherto  I    have  restrainect:    and    as    they  are 

^^  ^f»iiwpr*^r  ihfy  wUl  be  more  i  neon  at  derate  with  vou,  and  you  will 

"^  be  more  offended  :>t  them.  If  you  think  t]iat  by  killing  men 
"  you  can  prevent  son>c  one  from  eeiiaurlng  your  cvtl  live*!,  you  are 
mistaken:  that  U  not  u  way  of  esc^ipe  which  tn  either  poitslblc 
or  honourable  ;  the  easiest  and  the  noblest  way  is  not  to  be 
dibbling  others,  but  to  be  tmprovuig  yourselves.  Thifl  la 
prophcc>'  which  I  utter  before  my  departure  to  the  judges  whi 
have  cofidenmed  mc. 

Friendti,  who  would  have  acquitted  me,   I  would  like  also  tt> 
talk  with  you  about  tliis  thir^  which  has  happened 
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tnagi(itr^tc9  arc  buay,  and  bcrorc  I  go  to  the  ]i!aco  At  which  I 
must  die.  Stay  then  awhile,  for  we  may  as  wxrll  talk  wiih  one 
another  while  there  is  time.  You  arc  my  friend^  and  I  should 
like  lo  show  you  tlic  meaning  of  this  event  wWch  has  happened 
to  mc,  O  my  judges— for  yovi  I  may  Iruly  call  judges — I 
should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  drcumstance.  Hitherto 
the  familiar  oracle  within  me  has  constantly  be«n  in  the  fublt 
of  opposing  mc  even  about  trifles,  if  I  was  going  to  make  a  slip 
or  error  in  any  matter ;  and  now  as  you  see  there  has  come 
upon  mc  that  which  may  be  thought^  and  is  gcnexnlly  believed 
to  be,  tlic  last  ;ind  wor^  evil  But  tlie  oracle  made  no  sign  of 
opposition  cither  as  1  was  leaving  my  house  and  going  out  in 
the  morning,  or  when  T  was  going  up  into  this  court,  or  while  1 
was  speaking,  at  an>thing  which  I  was  going  to  %iy ;  and  yd  I 
have  often  been  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  but  now  in 
nothuig  I  cither  said  or  did  touching  this  matter  has  the  oracle 
opposed  me.  What  do  I  take  to  be  the  explanation  of  this? 
I  will  tell  you,  I  regard  this  as  a  great  proof  that  what  has  \y 
luppcncd  to  .inc  Ls"~a  good,  and  that  those  of  us  who  think  that 
death  is  an  evil  are  in  error.  For  the  customary  sign  would 
surely  have  opposed  mc  had  I  been  going  to  evil  and  not  to 
good. 

Let  us  rcficct  in  another  way,  and  wc  shall  see  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  hope  th^it  death  \si  a  good  ;  for  one  of  two  thin^ 
—cither  death  is  a  state  ofnoOiingneas  an^l  nftfr  t'ngoniciouff-  ^ 
Acsi^  or,  as  men  say,  there  is  a  change  and  migmtion  of  the 
soul  from  this  world  to^^anodier,  Noy  il  you  suppotc  that 
tJlcreTTlfo  coiiftciousncss,  but  a  :^lccp  like  the  sleep  of  Ji^im  whp 
is  ii:i  1  -':  1^  '^  '  .1 "  T  ■■  t1i<  ^i^ht  of  dreams,  death  will  h<  an 
iTn-'ii'  ^:  "^    1  1  ]   ij  ,1  j)c:soii  wci'c  lo  select  the  night  in 

wRTch  hi  ^  I'  |i  was  undisturbed  even  by  drvanis,  and  were  to 
compart  ,::!i  iliis  the  other  da>'S  and  nights  of  his  life,  and  then 
were  to  [1:11  IJ--  how  many  days  and  nights  he  had  pa^ssed  in  the 
course  of  his  life  better  and  more  pleasantly  than  this  one,  I 
think  that  any  man.  I  will  not  say  a  private  man,  but  even  the 
great  kinp  will  not  find  many  such  days  or  nights,  when  com- 
pared with  the  others.  Now  if  death  i*  like  this,  1  say  that  to 
die  is  gain ;.  ffw_ctcTmty  is  then  only  a  singlc.night.  But  if  dcathi 
U  the  jfrtimcy  to  another  plac<^  ^rHLtbcrc-ikJL  men  say,  alLthe 
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dead  arc,  what  goad,  O  my  fiicjids  and  judges^  can  be  greater 
than  Uiu?  If  indeed  when  die  pUgnin  arrives  En  the  vrorld 
below,  he  is  delivered  (torn  Uie  professors  oc'  jantice  in  this  41 
worldi  and  HiiO-h  ihc  tiue  judges  who  are  said  to  ^ive  judgment 
there,  Minos  and  Khadamantbus  and  Acacus  and  Tnptolcmus,  M 
and  other  sons  of  God  who  were  righteous  in  their  own  lifc»  tlui  ™ 
pil|;nmage  will  be  worth  nnking.  Wlial  would  noi  a  inan  p^n 
If  he  might  converse  with  Orpheus  and  Musacus  and  Hesiod 
and  Homer?  N^y.  if  thi:<  be  true,  let  mc^djc  again  and  a^JBi^ 
I  myself,  too.  shall  have  a  wonderfuF  mtcrcsl  in  there  meeting 
and  convcTiiing  with  Fahmc^lcSi  and  Ajax  the  son  of  Tclamon, 
and  other  heroes  of  old,  who  have  suffered  dKith  through  an 
unjust  judgment;  and  there  wi[l  be  no  nmall  pleasure,  as  I 
think,  in  eompani^  my  own  suiTerJngH  with  theirs.  Above  all, 
I  iliaii  then  be  able  to  continue  my  search  into  tnic  and  false 
knowledge;  as  in  this  world,  ?^o  also  in  that ;  and  1  shall  hnd  out 
who  is  wise,  and  who  pretends  to  be  wise,  and  is  not.  What 
would  not  a  man  give,  O  judges,  to  be  able  to  examine  the 
leader  of  the  great  "i'rojan  expedition ;  or  Odysseus  or  Sis>T>hus, 
or  numberless  others,  men  and  women  tool  Wliat  infinite 
delight  would  there  be  in  conversing  with  them  and  asking 
them  questions!  In  another  world  they  do  not  put  a  man 
to  ddth  for  asking  questions ;  assunxlly  not.  For  besides  being 
happier  in  that  worlil  than  in  thU,  they  will  be  immortal,  if  what 
is  said  is  true 

Wherefore,  O  judge*,  be  of  good  checf  about  death,  and  know 
ofAcjtrtainty.  tliatno  cvi.1  canhappcn  to  a  good  iiiao*  cither  in 
lifrj^r  ^ftrr  ffraHi^H<>  and  hi»  arc  not  neglected  by  the  gods;  nor 
has  my  own  approaching  end  happened  by  mere  chance.  Bui 
I  see  clearly  tliat  to  die  and  be  released  was  better  for  mc ;  and 
therefore  the  omcle  gave  no  sign.  For  which  rea:ion,  alfto,  I  am 
not  angry  with  my  condcmpcrs,  or  with  my  acctiscis ;  they  have 
done  mc  110  harm,  although  diey  did  not  mean  to  do  me  any  , 
good  ;  and  for  this  I  may  gently  blame  them,  ■ 

Still  1  Iiavc  a  favour  to  ask  of  ihcni.  Wlicn  my  sons  are 
grown  up,  I  would  ask  you,  O  my  friends,  to  punish  them; 
and  I  would  have  you  trouble  them,  as  I  have  troubled  you,  (f 
they  seem  to  care  about  riches,  or  anything,  more  than  about 
virtue ;  or  if  tliey  pretend  to  be  something  when  they  are  really— 
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nothing, — then  reprove  them,  as  I  have  reproved  you,  for  not 
caring  about  that  for  which  they  ought  to  care,  ajid  thinking 
that  they  are  something  when  they  are  really  nothing.  And  if 
(9  you  do  this,  I  and  my  sons  will  have  received  justice  at  your 
hands. 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways^— I  to 
di^and  you  to  IJve^   Which  is  better  God  only  knows. 


CRITO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tkk  Cnio  veemn  intended  to  exhibit  the  cliaracter  of  SocraLcs  in 
one  Itjfhl  only,  not  ad  the  phll03C^phcr,  MfiJlijig  a  divine  minion  and 
inistins  in  tXvs  vilT  oi  nc»4vn,  dir  rihply  ta  the  f^ocfl  citixca,  who 
hs^iig  been  UBJiuily  condemned  is~  willing  to  ^ivc  ut>  hi*  life  in* 
"TBcdicncc  to  the  laws  ot^  fff*^^^^ 

The  days  of  Socrates  are  dniwing  to  a  dose :  the  &t&l  ship  has  been 
»een  off  Suntuio,  ai;  He  it  informed  hy  his  aged  friend  and  contemporary 
Crito,  who  vitfiU  him  before  the  dawii  hcis  broken ;  be  hioitelf  has  been 
warned  in  a  dream  thai  on  the  third  day  he  mui^t  depart.  Time  js 
precious,  and  Crilo  ha*  come  early  in  order  to  Rain  hift  consent  lo 
a  plan  of  escape.  This  an  t>c  casUy  accomplished  by  his  friends,  who 
will  incur  no  danger  in  making;  the  attempt  to  save  him,  but  rnH  be 
divifrracevl  for  evt^r  if  ihcy  al^osv  him  lo  pcri^.  He  should  think  of  hi*  ^ 
duty  lo  liiu  eliildren,  and  not  play  into  tlie  hancU  of  Ki»  enemitft.  Money 
l«  already  provided  hy  Crilo  as  w^l  as  hy  Simmiu  and  oth«ra,  and 
will  have  no  difficult;  in    finding   friends  in  TheMily  And  other 

SocnUcA  is  flfroid  thut  Crito  is  but  prca^ng  upon  him  the  opinion* 
of  the  KOAny:  Vp'licrcan,  all  ha  life  long  he  hoa  folloH^J  ihv  dicuitcs 
of  reason  only  Aiid  the  opinion  of  the  one  wbe  or  ^kilJcd  num.  Tlicrc 
w»»  a  time  whc-n  CHjo  hiiuec-lf  had  allowed  liie  proifriely  of  this. 
And  altliougb  socne  one  wlU  say  'the  many  can  kill  uV  that  makes 
no  difference:  but  a  good  life.  In  other  woids,  a  just  and  bonc^uiable 
lire,  is  alone  to  be  %*alued,  AU  considerations  of  loss  of  reputation  or 
injury  ici  hi*  children  fhould  be  disnnissed:  the  only  question  is  whether  ^ 
he  would  be  njj;hi  m  attt^mfmng  to  escape.  Crito,  who  \^  a  disinterested 
person  not  having  the  fear  of  death  before  his  c>es,  &!iall  an^^er  this 
for  him.     Before  he  was  ccndemtted  they  had  often  held  di^uMioni, 
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J(  in  which  ihcy  agreed  thai  no  loan^  ^ould, 

fof  cvil^  or  bctfpv  the  right-  Arc  ihcjie  pjinciplei  lo  be  aiieriM  b^'Cdnibe 
the  circumatanccti  of  Socratett  arc  Altered?  Criio  admits  Um  tKcy 
rcnuui  tbc  aante*  Tlieu  b  bis  eacapr  coiuiAient  witli  the  DwUi^tcriuicc 
of  iKicm?    To  tltiA  Crito  is  unable  o;  unwilling  to  reply. 

Socrates  proceeds: — Suppose  the  Law&  of  Athens  to  cona:  moA 
Tcmonstraic  with  him:  ihey  uiU  wk  '\Miy  Jocji  he  »eek  to  ovijnuni 
tbemr  aii<L  if  he  rq>hei(,  't!ie>-  hive  injuied  hffn/  wUI  not  the  Uvs 
auiffwefr  *Ves.  t>ut  was  that  tlie  agreement -^  Has  he  any  ot^cctioo 
lo  make  to  them  which  would  justify  him  in  ovcrttiming  ibemf  Was 
be  not  broagbt  into  the  world  and  educated  by  their  help,  and  aic  they 
not  hie  par^ntf?  He  might  havi;  left  Athens  and  gone  wh^rc  be 
pleased,  but  he  has  lived  there  for  seventy  ycant  more  comtafidy 
than  any  other  cilucn/  TlniK  he  ha.s  clrariy  sliown  that  he  ad:t»«* 
led^d  tlie  ag;£(^m^ciii,  whidi  he  cannot  now  break  without  di&honoof 
to  lumHelf  and  danger  lo  hia  friend*.  Even  in  llie  course  of  ibe  DiaJ 
he  mieht  have  propoied  exile  a^  the  penally,  but  then  be  declared  thu 
he  prefened  death  to  exHe.  And  whiiher  will  he  direcl  b's  rootstepc^ 
In  any  well-ordertd  atate  \X\t  laws  will  consider  him  as  an  enccnj. 
PosBiHy  in  a  land  of  rtiismle  like  Thcwaly  he  may  Iv  wdcooked  «1 
firrt,  and  thn  iirjRrrrnly  narratiw  of  hii  ewapi'  rrpardp*!  by  the  inhft- 
bitantt  a«  an  amusing  tale.  But  if  he  oHendv  them  he  will  have 
learn  anotbt^r  sort  of  Irsson.  Will  he  continue  to  ^v«  Itctnrcf 
virtue?  That  would  hardly  be  deecnt.  And  bow  will  hi*  chUi 
be  the  gauncra  if  he  takc«  ibcm  Into  Thcssaly,  and  deprives  thcia  of 
Athenian  ciiJKcnship?  Or  if  he  1cavc:i  ihcm  behind,  docs  be  expcU 
that  dicy  will  be  better  Inken  cnie  of  I:>y  hi»  rriciidii  betuuite  lie  is  ia 
Tlicasaly?  Will  iiuL  true  frJ(;Dib»  con:  for  them  etjuully  wlK.'t|ier  tic 
Is  alive  or  dead  ? 

Finally,  they  exhort  him  to  ihinlc  of  JusijQc  first,  and  or  life 
cliildrcn  aftenvard*-  He  may  now  depart  ;n  peace  and  InnoceDi 
a  yuti'erer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil.  But  if  he  hreaics  ayttfrnentat^  aiul 
returns  evil  for  evil,  they  will  be  an^-  with  \\\m  whi^e  be  lives;  and 
their  brethren  the  Laws  of  tlie  world  below  will  receive  faim  aa  an 
enemy.  Such  is  the  mystic  voice  which  ia  always  lai 
his  ears. 
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That  Socrates  wa»  not  a  good  citijen  was  a  charge  nude 
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hint  during  his  lifctiinc,  which  has  been  often  repealed  (n  Uicr  ages. 
The  crimes  of  Alcibiadts,  Crltiof  and  Channiikti,  wha  had  bc^n  his 
pupllf,  were  sltll  recent  in  the  memory  of  ihc  now  restored  dcmocricy. 
The  ^t  tliat  he  h^K)  been  neutnl  in  the  death-struggle  of  Athene  was 
not  likely  to  condliaie  pojmlnr  good-wilL  Baio,  writfAg  probabty  In 
ihe  next  generation,  un<ltrruli«H  ihe  defence  of  hia  friend  and  ma»ler 
in  ihii  fraiticulir,  nol  lo  the  AUieniaa&  of  his  day,  but  to  posterity  ind 
tbc  world  ai  large. 

WTietlier  «ich  an  incident  ever  reilly  occurred  ai<  the  v^iit  of  Crito 
aiul  the  propos^il  of  e^capr  is  iinorriain  :  Plato  could  e^ftily  liave  invented 
£drmore  than  that  (FliAifth-.  37511);  and  m  the  wtecLion  of  CHio,  the  aged 
as  the  (Attest  person  to  make  the  proposal  to  Socrates^  w«  seem 
to  recognize  the  hand  crf  the  artist.  Whether  any  one  who  has  bceni 
subjected  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  an  unjiL<$t  judgment  is  ritrhi  inl 
fttt^mpring  to  ^rnpe,  U  a  ihrsift  ahnut  which  fc^nilil^rn^hl  di*ii^r^e.| 
SbeJlcy  (Pro*e  Work*,  p.  78)  is  of  opinion  lliai  Socrate*  ■  did  well  lo 
di«/  but  not  for  th?  *sophis[]caJ'  rensone  which  Plato  has  put  into 
hifi  njouih.  And  diero  would  lio  no  difficulty  in  argiiing  that  Socrates 
should  have  lived  afid  prctcrrcd  to  a  glorious  death  the  good  which 
he  might  atlH  be  able  to  pcrforgw  "^A  rbctoricinn  wouJd  have  had  inuch 
to  !tay  about  diat'  (50  C).  It  nay  be  cbttcr^-tJ  however  thai  Tlato 
'iwvex  inimdcd  tu  answer  the  queittiun  oC^ttJiiiStriviJUl  oiJy  to  eshlbil 
ibc  ideal  of  patient  virtce  which  reftisca  to  do  the  least  evil  la  ortlcf  10 
avoid  ibc  grc^tesit  ^nd  lo  ?ihow  \\i%  master  maintaining  tn  c!c;Lt1i  ihc 
Qpinionjt  wbich  he  had  professed  in  hi£  life.  Not  ■  tlw  wi>rld/  hut  die 
'one  wise  man,'  is  liuLI  the  paradox  of  Socntte»  in  bjs  last  houra.  Hg 
mull  be  guided  by  reason,  alUiough  her  conclustona  may  be  faial  10  hlaL 
1  ne  remarkabb  sentiment  that  the  wicked  can  do  neither  good  nor  e^l 
is  true,  if  taken  in  the  sense,  which  be  means,  of  moral  evil ;  in  his  own 
word«,  'thcY  cannot  make  a  mm  wise  or  foolidi/ 

This  little  dialogue  w  a  perfect  |>iecc  of  dialectic,  in  which  granting 
the  *  common  principle'  (49  D).  there  is  no  escaping  from  the  conclusion. 
The  pcr«)nificati(Mi  of  tiic  Layf,  ^^  ^A  ''^^  brethren  ch€  Lam  in  di» 
world  below,  is  one  of  the  nnhi^Mi  at^  j  bfrideat  figures  of  speech  wfcich 
occut  in  PUtj 
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persons  of  the  dialoque, 
Socrates.  Crito. 

Scene  :— The  Prison  of  Socntes. 

•ph.  Socrates,  Whv  have  you  come  at  this  hour,  Crito?  it  must 
3   be  quite  early? 

Crito.  Yes,  certainly, 

Soc.  What  is  the  exact  time  ? 

Cr.  The  dawn  is  breaking. 

Soc.  I  wonder  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  would  let  you  in. 

Cr.  He  knows  me^  because  I  often  come,  Socrates ;  moreover, 
I  have  done  him  a  kindness. 

Soc.  And  are  you  only  just  arrived? 

Cr,  No,  I  came  some  time  ago. 

Soc.  Then  why  did  you  sit  and  say  nothing,  instead  of  at  once 
awakening  me? 

Cr.  By  the  Gods,  Socrates,  I  would  rather  not  myseJf  have  ail 
this  sleeplessness  and  sorrow.  And  I  have  been  wondering  at 
your  peaceful  slumbers,  which  was  the  reason  why  I  did  not 
awaken  you,  because  I  wanted  you  to  be  out  of  pain.  T  have 
always  thought  you  of  a  happy  disposition ;  but  never  did  I  see 
anything  like  the  easy,  tranquil  manner  in  which  you  bear  this 
calami  ty» 

Soc.  Why,  Crito,  when  a  man  has  reached  my  age  he  ought 
not  to  be  repining  at  the  prospect  of  death. 

Cr.  And  yet  other  old  men  find  themselves  in  similar  mis- 
fortunes, and  age  does  not  prevent  them  from  repining. 
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Sec.  That  may  be.     But  you  have  not  told  me  why  you 
at  this  tariy  hour. 

Cr,  I  come  to  bring  you  a  message  which  ts  sad  and  piTiil 
not,  as  I  bclicvcr  to  yourself,  but  to  all  of  us  who  arc 
friends,  and  saddest  of  alt  to  mc. 

Sec.  What?  Has  the  ship  come  from  Delos,  oa  the  arrival 
which  I  am  to  die? 

Cr.  No,  the  ship  has  not  actually  arrived,  but  she  will  pn^ 
ably  be  htixr  lo-day,  as  persons  who  have  come  from  Simium 
tell  me  tlial  they  left  her  there;  and  therefore  io-mom>w,  So-, 
crates  ^ill  ^^  Ihc  last  day  of  your  life 

St>€,  Very  well,  Crito ;  if  such  ts  the  will  of  God,  I  am  willing ; 
but  my  belief  is  that  there  will  be  a  delay  of  a  day,  h 

Ck  Why  do  you  think  so?  fl 

Sec,  ]  will  tell  you.  I  am  to  die  on  the  day  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ship. 

Cr.  Yes;  tliat  is  wliat  the  authorities  ssty. 

Spc.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  ship  will  be  here  until 
morrow;   this  I  infer  from  a  vision  which  I  had  lant  night,  or 
rather  only  just  now«  when  you  fortunately  allowed  mc  to  sleep. 

Cr.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  vision? 

Soc,  Tlicre  came  to  rue  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  fair  and 
comely,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  who  called  to  mc  and  said : 
O  Socrates. 

'  The  thfrd  day  h&\ix  to  Phlhia  »halt  thou  ^'^ 

Cr.  What  a  Mngular  dream,  Sormtes! 

Sec,  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  (he  meaning.  Crito.  I  tliink, 

Cr.  Yes;  the  meaning  i*  only  too  clear.    But,  Oh!  my  l>e- 
lovrd  Socrates,  let  me  entreaf  yow  once  mfire  to  taW«»  my  jtdvicv 
and  escape.     Vat  if  you  die  I  shall  not  only  lose  a  friend  who  j 
ean  never  be  replaced^  but  there  it  another  evil:  people  who  do H 
not  know  ^'ou  and  me  will  believe  that  I  might  have  saved  yoo      ' 
if  I  had  been  willing  tn  give  money,  l>iil  that  1  did  not  care. 
Now,  can  there  be  a  worse  diegracc  than  this — that  1  should  be 
thought  to  value  money  more  than  tlie  life  of  a  friend?     For 
the  many  will  not  be  persuaded  that  I  wanted  you  to  eAcapCi^ 
and  that  you  refu&cd.  H 

Si^c,  But  why,  my  dear  Crito^  i^hould  wc  care  about  the  optnic^  ■ 
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r?    Good  men,  and  the/  arc  the  only  persons  who 
arc  vroTth  considering  will  think  of  these  tilings  truly  as  they 
roccurrcci. 

Cr.  But  you  ace,  Socrates,  tliat  the  opinion  of  the  many  must 
l-be  regarded,  for  what  is  now  hajjpening  sliows  that  they  com  do 
[^thc  greatest  evil  to  any  one  who  has  lost  their  good  opinion, 

So£.  I  only  wisit,  Crito.  that  they  could ;  for  then  they  could 

[also  do  the  greatest  good^  and  that  would  be  well.  But  in  reality 

I  they  can  do  leithcr;  for  tlicy  cannot  cither  make  a  man  wise 

or  make  him  foolish;  and  whatever  they  do  is  the  result  of 

Lchancc* 

Cr.  Well^  I  will  not  dispute  %vith  you ;  but  please  to  tell  nie, 

I  Socrates,  whether  you  are  not  acting  out  of  regard  to  me  and 

I  your  other  friends:  are  you  not  afraid  that  if  you  c^apc  from 

[prison  we  may  get  into  trouble  with  the  informers  for  having 

P^ftj^cn  you  away,  and  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 

property;   or  that  even  a  worse  evil   may  liappcn    to   us? 

[KoWj  if  this  is  your  fear,  be  at  case;  for  in  order  to  save  you, 

we  ought  surely  to  run  this,  or  even  a  greater  risk  ;  be  persuaded, 

(then,  and  do  as  I  say. 
Soe.  Ves^  Crito,  that  ia  one  festr  which  you  mention,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one. 
Cr.  Fear  not.     There  are  persons  who  at  no  great  cost  arc 
willing  to  save  >x>u  and  bring  you  out  of  prison  ;  and  us  for  the 
informers,  they  arc  far  from  being  exorbitant  in  their  demands ; 
you  may  obsen-c  that  a  little  money  will  satisfy^  them.      My 
means,  which  arc  certainly  aoiple,  arc  at  your  service,  and  if 
you  have  a  scruple  about  spending  all  mine,  here  are  strangers 
who  wilt  give  you  the  use  of  theirs;  and  one  of  them. Simmias 
the  Thcban,  has  brought  a  sum  of  money  for  this  very  purpose  ; 
Hand  Cebes  and  many  others  are  willing  to  spend  their  money 
too.     I  say  therefore,  do  not  on  that  account  hesitate  about 
making  your  escape,  and  do  not  say,  as  you  did  in  the  court, 
that  you  will  have  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  dc  with  your- 
self if  you  escape.     For  men  will   love  you  in  other  places  to 
which  you  may  go,  and  not  in  Athens  only  ;  there  arc  friends  oj 
mine  in  Thcssaly,  if  you  like  to  ^o  to  them,  who  will  value  and 
^protect  you,  and  no  Thessalian  will  give  you  any  trouble.    Nor 
Hcan  I  think  that  you  arc  justified,  Socrates,  in  betraying  >'Our 
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own  life  when  you  might  be  saved  ;  this  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  your  enemies  and  destroyers ;  and  furtber  I  should  eajr 
th;U  yoii  were  deserting  your  own  ci)itdrcii ;  for  you  mi{;ht  briniz 
them  up  and  educate  them ;  instead  of  which  you  go  away  and 
leave  them,  and  they  wit!  have  to  take  their  chance  \  and  if  they 
do  not  meet  with  the  wtwA  fate  of  oq>han»,  tliere  will  be  small 
thanks  to  you.  No  man  should  bring  children  into  the  worid 
who  ts  unwilling  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  their  nurture  and 
education.  But  you  ap|>car  to  be  choosing  the  easier  part,  not 
the  better  and  manlier,  which  would  rather  have  become  one 
who  professes  to  care  for  virtue  in  all  his  actions,  like  yourMif. 
And  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  not  only  of  you,  but  of  ua  who  are 
your  friends,  when  I  reflect  that  this  affair  of  yours  will  be  altri* 
buted  entirely  to  our  waiit_QLcouragc-  The  trial  need  never  have 
come  on.  or  might  have  been  managed  dilferently;  and  this  last 
act,  or  crowning  folly,  will  ^eem  to  have  occurred  through  our 
negligence  and  cowardice,  who  might  has^e  saved  you,  tf  we  had  K^ 
been  good  for  anyihlng,  as  you  might  have  saved  yourself,  for 
there  was  VK<i  difficulty  at  all.  Sec  now,  Socrates  how  sad  and 
dishonourable  are  the  consequences,  both  to  us  ^nd  you.  Make  itp 
your  mind  then,  or  r;ilhcr  have  your  mind  already  made  up^  for 
the  time  of  deliberation  t3  over,  and  there  is  onlyonc  thing  to  be 
done,  which  must  be  done  this  very  night,  and  if  we  delay  at 
all  will  be  no  longer  practicable  or  possible;  I  beseech  you  there-  ^ 
fore,  Socrates,  be  [lemuaded  by  me,  and  do  as  I  say.  ^ 

Soc.  Dear  Crito,  your  zeal  is  invaluable,  tf  a  right  one  ;  Ijut  if" 
wrong,  the  greater  the  zeal  the  greater  the  danger ;  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  consider  whether  I  shall  or  shall  not  do  as  you  sa) 
Foj- 1  am  and  always  have  been  one  of  tlios^iuiturcs  wlu*  - 
l^c  guided  by  reason,  wlmtevcr  tht  reasQa_max_be_\vtuch_ 
reflection  appears  lojiic  to  be  thc.hcsLi-and  now  that  this  for 
tunc  has  come  upon  me,  I  cannot  put  away  the  conclusion 
which    1   had  arrived:    the   principles   which   J    have   hitherld 
honoured  and  revered  I  still  honour,  and  unless  wc  can  at  once 
find  other  and  better  principles,  (  am  certain  not  to  agree  with 
you ;  no,  not  even  if  the  power  of  the  multitude  could  inflia 
many  more  imprison ments,  confiscations,  deaths,  frightening  ut 
like  children  with   hobgobhn   terrors.      But  what  will   be  thd 
fairest  way  of  considering  the  question  ?     Shall  I  return  to  youJ 
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rgumcat  about  tlic  opinions  of  men?  some  of  which  are  Ic 
be  rc^njcd,  and  others,  as  wc  were  saying,  arc  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Now  wtrrc  wc  right  in  maintaiTiing  this  bcforc  I  was 
condemned?  And  has  the  argument  which  was  once  good  now 
proved  to  be  talk  for  the  aaVc  of  talking ;— in  fact  an  amusement 
only,  and  altogether  vanity?  That  is  what  I  want  to  consider 
I  with  your  help,  Crito :  — whether,  under  my  prevent  circtim- 
stanccs,  the  argument  apjicars  to  be  in  any  way  different  or 
not ;  and  is  to  be  allowed  by  mc  or  disallowed.    That  argument, 

I  which,  as  1  believe,  is  maintained  by  many  who  assume  to  be 
authorities,  was  to  the  effect,  as  I  was  saying,  that  the  opiniotts 
of  some  men  are  to  be  n^rded,  and  of  other  mcR  not  to  be  re- 
garded. Now  you,  Crito,  arc  a  disinterested  person  who  are  not 
going  to  die  to-morrow — at  leasts  there  is  no  human  probability 
of  this,  and  you  are  therefore  not  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the 
circumstarcca  in  which  you  arc  placctl.  Tel!  me  then,  whether 
I  am  nghl  in  saying  that  some  opinion^  and  llie  opinion*  of 
some  men  only,  arc  to  be  valued,  and  that  other  opinions,  and 
the  opinions  of  other  men,  arc  not  to  be  valued.  I  ask  you 
_^  whether  I  was  rij^ht  in  maintaining  this? 
B      Cr.  Certainly. 

~       Sec,  The  good  arc  to  be  rcearded,  and  not  the  bad  ? 
Cr.  Yes 

S^c.  And  the  opinions  of  the  wise  are  good  and  the  optniQiB 
of  the  unMise  arc  evil? 
Cr.  Cenainly. 

Sqc.  And  what  was  said  about  another  matter?    Was  the  dis- 
ciple in  gymnastics  supposed  to  attend  to  the  praise  and  blame 
and  opinion  of  cvtr>-  man,  or  of  one  man  only— his  physician  or 
trainer,  whoever  tliat  wa**? 
Cr.  Of  one  man  only, 

Soc.  And  he  ouchl  to  fear  the  censure  and  welcome  the  pnise 
of  that  one  only,  and  not  of  the  many? 
Ct.  That  w  clear. 

Sec.  And  he  ought  to  act  and  train,  and  eat  and  drinic  in  the 
way  which  stems  good  to  his  single  master  who  has  undcmtand- 
ing,  rather  than  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  other  men  put 
together? 
Cr.  Tnie. 
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Soc.  And  if  he  disobc>-s  and  disregards  the  opinion  ind 
3pptx>va]  of  the  one,  and  regards  the  opinion  of  the  many  who 
have  no  unck-rslandinf;.  will  he  not  suffer  evil? 

Cr  Certainly  he  will. 

Sg€^  And  whiit  will  the  o'H  be  whither  tending  and  vrha: 
affecting,  in  the  disobedient  person? 

Cr.  Clearly,  affecting  the  body ;  ihat  is  what  is  desftroyed 
the  evil, 

Soc.  Very  good ;  and  \%  not  this  true,  Crilo,  of  other  chtiq^ 
which  wc  need  not  separately  enumerate?  In  que«tion5  of 
just  and  unjust,  fair  and  foul,  good  and  evil,  which  arc  the  sub- 
jects of  our  present  consultation,  ought  wc  to  follow  the  opinion 
of  the  many  and  to  fear  them  ;  or  the  opinion  of  the  one  man 
who  has  understanding?  ought  wc  not  lo  fear  and  reverence  him 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world:  and  if  we  desert  him  shall 
we  not  destroy  and  injure  that  principle  in  us  which  may  lie 
assumed  to  be  improved  by  justice  and  deteriorated  by  in- 
justice;— there  is  buch  a  principle? 

Cr.  Certainly  there  is,  Socratcs. 

Soc.  Take  a  parallel  instance :— if,  acting  under  Uie  advice 
of  men  who  have  no  understanding,  we  destroy  that  which  is 
improved  by  hcaltli  and  is  deteriorated  by  disease,  would  life 
be  worth  having?  And  that  which  has  been  destroyed  is— tbe 
body? 

Cr.  Yea. 

Sac.  Could  wc  live,  having  an  evil  and  corrupted  body? 

Cr.  Certainly  not. 

Siie.  And  will  life  he  worth  having,  if  that  higher  part  of  man 
be  drstroycd,  which  is  improved  hy  jujttirer  and  dctcrioi^tcd  by 
injustice?    Do  wc  suppose  that  principle,  whatever  it  may  be  hi 
msn,  which  has  to  do  tvith  justice  and  injustice,  lo  he  infeHor^V 
to  the  body  ? 

Cr   Certainly  not 

S^,  More  honoured,  then  ? 

Cr.  Far  more  honoured. 

Stfc.  Then,  my  friend,  wc_must_not  regard  what  the  many 
of  us:  but  what  he^  tlie  one_man  x^glias  undergtahdlng  oT 
and  unjust,  will  flav,and  what  the  tn^tk  tytllj<ay^^  And  th 
fore  you  begin  in  error  when  you  ndvi^e  that  we  should  n^aixl 
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the  opinion  of  the  man/  about  Just  and  unJLSt,  good  and  evil, 
honourable  and  dishonourablc^-^'WcH/  some  one  will  say,  'btrt 
the  many  cai  kill  w%' 

Cn  Vcs,  Socrates ;  that  ys\\\  dearly  be  the  answer 

S^.  That  is  rnic :  but  still  I  find  wiih  suiprisc  that  the  old 
AT^ment  is,  as  J  conceive,  unshaken  a?  ever.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  I  may  say  the  same  of  another  propo- 
sition—that not  life,  but  a  good  life,  is  to  be  diicfly  valued? 

6r,  Yes,  tbat  also  remains. 

:>€€.  And  a  good  life  is  equivalent  to  a  just  and  honourable 
one— that  holds  also? 

C'r.  Yes,  that  holds. 

Soc.  From  these  premisses  I  proceed  to  argue  the  question 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  try  and  escape  without  the 
consent  of  the  Athenians :  and  if  I  am  clcariy  right  in  ejtcaping, 
then  I  will  make  tlie  attempt ;  but  if  not,  1  will  abstain.  The 
other  con sidentt ions  which  you  mention,  of  money  and  loss  of 
character  and  the  duty  of  educating  one's  children,  arc,  I  fear,  only 
the  doctriaes  of  the -multitude,  who  would  be  ;l^  rea<iy*to  call 
people  to  life,  if  thery  were  ;il>lc  as  they  are  to  put  them  to  death 

md  with  as  little  reason.  But  now,  since  the  argument  has 
thus  far  prevailed,  the  only  question  which  remains  to  be  con* 
sidercd  is,  whether  we  sliall  do  rightly  cither  in  e*icaping  or  in 
suffering  others  to  aid  in  our  escape  and  paying  them  tn 
money  and  thanks,  or  whether  we  shall  not  do  rightly ;  and  if 
the  latter,  then  death  or  any  other  calamity  which  may  ensue 
on  my  remaining  here  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
^calculation. 

Ck  I  think  that  you  are  right*  Socrates;  how  then  shall  we 
proceed  ? 

Sec.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  together,  and  do  you  dthcr 

ate  me  if  yotj  c;in.  and  I  will  be  convinced :  or  else  cease,  my 

ix  friend,  from  repealing  to  me  that  I  ought  to  escape  against 
fthe  wishes  of  the  Athenians:   for  I  am  extremely  desirous  to 
be  |)ersuadcd  by  you,  but  not  gainst  my  own  better  jtidgmcnt. 
md  now  please  to  consider  my  first  position,  and  try  how  you 
\n  best  answer  mc. 
Cr.  I  will 
Scc^  Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  never  intenttnn;illy  to  do 
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wrong,  or  that  in  one  way  wc  ought  aiul  in  another 
ought  not  to  do  wrong,  or  \a  doing  wrong  always  cvH  and  ci«^ 
honoLimbIc,  a*  I  was  just  now  saying,  and  *s  has  b^cn  already 
acknowledged  by  ua?  Arc  all  our  former  admissions  whieli 
were  made  within  a  few  days  to  be  thrown  away^  And  have 
we,  at  cjur  age,  been  caiiievtly  discouising  widi  one  another  all 
our  life  long  only  lo  diMiavcr  tlMt  we  arc  no  better  tlian  chil- 
dren? Or,  in  spite  of  t1>c  opinion  of  die  many,  and  Ui  spite  Af 
con?tequ(nice:«  whether  better  or  worse,  shtiU  we  iniiist  on  the  tnit]i 
ofwliat  was  the:i  said,  that  injustice  \a  always  an  evil  ainl  dis-_ 
honour  to  him  who  uet»  unjustly  ?    Shall  wc  say  s3  or  not  ^ 

Cr  Yes. 

Sgc.  Then  wc  must  do  no  wrong? 

CV,  Certainly  xi<:A<> 

Soc.  Nor  when  injured  injure  in  return,  as  the  many  imagine; 
for  we  murct  Injure  no  one  at  all- 

€r.  Clearly  not. 

Soc.  Again,  Crito,  may  w^  c!o  evil  ? 

Cr.  Surely  not,  Socrates. 

So(^  And  what  of  doing  evil  in  return  for  evil,  which  is  thc^ 
morality  of  the  many— is  that  just  or  not? 

Cr.  Not  just. 

Soc.  For  doing  cvii  to  another  is  the  same  as  injuring  him? 

Cr.  Very  true, 

Stff.  Then  wc  ought  not  to  retaliate  or  render  evil  for  evil  to' 
any  one,  whatever  evil  wc  ma>'  have  suflTercd  from  him.  Bui 
I  would  have  you  consider,  Crito,  whether  you  really  mean  ^rtut 
you  arc  saying.  For  this  opinion  has  never  been  held,  and  never 
will  be  held,  by  any  considerable  number  of  persons ;  and  Utose 
who  arc  agreed  and  those  who  arc  not  agreed  upon  this  point 
have  no  common  ground,  and  can  only  despise  one  another 
when  they  sec  how  widely  Ihcy  differ.  TcII  me,  Ihcn^  whether 
you  agree  with  and  assent  to  ray  first  principle,  tlial  neither 
injury  nor  retaliation  nor  tt-arding  off  wl  by  cvtl  i«  ever  right. 
And  shall  that  be  the  preniis^  of  our  argument?  Or  do  you 
decline  and  dissent  from  this?  For  tlius  I  have  ever  thought, 
and  still  think:  but,  if  you  arc  of  another  opinion,  let  roe  bear 
what  you  have  to  say.  If,  how(^ver,  you  remain  of  the  fiamc 
mind  as  formerly,  1  wilt  proceed  lo  the  next  step. 
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H     Cr.  You  may  proceed,  for  I  luivc  not  changed  my  nimci. 

SiV.  Then  I  will  procci-d  ta  the  wcxl  step,  which  may  be  put 

Iin  the  form  of  a  qucatkjii : — Ought  4  man  to  do  what  he  admits 
to  be  right,  or  ought  he  to  bclr^y  the  right? 
Cr,  Mc  ought  to  do  what  he  thinks  right. 
Sfc.  But  if  this  Ls  Itue:,  wluit  ia  the  applicitllun?     In  It-uvin^ 
iothc  prison  ogaiinst  the  will  of  the  Athenians,  do  I  wrong  any? 
I  or  rather  do  I  not  wrong  those  whom  I  ought  least  to  wrong  ? 
I  Do  I  not  desert  the  pnnci|iIo  whidi  were  acknowlodgcd  by  u» 
[  to  be  just — what  do  you  say  ? 
I      Cr.  I  cannot  tell,  Socnitca ;  for  1  do  not  know. 

Sac,  Then  consider  the  matter  in  this  way :— Imapnc  that  I 

»ani  about  xo  play  truant  {you  may  call  ;3ie  proceeding  by  any 
name  which  you  like),  and  theJaws  and  the  govcmmcnc  come 
and  interro^tc  mc:  'Tell  us,  Socrates,"  ihcy  siy;  *whal  are 
you  about^  arc  you  going  by  an  act  of  yours  to  overturn  us-^ 
the  laws,  and  the  whole  state,  as  far  as  Ui  you  lies?     Do  you 
imagine  that  a  state  can  subsist  and  not   be   overthrown,  tn 
m   which  tlic  decisions  of  law  have  no  power,  but  arc  set  aside  and 
I  overthrown  by  mdividuain?*    VVJiat  will  be  our  answer,  Cnto, 
H  to  these  and  the  like  words?    Any  one,  and  especially  a  rheto- 
H  rictan,  will  have  a  good  (lesl  to  »ay  on  behalf  of  the  law  which 
y  requires  a  sentence  to  be  carried  out;— he  will  argiic  that  this 
law  .<houId  not  be  set  aside;   and  we  might  reply,  *  Vcs;  but 
the  state  has  injured  ua  and  given  an  unjust  sentence.'    Stippo^ 

I  J  say  that? 
Cn  Very  good,  Socrates, 
Set,  "And  was  that  our  agreement  with  you?'  the  law  would 
reply ;  'or  were  you  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  Ktale  ?'  And 
if  I  were  to  express  my  astonishment  at  their  words,  the  law 
would    probably  add:    *  Answer,  Socrates,  instead  of  opening 
your  c>'cs :  you  arc  in  the  habit  of  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions.    Tell  US  what  complaint  yod  have  to  make  against  us 
which  justices  you  in  attempting  to  destroy  us  and  the  state? 
In  t^c  firat  place  did  we  not  bring  you  into  existence?    Your 
father  married  your  mother  by  our  aid  and  bi^al  you.     Say 
■  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  urge  against  tho»c  of  us  who 
H  regulate  marriage  ?^   None,  I  should  reply,   *  Or  against  those  of 
Ku*  who  after  btrtli  regulate  the  nurture  and  education  of  children, 
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y\n  whicli   you  also  were  trained  ?     Were  not  the  Uwa,  whkh 

v'have  Ihe  dui^'e  of  education,  Hght  in  command ii^  your  father 

.vto  train  you  in  muntc  and  gj-mnantic?'    Right,  I  should  reply- 

^^  '  Well  then,  since  j*ou  were  brought  into  the  world  and  tiortured 

and   educated  by  us,  can  you  deny  in  the  fintt  place  that  you 

ur  child  anji  abup,  AS  ^'our  fathers  were  before  you?     Aod 


arc 
V  'f  thun  w  true  you  arc  not  on  equal  tcrm^wJthjis ;  nor  con  you 
Ihink  thM  you  have  a  right  to  do  to  u»  what  we  are  doing  to 
you.  Would  you  have  any  H^ht  to  stiike  or  revile  or  do  any 
other  Qvi\  to  your  father  or  yoi^r  master,  if  you  had  oac^  bccaiue 
yoti  have  been  struck  or  resiled  by  him,  or  received  5omc  othcra 
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evil  at  hi,H  handii? — you  wouM  not  «iy  this,'  And  because  wc3 
think  right  to  dcalro}^  you,  do  you  think  tliat  you  lave  any 
right  to  dentmy  u.h  In  return,  and  your  country  a»  far  as  In  you 
lies?  Will  yo^i,  0  profcs-sor  of  tnie  virtue,  pretend  lliM  you  arc 
ju^ltfiL-d  in  this?  Hiib  a  plLiluao|jhci  Hke  you  failed  to  discover 
^  that  our  country  U  more  to  be  viilued  and  higher  and  holier  Car 
than  mother  or  father  or  any  ancestor,  and  more  to  be  re^J 
garded  in  the  eyed  of  the  gods  ajid  uf  men  of  understanding 
also  to  be  soothed,  aad  gently  and  reverently  entreated  whi 
angr^',  even  more  tlian  a  father,  ^nd  If  nut  persuaded,  obeyed^ 
And  when  we  arc  punished  by  her,  whether  with  impHdonmcm 
or  stHpcs,  the  puni,shment  Is  to  be  endured  in  silence;  and  if 
she  lead  us  to  wounds  or  death  In  battle,  thither  we  follow  as  iqfl 
right;  neither  may  any  one  yield  or  retreat  or  Iciivc  his  raflCT  i 
but  whether  in  battle  or  in  a  court  cf  law,  or  in  any  other  place, 
he  must  do  what  his  city  and  his  country  order  him ;  or  he  mult 
change  their  view  of  what  is  just :  and  Jf  he  may  do  no  violence 
to  Ills  father  or  mother,  m^ich  less  may  be  do  violence  to 
conntry/  What  anavi'er  shall  wc  make  to  this,  Crito?  Do 
laws  speak  truly,  or  do  thc>~  not? 

Cr.  I  think  that  they  do. 

Sec.  Then  the  laws  will  say:  'Consider,  Socrates,  if  we  are 
speaking  tmly  that  in  your  present  attempt  you  arc  going  to  do 
us  an  injury.  For,  after  having  brought  you  into  the  world,  and 
nurtured  and  educated  you,  and  given  you  and  evcr>'  other 
citizen  a  share  in  every  good  which  we  h;id  to  give,  we  further 
proclaim  to  every  Athenian,  that  if  he  docs  not  like  us  when 
has  come  of  age  and  has  seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  mad< 
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Hour  acquaintance,  he  may  go  where  he  pJca^es  and  take  h\% 
H  ^cods  with  him  ;  and  none  of  us  lauH  will  forbid  liim  or  interfere 
H  M  ith  him.     Any  of  you  ivho  docs  rot  like  us  and  the  diy,  and 
B  M^ho  want.<  to  emigrate  to  -a  cotony  or  to  any  other  city,  may  go 
B  where  he  Hkcs,  and  lake  his  goods  with  him.   Hiit  he  who  has  ex 
B  periencc  of  the  manner  in  which  we  order  justice  and  adminigtci 
B  the  state,  and  still  remains,  has  entered  into  an  implitrd  contrac 
B  that  he  will  do  as  we  command  him.    And  he  who  disobeys  u: 
B  is,  as  we  maintain,  thrice  wrong ;  first,  because  in  disobeying  ua 
B  he   b  disobcyi«;;   his  parents;   secondly,   because   we  are  thel 
B  authors  of  his  education  ;  thirdly,  because  he  has  made  in  agree*' 

mcnt  with  us  that  he  will  duly  obe>'  our  command.<«:  and  hcj 
gi  neither  obeys  them  nor  convinces  us  that  our  commandfi  an 

unjust ;  and  we  do  not  rudely  impoM  them,  but  give  him  the 

I  alternative  of  obeying  or  convincing  us  ;— that  is  what  we  oifcr^ 
and  lie  does  neither.    These  arc  the  sort  of  accusations  to  which, 
as  we  were  saying,  you,  Socrates,  will  be  cxpased  if  you  accom- 
plish your  intentions ;  you^  above  all  other  Athenians^'   Suppose 
]  asl:,  why  is  this?  ihcy  will  justly  retort  upon  mc  that  I  above 
all  other  men   have  acknowledged   the  agreement.    'There   is 
clear  proof,'  they  will  say,  'Socrates,  tliat  we  and  the  cit)'  \i«rc 
not  displeasing  to  you.     Of  all  AEhenians  you  have  been  the 
most  constant  resident  in  the  city,  which,  as  you  ncv^  leave, 
you  may  be  supposed  to  love.     For  you  never  went  out  of  the 
B  city  cither  to  see  the  games,  except  once  when  you  went  to  the 
'  r<tthnm^,  or  to  any  other  place  unless  when  >"ou  were  on  mill- 
tar>'  scnicc  ;  nor  did  you  tmvcl  as  other  men  do.    Nor  had  you 
any  curio^ty  to  know  other  states  or  their  laws :  your  affections 
did   not  go   bo^ond  us   and  our  state;   wc  were  your  special 
favourites,  and  you  acquiesced  in  our  government  of  you;  and 
B  here  in  this  city  you  begat  your  children,  which  is  a  proof  of 
B  your  satisfaction.     Moreover,  you  might,  if  you  had  like<l,  have 
B  fixed  the  penalty  at  banishment  in  the  course  of  the  trial— the 
B  state  which  refuses  to  let  you  go  now  would  have  let  you  go 
B  then.     But  you  pretended  that  you  preferred   death  to  exile, 
B  and  that  you  were  not  grieved  at  death.     And  now  you  have 
B  forgotten  these  fine  sentiments,  and  pay  nn  respect  to  u*  the 
B  laws,  of  whom  you  arc  the  dcstmycr :  and  are  doinf;  what  only 
B  3  miserable  slave  would    do,  running  aw;iy  and    tummg  )'Our 
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back  upon  the  Compacts  and  ;igrevinenU  which  you  inad«  as  a 
citixon.  And  fint  of  aJI  answer  this  vcr^'  question  :  Arc  wc  nght 
in  saying  that  you  agreed  to  be  governed  according  to  iis  m 
deed,  and  not  in  word  only?  Ifl  that  tnic  or  not?*  How  shall 
WC  answer,  Crito?     Must  wc  i>ol  assent? 

Cr.  Tlicre  is  no  help,  Soctntcn, 

Sot.  Then  will  they  not  say:  ' Vou,  Socmtcf^arc  breaking  the 
co^'cnanta  and  Agreetnents  which  you  mndc  witli  us  at  your 
JciMjrc,  not  in  any  haste  or  under  any  oompuUnon  or  deception, 
but  having  had  6cverty  ycara  to  think  of  them,  during  wliichi 
time  yoii  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city,  if  we  were  noC  to 
your  mind,  or  if  our  covenants  appeared  to  you  to  be  un&ir- 
Vou  had  your  choice,  and  might  have  gone  cither  to  Lace- 
dacmon  or  Crete,  wliich  y-ou  often  praise  for  their  good  govern- 
ment, or  to  some  other  Hellenic  or  foreign  jtnte.  \\'Tierca3  you. £3 
above  ail  other  Athenian?),  seemed  to  be  so  fond  of  the  state, 
or,  in  other  vrorda,  of  m>  Iicr  Uwd  (for  who  would  like  a  state 
that  htts  no  law?*),  that  you  never  stirred  out  of  licr ;  the  halt, 
tlic  blind,  the  maimed  wcru  not  more  5tatioaar>'  in  her  thad 
you  were.  And  now  you  run  away  and  for»kc  yuur  agree- 
ments. Not  so,  Socrates,  if  you  will  take  our  advice;  do 
make  yourself  ridiculous  by  escaping  out  of  tJie  city. 

*For  just  consider,  if  you  tran^css  and  err  in  this  sort 
way,  w}iai  good  will  you  do  cither  to  youniclfor  to  your  fncndsi 
Thai  your  friends  will  be  driven   into  exile  and  deprived 
citizenship,  or  ^\'iU  lose  tlictr  property,  is  tolerably  certain ;  and 
you  yourself,  if  you  dy  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  citica,  aiE,  fof 
example,  Thebes  or  Mcgara,  both  of  which  arc  wcll-govcniod 
cities^   will   come   to  them  as  an  enemy,  Socratc*,  and   ihdr 
government  will  be  against  >'ou,  and  all  patriotic  cittfcns  will 
cast  an  evil  eye  upon  you  a?  a  5ubvertci  of  the  laws,  and  you 
will  confirm  m  the  mind:^  of  the  judges  the  justice  of  their  owo 
condemnation  of  you.     For  he  who  is  a  corruptor  of  the  laws  i 
more  than  likely  to  be  a  corruptor  of  the  young  and  foolish 
tion  of  mankind.   Will  you  then  ficc  from  well-ordered  cities 
virtuous  men?  and  is  existence  worth  having  on  ihe*ie  terms 
Or  will  you  go  to  them  without  shame,  and  talk  to  them,  So- 
crates ?    And  what  will  you  sny  to  them  ?     What  you  say  lient 
about  virtue  and  justice  and  institutions  and  laws  being  the  besfl 
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thii^  among  men  ?  WoulO  that  be  decent  of  you  P  Surely  MOt 
'  But  if  you  go  away  from  wcll-govcmcd  statt-s  to  Crito's  friends 
in  Thc-s*aly,  where  there  la  grciit  di&cirUL-r  anil  licence,  thc>"  will 
be  diarmcd  to  have  Ihc  talc  of  your  escape  from  prison,  set  off 
with  ludicrous  particulars  of  the  manner  In  which  you  were 
wrapped  in  a  goatskin  or  some  other  disj^iK-,  an<i  mctamop- 
phoscd  aft  the  fa^on  of  mnaways  Is — that  is  very  likely;  but 
will  there  be  no  oac  to  remind  you  that  in  your  old  age  you 
were  not  ashamed  to  vrcUtc  the  noost  sacred  laws  from  a  miHrr- 

»abic  desire  of  a  little  more  life?  Perhaps  not,  if  you  keep  than 
in  a  good  temper ;  but  if  they  arc  out  of  temper  you  will  hear 
many  degrading  things ;  >'oa  will  live,  but  how? — as  the  flatterer 
of  aU  men,  and  the  servant  of  all  men  ;  and  doing  what? — 
eating  and  drinking  in  Thcssaly,  having  gone  abroad  in  onlcr 
that  you  may  get  a  dinner.  And  where  will  be  your  fine  scnti- 
54  mcnts  about  justice  and  virtue  then  ?  Say  that  you  wish  to 
liii'e  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  that  y<nx  may  bring  Ihem  up 
and  educate  them — will  you  take  them  into  Thcssaly  and  dc- 
privc  them  of  Athenian  citiaren-ship?  Is  Ihnt  the  benefit  which 
ycu  would  confer  upon  them  ?  Or  are  you  under  the  impression 
that  the>'  will  be  better  cared  for  and  educated  here  if  you  are 
still  alive,  although  abscrnt  from  them  ;  far  tliat  your  friends 
will  take  circ  of  them  ?  l>fi  you  fancy  that  if  you  are  an  inha- 
bitant of  Thessaly  the>'  will  take  care  of  them,  and  if  y<m  arc  an 
inhabitant  of  the  other  world  that  they  will  not  take  care  of  them? 
Nay ;  but  if  ihcy  who  call  themselves  friends  arc  good  for  any- 
thing, lhe>'  surely  wilU 

*  Listen,  then.  Socrates,  to  us  who  have  brought  you  up. 
Think  not  of  life  and  children  first,  and  of  justice  afterwards, 
but  of  [iistice  first,  that  you  may  be  justified  before  the  princes 
of  the  world"  below.  For  neither  will  you  nor  any  that  belong 
to  you  be  happier  or  holier  or  justcr  in  this  life,  or  happier  in 
another,  if  you  do  as  Crito  bids.  Now  you  depart  in  inno- 1 
cencc,  a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil ;  a  victim,  not  of  the  laws' 
but  of  men.  Put  if  you  go  forth,  returning  evil  for  evil,  and 
injury  for  injury,  breaking  the  cwcnants  and  agreements  which 
you  have  made  with  \i%,  and  wronging  thow  whom  you  ought 
least  to  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  yourself,  your  friends,  your  country, 
and   us,  we  shall  be  angr)'  with  you  while   you  live,  and  our 
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brethren,  the  laws  in  the  world  below,  will  receive  you  as  an 
enemy ;  for  they  will  know  that  you  have  done  your  best  to 
destroy  us.    Listen,  then,  to  us  and  not  to  Crlto.* 

This  is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear  murmuring  in  my  ears, 
like  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears  of  the  mystic;  that  voice, 
I  say,  is  humming  in  my  ears,  and  prevents  me  from  hearing 
any  other.  And  I  know  that  anything  more  which  you  may 
say  will  be  vain>     Yet  speak,  if  you  have  anything  to  say. 

Cr.  1  have  nothing  to  say,  Socrates- 

Soc.  Leave  me  then  to  follow  whithersoever  God  leads. 
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an  interval  of  some  month-s  or  yt^rn,  and  at  Phlbs*  a  town  of 
^P^bpbnne^un,  the  tale  of  the  bsl  Uours  of  .SocrateH  i«  narrated  Id  Echc- 
Crate3  and  other  Phliasian*  by  Phaedo  the '  bdovedjjsc jpfa/  The  Dia- 
logue necessarily  lakrt  the  form  of  a  narmtive,  bcciuac  Socmies  has  to 
be  tlescnbcd  acting  as  tii?11  as  speaking.  The  minutest  particulars  of  the 
eveni  are  interesting  to  distant  friends,  aod  the  narrator  has  an  equal 
interest  in  them. 

Durtnj;  the  voyage  of  the  sacred  aUp  to  and  from  Delos,  which  has 
occupiet^   thirty   clay^,  the  exMitition  of  Socralefl    hoA   been  deferred, 
(Cp.  Xoii.  Mi^m.  IV,  8,  a.)     The  time  has  bewi  passed  by  him  in  con- 
ver^aiior  vhh  a  9fle<t  eompany  cf  discipW     Rut  now  the  holy*ea»on 
1%  flvcr,  ind  the  dKcipIc*  mc*?!  earlier  than  TiDual  in  onJ<rr  tlia!  they  may 
converse  vriA  Socmtcu  for  th«  lost  time.     Thoftc  who  were  present,  and 
tbote  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be  present,  ore  specially  nicn- 
tioned,     Thcnr  arc  Simniiftft  and  Cobea  (Crito.  45  B),  two  diicipleir^ 
of  Philolftus  whom  Socnitca  'by  lUs  cnchaniments  has  aitnclcd  from 
Thebes'  (Mem.  iiL  11.  17),  Criio  die  aged  friend,  the  attendant  ofi 
the  prifloa,  whc  h  as  f^oud  us  a  friend — thevc  take  port  in  ibe  conversa- 
lion.     Tlicre   Arc   present  also,  flamogcnc*.  ffom  w!iom    Xenopho&i 
derived  his  informaLion  about  the  trial   of  Socrates  (Mem.  iv.  tt,  4),] 
the  '  madmia'  ApoDodorus  (Symp.  173  JY),  Eucli<l  and  Tcrpeion  from 
Me^ra   (cp,   'jhttiei.  *ub  Jnit.),    Cicsippuft,    Antisthenes,    Men^xcnus. 
I  and  sonie  other  less*known  members  ot  ihc  Socntic  circle,  all  of  whom 
\%n  silem  atiditors.  ^.Amlifpua  and  P)ato_are  noted  as  absent.    Soovi 
the  wife  and  children  of  Socrates  arc  sent  away,  under  the  direction 
of  Crito;  he  himself  ha«  just  been  released  from  chains,  and  is  led  by 
thM  circtim stance  to  make  the  oatural  remark  that  'plc«isi3rc  foltova 
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pouiu'  (Obiicrvc  that^PlttO  \%  prcpftiin^  the  vAjr  for  his  <loctniie  o^ 
liic  ftlicinalloD  of  oj>(K>»itc«.)  "Aesop  vrould  hxrt  nprocntcd  them  in 
a  fabk  m  a  tvro*hcadcd  cteiliue  of  Uie  50(l^.'  Tbc  mcation  of  Acaofi 
reininclH  Celxf^  of  a  quevlion  uhJcli  hsid  been  »«kcd  by  Evi-nus  [ho  poet 
^cp.  ApoL  so  A):  ^Vhy  Socrates,  who  wan  not  a  poet,  while  in  prixm 
had  been  putting  A<'wp  into  verier — 'Bt^caiue  sevend  times  Id  his 
lire  he  ha<i  l^ren  wnrneil  in  ilreima  that  he  should  prAOlse  tnusic^  tnd 
a»  he  w«t  filioui  u>  die  And  ivaa'  not  certain  of  what  v^  meant, 
in^ie<3  10  follil  the  admcntiion  in  the  letter  Ju  well  a^  m  the  spiritr 
u'fittns;  wrae»  is  ^vell  as  bv  cultivaling  philoBophy.  Tcil  E^entis  this 
and  bid  him  follow  tnc  in  deaih/  'IVc  is  not  the  soit  of  num  to  do 
^at»  SocraK«/  *  Why,  is  he  not  a  pbilo«>pher?'  *  Yes.'  "Then  he 
wiJI  be  willing  to  die,  akhouj;h  he  will  not  Ukc  his  ovn  life,  for  that  ii 
IvclJ  not  to  be  right/ 

Cebcs  asks  vhy  men  say  lliat  suicide  is  noE  right,  If  tkatli  is  to  be 
accounted  a  good?  WclU  (i)  according  to  one  explanation^  bci 
man  is  a  prisoner,  and  is  Dot  allowed  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison' 
and  run  away— this  is  the  tnitb  in  a  'mystery/  Or  rather,  perhaps 
(a)  heeauAe  he  i*  not  hit  <^wn  property,  but  A  pOMession  of  the  godi, 
and  has  no  rijfht  to  mnk*?  away  with  (hat  which  does  not  beloD^  lo 
fafm.  But  why.  a«ks  C«be4,  if  he  is  a  povesiton  of  the  gods,  shonU 
h«  wish  to  die  and  \t^vt  then:?  for  he  la  under  their  protection;  uut 
flurcTy  he  cannot  lake  better  care  of  himteir  than  ilicy  take  of  him. 
SitnmJa^  cxploina  that  Ccbc$  ix  really  referring  to  Socmtcar  whom  ihcj 
think  too  unrmjvcd  at  the  prospect  of  teanng  the  godft  and  his  friemU, 
Socralcft  an^MCja  that  be  is  going  lo  otiier  gods  wl^  aie  wise  and  good, 
and  perhnpit  to  Ixitcr  fiicnd^;  ^id  he  profcs&e^  that  he  b  ready  lo 
defend  liiui^ir  against  ihe  charge  ofCcbes-  They  shall  be  hds  JtJdgcs, 
and  he  bape^  that  he  vi\\\  be  more  sucoessful  in  conv-incing  Item  ifaan 
he  had  t>«en  In  convincinj^  the  court. 

The  philosopher  dcsbcs  death — which  the  wicked  w^rld  will  insi: 
chat  lie  also  descr>'Gs:  and  perhaps  h«  does,  but  not  in  any  sense  wl 
the}-  are  capable  of  undcrsunding.  Enough  of  them:  d>e  real  quesdOD 
u,  What  is  tlie  nature  of  that  death  which  he  de^rcs?  Death  is  the 
separation  of  souJ  and  body^and  the  philosopher  desires  such  a  separft- 
tion.  He  would  like  lo  be  freed  from  the  dondnion  of  bodJJy  pEeasurdI 
and  of  the  tenses,  i^ich  are  always  j>eTturbing  his  meDtal  vhknL  H| 
wants  to  get  rid  of  eye?  and  ears,  and  with  the  lighc  of  Oie  mind  ooM 
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^BPVfW  ibe  light  of  iruth.    All  the  tvfls  BOd  impuritici  and  necessities 

■  of  oieD  come  Trom  Lhe  bod)'.  And  death  scpiraics  him  front  these 
H  evils,  whlcb  in  tlil^  life  he  cannoi  wliolij  caist  aside*  Why  then  should 
H  he  repine  when  ihc  hour  of  se^jarauon  srrivea?  Whjr,  if  JiC  i»  dead 
B  vhite  he  hvcs,  should  be  fear  that  other  death,  ihrouf^h  whidi  alone  he 
H  can  licholcl  wisJom  in  her  purity  ? 

H      Be»ide»,  the  philosopher  ha«  notions  of  good  find  evil  unlike  those 

H  of  other  men.     For  diey  are  courtgcDus  bec&uxe  they  are  afraid  of 

greater  dangers,  and  teniperate  because  tlicy  deaire  greater  pleaaures. 

I  But  he  disdains  this  baJancmg  of  pleasures  and  pains,  which  la  the  ex- 
clunge  of  commerce  and  not  of  virtue.  All  the  virtties,  including; 
wisdom,  are  re^^rded  by  him  only  as  purifications  of  the  soul.  And 
this  uus  the  n»anin(i  of  the  founders  of  the  mj^terles  when  ihey  »aid, 
'  Many  are  the  wand-beorcn  but  few  are  the iuyBtii:s/  lCp.Matt,ixiLt4: 

■  '  Many  arc  ^Icd,  but  few  arc  chosen/)  And  in  the  hope  that  he  is  one 
of  Uiesc  mystics  Socrates*  ia  now  dcfurting.  This  ishi^  answer  to  iho^e 
who  charge  him  witlj  iiidiffer#mce  ai  the  proipecl  of  leaving  tJie  goda 
arid  his  friends. 

H       Still,  X  r«ar  is  expressed  ihai  ilie  soul  upon  leavtDg  tho  body  may 

KvAAinh  away  lihc  tmokc  or  air-     Socraics  in  answer  itppeah  l)r«i  of  all 

H  to  the  old  Orphic  tradition  that  lhe  souln  of  the  dc;td  are  in  the  world 

below,  and  thai  the  living  come  from  thcnii     This  he  attempiA  to  found 

on  a  philoiopliicftl  a^sumptiom  thai  all  opposite^— e,  g.  lest,  g? caicr ; 

(wtsker,  strongei;  skeping,  waking;  life,  death— afe  gcneralctl  out  of 
each  other.  Nor  can  the  process  of  generatit>ti  be  only  a  passage  from 
living  to  dying,  for  then  aU  would  end  in  death.  The  perpeLual  sleeper 
(Endvmion]  would  be  no  longer  diitfLngubhed,  for  all  the  world  would 
'  »ink  in  rest.  'I  he  cijcle  ol  nature  is  not  comf^te  unless  the  living  come 
■from  the  dead  as  well  as  pass  to  them, 

'Hie   Platonic  dcctrinc   of  rrDiInigcence  is  then  adduced  as  a  con- 

firnnation  of  U;e  p^-cxtsience  of  the  «od.     Some  proofk  of  this  doctrine 

aio  demanded.    One  ptoof  git^en  is  the  xaine  as  that  of  the  Meno 

B(8i  foil],  and  is  derived  from  the  latent  knowledge  of  matfaenuuicsj 

which  may  be  elicited  from  an  unlearned    person  when  a  diagram  is 

presented  to  him.     Again,  there  is  a  power  of  association,  which  from 

seeing  Simmias  may  remember  Cebes,  or  from  seeing  a  picture  of  Stnt- 

Kfzuas  rnay  rememher  Simmias.    The  lyre  may  recall  the  player  of  the 

Hlyrc,  and  equal  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  may  be  associated  with  Hie 
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higher  ncliQH  of  absolute  equilily.  Hut  liere  obierve  Uttt  ouAvtsI 
equalities  &lt  sbori  of  the  conraption  or  aCi^oluie  tquaJi^  vntb  whjdi 
ibc]^  ftre  coiiaparvd,  and  u-^ich  is  the  measure  of  thcni.  Aitd  the  mcaiufe 
or  standard  must  be  prior  to  that  whicti  is  mcuured,  tJic  idea  of  cqoaft; 
pdor  10  Ihc  visibk  equals.  And  if  prior  to  Lhem,  tbcn  prior  also  1o 
;bc  perceptions  of  the  senses  which  recaU  ihem,  aud  ihcrcrore  ciiba 
fiven  before  birth  or  at  brrth>  Bat  all  men  have  not  this  knovIcOgc. 
nor  have  an>  wiihout  i  process  of  rcmJDiscence  \  wliicb  ts  a  proof  iiai 
it  b  not  innate  or  given  at  birth,  unless  indeed  it  vma  ipven  and  lakeo 
away  at  to  same  tn»uiit.  But  if  not  fpren  lo  men  tn  birth,  it  tnua 
ban:  been  f;iren  before  binh — tbia  ia  tlie  only  aUcnudve  wbich  remaau. 
And  if  we  had  tdca^  in  a  fomier  state,  then  our  souls  must  hate  exbled 
and  must  have  had  iniclllgcncc  in  a  fonncr  slate.  The  ]tfe-ei[istciigc_< 
the&oul  sianiis  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

It  in  objeeted  1>y  Simmbs  and  Cebrs  that  ihene  argi^m'^t*^  only 
a  former  and  not  a  future  exUience,  Soeratci  anvwers  thia  obf«c(ion 
by  recaDing  the  previous  argument,  in  wliich  lie  liad  sbovm  that 
Uviog  had  conic  from  the  dead.  Bui  the  ff^Ar  that  the  floul  at 
may  nnlsh  into  air  (especially  n  Llicre^^V  wind  blowbg  at  tbe  Uqk) 
has  iKtt  yet  been  charmed  a>iay.  He  proceeds:  When  wc  fear  that 
ihc  soul  will  voitith  awny,  let  u«  asJL  ovtsclvcs  ^bat  is  that  wti^ch  «« 
MippoEte  to  t>t!  liable  tu  din^ulution?  la  k  llie  vtm|>1e  or  the  compouod, 
the  undiangfing  or  the  changing,  ihe  Invisible  Idea  or  tJic  visible  ob)eci 
of  sensed  Clearly  the  latter  and  not  ibc  fonncr;  and  therefore  noc 
dke  soul,  which  in  her  own  pure  thought  is  unchangeable,  and  only 
when  using  the  rentes  descends  into  the  re^on  of  change  A, 
'  the  scul  commands,  tlie  body  serves:  in  this  re>pect  too  the  soul 
akin  lo  the  divine,  and  die  body  to  the  morlai.  And  i»  every 
of  view  the  soul  is  tbe  image  of  divinity  and  immonality,  and  tbe  bod; 
of  ibc  human  and  morisL  And  whereas  ilic  body  is  liable  to  apeedr 
diseolution,  the  ^til  is  ahnokt  if  not  qiutc  indissoluble.  (Cp.  Tim.  4 
Yet  even  the  lK>dy  may  be  preserved  for  agei  by  the  cmbalmcj'a 
how  much  more  the  tioul  rettirninj;  into  herself  on  her  way  to  the 
and  wise  God  J  She  has  been  practising'  death  all  Iwr  life  long, 
\%  now  Anally  released  from  the  errors  and  foQIea  and  passions  of  1 
and  for  ever  dwells  in  the  company  of  the  (rods.' 

But  the  soul  which  is  polluted  and  enffro«sed  by  tbe  corporeal, 
has  no  eye  except  tliai  of  the  senses,  and  la  wei|fh4^1  flown  hy  th^  b 
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^PpcIm,  cannoi  attiin  to  this  nbstrftaion-  In  her  frar  of  the  world 
IkIov  she  lingers  about ,  her  sepulchre,  at  ghostly  sppirition,  saturated 
with  Henite,  and  tlLerefore  vtaible.  At  length  entering  into  the  bo<V  of 
some  animd  of  a  nature  coD^enial  lo  her  former  life  of  leiisufiltt/  or 
vtolefiee,  she  takes  the  fonn  of  an  ass,  a  ^volf  or  a  kite.  And  of  these 
earthly  Kiuls  the  happier  are  thoae  who  have  practised  virtue  without 
philowphy;  ihoy  ar*.  allowed  ro  pass  mw  g'^nlle  nnd  social  natiirr«, 
Kuth  ;iK  hcfA  apd  anU.  (Cp,  Rep.  A19  C,  Mrno  100  A.)  IJnl  nnly  ihp 
philotoph^r  wKo  depart*  pure  it  pennilted  u>  enter  the  eompany  of 
the-  gods.  (Cp.  Ptiaedrus.  149-)  'VKm  '\a  th«  reason  uhy  heabiiaina  from 
Befihly  litfit«,  and  oot  from  lh«  f^-ar  of  lost  or  disgrace,  which  are  the 
Tnotives  of  o<hcr^  men,  He  loc  has  been  a  cajitivc,  and  the  « (Iling  agent 
of  hift  own  captivity.  Bui  philosophy  haa  spoken  u>  htm,  and  he  has 
he^rd  her  >ciicci  ihc  haa  gcnily  cnticaicd  him,  and  brought  him  out  of 
tliL'  *  oiify  cUy/  aiid  puiged  \v*-xy  the  uiisu  uf  puait^u  and  llie  illusionit 
of  K&9C  which  envelope  him;  his  &oul  baa  escaped  from  the  intlucuce 
of  pleacare«  and  pains,  which  are  Ukc  najls  fastening  her  to  the  t>ody> 
To  tJiat  pmon-hoQse  she  Mill  not  return ;  and  therefore  she  abstains 
from  bodily  |>]ca><urc:»^ — not  from  a  dciire  of  having  more  or  greater 
ones,  but  because  ^he  known  tliat  only  when  calm  and  free  from  the 
domiaioQ  of  the  body  can  she  behold  the  light  af  truth. 

Simmias  and  Cebes  remain  in  doubt;  but  they  are  unwDliiig  to  raite 
obJecLions  at  such  a  time.  Socratu  wonders  at  their  reluctance.  Let 
ihem  regard  luui  rather  aa  the  swan,  whcx  having  »ung  the  praises  of 
Apollo  all  his  life  long,  sings  at  his  death  more  lustJJy  than  ever.  iCp. 
60  D.)  Simmi;ts  acknowlcdgci  that  there  is  cowardice  in  not  probing 
truth  to  the  tx>ttom.  '  And  if  truth  divine  and  Inspired  is  not  to  be  had, 
th^n  let  a  mjji  t;tke  the  bewt  of  human  notions,  and  upon  tliis  frail 
bark  let  him  sail  through  life.'  He  piocecds  to  state  his  diflicidly: 
It  haa  h^ti  argued  that  rhe  soul  is  invisible  and  incorporeal,  anfl  ihero- 
fVire  immortnl,  and  prinr  to  ihp  h^dy-  llui  is  nni  ihi*  iviul  acknnwlcsjged 
to  be  a  harmony,  and  ha«  (nhc  not  the  «amc  rvlaiinn  to  t)]«  body,  ak 
th*  harmony — which  like  her  ia  invisible — has  to  tlie  lyre?     And  yet 

Bthe  harmony  dovn  not  ^unive  the  lyr«.  Cebe^  has  alio  an  objection^ 
which  like  Simmutt  he  cx|)rcaac?  hi  a  figure.  He  is  willing  to  admit 
tiiat  iIk  soul  is  more  lasting  tlian  ihc  body.      But  the  more  laiiting 

Bnattirc  of  Utc  aoul  docs  not  prove  her  iiDcnortallty ;    for  after  having 

■worn  out  many  bodies  in  a  single  life,  and  many  more  in  succe^ive 
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Unhs  and  ckatbs,  she  may  at  last  perish,  otj  as  Sociatt^  arierwardt 
retiices  ttue  objection^  the  very  act  of  birth  may  be  the  beginning  of  W 
death,  and  ber  last  body  may  survtvc  bcr,  jtul  Sf(  the  coat  of  an  oU 
veavcr  is  left  behind  hiui  ai^cr  be  is  dead,  although  a  man  is  ti»re 
laatiDg  than  htK  coal-  And  he  who  would  pro/e  ihe  inunortafity  of  the 
soul,  I7iu»t  prove  not  only  that  die  &ou]  outlives  one  or  many  bodies,  but 
iliat  a^lie  outlives  thorn  alK 

The  audience,  like  the  chorus  in  a  play,  for  a  moment  interpret  the 
fcrlinj^s  of  the  acton;  there  i«  a  temporary  deprestiou,  ftnd  tb«i  tlie 
emiutry  «  reftumwL  II  i*  a  melancholy  refltfclton  that  argumems,  IPce 
men,  are  apt  lo  b«  deceivers;  ind  those  u'ho  hat'e  b«cn  oft^n  deceivrd 
bvGOnto  distrufiiful  bcth  of  argvmenta  and  of  Iritnds*  But  thte  onfoe* 
tiioatc  experience  should  not  tnake  us  either  haters  of  men  or  hatefv  of 
argumcrnt^.  The  want  of  health  and  truth  xs,  not  in  the  argumcnl,  but 
in  ourselves.  Socrates,  ivho  U  about  to  die,  i»  xcnuble  of  his  own  we^- 
ncsa  \  he  de»iru  to  be  itupartial.  but  lie  caimot  help  feeling  thai  be  hn 
too  gical  an  iniciesl  In  the  truth  of  the  argument-  Ant)  therefore  be 
would  banc  his  frietids  examine  and  refute  him,  if  the)'  think  that  be 
iu  errQL^ 

j<^^  his  reque&t^immiiu  and  ^!acjl.rc|)eat  their  objection*.  They  ik) 
not  go  to  the  length  ol  denying  the  prc-exiitenc^  of  ideas.  £>inniii>  a 
of  opinion  that  the  &ou1  ia  a  harmony  of  the  body,  Dtit  the  adnibaiOQ 
of  the  prc-ctistencG  of  ideas,  and  therefore  of  the  sod,  is  at  variiDce 
with  this.  (Cp.  a  parallel  dilliaiUy  in  Theaei.  303, 304.)  For  a  hanikO<i)r 
is  an  effect,  wherein  the  soul  is  rot  an  cfl'ect,  but  a  cause;  a  barmoojr 
follows,  but  the  soul  le^dft  ;  a  hannony  Ailmils  of  degrees,  and  Ihe  sod 
has  no  degreeft.  Again,  upon  the  »up|)oa{iion  that  the  wnil  ts  a  bannoojr 
why  i&  one  soul  belter  iJmn  another?  Are  they  more  of  less  hanoofr- 
twd,  f>r  is  there  one  hannony  within  another?  But  die  soul  docs  i)rt 
admit  of  degrees,  and  cannot  therefore  be  more  or  less  harmonixed. 
Furtlwr.  t^ie  f^oul  is  often  engaged  in  lesisiing  the  affcctioiu  of  tlic  boilf, 
as  Homer  deicribes  Odysseus  'rebuking  his  heart/  Could  br  hate 
written  this  und«*r  ihe  idea  that  the  «otiI  i*  a  harmony  of  the  body' 
Niy  rather,  art  vjt-  not  contradicting;  Homer  and  oumelves  in  afBfmiif 
anydungofthe  sort? 

The  godiosK  Harmonia,  as  Socrates  playfully  toms  the  aigumiciil  of 
Simmia^j  has  been  happily  dibpo«ed  o\\  and  now  aa  answer  h^  lu  be 
friven  to  the  llicbnn  C;]tdmus.     Socrates  rrreapitulatca  the  augumeot  of 
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Ctbeii  which,  as  he  r?fnBr):s»  involves  the  vholc  qiwtioa  of  nAtural 
grou'lh  cr  du^tion ;  about  this  he  propones  lo  narrate  \\\%  Own  menud 
experience.  \V1ien  be  yry^s  }'Oun{[  he  ha<I  puulcd  hiouelfwith  fibysicfi: 
he  had  enquired  into  the  growth  and  decay  of  wiimals^  an<l  ihc  origin  of 
thought,  until  at  laa  he  began  to  doubt  ihc  »elf-e\ideni  fart  that  growth 
is  the  result  of  catlnf^  and  druikiDg,  and  ihen  be  arrived  at  the  conclufion 
thit  he  was  not  meant  for^uch  emtulncs.  Nor  was  he  le»s  pefptexcd 
vith  notions  of  compankon  and  niimbeT-  At  Bnti  he  had  imagined  biin> 
self  to  tnuferstand  diiferencec  of  greater  and  Ie»,  and  to  know  iliat  icn  is 
two  more  than  eight,  and  the  hke.  But  nov  those  very  notions  appeared 
lo  him  to  conCab  a  conLndiction.  For  how  cjin  one  be  divided  into 
tPK>?  Of  two  be  compounded  Into  one?  These  are  difficulties  which 
Socrates  cannot  answer.  Of  generation  and  drsimction  be  know* 
nothing.  Kut  he  has  a  confused  notion  of  another  method  in  which 
fnattpre  of  Ihin  tori  are  to  he  inveftltgntrd-  (Cp,  Rep.  re,  43s  D; 
vii.  633  A  ;  Char  170  foHO 

Then  he  hc&rd  come  one  reading  out  of  a  boolc  of  Anixiigora^,  that 
mind  )s  (he  cauie  of  all  iliiitg^,  And  lie  81M  to  hirr^ttelf :  If  mind  i«  the 
CAuac  of  all  ihingf;,  mind  must  dispose  them  all  for  l)ie  best.  The  new 
tdcbcr  will  »bow  me  thii '  *)rdcr  of  the  best '  in  man  and  ncihirc.  Hou- 
great  hid  been  his  hope?  and  hciw  great  his  di^appointmcni  \  For  be 
found  tfaitt  bi»  new  frienJ  wusi  miytlnng  t>ut  consistent  iit  liU  umt  of  mind 
as  a  cause,  and  that  he  soon  jntroduced  windg,  waters,  anJ  otlKr  eccen- 
tric notions.  (CpL  Ari£t.  Meiaph.  i.  4,  ^.)  tt  was  as  If  a  person  had 
fiaid  thai  Socrates  is  silting  here  because  iie  is  made  up  of  bones  and 
musdcft,  in&iead  of  telling  ibc  true  reason— that  he  is  here  because  the 
Aihenians  have  thought  good  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  he  haw 
tliought  good  to  await  bis  sentence.  Ha<l  hi«  bonea  and  muscles  been 
left  by  him  to  (heir  own  ideas  of  right,  they  aY>uld  long  ago  ha^'c  taken 
themselves  off.  Tut  surely  tlierc  h  a  great  confusion  of  the  cause  and 
condition  jn  all  ihis.  And  ihi*  confusion  also  leads  people  into  all  lorts 
of  erroneous  theories  abuut  the  position  and  motions  of  the  eaniL  None 
of  them  know  how  much  stronger  ihan  any  Atlas  ift  tlie  power  of  the 
best  But  this  'be^t'  \%  still  undlsccn'ered ;  and  In  enquiring  after  the 
cause,  we  can  only  hope  to  attain  the  second  besL 

Now  there  is  a  danger  in  the  coatcmphiion  of  the  nature  of  ihingt, 
as  there  is  a  danger  In  looking  at  die  sun  durirg  an  eclipse,  unless  the 
pireantion  is  lalc^it  of  looking  nnly  ai  t)ie  image  rcflcttt-d  in  ihr  uater, 
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or  in  a  flats.  (Cp,  Uwa.  897  D :  Rcp^  5'^  f^^)  '  1  *39  afraid/  sip  - 
RocTfltr*,  'that  I  miglit  iojufc  iHc  eye  of  iht  aoul  I  thought  ihai  1  hid 
belter  return  io  the  old  and  safe  mtlhod  of  idm.  Thoujdl  I  do  DM 
mean  to  aay  ihal  he  ubfi  contemplate*  nUtence  thmiiKli  ihc  mediutn  of 
i<le&«  sec«  c>iit>^  through  a  glass  darkly,  any  more  than  be  who  conLem* 
|>lalcn  flctuaJ  ufTecu/ 

ff  the  cxifttonce  of  Jdcw  it  irrarilcd  to  hiro,  Socrtrte*  ii  of  opinion  that 
lie  will  tlicn  hive  no  difSiculty  in  proving  the  immortAlity  of  tlic  icnii 
He  will  otili  fttk  (qi  a  Firthcr  ndmijaon^ — tKat  bcAulj'  ia  ihe  catiac  of 
Uie  bcauLifnl,  grc^iUicvt  die  cau^c  of  the  gt«ai,  ftmaUucM  of  tiic  &nud], 
and  10  on  of  otlicr  things.  This  16  a  isUe  SDd  tlmpk  aiwvcr,  vibkb 
esapew  Uie  conuadiciiona  of  greater  and  less  (greater  hy  tL-ason  of  ihal 
yrtich  tfi  smaller!),  of  ad^iiiion  and  suUraction,  uid  tlie  other  difTicuUks 
of  relation.  These  subtleties  he  U  for  leaving  to  vri«cr  heads  than  fail 
ovn ;  he  prefers  to  test  idca^  by  the  contiitency  of  ilie^r  consequcrKei, 
ajid,  if  asked  to  j^ive  an  account  of  them,  goe^  back  to  some  higher 
ideiA  or  ]i)-|K>ihesis  uhich  appears  to  him  to  be  ihe  best,  until  at  last  he 
ani\<es  at  a  restin^'place.  (Rep.  vL  510  foU.;  Phil  16  folL) 

The  doetriDc  of  ideas,  which  has  lon^  ago  rcc^i\cd  the  assent  t 
Socratic  circle,  is  now  aHinncd  by  ibc  Pblia^ian  auditor  lo  coaunand  1 
assent  of  any  man  of  sense.  'Hie  naxrativc  is  continued ;  Socntc*  it 
desirous  of  ex^JsuninK  ^<^^  oppONite  ideas  may  ap[>ear  to  coexist  but  da 
not  really  co-cxi?l  In  the  same  tiling  or  person.  For  example,  Siiambi 
may  be  said  to  have  greatness  aod  also  smaUnesj.  because  be  is  gitakr 
than  Socrates  and  leas  than  Fhaedo.  And  yet  Simmias  b  not  reil|r 
great  and  also  small  hut  only  when  compared  (o  Phacdo  and  Socrates 
I  u«e  ih*  illusiraiionn  says  Socrnies,  hecatme  I  want  10  nhow  yoo  not 
only  that  ideal  opposiies  exclude  one  another,  but  also  tbe  oppoakM  m 
*  U$-  I,  for  example,  liAving  the  attribute  of  anmllnest  rcnuin  «mal1,  mod 
cannot  become  grcai :  the  flmallness  vrhlch  is  ia  rac  drives  out  grcatMii- 

One  of  the  company  here  rcmj^rkcd  thai  this  w«  inconsiblcnt  with  l!bo 
old  aescrtion  thai  opposito  generated  opposltes.  But  that,  replica  Socntes, 
WHA  alBriicd,  not  of  oppotiite  idcAti  cither  in  uv  or  in  nature,  but  of  op- 
posiibn  in  die  concrete — not  of  life  and  death,  but  of  tm!i%i(hi;Us  liwt^^ 
uid  dying.    When  this  objection  has  been  removed,  Socraiof^  prococd^| 
Thta  doctrine  of  the  mutUAl  exclusion  of  oppo&ites  is  not  only  tna«  oT^ 
the  opposiies  themselves,  but  of  thin^  vL^hich  &rc  inseparable  from  thca< 
For  example,  cold  and  heal  are  opposed  ;  and  fire,  which  is  itucpu^^j 
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TroTT  heat,  caniiot  co-(^^«  vilh  cold,  or  bhow,  which  \%  infleporabUp' 
from  cold,  with  heat.  A^in,  die  numb^^r  thrrr  «xclti4f«  (he  numbat 
four,  bj^cauKC  lhrc«  k  an  odd  number  and  four  in  in  even  ntimbcr, 
and  th«  odd  is  0ppoB«d  lO  the  crcn.  Thu9  we  are  ftbic  to  proce«d 
ft  Mcp  beyond  'ihc  tofc  and  dmpkr  answer/  Wc  owjr  sajr,  not 
onlj^  chat  tlic  odd  cxckdea  the  even,  but  tbftt  the  iiuiuljcr  three,  whii^li 
participates  in  oddncsn,  cj^cludcs  ihc  even.  KwX  in  like  luanncr,  nol 
only  does  life  exclude  death,  but  the  kquI,  of  which  life  is  the  tn< 
stpambic  attrtbute,  aJso  exclude*  <leath.  AtkI  thai  of  wtiicli  liie  ii  the 
^ucparaUc  aitribuic  i%  b>*  the  foice  of  the  terms  imperhihaMe.  If 
the  odd  principle  wort  imperishable,  then  tlie  number  three  vould 
not  perish,  bwC  remove  on  the  approach  of  the  even  principle.  But 
the  immortAl  is  impfrishaWc ;  atid  therefore  the  soul  on  the  approath 
of  death  doc^  not  pemh  hut  removes. 

Thus  all  objection*  appear  to  be  &o&1lj  AtleQCfiL  And  now  the 
application  has  to  be  made ;  If  the  soul  is  immortal.  '  u-hat  manner 
of  persons  ought  we  to  \y^y  having  regard  nol  onlj  to  time  but  lo 
ctemitf.  For  death  is  not  the  end  of  all,  and  the  wicked  is  not 
rdeasetl  from  his  evil  by  death;  but  evcr>"  one  carrieft  with  him  inlo 
Ihe  world  below  that  which  he  i»  and  ttiai  which  he  becomett,  and 
that  only. 

For  after  dtaih  the  soul  i*  carried  away  to  judgment,  and  when  ahc 
\a&  recei\y^  lier  piinishmi^ni  returns  Eo  earth  in  the  course  of  agee- 
The  wiw  fioul  'v<  consrlou;  of  hrr  Ktiuation,  and  fnllnwii  the  Attendant 
uigel  who  guidoa  her  through  th«  windings  of  the  vorld  below;  but 
the  impure  w>td  wojiders  hither  and  fhiiher  without  a  guide^  and  la 
carried  at  last  to  her  ott-n  pUcc,  a»  the  pure  &oul  is  uLjo  ouried  away 
to  bera.  'In  order  thai  you  rnay  under^tAnd  this,  I  muei  first  dcacrlbe 
to  yoQ  ttic  nature  and  confoinaation  of  i3ie  carili/ 

Now  the  whole  eartb  is  a  globe  plnccd  in  the  centre  of  tlic  heai^ena, 
and  is  maintained  (here  by  tlie  perftctioTi  uf  balance-  Tliat  which 
we  call  the  earth  is  only  a  small  hollow,  of  which  there  are  many ;  but 
the  true  earth  is  above,  and  is  a  finer  and  subtler  clement,  and  is 
full  of  prcdous  stones  and  bright  colours,  of  which  the  stones  and 
colours  in  our  earth  arc  but  fragments  and  reflexions^  and  tiie  earth 
iuclf  is  corroded  and  crusted  over  just  as  the  shore  is  by  tlie  ses. 
And  if,  like  birds,  we  could  Hy  Eo  the  surface  of  d)e  air,  In  the  samt; 
manner  thut  fisben  come  to  the  top  of  the  aca,  ihen  wc  (hoold  behold 
the  true  earth  and  die  true  lieaven  and  the  true  star^.    ITiis  hca^'enly 
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eftrdi  is  or  divert  flours,  spaikling  with  jewels  briifhEcT  than  goM 
Aful  whiter  ihnn  any  anow,  ha\'tu^  flowers  &nd  fruits  innumCT^k. 
And  tjie  [ntiAbiiants  dw^H  some  on  riic  f^hofc  of  the  sea  of  air^  oihfi* 
m  'isUtg  of  th«  bWl,'  and  (hey  hold  corvcr«e  with  the  godv,  aod 
behold  the  mo,  moon  and  stin  as  they  imly  are,  and  iheSr  other 
blcMcdncTtt  is  of  a  piece  wiih  thi&. 

But  the  interior  of  the  earth  haa  other  and  deqwr  hollows,  and  one 
huge  chasm  or  opening  called  Tanarus,  into  which  atreams  of  fire  lod 
water  and  liquid  mud  arc  ever  flovvlug  \  of  ttcM  small  portions  fixkd 
Uicir  VA/  to  tlic  fiurfucc  an<l  form  scut  and  rivcis  aii<)  volcanoes 
There  is  a  perpetual  Inliajatloa  and  exhalation  of  the  atx  fifing  iod 
railing  as  ihe  %vatcrs  pasB  into  ihc  depths  of  the  eanli  and  return 
Bgain,  in  their  course  forming  lake:^  and  riven,  but  nerer  defending 
below  Ihe  centre  of  the  earth ;  for  a  precipice  vtopa  the  rii'era  on  boifa 
sides.  'I  hefie  xw-e-n  are  many  iiid  mighty,  and  there  are  four  principal 
ones,  Oceanua,  Acheron,  Pyriphlegethon,  and  Cocytus.  Oceanus  is  the 
river  which  encircles  the  earth ;  Achcroii  takes  an  opposite  direction, 
and  al^er  Howing  nndcr  Ihc  earth  through  desert  places  at  last  reaches 
the  Achemtian  lake,  and  ihis  is  the  river  at  which  the  drad  avrait  ifacir 
return  to  earth.  Pyriphle^ettion  t«  a  stream  of  fire,  which  co3s  round 
tlie  earth  aod  flows  into  the  depths  of  Tartarus.  The  fouttli  rit^r,  &»cy- 
toa,  is  that  which  is  called  by  Ihe  pools  the  Slyjrian  river,  and  falls  ioto 
and  forms  the  lake  Styi,  receiving  strange  powers  in  the  waicru-  This 
river,  too.  falU  into  Tartarus- 

The  dead  are  K\x%\  of  all  judged  according  to  their  deeds,  and  tlum 
who  arc  inciirahle  are  thnist  into  TarLarus,  from  which  they  nevd 
come  out.  Those  who  hnve  only  committed  venial  »in-4  are  Aril 
purified  of  ihem.  and  then  rewarded  for  the  good  which  they  hare 
done.  Those  who  have  coaimtttcd  crimen,  great  indeed,  but  not  uih 
pardonable,  are  ihnisi  inio  TarUnis,  but  arc  C4fit  forth  at  ilk«  end  of 
ibe  yc^r  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  and  borne  ihencc  to  the  Acherua£as 
take,  where  ibc)'  fttand  calling  upon  thcii  vialms  to  let  them  come  out 
of  ihe  (ivcts  into  ilic  lake-  Acid  if  ihc/  prevail,  then  they  ale  let  oat 
and  iter  suB'eringv  cease;  if  not,  tbey  Arc  borne  in  a  ceaseless  whifl 
along  the  rivers  of  Tartarus.  The  pure  souls  alw>  receive  their  reward, 
and  have  their  abode  m  ihe  upper  earth,  and  a  select  few  in  stiU  fah«r 
'  mansions.' 

Socraccf  is  not  prepared  to  insist  on  the  literal  accuracy  of  lbl«i 
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d^scripuon,  bm  he  U  confideni  ihai  something  of  the  kind  is  lJU€, 
Hf  ^o  has  sought  after  ihc  pleasures  of  knowiedge  and  rejected 
ihc  pira«urcs  of  the  body,  ha*;  reason  10  be  of  good  hoj^e  at  the 
approach  of  death;  wbofe  voice  is  already  heard  catlmg  to  htra,  and 
will  be  heard  calling  by  alJ  men. 

The  hour  hu  come  at  which  he  roust  drink  the  poixon,  and  not 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Mow  shall  ibey  hun-  him?  Thiit  is  a 
question  which  he  Kfuws  to  entertain,  for  they  are  not  bur>'incf  him» 
but  hi&  dead  iKvdy.  His  friend*  hud  once  been  mrettes  that  he  would 
remain,  and  Diey  shal]  now  be  sureties  thai  he  has  run  uvay.  Vet 
he  would  1101  die  without  ihc  customary  ceremonies  of  wasliing  an^l 
llmriflL  SwU  hft  ra^Vc  a  lihMion  <tf  ihc  pninon?  Tn  the  spirit  he 
will,  bill  ml  in  ihe  teltrr,  Onp  reqnent  h*  lUiert  in  the  v^rj"  aci  of 
dciih,  whtdi  h:is  lieeti  ^  puzzle  lo  afl^r  age*.  With  a  ?ort  of  irony 
ho  remembore  thai  a  tiinbg  religicius  duiy  ts  still  unfulitllcd^  just  as 
ftt>ovfi  (60  V.)  he  de«irefi  before  he  dcparla  to  composo  ft  fevr  verses  in 
order  to  ^a^ijsXy  a  !icmplc  about  a  drcaoi— unleiw,  indeed,  wc  suppose 
him  10  me*n,  thit  he  wu  now  restored  if>  hcahh,  and  naade  ihe 
cuxtomaiy  olTeilti^  to  Asdepius  in  token  of  liiit  recovery. 


I.  The  doctrine  of  ihc  immortality  of  the  sout  has*  Kunk  deep  Imo  the 
heart  of  the  bnmiu  race ;  anil  men  are  a^^t  to  rebel  against  any  exami- 
nation or  the  nature  of  their  belief.  They  do  not  like  10  acknowledge 
that  this-  a&  wdi  as  the  other  •eternal  ideas'  of  man,  has  a  history  in 
time,  which  may  be  traced  in  Greek  poetry  or  philosophy^  and  also  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Thry  convert  feeling  into  reasoninf^.  and 
throw  a  network  of  dialectics  o\«r  thai  which  is  really  a  deeply  rootetl 
jnAinct. '  Id  the  ^samc  temper  which  Soeratcr«  reproves  in  hinatelf  (9]  B) 
they  »rc  di«p04cd  to  ihink  that  even  bid  arguments  wfll  <lo  no  harm, 
for  they  will  die  wiih  them,  and  while  they  li^-c  they  will  gain  by  the 
delusion.  But  there  is  a  beiicr  and  higher  apirll  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Phacdo,  as  «-eU  as  from  Ihc  other  writings  of  Plato,  which  »ttya 
that  first  principles  should  be  most  constantly  revieiv-ecl  (Phaed.  107  B), 
and  that  the  highest  subjects  demand  of  us  ilie  greatest  accuracy 
(Rep.vj.504E). 

a.  Modem  philosophy  i^  perpleird  su  this  whole  question,  v^jch 
!s  sometimes  fairly  given  up  and  h:Lnded  over  lo  the  realm  of  fahh. 
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The  pcrplcxil^  shoulU  not  be  foTgt>li«n  bf  tu  vthtn  we  attempt  lo 
nibrotl  the  P>iac<3o  of  PIaio  io  ihc  TC<|uircmcnta  d  lofic  For  wtui 
fd9^  can  ««  form  of  ihc  sou]  irhvA  ic|>iTtLtcd  from  ihc  bodyi  Or 
bow  can  the  soul  be  tmitcJ  wiUt  the  boclj  &i)9  sttll  be  indc|icmlcQt? 
It  the  aoul  rdutcd  to  the  body  as  tlic  idc&l  to  the  re^  or  aa  the 
whole  to  ibc  partitf  or  as  Uic  mbject  lo  the  object,  or  u  the  cause  to 
the  effect,  or  as  ilie  end  to  Uie  means?  ShiU  we  Mjr  »iUi  Armotle, 
that  Lhc  sooj  is  the  entdcchj  or  form  of  an  or^nt£ed  bviDR  bod^^ 
or  unih  Plato,  that  slie  lia»  a  life  of  lier  o^n?  I»  ibe  Pythagorean 
image  of  the  harmony,  or  of  the  monad,  the  truer  expres^n  ?  It  the 
■oul  related  to  the  body  as  sig:ht  to  the  eye,  or  as  the  boatman  U>  his 
boat?  (AriiiU  de  Anim.  ii,  i,  ii,  11.)  And  id  another  stale  of  being  I 
t>ic  soul  to  l)c  conceived  of  as  vanishing  into  inHnit)-.  hajdly 
an  existence  whicli  fthc  can  call  her  own,  as  m  the  pantheistic  sy 
of  SpmoEa^  or  aft  an  individual  mforminj:  another  body  and  cnUfiag 
into  Dcw  rchlionft,  but  rctainin?  her  own  character^  (Cp*  Gotf:iai, 
6^4  B,  C.)  Or  is  tlie  oppnKition  of  soul  and  liody  a  mere  illusaon,  aai 
the  tnic  self  neither  soul  nor  body,  but  the  union  of  the  two  in  the '  I* 
which  i»  above  them }  And  is  death  the  assertion  of  thii;  individtnfier 
in  the  higrhrr  ndlnre^  nnd  tht?  falling  ^wny  into  nothinj^iccc  nf  the  lovcr^g 
Or  nre  we  vainly  attcmpiing  to  pa£«  the  boundiricfi  of  human  ihoa^lB 
The  body  and  the  void  seem  to  be  inseparable,  not  only  in  fact,  bal 
Ln  our  conceptions  of  ihcm;  and  anj  philosophy  which  too  clos^ 
tinitci  thenar  or  too  widely  aepanites  them,  ciUicr  in  thin  life  or  la 
another,  diKnirbn  the  balance  of  human  raiurc.  No  thinker  1«9  pev- 
fecily  adjusted  them,  or  been  cinirdy  ccnavtenl  with  liimstdf  in  de- 
scribing their  rcUiion  to  one  another.  Nor  can  ve  wonder  tliai  Fblo 
in  the  Infancy  of  human  thought  should  have  confused  mythology  od 
|>hi]Qtophy,  orlfave  mii^Liken  verbal  ar^^tiroents  for  real  ones. 

;j,  A^in,  bclievinj:  in  itic  immoriahty  of  the  *otil,  wc  most  ttQl  Mk  _ 
the  queaiion  of  Socrates/ what  is  dial  which  wc  suppose  to  be  inuEMHtalT 
Is  tt  t}ie  personal  and  individual  clement  in  U!^,  or  the  spmtul  and 
tmivcTBaJ  ^  Is  it  the  principle  of  knowledge  or  of  gocdncM,  or  the  nnaoa 
of  the  two  ?  1»  it  the  mere  force  of  life  which  is  determined  to  be,  or 
the  consciousness  of  self  which  cannot  be  got  nd  of^  or  the  fire  of  gtoam 
which  refuses  to  be  cxtin;^i5bed?  Or  is  there  a  hidden  being  ^^tkk 
is  allied  to  the  Author  of  all  exislcnce,  wIjo  \a  because  he  is  perfect, 
and  to  whom  ouridea:^  of  |>crfecTion  give  un  a  title  to  belong?   \Mui> 
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ever  Answer  ia  given  by  us  lo  ibew  quc>uon»,  thcr«  still  revnain*  the 
jiGCCattttj  of  allowing  the  pcnn,uicnc<:  of  evil,  if  not  for  ever,  at  anjp  | 
mtc  for  a  time,  in  order  iltal  ihc  irickcd  '  v^^y  not  baivc  too  good  \ 
a  bsirgain/     For  ibc    aoiiitiiUiiDii  of    evil    at  dcatb,   or    the    eiernnl 
duration  of  it,  sceni  to  involve  equal  diflicultlcs  In  Uv?  mord  govtmincnt 
of  the  nmvcrac.    Somcdmcs  wc  arc  led  by  our  feelings,  rather  ihan  l>y 
our  reason,  ro  think  of  ibc  good  and  wise  only  as  c^xitiing;  in  inoilicr 
life.    Why  should  the  mean,  ihc  weak,  the  idioi,  the  inront,  ibe  herd 
of  men  who  havi?  never  in  :iny  prq^r  acnsc  the  use  of  rea^n,  re- 
appear widi  liLinklnfi:  eyes  in  the  light  of  mother  vorld?     Bui  our 
second  ibougtt  is  ihai  the  hope  of  humanity  is  a  common  one,  and  J 
that  all  or  none  will  be  partakers  of  immortaliEy.    Reation  docs  not  allow 
UK  to  tuppose  that  wc  have  any  greater  claim»  than  others,  and  e:i- 
perlence   sometimes  reveals  to  us  unexpected  dasbes  of  the  higher 
nature  in  those  wljom  we  bad  despised,     Wiy  should  the  whk«d  I 
suffer  any  more  than  oureclvcsP  bad  we  been  placed  in  their  ctrcum*  - 
stances  should  wc  have  been  any  belicr  than  ibey  ?     The  worst  of  men 
are  objects  of  pity  ruther  ihui  of  sm^er  to  the  i>hibnthropi»t ;  must 
they  noi  be  equally  objects  of  pity  lo  divine  betie\'olence  ?    Even  more 
than  the  good  they  seem  to  have  need  of  another  life;  not  that  they 
mty  he  puniKhed,  hut  that  th<*y  may  hi*  oduraled.     Th^iiP  arr  somr  of 
the  reflection*  which  arise  tc  our  mindK  when  wc  aitempt  lo  aiirign 
any  form  to  our  conceptions  of  a  future  atjtc. 

■4*  Again,  Ideas  must  be  giiOL^n  through  something  ;  and  wc  arc  always 
prone  le  argue  about  the  soul  from  analogies  of  outward  things  wbidi 
may  scrrc  to  embody  our  thoughtsLj  but  are  also  partly  Jclunvc.  For 
wc  cuinot  rira^on  from  tlic  naluial  Co  ihc  3|iititual,  or  from  tlic  outuaid 
to  ibc  iuword-  Tlic  piogjc»  of  phy»Lo)u}pcal  w:iciiCL-,  viiliout  biittgiii^ 
tis  nearer  lo  the  great  secret,  haa  tended  lo  remove  some  erroneous 
notions  refecting  the  rebtions  of  body  and  mind,  and  \t\  Uii.K  wc  hate 
ihc  sd^'anU^e  of  the  ancieniis  Bui  no  one  imagines  thut  any  seed  of 
immortality  is  to  be  divoemcd  in  our  mortal  Irumcs*  Mo8t  i^coplc  have 
been  content  to  rest  their  belief  in  immorraliiy  on  liie  agreement  of  the 
more  enlightened  ptrC  of  mankind,  and  on  die  inseparable  connecijon 
of  such  a  doctrine  with  tlie  existence  of  a  God — also  in  a  less  degrtt  ^ 
on  the  impossibility  of  doubting  about  the  continued  existence  of  those 
whom  we  love  and  reverence  in  iliis  world.  And  after  all  has  been  said!,  - 
the  figure^  the  analogy,  the  aig:umeDt,  arc  fdl  to  be  only  approximatfions 
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m  different  forran  la  llic  oxprc««ioi)  af  the  common  ^^fnlimcni  of  die 
human  hearts 

5-  When  wc  tpwlc  of  Ujc  immorialiij-  of  ih*  goul,  we  inu»:  a^  rurther 
wliat  we  nicttn  by  Ui«  word  Immortality,  For  of  the  dimlion  ofa  Uving 
being  in  countless  ages  wc  cnn  form  no  conccptloo;  for  Ic4»  than  a 
ibrcv  yc^Js'  old  child  of  the  whole  of  tifc.  llie  nakc^  eye  mlghi  a*  veil 
try  lo  sec  ihc  fuiihe*l  star  in  Ihc  infinity  of  heaven.  Whether  time  ami 
Space  really  cxbl  when  we  take  avp'ay  the  liniiis  of  them  miy  be  doubted ; 
at  nny  rate  the  tlioughi  of  tlicm  when  unlimUed  U  so  overvhelixiin^ 
to  UH  ai  10  lose  all  Jistincmoss.  Phtlosophcra  have  spoken  of  them  ai 
forms  of  tlie  human  mind,  but  what  i&  the  mind  without  them  ^  As  then 
infinite  time,  or  an  cjcistcncc  out  of  limr,  vhich  are  the  only  possiUe 
cxpianatiofis  of  ctemai  duration,  arc  equally  inconcdvabie  to  us.  let  m 
Bubsiitutc  for  them  a  huTiclrcd  or  a  thousand  years  after  J^eath,  and  fi»k 
not  what  will  be  out  em|)1oymem  in  eternity,  but  what  will  happen  to  in 
in  that  defmite  portion  of  time ;  or  what  i»  now  happening-  to  tliose  who 
passed  out  of  life  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  Ago.  Do  we  EniaiEitie 
that  the  wicked  arc  suffering  lormenifi,  or  that  the  good  arc  unjoi^g  llie 
.  praises  of  God,  ilurinf;  a  period  lonjtcr  than  that  of  a  whole  life,  or  of 
ten  lives  of 'men?  Is  the  suffering  physical  or  mentd?  And  docs  the 
worship  of  God  consi&t  only  of  praiie.  or  of  many  forms  of  service? 
Who  are  the  wicked,  and  who  arc  the  good*  whom  we  venture  to  divxie 
by  a  hard  and  fast  line ;  and  in  which  of  the  t\t  o  classes  should  we 
place  oitnclvcs  and  otir  friend*  ?  May  wj^  not  ituflpeci  thai  we  ate 
making  difference*  of  kind,  because  we  are  unable  to  imagine  diflertttkoes 
of  degree  ?— pulling  th«  uhole  human  race  into  heaven  or  bell  for  the 
greater  coiivciiicnoe  of  logical  division?  Arc  we  not  at  ibc  some  dme 
detcrlbing  them  both  in  supcrlAiivcH,  only  that  we  may  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  rhetoric  ?  What  is  Ihdt  pain  which  docs  not  become  deadened 
after  a  thousand  yearti?  or  nhut  i»  ttir  nature  of  iliat  |>1eawre  oc  ba(^ 
pines^  which  neitrr  wcarica  by  nioiiotouy  ?  Earthly  plcoiiurex  and  pains 
arc  short  In  proportion  as  tliey  are  keen;  of  any  others  which  are 
equally  intense  and  lasting  we  have  no  cspcricncc,  and  can  fomi  no 
idea.  I'bc  words  or  figures  of  speech  which  wc  use  arc  not  comi&icai 
with  ihemsclvcs.  Yor  are  wc  not  imagining  Heaven  under  the  sJini* 
liEude  of  a  church,  and  Hell  as  a  prison,  or  perhaps  a  cnadhouse  or 
thamber  of  horrom?  And  yet  to  beings  contttiuted  as  we  are*  the 
monotony  of  singing  [isalms  would  be  as  great  an  infliction  as  the  nun 
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of  hdl,  and  nii^ht  be  even  pleasantly  inlcrrupLed  by  ibem.  Where  ure 
the  acliOQft  worthy  or  rewards  j^reater  ihin  Lho»e  which  are  conferred  on 
the  greftleat  bcnefictorH  of  mEiiikind  ?  Auti  w^erc  art;  ilie  crifne«  nhich 
according  lo  Plato's  mcfciful  reckoning,  more  merciful,  at  any  rate,  ihaD 
the  cicmal  damnation  of  BO-called  ChrUclaa  icachcn,  fcr  every  len  jcara 
in  this  life  deserve  a  hundred  of  piiniahmcm  id  the  life  to  oomc?  We 
should  be  r^acly  to  dio  of  pit>'  if  wc  couJd  sec  ibe  least  of  ihr  KLflcrinp* 
which  the  HTilerH  of  hifemos  and  PurgatoHos  have  aiuiliuled  to  the 
damned.  Yet  these  joys  and  terrors  seem  hardly  to  exercise  an  appre- 
ciable influrnci?  over  the  lives  of  men.  The  wicked  man  when  old  is 
rot,  as  PUirj  suppows  (Rcp-  S30  D,  E),  more  a^taird  by  ihr  Irrn^nt  nf 
nnoU^cr  world  ivhi?n  he  la  ne&rer  to  them,  nor  the  good  m  an  ee»tafty 
«t  the  joy;t  of  u'hich  be  U  Koon  to  be  the  partaker.  Age  numb*  the 
•ease  of  botli  worlds;  and  the  habit  of  life  is  stron^ebt  in  deadi.  Evon 
the  dying  mother  id  dnraming  of  her  lost  cKildren  as  tlicy  were  forty 
or  fifty  yc^s  before,  '  pattering  over  the  boards,*  not  of  rcanioix  with 
ihcin  in  another  Male  of  being.  Most  persons  when  die  laM  hour  c»mcx 
aie  resigned  to  itc  order  of  nainre  and  the  will  of  Gud.  I'hcy  ajc  uul 
tbinking  of  Dante'»  Inferno  or  Paradtso,  or  of  ihe  Pilgrim^s  Progress. 
Heaven  and  hell,  are  not  reAlities  to  dicm  but  words  or  ideas ;  the 
outward  Gymbols  of  some  great  mysiery,  iliey  hardly  know  what.  Kany 
noble  poems  and  pictures  have  beer  suggested  by  the  traditional  repte- 
aentations  of  ihem,  which  have  been  fixed  in  forms  of  an  and  can  do 
longer  he  altered.  Many  sermons  have  been  lilled  with  descnptionji 
of  celestial  or  infernal  mansions,  Ftut  hardly  e\'en  in  chiklhood  did  the 
thought  of  heaven  and  hell  supply  the  moEives  of  our  actions,  or  at  any 
lime  seriously  affect  the  substance  of  our  l>elief, 

6.  Another  life  must  be  described,  if  at  all  in  forms  of  thouR-ht  and 
not  of  scn^^.  To  draw  piduics  of  heaven  and  hell,  whether  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  or  any  other  adds  nothing;  to  our  real  knowlcdicct 
but  n^ay  perlmps  disguise  our  ignorance.  The  truest  conception  vblch 
wc  can  form  of  a  future  life  is  a  state  of  progress  or  education — a  pro- 
grcGS  from  evil  to  grocd,  from  ignorance  to  knovledge.  To  this  we  are 
led  by  the  analogy  of  the  present  life,  in  which  wi?  5.*^  diffWrrnr  raees 
snd  iMlion);  of  mrn,  and  diffcrem  men  and  women  nf  ihr  tinme  nation, 
at  various  stage*  of  dieir  existence ;  some  more  and  *omc  less  developed, 
and  all  of  diem  capable  of  improvement  under  fa%'Oi)rablc  cireumitances. 
There  are  pianiehmeme  too  of  children  when   they  are   growing   up 
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inllictcd  by  their  paiYnts,  or  elder  ofTcncters  Utipo^d  by  Uie  law  of  ibe  H 
land,  of  all  men  ai  aU  ilmcs  of  life  which  arc  atuchcd  l>y  ihc  laws  of  ~ 
nature  to  ihc  performance  of  certain  actions    All  ihcsj  punt&bmcatt 
arc  rcaUy  educaiioral ;  that  is  to  tay,  thc)'are  Dot  iiUcndoJ  to  reuliace 
on  ihe  offriKicrr  but  to  teach  him  a  Leuoiu    Alio  ihere  is  an  elemeot  of  fl 
chance  in  them,  which  iB  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  tlie  laws  of     ' 
nature.    There  is  evil  loo,  ihc  correlative  of  good  (Cp.  Lysis,  aao  E); 
not  always  punched  here,  as  gcod  is  not  always  rewirxled,  but  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  clrminiKhcd,  ;ind  the  clcn^cnt  of  chance  ctimloaud     ^ 

For  we  <lo  noL  argue  mert^ly  from  the  analogy  of  the  present  Male  of  " 
thi»  world  to  another,  but  from  the  analogy  of  a  probat>lG  future  to  which 
'we  are  tending.  The  greatest  chanj^s  of  which  we  luve  tiad  expcricaice 
aK  yet  arc  due  lo  oui  incrca&ing  knowledge  of  hiiitory  and  of  natun^ 
They  have  hccn  produced  by  a  few  minda  appearing  in  three  or  four 
fovouTcd  nations,  in  a  ccmp&raiivdy  short  period  of  lime.  May  we  be 
allowed  to  ima^nL'  iJic  mind*  of  men  everywhere  wcrkittg  together 
during  many  rtg«  for  ilie  cnmpletion  ftf  ftur  knowledge  ^  May  not 
ihe  increune  of  knowledge  iranfkfigute  ihe  worU?  Again,  lh«  majority 
of  xnaiikind  have  really  experienced  aome  moral  improx^emeint ;  aliUMl 
every  one  fe<:]8  that  he  hna  icndenciee  to  good,  and  ia  capable  of  be- 
coming belter.  And  theae  gerniD  of  good  arc  often  found  to  be 
developed  by  new  circumataoccv,  like  stunted  trees  ivhcn  iraitaplatned 
lo  liDDtlicf  soil.  The  dlflcrcnccv  between  the  lavigc  Aud  ihc  civilised 
miui,  or  between  the  civUiied  man  in  old  and  new  eourUiica,  rnay  be 
lodeAnltely  increased.  The  Ursi  difference  La  ilie  effect  of  a  few  thov-  , 
sand,  the  aecond  of  a  few  hundred  yaars.  We  congratulate  oofselvei  fl 
that  slavery  has  become  industry^  that  law  and  constitulvonal  go^'cm- 
mcnc  have  superseded  despotism  and  violence;  that  an  etlncol  religion 
has  taken  the  place  of  FeUdusm.  T}ierc  may  yet  come  a  tiine  when 
the  many  may  be  a&  well  olT  ai  the  few;  when  no  one  will  be  weighed 
down  by  exceKifive  toil;  nor  die  neceHftity  of  providing  for  the  body 
interfere  with  menial  improvement;  when  the  physical  frame  n^y  be 
strengthened  and  developed ;  and  the  religion  of  ail  men  be  a  reasoD- 
abJc  sen'icc. 

Nothing  therefore,  eilhei  id  the  present  stale  of  man  or  ui  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  iuture,  as  far  a«  we  can  eniertain  conjecture  of  iJion. 
would  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  God  governs  us  vindictively  in  this  voHd, 
and  dierefore  we  hive  no  frajtnn  id  infer  ihnt  hr  will  goi-crn  us  vrodie* 
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■  lively  in  &noibcr.  The  mic  argumcnl  from  analogy  is  ddI  ;  ^  This  life 
Bb  a  mixed  scale  of  ju&ticc  and  injustice,  of  great  wastCi  of  mdden 
Bcofiualiics,  of  dKproporticrnatc  punishments,  and  ihtrcforc  tbc  like  in- 
HconsisKncies,  ifrcgiilaritics,  mjusticcs.  arc  lo  be  cipcclcd  in  another;' 
■but '  this  life  1%  subject  to  Uw,  and  is  in  a  state  of  projmss.  and  there- 
fore law  and  projircs*  may  le  believed  tc  be  tlie  ffovenung  pfinciples  of 

-    anoiher.'     All  the  analogies  of  this  vorld  would  l>e  ogainM  unmeaning 

Ipiiniahnn^nts  inJlicied  a  hiindfed  or  a  thousand  years  ifier  an  offence 
hnd  bc-rn  <^ommtttcd.  Suffering  there  might  be  an  a  pnrl  of  rdii^Mlion,  ' 
but  not  bopclen  or  protracted;  ai  there  might  b?  a  retrogression  of 
individuals  or  of  bodies  of  men,  yet  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  a  pkn 
for  ihc  improvement  of  the  whole,  (Cp.  Laws,  x-  903-) 
7.  Hut  »oR)c  one  wiil  5;\y:  That  we  c&nnot  reason  from  the  accti  to 
the  xmnecn,  iind  that  vtc  Arc   creating  another  wofid  aflcr  tlie  Image  of 

■  tlus,  just  iu  njcn  in  former  ages  liavc  created  god»  in  their  own  Ukenets . 

■  And  tt'e,  like  ibe  compauiom  of  Socratea,  may  fed  uiM;ouraj{ed  at 
■iiearlng  our  favoudie   arguuiem  from  analogy'  thus  iummaril)'  disposed 

■  of.  Like  him,  too,  wt  may  adduce  other  arguments  in  which  be  seems 
■10  have  anticipated  us,  though  ho  e:i:prcsseE  them  in  different  lat^uage. 
BFor  ve  feci  that  the  toul  partakes  of  the  ideal  and  invisible:  and  can 
B  never  fall  into  ihe  error  of  confuting  the  external  circumstances  of  man 

■  ^ith  his  higher  self;  or  his  origin  with  hi«  nature;  or  of  imagining  that 

■  our  moral  Ideas  are  to  \x  aitribuled  only  to  cerebral  forces.  The  value 
H  of  a  human  itoti),  like  the  valuo  of  a  man'ft  life  to  hiiD^lff  is  inestimable, 
Hand  cannot  be  reckoned  in  earthly  or  material  chtngs.     That  a1o»o  has 

■  the  consciousnc^  of  imib  jnd  justice  and  love,  which  is  i!ie  consdoua- 

■  mess  of  God.    And  the  soul  becoming  more  conscious  of  these^  becomes 

■  more  conscious  of  her  own  immortaliiy. 

H  8.  The  last  ground  of  our  belief  in  immortality,  aii<l  the  stronseiU,  it 
H  Uje  (jcrfection  cf  the  divine  nature.     The  mL-re  fact  of  tiie  eiisccnc^  of 

■  God  does  not  fend  10  shoyn  (he  continued  existenee  of  man.  An  evU 
HCod  or  an  indifferent  God  might  have  had  the  powcf,  but  not  th«  vill, 

■  to  preserve  us.     Eic  might  hivo  regarded  us  is  fitted  to  minifter  to  hifl 

■  service  by  a  succession  of  cxistcnecs^— tike  t^te  animals,  without  attn- 

■  budng  to  each  soul  an  incomparable  value.  But  if  he  is  perfect^  he 
H  must  wiU  tliat  all  other  beings  should  p:Lrtikc  of  that  perfection  which 

■  be  himself  is-  lu  the  worda  of  llic  TLniacus,  i)c  ib  ^ood,  and  ihcrefore 
Bhc  desire:^  that  %U  othci  iJuiigs  should  be  as  hkc  himself  as  possible. 
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And  ttK  manner  in  which  be  accomplislK?  thifi  n  bf  pcnnittiag  crl, 
or  mhcT  (kf  rc«>  of  good,  whkh  are  oihennsc  called  evil.  For  ifl 
progrcM  is  good  rehlivclx  to  ihe  past,  and  yet  may  be  compomlMf 
evil  when  legardcd  in  die  li^lit  uf  die  fuiirrc.  Good  and  evil  arv  reh- 
tiTC  temu,  and  degrees  of  evil  are  merely  di«  ncgadre  aspect  of  de^tm 
of  goodn  or  the  absolute  goodneu  of  Wf  fiaiic  nature  we  can  fom 
no  conception ;  we  are  all  of  tts  in  process  of  traosttion  from  one  degree 
of  good  or  oil  10  anotber.  The  difficulties  which  are  urged  abou:  tbc 
origin  or  exisfcncc  of  evil  arc  mcic  ttialeciica]  puxalcs,  standing  in  tbe 
same  relatir^n  to  Christian  philosophy  as  the  puolcs  of  the  Cynd  and 
Megariona  lo  tl^e  pliiJoNophy  of  Plato,  They  arite  out  of  the  tendcaxy 
of  the  human  mind  (o  regard  good  and  evil  both  aft  rebnivc  and  abso- 
lute ;  just  a.4  the  riddles  about  motion  are  10  be  eiq^lalned  by  the  doubit 
ronrirpLion  of  spAce  or  m;iurr,  which  the  hnmftn  mind  has  the  power 
of  regarding  cither  3jq  continuouA  or  dificrele. 

In  vpcaldng  of  divine  perfection,  we  mean  to  fay  thai  Cod  is  j^ 
and  Uuo  and  loving,  the  author  of  order  and  not  of  diaorder,  of 
and  not  of  evil  Or  rather,  tliai  tie  ia  justice,  that  he  is  truth,  tltti  be 
love,  tliai  be  is  order,  thai  he  i«  the  very  progreu  of  which  we  weie 
speakings  and  th^t  wherever  dicie  qualidca  arc  prevent,  vlietbcr  in  tbe 
human  vou]  ur  in  the  gnler  of  uaLute,  there  is  God.  Wc  uiigtit  Mill  kc 
liiin  everywhere,  if  we  had  not  been  n)Uta}£cnly  seoklng  for  him  apart 
from  us,  inittead  of  Id  us  ;  auay  from  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of 
them.  And  we  become  united  to  him  not  by  in)-fitical  absorption, 
by  partaking,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ol  dial  truth 
Justice  and  love  which  he  lumsclf  is^ 

'I^Ua_tiieJ)cli?f  _in  the  immortality  of  the  *oul  rests  at  -kat 
belief  In  God.  If  tticre  ia  a  good  ajid  wise  God,  Uicn  there  is 
gress  of  mankind  towards  perfcLticn ;  and  if  there  h  no  proj 
men  towards  pcifeciion,  then  there  is  no  good  and  wi»e  God. 
cannot  suppOBc  thai  ilie  moral  govcroment  of  Gcrd  of  which  wc  see 
the  beginnings  in  the  world  and  in  ourselves  vrill  cea»c  when  we  pafis  out 
of  life. 

Q.  Tlieae  are  Kime  of  the  thoughts  which  pass  throi^h  our  n^oA 
when  reading  the  Pliaedo  of  Plato.  They  arc  not  wholly  the  same  as 
thase  which  h?  hai  ;ml  lilio  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Socrates.  'Ilie 
conception  of  laws  of  naiure,  wrhich  teemii  almod^t  bo  overvhchn  m, 
had  10  him  no  exklence;    hift  diiBcullie*  n-ere  in  the  tnind  :tscl^  the 
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BHCBWy  ^^  D&turc.  Either  the  Divine  beinf;  mu»t  be  recognised  in  th« 
Iflw«  t>r  nature,  or  he  must  be  excluded  from  human  life.  Hut  if  he 
cxtHti  in  the  Uv»  of  n&turCi  lie  equally  ciiai»  tn  thoK  mere  complex 
lawb  which  wc  wmctimcs  dislinguUh  ffom  ihcui, as  Uws  of  mint!;  and 
ilirou|jh  tlicae  H-e  tfccomc  con«dQa»i  uF  him,  und  luc  cnubkd  dimly  to 
see  him  complctinj^  in  other  worhls  vhai  tie  lia&  befi^jn  in  this. 

10.  Reluming  now  to  the  carhcr  stage  of  human  thought  uhich  \%  re- 
presented by  the  WTiitngfi  of  Plaio,  wc  6nd  that  many  of  th<?  same  ques- 
tions hive  already  ;inscn :  ihere  is  (he  «ame  tendency  to  miterialism ;  the 
same  inconsJAtenc)  in  die  application  of  the  idea  of  mind;  the  same  doubt 
whether  the  soul  is  to  be  rep:arded  ai  a  cause  or  as  an  effect ;  the  same 
falling  back  on  moral  convictions-  In  ihe  Pbaedo  the  totil  is  consdou* 
of  her  tlivinc  nature,  and  the  separation  from  the  body  which  has  been 
commenced  in  this  life  is  perfected  in  another.  Beginning  in  mys- 
tery, Socrates,  in  tlie  intemieilinte  part  cf  the  Dialoguet  attempts  to 
bring  the  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  Jife  into  connection  with  his  theory  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  iliis,  die  individual  »eem» 
to  disappear  in  a  more  (general  notion  of  the  sotd ;  the  contemplation 
of  ideas  '  under  \\\t  form  of  eternity'  lakes  the  place  of  ptiit  and  future 
stales  of  existence.  Hi!4  language  may  he  compared  to  that  of  some 
modem  philoaojJiers.  who  si*cak  of  eternity,  not  in  the  wnsc  of  pcr- 
p<*InaJ  duration  of  lime,  but  as  an  ever-pre«en:  quality  of  the  souL  Yet 
at  the  eondusion  of  the.  Dialogue,  having  '  arrived  at  the  end  of  ihc 
intvltecttaat  world' {Rep. ^vii.  533  B),  he  replaces  ihe  vciJ  of  mythology, 
«uid  describes  the  sou!  and  her  attendant  genius  in  the  Ungunge  of  the 
mysteries  or  of  a  di:iGip]e  of  Zoroaater.  Nor  can  we  fairly  demand  of 
Plato  a  consistency  which  is  wanting  among  ourselves,  who  acknow- 
ledge that  another  world  \%  beyond  the  range  of  hjmin  ihoughl,  and 
yet  are  always  seeking  to  represent  the  mansions  of  heaven  or  hell 
In  the  colours  of  the  painter,  or  in  the  descriptions  of  the  (loct  or 
rhetoric  Ian. 

I     II.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  ihc  soul  was  not  new  to  the 

■toeks  in  tlie  n^e  of  Socrates,  but,  like  the  unity  of  God,  had  a  foun- 

^ntjon  in  the  popular  l>elief.    The  old  Hornenc  notion  of  a  gibbering 

ghost  Hiding  away  to  Hades;  Or  of  a  few  illustrious  heroes  enjoying 

the  i*lcs  of  the  blest ;  cr  of  an  exisccnce  divided  between  the  two ;  or 

the  Hesiodic,  of  righteous  spirits,  who  become  guardian  angels, — had 

given  place  in  the  mysteries  and  the  Orphic  poets  to  repreteniationsj 

VOL,  f.  Be 
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pgtrtly  DLBCifit],  of  %  future  ftUle  of  r«wardt  and  ponUfaoKfliK.  (t«w8»  iz* 
870,)  The  reticence  of  the  Gf^elut  on  pubUc  oocftnons  snd  in  nome 
put  of  liKv  liLcrtfurc  fr^pecling  Uua  '  undeTgroand  *  rcUgroTi,  is  not  to 
be  utkcn  &■  ft  measure  <»r  ihc  dlffuHon  of  such  bclidk  If  Pcridc*  10 
the  funcrad  oration  i»  ^Icot  on  the  con^oUtions  of  Imroortalaty,  tbe 
pucl  PiiiOu  und  [bt-  lragciJiau«  on  tlic  otlic<  Wid  cofUUnil/  auutoe 
the  coviliiiu&d  irxisicmc  of  lIic  dcjxl  In  an  upper  or  luulcr  irorld. 
Dariui  and  Laius  arc  «till  alive;  Anii^one?  will  be  dear  to  her  breihrm 
ftfter  death;  the  vray  to  the  palace  of  Croocw  is  lound  br  those  vbo 
'have  ihricc  departed  from  evil."  The  uagcdy  of  the  Gred»  is  not 
*  rounded'  by  this  Jiic,  iHit  is  deeply  Ml  in  decrees  of  Exte  and  my»- 
tenouH  \vorkiTif:A  of  powers  beneath  the  canh.  In  the  caricMiirt  of 
ArUiophanes  there  is  also  a  witness  to  the  common  sentiment  The 
loiiiaR  and  Pythagorean  philosophies  arose,  and  some  new  demrtits 
were  added  to  the  popular  belief.  The  individual  must  find  an  rx' 
pres&bn  as  well  as  the  world-  Klthcr  titf  soqI  wav  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  form  of  a  magnet,  or  of  s  fiarticlo  of  5re,  or  of  light,  or  air*  or 
water;  or  of  a  number  or  of  «  hinnonj'  of  number ;  or  to  be  or  haw, 
like  the  itan,  a  (irinctple  of  motion  {Arist.de  AninL  i.  1.  3.3).  At  I 
Anajcii^OT^.  hardly  dieting uishiDfi;  between  life  and  mmdi  or  bctwcci 
naind  iLuiDan  and  divine,  attained  tbe  pure  abstracdon ;  at>d  Aps, 
like  ibc  other  abstractions  of  Greek  philosophy,  -tank  deep  into  the 
human  ini  ell  licence.  Tb^  oppoftitiori  nf  the  intr11ij[iblc  and  the  *co- 
i;ible,  and  of  f!o<I  to  the  wrirld,  f^upplicd  an  analogy  which  atrifled 
in  the  Kporaiion  of  coul  and  body.  If  ideas  were  aeparaUe  Oon 
phenomena,  mind  waa  altto  ftq>arab1c  from  matter;  if  the  ideaa  wvre 
etema-l,  the  mind  thaA  CL^nceivrd  tbcm  va«  eierri^  (00.  Av  the  ainly 
of  Cod  vas  more  diaimctly  acknowTcdged  the  conception  of  the  human 
soul  became  more  devdopcd.  The  succcMiionr  or  aJlemadon  of  bCe  and 
dcatli,  hiuJ  occurred  to  HeracleituBL.  The  Heaiit  rarmemdea  bad  Mam- 
bled  ujK»n  iIk-  modern  dtc&is,  that  'thouglit  and  bcln^  aie  the  bamc^* 
The  cattern  Ix-licf  in  tran»ioi^don  defined  the  sense  of  indivldualiiy 
and  somer  like  Empedockit,  fancied  iliat  the  blood  which  they  h; 
shed  In  another  state  of  being  vas  crying  a^^nst  Uiem,  nod  that  for' 
thirty  thousand  yean  they  were  to  be  '  fu^ihv*ca  and  vagabonds  upon 
tlie  eaiili.'  Tlie  ^Icsire  of  recognizing  a  lost  mother  or  love  or  friend  is 
Die  world  lielow  (Phaedo,  tiS)  is  a  natura]  fccJing  wlucb,  in  that  ^^  m 
well  as  in  every  odier,  has  ^ven  distinctness  ic  the  hope  of  ii 
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Nor  vrcfc  cihlcftl  con^Mcntions  wanting,  paitly  derived  from  tte  dc 
ICtUJty  of  piinmhin^  the  gr^altr  »ort  of  criminal«,  whom  no  avenging 
power  of  ihift  woiW  could  reach.  The  voice  of  conscicDCC,  loo,  was 
heard  remtDding  the  good  mio  that  Jie  was  oot  aJiogethcr  innocenin 
(Bep^UsSOu)  To  Ihe^  indislmci  longings  and  fean  an  expreMion 
u-as  given  in  the  mysteries  And  Orphic  pods:  &  'heap  of  books' 
(Rep.  ii>  364  K)>  pa^^ing  umler  the  nAinet  of  MuKaeus  and  Orphcta 
in  PlaLo'«  itmc,  were  tilled  vnxh  notions  of  an  uiulcr  world. 

13.  Yet  probably  the  belief  in  ihc  individuality  of  the  &cul  ftffer  death 
had  but  a  feeble  hold  00  ihe  Greek  mind.  Like  ihc  penonaiity  of 
God,  the  personality  of  man  in  a  future  slate  was  not  tLseparably 
Ixjuiid  up  «ith  the  realiiy  of  hb  exbrtence.  For  the  distinction  b^tweeD 
the  personal  and  impersonal,  and  al^  between  the  divine  and  human, 
vas  far  le«s  marked  to  the  Urcck  than  to  ourtclvTs.  And  as  Plato 
readUy  passes  from  the  notion  of  the  ^w^  to  that  of  God,  he  also 
pomes  ahnost  impcrqcplibly  to  himself  and  hiv  rtader  from  the  future 
lile  of  the  individual  sou!  tn  the  eternal  being  nf  iht  abnoluie  s;o«). 
There  has  be«n  a  clearer  siatenient  and  a  clearvr  dtrnial  of  fhe  belief 
{a  modern  timoa  than  ie  found  in  early  Creek  philoaophy,  «nd  ]wnc9 
(he  companLtivc  silence  on  the  whok  subject  which  in  often  remarked 
m  Ancient  writers,  and  puucukriy  in  Arisloilc.  For  Plato  and  Aristotle 
■jc  not  futthcr  removed  in  their  leaching  About  the  immottolity  of  the 
aoul  (hail  iliey  are  in  ibeir  theory  of  knowledge,  ^ 

13.  Tliat  in  an  age  when  lugic  was  bcgiufilng  to  mould  human 
thought,  Plato  should  have  ca^t  his  belief  in  immortaliiy  i;ito  a  logical 
fonn,  Ss  not  surprising.  And  when  we  consider  how  much  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  was  also  one  ofworda^  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
fiflve  tollen  into  verbal  ^tliacies :  early  logic  is  alwa}'s  mistaking  tiie 
tnilh  of  the  form  for  the  inith  of  the  matter.  Qt  b  easy  to  sec  that  \ 
Ihe  alternation  of  opposiiea  Is  not  the  same  as  the  gencralion  of  ihcni 
out  of  each  other;  and  that  the  feneration  of  them  out  of  each  other^ 
which  is  the  Itrei  argument  in  the  I'haedo,  is  at  variance  witli  their 
mutual  exclusion  of  each  other,  whether  in  themselves  or  tn  ua,  ulilch 
U  the  lafC  ^or  even  if  v/e  admit  Ihe  distinction  ul^cb  he  draws  at  ' 
p.  103,  between  the  oppo9>Lie,H  and  the  tlilnfis  which  have  Uie  oppoaitca, 
Still  individuals  fall  under  the  latter  class ;  and  we  have  to  pass  out  of 
the  region  of  human  hopes  and  fears  to  a  conception  of  an  abstract 
ftoul  which  lA  ttu^  impcEsonaiion  of  tbc  ideas.     Such  a  concejHion,  which 
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la  Pluto  tumscir  v^  bvl  }ialf  cKprciitcdf  U  unmeaning  to  U9,  and  rcUtive 
onl^  lo  ;i  ^aniculai  ^^u^c  in  tlie  luniurv  uf  tliou^ht.  Tlw  docuiiK  of 
rcnuDLGccncc  is  also  a  frdgmcnL  of  a  former  worlcj,  vvlitch  to^  no  pUct 
in  the  philosopliy  of  modem  times,  fiui  Plito  had  tbc  wonders  of 
p3)rdio1of:y  ju<n  opening  10  him,  and  he  had  not  ibc  cr]q>1anaiiofi  of 
them  which  is  i^iipplicd  by  the  analysis  of  kn^age  and  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  question, '  Whence  come  our  abMnict  idkfts?' 
he  could  only  answer  by  an  imag:inary  hypoilie»ia.  Nor  ia  it  difficult 
to  see  that  his  crowning;  arf^mcnt  is  purely  veib&l,  and  ia  but  the 
expression  of  an  instinctive  confidence  put  into  a  logical  form: — 'The 
soul  is  immortal  bcc;iusc  it  contains  a  principle  of  nnpcHshabkiKss-* 
Nor  does  he  himself  seem  at  all  to  be  aware  that  nothing  is  added 
to  human  knowledge  by  his  'safe  and  Jtimple  anawer/  that  beiuiy 
is  the  cause  of  the  be-auttful ;  and  diaE  be  is  merely  reasserting 
the  Elealic  being  'divided  by  the  Pythagorean  numbers."  agunst  tbed 
Hcraclcilcan  doctrine  of  perpetual  generation.  l*hc  answer  to  ibfiJ 
'\yfry  serious  question"  of  gcnemtion  and  dcsiruction  k  really  the] 
dental  of  them.  For  ihift  he  wf^iiUt  KulviCitute.  ait  m  the  Republic*  a 
system  or  ideas,  tested,  not  by  experience,  but  by  ihetr  eonsequenccsj 
and  not  (.^xplmned  by  actual  causes,  but  by  a  higher,  that  it, 
general  notion— consistency  iwith  themselves  is  all  that  U  required 
them,      [Rep.  vi,  5T0  foil,  and  Ph;iedo,  lOt  foil-) 

14.  To  deal  fairly  vricli  such  arguments,  they  alioold  be 
OS  far  as  [lovMblc  int4>  their  modem  cquivalcntft.  Mf  the  ideas  ofl 
men  »re  eternal,  thdr  nouls  are  eierual,  aiiJ  if  ncH  ibc  ideas,  thea  ool 
the  BOtila,'  Such  an  argument  stands  nearly  in  tJie  same  rcUtton  W 
Plato  and  his  a^,  as  ihe  ar^mcrtt  from  the  e^cistencc  of  God  to 
immonality  among  ourselves.  *  If  God  eatjgts,  then  ilic  soul  exisO 
after  death;  and  if  there  is  no  God,  there  is^no  existenceof  the  soul 
after  dcaih/  For  the  ideas  arc  to  his  mind  the  reality,  the  tniih,  the  prin- 
ciple of  jicrmanence.  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and  order  iti  the  world. 
When  Simroias  and  Cebes  say  that  they  arc  more  strongly  persuaded 
of  the  existence  of  ideas  than  ihey  arc  of  the  immortality  of  the  sod, 
they  rcprcscm  fairly  enough  the  order  of  thought  in  Gtcck  phHosofihT, 
And  wc  might  say  in  the  same  way  that  we  art  more  certain  of  the 
existence  of  God  than  we  iire  of  tlie  immonality  of  the  souL  an<l  arc 
led  by  tlie  l>elief  in  the  one  to  a  belief  in  the  other  The  pamfleL 
as  Socrates  would  say.  is  not   perfect,  but  agrees  in  as  far  as  the 
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mind  in  either  case  is  regardedj  ss  dci>cn(leni  on  Kiinething  above 
and  beyond  herself.  The  analogy  may  even  be  pressed  a  Biep  further : 
'We  ajc  more  tenain  of  our  ideas  of  iruth  and  right  than  we  are 
of  ihe  existence  of  God,  and  arc  led  on  in  the  order  of  thought  from 
one  to  the  other.*  Or  more  correctly:  'Theexislence  of  right  ;lii<]  trulh 
i«  the  cxiatcnce  of  God,  and  can  nerer  for  a  moment  be  separated 
from  Him." 

15.  The  main  aigiiment  of  the  Phacdo  is  derived  from  the  eiistente 
of  eternal  ideas  of  which  ihc  soul  is  a  partaker:  the  other  argument  of 
the  alternation  of  o[jpo*iles  vn  replaced  by  ihi*.  And  there  have  not 
been  uuiiing  philosophers  of  the  idealist  school  who  have  imagined 
that  the  doctrine  of  die  tmmortaliiy  of  the  aoul  Is  a  dieory  of  knowledge, 
and  thot  in  what  has  preceded  Plato  is  acconirnodaiirg  hi'mself  to  the 
popidar  hcltef  Sue}i  a  view  enti  only  br  r-lieitcd  frrrro  the  Phaedo  hy 
%vhat  may  be  lermcd  ih«  transeenJenlal  method  of  interpretalioiiT  and  ii 
obvioualy  inconsistent  vrith  the  Corgias  and  the  Republic.  Those  tvho 
maml-iin  ii  are  immediately  compelled  to  renounce  the  shadow  which  they 
hcive  grasped,  as  n  play  of  words  onlj.  Bill  the  truth  i%,  that  Plato  in  bin 
argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  collected  many  cIcmcDts 
of  proof  or  peisuasiODr  cttiical  and  mythological  as  well  as  dialeciical, 
vhkh  arc  not  c^ily  to  be  ret^oncilcd  ^viih  one  anoLlurr;  and  lie  i»  as 
much  in  earnest  about  his  doctrine  of  retribution,  which  Is  repeated  in 
all  his  more  ethical  writing*,  a»  about  his  theory  of  knowledge.  Ami 
while  we  may  fairly  txansliite  the  dialecLicaJ  into  the  langftiage  or  HegeL 
and  the  reli^ioiia  and  mythological  into  the  language  of  Dante  or 
Bunyan,  the  ethical  speaks  to  m  still  in  the  same  voice,  and  appeals  to 
a  common  feeling. 

16.  Ti40  arguments  of  thi»  ethical  character  occtir  in  the  Phacdo.  Tlie 
Grat  may  be  described  as  the  aspiration  of  the  ^ul  after  another  state  of 
being.  Ltbc  die  Oriental  or  Christian  mystic*  the  philosopher  in  seeking 
to  withdraw  from  impurities  of  sens*?,  to  leave  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world,  and  to  lind  his  higher  self,  Plato  rccognixes  in  iheec 
aspirations  the  foret^ie  of  immortality;  as  Butler  and  Addison  in 
mo<lem  times  have  argued>  the  one  from  the  moral  tendencies  of  man* 
kind,  the  other  froni  the  progress  of  the  soal  towards  perfection.  In 
tiBing  this  argument  Plato  has  certainly  confused  die  soul  which  has 
left  the  body,  with  the  sou!  of  the  good  and  wise.  (Cp,  Rep.  x,  6ii  C) 
Such  X  confimon  nn^s  nniiiral,  and  ^roio  partly  out  of  the  aniilliest>i  of 
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soul  ant)  iKicly.    The  soul  in  her  own  essence,  and  tlie  soul  '  c1cmI^| 
upon*  wiih  vlrm«s  and  graces,  were  easily  interchanged  with  one  aa- 
other,  because  on  a  subject  nhich  paMCi  exprcftftion  the  diMtinccioiii 
of  language  eon  hardly  t>e  mainiained. 

17,  The  other  ethical  proof  of  the  immoriality  of  the  soul  i»  derived 
from  ihc  necesnty  of  retribution.  The  n^icked  would  bo  too  weU  off  f 
their  c\il  (lectin  cnrn?  to  an  end.  It  is  not  to  be  ^uftpo^cd  that  id 
Arcliacuft,  an  Arch(-1uu«,  an  Jsmeniaa  could  ever  have  «ulTere(l  ibc  penaltv 
of  tlieir  crinieit  in  thi«  urorhL  The  manner  £n  ^vhicli  thi^  retiibutJOd  if 
ftccomiiljihcd  Plato  represents  under  the  figures  of  mythology,  I>oub^ 
less  he  felt  that  it  \vaa  easier  to  improve  than  10  invent,  and  that  ia 
rclisioii  especially  the  traditional  form  was  required  ia  order  10  ^vc 
ven&imititudc  to  the  myth.  The  myth  too  i«  far  more  probable  to  that 
affc  tlian  to  ours,  and  may  fairly  be  re^rarded  as  'one  i^iicis  among 
many'  ahout  the  nature  of  the  <?arth,  which  he  cbverly  aupportx  tiy  th« 
indications  of  geology.  Kot  U^at  he  insisrs  on  the  abftoluie  truth  of  hU 
^Mi  |?nrt[cubr  notions:  'no  man  of  wnse  ifrill  bo  confident  of  that  ;  bw 
^B  ^i^  be  cMificlent  that  somctliing  of  ih?  kind  is  true*  (1 14  D).  As  in 
other  pasagcs  (Gorg<  527  A,  Tim.  39  D;  cp.  Crito,  107  I^),  he  win* 
belief  for  his  fictiona  by  ihc  moderation  of  his  statements  ;  he  doe« 
not>  tike  Dante  or  Swedcnborg,  allow  himaclf  to  be  deceived  by  hb  own  _ 
creations.  I 

The  Dialogu*;  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  fitiuaiion.  And  fim  of 
ail  wc  are  sinicic  by  the  calmness  of  the  scene.  Like  the  spectators  ai 
the  tintc,  wc  cannot  pity  Si:icratcs:  his  mien  and  hiS  language  arc  so 
noble  and  fearless.  He  is  the  same  that  he  ever  was*  but  mttder  and 
gentler,  an<l  he  luis  in  no  degree  lost  his  inierest  in  diilectks;  heviU 
not  forego  tlie  delight  of  an  argtunent  In  compliance  vith  Ui«  Jaikr"* 
intimatioti  diat  he  ^ould  not  heat  himself  nith  talking.  At  such  a  tine 
he  naturaliy  expresses  ihc  hope  of  liis  life,  ihat  be  has  been  a  Uvc 
mystic  and  not  a  mere  routineer  or  wand-bcarcr :  and  he  refers  to  pu- 
snges  of  hi«  personal  hbtory.  l^o  his  old  enemies  the  Comic  poel^ 
and  to  ihc  proceedings  00  ihe  trial,  he  alludes  playfuH)-;  btit  he  *ifjdlT 
remetnlicrK  ihe  disappointmeni  which  he  felt  in  reading  the  books  of 
Anajcagonis.  Tlie  return  of  Xavithippe  and  his  i^Jiildren  indicates  ifaol 
the  pliiloeopher  ia  not '  made  of  oak  or  rock.'  Sonw  other  trails  of  Ui 
character  may  be  noted:  for  example,  the  courteous  manner  \w  which 
he  indineK  hln  hrnd  tr*  the  List  nhj>rfrtT,  or  ihr  ironical  lonclu  'Me 
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V&s  the  tmgic  popi  would  Kiy»  the  vodcc  or  ftte  calb;*  or  the 
ctcprtciatioit  of  ihc  ftrgumcnU  wiUi  witich  'he  comfoncd  faimsdr  and 
ihem;'  or  hi*  fear  cf  'mifology;'  or  his  ri-'fcrcncr*  to  Howict;  or  ihe 
plajful  »mile  with  wliich  he  *  talk»  hltc  a  hook '  about  greater  and  hss; 
01  ibe  ailusiou  to  tlie  poMiHliiy  of  rm<lmjT  anotlier  teacher  among  bar- 
barote  mew  (cp,  PoUt.  16*  D);  Of  the  myslenoti*  reference  to  another 
science  (mithemitics  ?)  of  generation  and  dtstmcikm  for  which  lie  is 
vaitity  fccling.  There  Ja  no  cbBnge  in  bim ;  only  now  he  b  intested 
with  &  ion  of  ncrerl  charaeier,  an  the  pr«>|iliet  or  prieM  of  ApoUo  the 
God  ^  the  festival,  in  whose  honour  be  firiif  of  all  eomjtofies  a  bymr^ 
and  iben  Hke  (he  swan  pours  forth  hi^  dying  lay,  Perhnpii  rhr  txlreme 
ele%'ation  of  Socraie#  above  hi*  own  flUaation,  and  the  ordinary  intenM 
of  life  (compate  hie  f^u  ifrs/ri/  about  hi«  bunol,  in  which  for  a  momect 
he  puts  on  die  '  Sileniu  mifik')  create  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  in^ 
prcMon  stronger  than  could  be  dcnvcd  from  ftrjumcnta  tbul  Mich  aft 
ooCrin  hiii  own  language,  hav  in  him  'a  principle  which  docs  not  admit 
of  death.' 

The  ''djci  pciwia  g  f  Jhff  _  Dji^oi;!^-  iiuy  be  tonniJcted  umler  IwO 
heads:  (t) private  friends;  i^a'j  thc^ts^ndciiisJiiJltC-aigUliienL 

First  ibcrc  is  Criio,  who  bas  been  already  iniroduced  10  ns  in  the 
Knihyilcmu^  and  iho  Crtto;  be  is  the  cijual  in  yrar*  of  Socrates,  and 
stands  in  ([uiie  a  diHercnt  relation  to  him  Iroin  bit  younger  di&ciples. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  world  who  is  lidi  and  prosperous  (cp.  the  jest  in 
the  Kuihyilemus,  304  C),  the  l>«t  friend  of  Socraic*.  who  wants  to  know 
hi»  Ust  commands,  in  whose  prc^nce  be  talks  to  his  family,  and  who 
perfunns  ifkc  last  ducy  of  closing  his  eyesn  It  is  obtervaMe  too  thai,  as 
in  tlie  EuthydcintiK,  Crito  shoye%  no  aptilufle  fcr-pliiloso|)htcaI  discussions 
Nor  amonif  the  frien<b  of  Socratc*  must  the  jai|et  b£_forggmn,  who 
seemK  to  hive  been  inlroduceil  by  Plato  in  order  to  show  ihe  imprc»sioi»_ 
made  by  ihe  extraonlinary  man  on  The  cQiiunoii>  The  gentle  nature  of 
the  man  is  indicared  by  bis  weeping  at  the  announcemeni  of  his  errand 
and  then  birdng  away,  and  also  by  the  words  of  Socrates  to  bis  dis- 
ciples: *  Row  charming  the  man  is  I  since  1  have  been  in  prison  he 
baa  heen  always  criming  tn  me,  and  is  as  good  as  could  be  to  mc'  V»e 
are  reminded  too  that  Iw  lia*  rt^inined  this  gjentle  nature  amid  scenet 
cf  deaih  and  vioJonce  by  the  conuasts  which  be  draws  Iwtweeo  Ib9 
behaviour  of  SocraI«s  and  of  others  wh«n  about  to  die. 

Another  person  who  takes  no  part  in  the  philosophical  discussion  is 
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ibe  cvcxUbic  ApoOodorui,  ific  ftu&c  who,  b  chc  SyiBporfwm,  of  whk^  br 
b  ibe  ii«fr»i4>r,  it  olkd  '  the  nudaun/  and  wbo  lottfin  U*  ^ncf  b^  i^ 
HMM  i^ofeni  cmoliontt.  _g^i4ctJo  b  >Uo  prggni,  tbc'bdoncd  diadpfc' 
M  bv  nuy  be  temed,  who  b  clncribed,  if  not '  Icuung  od  l]dft  bosov.* 
u  Mucd  next  u>  Socnus,  who  b  plijriag  with  hb  hair.  He  lOO*  Ifti 
A|ioDodon»rUltc»Dopan  in  the  diBCtusioii,  bat  be  loves  above  all  thingi 
to  bev  md  ipetk  of  ^ocrairi  arte?  bu  drath.  Tbe  caJnmess  of  his  bc- 
hftviocr,  vctliDg  hU  face  when  he  cao  no  lon^  rtstraiti  lu>  tears*  coa- 
ln*U  with  Uie  pai«ionate  oiilcriei  of  the  other.  At  a  ponktU^  poini 
the  atgumctu  \%  dcwrrlbed  05  Min^  before  the  attack  of  SiDuniis-  A 
ton  oTdeipair  ii  inuoduccd  in  ih*  minds  oF  ihc  company.  The  effect 
of  this  b  heightened  by  the  dcscnptlon  of  Phaedo,  who  hot  been  tbe 
exe-witnenv  1^  the  ticcnc,  and  b)*  tbe  s>Tnpalhy  of  hi«  Piitiasian  oudilort 
who  arc  beginitiiig  lo  chink  '  (lut  tlicy  too  can  never  trmt  an  aj^w^eiU 
Aicain/  And  the  inlen^e  interest  of  the  com|>iny  it  commiuucatcd  OM 
only  to  tbe  firsi  auditors,  but  to  us  vho  In  a  diatani  country  read  the 
iiartulive  of  their  emotions  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  haic  _ 
patted  nway,  B 

The  two  pHnciiial  in^^*^lf>c^Ho^fi  %rt  SimmiM  and  Cebca,  lite  dicdpta 
of  PfiiloLiiis  the  t'yiha^n.*aTi  philnaopher  of  Thebea.  Smimia&  is 
deicHltcd  in  the  Phnnlnw  (J4»  B)  a4  fonder  of  an  nrgiimrni  tlun  any 
nuin  living;  nnd  Cebe»,  Alihouflh  JinaUy  pcrf^uftdcd  by  Socrates,  b  taid 
to  be  ibf  mokC  incredialou*  of  human  beingii.  It  b  Cebes  who  M 
tht  eommcncvocnt  of  the  Diaiogtie  asks  why  'auictdc  is  held  to  be 
unlawful,'  and  who  Aral  auppUes  ihe  doctnikc  of  rceoVcction  in  eoo- 
finnalion  of  the  p«cH;3ii£Urnu  of  ihc  >ouI.  It  b  Cebev  who  ufges  thai 
the  prc-eustcn>ce  doea  not  neceastfily  involve  tbe  futtue  c&iatcnce  of 
the  wul*  as  is  diown  tiy  the  iBusvatiun  of  tbe  weuver  and  bb  OOtL 
SlniBibtt  on  the  other  haixl,  raises  tbe  ques-ion  about  harmoa/  and 
the  iyte,  which  Is  nantnUy  put  iMo  the  ntonth  of  a  ryibagomn  ^ 
ci|4e.  \\  \a  tiinunbt,  loo,  who  &nt  remarks  on  the  unccnanu;  of 
bumaa  kuowled^,  and  ooJy  at  bst  concedes  to  the  aigument  stKb  a 
«|iitllfted  apfiroval  as  b  coosytetn  with  tbe  fecbkocsa  of  tbe  hamm 
fbcultkc  Ccbca  b  tbo  dc«pcr  and  note  cop>ec«iw  tbtoket-,  SinMi 
■MR  sufieTficb]  and  tbetorkaJ;  (bey  are  tfiiiingvbhed  to  tnoA  fc 
Hike  nttaocr  at  Adcnaacaa  and  GbucoQ  in  ^  Repvbtac. 

Oibcr  pcnoast  Mowmh^  Onippv.  I^^s,  ai^  oU  fecDda; 
MltttanakwIriaiktadkaifeApokacy;  AwUooa 
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w^rc  present  at  the  irial;  Euclid  and  Tcrpsion  wiU  reappcfir  in  ihc  Id- 
troduciion  to  the  Thcactctos,  ilcnQogcncs  in  ihc  Cratylus.  No  Inference 
can  fairly  be  clravhTi  Trom  (he  absence  of  Artsiipfms,  nor  from  the  om£s- 
sion  of  Xcnophon^  who  at  ihc  litnc  of  Socrate*"  death  va»  in  Asia.  Tlic 
meiition  of  PUto's  own  ftbftencc  seema  lilie  an  expression  of  mitow, 
and  may,  perhapSn  be  an  indlcaiJon  that  the  rqwn  of  the  conversaiion 
is  not  TO  be  taken  literally- 

The  pkcc  of  the  Dialogue  \n  the  scries  is  doiibEful  The  doctrine 
of  ideas  is  certainly  carried  beyond  the  Socratic  point  of  view;  in  no 
Other  of  the  wriitnKi  of  Tbtc  \%  tlie  theory  of  them  lO  completely 
developed.  Whctiier  the  belief  in  imraorialic)'  can  be  attributed  to 
Socrates  or  not  i%  uncertain ;  the  silence  of  the  Memorabilia,  and  of 
ihc  earlier  IHalogucs  of  Plalo,  lit  an  ar^ment  to  the  contrar3%  Vet  in 
tl)^  Cyropaedia  Xenophon  (viU.  7,  19  foil,)  haft  put  bnguage  into  thr 
mouth  of  the  dying  Cyrus  which  recaJIs  ihi?  Ph^edo,  and  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  teaching  of  Socmten.  It  mary  ht  fairly  urged  that  the 
grcatosc  religious  incerest  of  mankind  couhl  not  have  bc«n  wholly 
ignored  by  one  who  passed  his  life  in  ful^Uing  ihc  commanda  of  an 
oracle,  and  who  recognised  a  Divine  plan  in  man  and  nature.  (Xed. 
Mem,  I,  4.)     And  the  language  of  the  Apology  coiifirmi  ihis  view* 

The  rhacdo  is  not  one  of  the  Sociatic  Dialo^uco  of  Plato ;  uoi;  on 
the  other  hand,  cxn  it  he  assigned  to  thai  later  stage  of  the  Platonk 
writings  at  which  the  doctrine  of  ideas  appears  10  be  fbrgoucn.  It 
belongs  railier  to  the  lalcmwdiaic  period  of  the  Platonic  pJiilosophyj 
which  roughly  corresponds  to  ihc  Phacdnis.  Gorgias,  Republic,  Theac- 
tetus.  AVithout  pretending  to  determine  the  real  lime  of  their  compo- 
sition, the  Meno,  Huthyphro,  Apologj',  Phacdo,  Symposium  may  be  con- 
veniently read  by  us  in  thi*  oriler  a»  illuslrati^-e  of  the  hfe  of  Socrates* 
Another  cluin  may  be  fonacd  oX  the  Meno,  Phacdo,  Phaedrus  in  whicli 
the  immciriality  of  \\\t  soul  is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  In 
the  Meno  the  theory  of  ideas  is  based  on  the  ancient  belief  in  trana- 
migration,  which  reappears  again  in  ihe  Phaedrus  as  well  as  in  the 
Republic  and  "i  imaeus,  and  in  all  of  them  is  connected  with  a  docuine 
of  retribution.  In  the  Phaeilrus  the  immortality  of  the  soul  b  supposed 
to  rest  on  the  conception  of  the  soul  a^  a  principle  of  motion,  ivhereas 
in  the  Republic  ttie  argutneni  turns  on  the  natural  continuance  of  the 
»oul,  which,  if  noi  destroye<l  hy  her  own  proper  evil,  can  lurdly  be 
destroyed  by  ;iny  other.     The  soul  of  min  in  iho  Tnnaeua  (43  IbU.) 
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u  derived  from  the  Supn^mc  Creator,  and  oith«r  rotums  ftfUr  itofttli 
to  her  kbdrciL   nlor,  or  <lcttccnds  into  tlio  lower  UTc  of  ah  oAiimL 
The  ApoJogy  expresses  the  uine  view  a«  lUc  PHaciIo,  but  with  lesn  coitfi* 
deuce ;  iberc  ihe  probabiUiy  of  dealh  being  a  long  alcep  b  no*  eictiMled. 
Tlie  ThcActcLus  ulstj  dcKtibcs,  in  n  iligrc^duii,  ihc  ^e»^irc  of  Uk  »ou] 
lo  fly  away  and  be  wiih  Go<l— 'and  to  fly  to  him  is  lo  be  Ukc  hsm' 
(176  B).     Lastly,  the  Symposium  may  be  observed  ic  reiwunl>le  as  well 
as  to  tUffer  from  ihc  Phacdo,    While  the  first  notion  of  immorraUQr  is 
only  in  tlic  way  of  uaturfd  prxi^Ation  or  of  posibufnous  fame  and  glory, 
the  higher  rcvclatio:i  of  beuity^  like  the  good  in  the  Republic,  is  tbc  vtsioci 
of  ihc  eternal  idea.     So  deeply  rooted  in  I'lnlo's  mind  is  the  belief  In 
inunonnliiy ;  ho  various  ^irc  the  forms  of  eocpression  wliich  he  employs. 
As  in  se^-e  ml  oilier  Dialogues,  itiore  is  more  of  »yatcin  in  the  Pliacdo 
than  appears  at  first  sighL    The  mccesiion  of  arguments  is  based  on 
previous  philosophies  ;  beginning  with  the  my»terie»  and  the  Herackttean 
allcrnation  of  upposiie:sT  anil  procveiling  10  t}ie  Pytlia)-oreaii  hannony 
and  transmlgracioR;  making  a  »iep  by  ih^  atd  of  Platonic  reminiscence, 
and  2  farther  step  by  the  hcip  of  the  ptvt  of  Anaxa^ns ;  utiti)  at  lass 
■  wc  reii  in  the  conviciion  that  ihe  soul  is  inseparable  from  the  id<ai, 
and  bck>n^»  to  the  worM  of  the  invisible  ant)  unknown.     Then,  aft  Id 
tilt  Gorgiaa  or  Republic,  the  curtain  falls,  and  the  vdl  of  luyihobgy 
descends  upon  ll^e  argument.    After  the  confession  of  Socrates  ifaai 
be  ifi  an  interested   party,  and  the  acknowledgment   that  no  nan  of 
fcni^c  will   think  the  details  of  hia  narrative  irtic,  but  that  lomethtng  of 
the  kind  ia  Iruc^  wc  return  from  speculation  to  practice^     He  is  hinuelf 
moiG  confident  of  imraortoJity  than  he  i%  of  hift  own  ar^mnitK;  and 
the  confidence  which  Ik  eipresscv  la  lt:ss  stiODg  than  that  wha^  hk 
cbccrfulncss  and  compo&jrc  in  dcnth  inspire  in  ua. 

DiflkuUies  of  two  kindb  occur  in  ibc  rbaedo— *onc  kind  10  be  ex- 
plained out  of  coiilemporarj  philcsoph)',  Uic  other  not  admitting  of 
entire  Mjlmion.  {})  The  difitcidty  which  ^ocraten  says  dial  be  expcrieixed 
in  e?cp1aininf;  generation  and  corruption;  the  assumption  of  hypoc1ie«cs 
which  proceed  I'rom  the  less  general  10  the  more  ^enerolt  and  arc  tetud 
by  their  consequences;  the  puziJc  about  greater  and  lc<<s;  the  resOfl 
to  the  mediod  of  kIcas,  which  to  us  appear  only  at>,stract  terTBS,-^the«e 
are  to  be  explained  out  of  the  position  of  Socrates  and  Pbto  in  the 
history  of  philosopby.  They  vcrc  living  in  a  twilight  beivecn  the  len- 
sible  and  the  intellectual  world,  and  saw  no  way  of  connecting  th<aL 
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They  could  nciOicr  explain  the  rclatiOD  or  Uleas  lo  phenomena,  noc 
their  conclation  to  one  anoibcr.  The  very  idea  or  rcktion  or  comparison 
•^-2.%  tnih:Lm«^ng  to  them.  Yert  ii  thJA  inli^llectiii]  uncertatniy  they  bo^l 
a  concejitiofi  ofa  proof  froni  results,  and  of  a  mor^il  iniihT  which  remmeO 
unshaken  amid  Ihe  qu^tioninj^  of  pbUoaopliy.  (3)  The  other  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  is  touched  upon  in  the  Republic  as  well  as  in  the  Phacdo, 
and  IB  co<Rimon  to  modem  and  ajicicnt  philosophy.  Plaio  is  Dot  alto^ 
gather  sati«^d  tvhh  his  safe  and  simple  mrihod  of  idcaa.  ile  wants  to 
ha^-e  proved  to  him  by  fact»  that  all  things  ar«  for  tlic  best,  and  thai 
there  la  ooe  mind  or  design  ^vhkh  [>en'ad«s  them  all.  Bui  this  *  power 
of  the  beat"  he  is  unable  to  explain;  ard  therefore  ultcs  refuge  in 
tinlvcrsal  i^lcii:;.  And  arc  not  wc  at  tHs  day  seeking;  to  discover  thai 
which  Socrates  in  n  rI.v^  darkly  fore»Aw? 

Some  rctetnbbrtcea  to  llie  Gieet  drama  iaa^-_lig_  noiptl  in  all  ihc 
I>]alogufs  of  Plato,  The  Phaedp  U  the  tragedy.  <J.ttliich  Sooatet  \%  the 
proeagomst  and  Simmias  and  Ci*b*s  the  secondary  .perfofmiwa.  No 
Dhloguc  has  a  gr^atpr  umey  of  subject  and  foelirg.  Plato  h»s  e«r 
talnly  fulfilled  tho  condition  of  Greeks  or  nihcr  of  all  oxi,  vhich  r«quir« 
that  tccn<»  of  death  aiid  ttufTcnng  ibould  be  dothcd  Jn  beauty.  The 
gathering  cf  the  fmnd^  at  iho  commenceinont  of  the  ]>iido^c,  the 
dqectiofl  of  iho  audience  &t  tlic  temporary  overthrow  of  tlie  Argument, 
the  picture  of  SoctAies  placing  with  the  hair  of  Phacdo,  the  final  scene 
in  which  Socrsici  aJonc  nrlaion  hi«  coiii|io,*iurc — arc  maaCer^necen  of  art^ 
And  the  chorus  at  the  end  might  have  i:iterpreted  the  fceluig  of  tlie 
play:  'Thew  can  no  e%il  happen  to  a  good  tnan  In  life  or  death/ 

Btit '  the  an  of  concealing:  ^^'  Is  nowl^erc  more  perfect  than  in  those 
wiitings  of  Plato  which  describe  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates,  'f'heir 
diann  ia  their  simplicity,  which  gives  ihetn  Tcrisimilitude :  and  yet  i!»e| 
touch,  as  if  incidcnially,  and  because  they  were  suitable  lo  tlie  occasion, 
or  some  of  the  deepest  intihK  of  jdiilo^opliy.  Thete  £s  noilung  in  all 
tragedians,  ancient  or  maiern,  nothing  in  poeliy  or  history  (with  one 
exception),  like  the  last  hours  of  Socrates  in  Plato.  l*he  master  coultl 
not  be  more  fitly  occupied  at  such  a  time  than  in  discoursing  of  im- 
mortality; nor  the  disciples  more  divinely  consoled.  The  ar^menta. 
taken  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  are  our  ar^^umenis;  and  Socrates 
by  anticipation  may  be  evenr  thought  to  refute  some  'eccentric  notions* 
current  in  our  own  age.  For  there  arc  philosophers  amon;?  ourselves 
who  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  much  stronger  is  the  power  of 
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inteUigence,  or  of  the  best,  than  of  Atlas,  or  mechanical  force.  How  ^ 
the  words  attributed  to  Socrates  were  actually  uttered  by  him  wc  forbear 
to  ask  \  for  no  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question.  And  it  is  better 
to  resign  ourselves  to  the  feeling  of  a  great  work,  than  to  linger  among 
cntica]  uncertainties. 


P  H  A  E  D  O- 


PERSONS  OF  TSB  DfdlOQUE, 


Tkaedq,  vfin  it  tU  narrator  tf 
//r  DittU^^  to 

AnnvDANT  or  the  Pvisom, 


fiCXVrft:— The  Prbon  of  £ocrcitci. 
Flack  or  tiir  NAKKATioif :— PhUii& 


''•P^'     Iuk£crat€s.   Were  you   yourself,  Plia<xIo,  in  the  prison  with 
^'   Socrates  on  the  day  when  he  drank  the  poison? 
Phaido,  Yes,  Echecrates,  I  was, 

Ech.  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  mc  about  his  death.     What 
did  he  33y  in  his  last  hours?    We  were  informed  that  he  died 
by  taking   poison,  but  no  one   knew  anythinp  more;    for  no 
Phliasian  ever  goes  to  Athens  now,  nor  has  any  Athenian  of 
iatc  found  his  way  to  Phlius,  and  therefore  we  have  had  no 
It  account 
^Pkiud.  Did  you  not  hear  of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial? 
EcA.  Yes ;  some  one  told  us  about  the  trial,  and  wc  could  not 
understand  why,  having  been  condemned,  he  was  put  to  death, 
as  appeared,  not  at  the  time  but  long  afterwards.    What  was 
the  reason  of  this? 

Pkncd.  An  accident  Echccrates :  the  stern  of  the  ship  which 
the  Athenians  send  to  Dclos  happened  to  have  been  crowned  on 
the  day  before  he  was  tried. 
E<h.  WTiat  is  this  ship? 
Pkatd.  This  is  the  »hip  in  which,  as  the  Athenians  say. 
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Tbcscus  went   to  Crete  wltcn  lie  tcx>k  witli  him  the  fourteen  I 
y-uuthi,  and  was  the  savkmr  of  them  and  of  him.-tclf.     And  X)^cy 
were  oaid  Co  luve  vowcU  to  Apollo  al  tlie  time,  llmt  if  they  were 
saved  they  ux>uUJ  send  «  yearly  m'ui^jn  to  Dclo^.     Now  this 
CUMom  atill  continues,  and  the  whole  period  cf  the  voyage  to  J 
and  from  Dcloa,  be^iiiDing  wlivii  the  pfic^t  of  ApUlu  cnjwas  ^ 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  »  a  holy  season,  during  which  the  city  i» 
not  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  public  executions;  and  wbcn  tbc 
vc^AicI  i-H  Uetuined  by  cuntiury  winds,  the  time  spent  in  guii^ 
and  coming  is  very  considerable     As  1  ^va»  ^yuigi  the  ship 
WHS  crowned  on  the  day  before   the  trial,  and  this   was  the 
reason  why  Socrates  lay  in  prison  and  was  not  put  to  death  H 
until  long  after  he  was  condemned.  V 

Ech,  Wlmt  was  tl»e  EiiunDcr  of  his  death,  Pliaedo?  What  was 
said  or  done?  And  which  of  his  friends  had  he  with  him?  Were 
ihcy  allowed  by  the  aulhorilies  to  be  present?  Or  did  he  die 
aJonc? 

Fha^d.  No ;  there  were  several  of  his  friends  ^^nlh  him, 

iich.  If  you  have  nQthing  to  do,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell 
me  what  passed,  as  exiictly  as  /ou  can. 

I^/ta/ii.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  will  try  to  gratify  your] 
wish.     For  to  nie  too  tlierc  is  no  greater  pleasure  tlian  to  liave 
Socrates  brought  to  my  recdlection  ;  whether  I  speak  mysclt  or 
hear  another  speak  of  liini. 

Jii'fu  You  will  ha^e  listener±4  who  are  of  Uie  same  mind 
you,  and  1  liopc  that  j'ou  will  be  as  exact  as  yon  cm, 

Fk^d.  I  had  a  .singuhir  feeling  nt  being  in  hin  company, 
1  could  hardly  behcvc  that  1  was  present  at  the  death  of  a 
friend,  and  therefore  1  did  not  pity  hlni,  Kchecrutes;  his  mien 
and  his  language  were  so  noble  and  fearless  in  tlie  hour  of  death 
that  to  me  he  appeared  blessed.  I  thought  that  in  going  to 
tlie  other  world  he  could  not  be  without  a  divine  call,  and  that 
he  would  be  happy,  if  any  man  ever  was,  when  he  arrived  there;  59 
and  therefore  I  did  not  pity  him  a*  might  have  seemed  natural 
at  fluch  an  hour.  But  neither  could  I  feel  the  pleasure  which  I 
usually  felt  in  philosophiod  discourie  (for  philosophy  tt-us  the 
theme  of  which  wc  spoke].  1  was  pleased,  and  I  was  also  pained, 
for  I  reflected  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  and  thift  double  feeling 
was  shared   by  us  all ;   wc  were   laughing   and  weeping    by   _ 
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npljptepccially  the  excitable  A|K>1lodoru]a~you  know  the  sort 
of  man?  ' 

H(h.  Yes. 

Fha€d.  He  was  quite  beEide  himaclf ;  ami  1  and  ail  of  us  were 
greaily  moved, 

iith.  Who  were  present? 

Fka^d.  Of  native  Athenians  there  were,  besides  ApclIocJorus- 
Critobulus  and  his  father  Crito,  Hermogenes.  Epigcncs,  AeKhincs, 
and  Anlisthencs ;  likc^^isc  Clcsippus  of  the  denic  of  Pacania, 
Mcnexcnus,  ind  some  other* ;  but  Pinto,  if  I  zm  not  mistaken, 
was  ilL 

Eih,  Were  there  any  strangcri? 

Pkacd,  Yes,  there  wen: :  Simmias  the  Thcban,  and  Ccbcs,  and 
Piiaedondes  ;  Kuclid  and  Terpsion,  who  came  Tro^i  Mcgani, 

Ech.  And  xvas  Aristippus  there,  and  CIcombrotiis? 

Phatd.  Nc,  they  were  said  to  be  in  Aegina. 

Eii.  Any  one  dse? 

Pkaed.  I  think  that  these  were  nearly  all. 

Eih   Well,  and  \\\\\\\  did  you  talk  alwut? 

Pluud.  I  ^^iil  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  endeavour  to  repeat 
the  entire  conversation.  On  the  prcx'ious  day^  we  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  assembling  early  in  the  mominj^  at  the  court  in 
which  the  trial  was  held,  and  which  is  not  far  from  ihc  iwison. 
There  we  remained  talking  with  one  another  until  tbc  opening 
of  the  prison  doors  (for  they  were  not  opened  very  early),  and 
then  went  in  and  genenilly  |^s^<;d  the  day  with  Socrates.  On 
llie  last  morning  the  meeting  was  earlier  than  usual ;  for  we 
B  bad  heard  on  the  evening  before  that  the  sacred  ship  had 
'  arrived  from  Deles,  and  so  we  arranged  to  meet  very  early  at 
the  accustomed  place.    Wc  went  to  the  prison,  but  the  jdicr 

iwho  answered  the  door,  irstead  of  admitting  us,  came  out  and 
told  us  to  wait  until  he  called  us,  *  For  the  eleven/  he  said, 
'arc  now  with  Socrates;  they  are  taking  ofT  his  cltains,  and 
gi\'ing  orders  that  he  is  to  die  to-day."  He  soon  txrturncd  and 
fissaid  that  we  mifcht  come  in.  Or  entering  we  found  Socrates 
just  released  from  chains  and  Xanthippe,  whom  you  know, 
sitting  by  him,  and  holdiniz  his  child  in  her  arms.  Wlicn  she 
saw  lis  she  littered  a  cry  and  said,  as  women  wil! :  '  O  Socrates, 
^    this  \%  the  last  time  that  cither  you  will  converse  with  your 
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Tncndd^  or  they  with  you.'    Socrates  turrcd  to  Crito  and  said: 
'Crito,  let  50mo  one  take  her  home."     Some  of  Crito's  j>cople 
accordingly  led  her  awayj  er>'ing  out  and  bciting  hcrBelf.     And 
when  she  was  gone,  Socrates,  sitting  up  on  the  couch,  began  to 
bend  and  rub  his  leg,  aiying,  as  he  nibbed:  How  singular_ig 
the  thing  called  pleasure,  and    how  curiously  r^-i»<-r^  to  I^'°t 
which  might  be  thought  to  be  the  oppQ3itc  af  j^  ;  for  thi-y  n^wr 
wiircome^to  A  man  toj^jclhcr,  ami  yet  hi-  ^^>l^ff  pursues  cither  of 
them  is  generally  compelled  to  take  the  other.  ^Thcir  bodies  arc 
two,  and  yet  ihcy  are  joined  to  a  single  head  ;    and    I    cannot 
help  thmking  that  if  Aesop  had  noticed  them,  he  would  hav 
nude  a  fable  about  GuU   trying  to   reconcile  their  strife, 
how,  when  he  could  not,  he  fastened  their  heads  together; 
this  is  the  reason  why  when  one  comes  the  other  follows,  sa 
Had  ill  my  ovvn  c^ae  plca^urt;  comes  following  aAcr  the  pain  in 
my  ]<^  whicli  was  causetl  by  the  chain» 

Upon  this  Ccbes  said:  I  am  very  glad  indeed^  Socratex,  that 
you  mentioned  the  name  of  Aesop.     For  that  reminds  me  oTaJ 
question  which  has  been  asked  by  others,  and  was  asked  of  mcj 
only  the  day  before  yesterday  by  Evenus  the  poet';  and  as  he  I 
will  be  sure  to  ask  again,  if  you  would  like  me  to  have  aaj 
answer  ready  for  him,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  what  I  should 
say  to  him.  He  wanted  to  know  why  you,  who  never  before  wrote 
a  line  of  poetry,  now  that  you  arc  in  prison  arc  putting  Aesop 
into  verse,  and  also  comj^osing  that  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo, 

Tell  him.  Cebcs,  he  replied,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  rivalling 
him  or  his  poems ;  (which  i^  the  truth,  for  that,  as  I  knew,  would 
be  Tiiy  easy  task)-  But  1  wanted  to  see  whether  I  could  puigC 
away  a  scruple  which  I  felt  about  the  meaning  of  certain 
dreams.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  often  had  Intimations 
in  dreams  'that  I  should  compose  music/  The  same  dream 
came  to  me  sometimes  in  one  form,  and  sometimes  in  another, 
but  always  saying  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  words ;  Com- 
pose and  practi.^  music,  said  the  dream.  And  hitherto  1  had 
imagined  that  this  was  only  intended  to  e?chort  and  encourage 
me  in  tlic  study  of  philosophy,  which  has  alwa>^  been  the  pur-  6i 
suit  of  my  Ufc,  and  is  the  noblest  and  best  of  music  The 
dream  was  bidding  me  do  what  I  was  already  doing,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  competitor  in  a  race  is  bidden  b 
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spectators  to  ntn  when  Jic  is  already  running.  But  1  was  not 
certain  of  this,  as  tlw  dream  might  have  meant  music  in  the 
papular  sense  of  the  word,  and  being  uadcr  sentence  of  death, 
and  the  festival  giving  nic  a  lespitc,  I  thought  that  I  should  be 
safer  if  I  satisfied  the  scruple,  and^  in  obedience  to  the  dream, 
composed  a  few  verses  before  I  departed.  And  first  I  made  a 
hy;iin  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  festival^  and  then  considering 
that  a  poet,  if  he  i^  really  to  be  a  poet,  should  not  only  put 
together  words,  but  should  invent  stories,  and  that  I  have  no 
invention,  I  took  some  fables  of  Aesop,  which  I  had  ready  at 
hand  and  knew,  and  turned  them  into  verse.  Tell  Kvcnus  this, 
and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer;  say  that  I  would  have  him 
come  after  me  if  he  he  a  wise  man,  and  not  tarr)' ;  and  that 
tt>day  I  am  likely  to  be  going,  for  the  Athenians  say  that  I 
mu9L 
\  Simmias  said ;  What  a  message  for  such  a  man  \  having  been 
'  a  frequent  companion  of  his  [  should  say  that,  a.%  far  rs  I  know 
him,  he  will  never  take  your  advice  unless  he  is  obliged. 

Why,  said  Socrates, — Ls  not  Hvenus  a  philosoplicr? 

I  think  that  he  is,  said  Sinimras, 

Then  he,  or  any  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  will  be 
willing;  to  die,  though  he  will  not  take  his  own  life,  for  iJiat  is 
held  not  to  be  right. 

Here  he  chant:cd  his  position,  and  put  hi*  leg*  off  the  couch 
on  to  the  ground,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  conversation  he 
remained  sittinjr. 

\Miy  do  you  say,  enquired  Ccbcs,  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
take  his  own  life,  but  that  the  philosopher  will  be  ready  to 
follow  the  ^>'tni;? 

Socrates  replied:  And  have  you,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  who 
arc  acquainted  with  Philolaus,  never  heard  him  speak  of  this? 

Yes,  but  1  never  understood  him,  Socrates, 

My  words,  toi>,  are  only  an  echo ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  repeat  what  f  have  heard:  and  indeed,  as  I  am 
going  to  another  placer,  1  ou^ht  to  be  thinking  and  talking  of 
th<^  naturc_<if  the  pilgrimage  whfrh  I  am  at>ont  to  make.  What 
can  I  do  better  m  the  interval  between  this  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun? 

Then  tell  me,  Socrates,  why  is  suicide  held  not  to  be  right? 

VOU  I,  F  f 
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as  I  have  certainly  heard  PhiloUus  aflirm  when  he  w&$  staying 
with  us  at  Thcb«  \  and  thtrc-  are  others  who  say  the  same, 
although  none  of  ihcm  has  ever  made  me  understand  him. 

But  do  your  best,  rcT>lkd  Socmtes,  and  the  day  may  come  61 
when  you  will  understand.  I  suppow  that  yoii  wonder  why,  as 
most  things  which  ^rc  evil  may  be  rtcadcntalty  good,  death  is  to 
be  the  only  exception  (for  may  not  tleath,  too.  he  better  than 
life  in  some  casefi?),  and  why,  when  a  nun  is  better  dead,  he  i» 
not  permitted  to  be  his  own  benefactor,  but  must  wait  Tor  ibc 
hand  of  another. 

Aye,  indeed^  said  Ccbcs,  laughing  and  speaking  in  his  aativr 
Done. 

I  admit  the  appearance  of  inconststency  in  what  I  am  sa>^ 
ing ;  but  there  may  not  be  any  real  inconsistency  after  alL 
There  is  a  doctrine  whispered  \\\  secret  that  man  is  a  prisoner 
who  has  no  right  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison  and  run  away: 
this  is  a  great  myMery  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Yet 
I  too  believe  that  the  gods  arc  our  guardians,  and  that  we  arc  a 
possession  of  thelnt.     Do  you  not  agree? 

Yes,  I  agree  to  that,  said  Ccbes- 

And  if  one  of  your  own  posscssbns,  an  ox  or  an  ass,  for  ex- 
amplcf  look  the  liberty  of  putting  himself  out  of  the  way  when 
you  tiad  given  no  inliniation  of  your  wish  that  he  should  die 
would  yoti  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  would  you  not  puiUd 
him  if  you  could? 

Certainly,  replied  Ccbes.  ■! 

Then  there  may  be  reason  in  saying  that  a  man  should  wait,  \ 
and  not  talce  ht»  own  life  until  God  summons  him,  as  he  is  acnr 
summoning  me, 

Yc»,  Socrates,  said  Cebcs,  there  is  surely  reason  in  that.    Afui 
yet  how  can  you  reconcile  the  seemingly  true  belief  that  Go 
is  our  guardian  and  wc  his   possessions,  with  this  willingnc 
to  die  whieh  we  were  attributing  to  the  phJbsopher?     That  th 
wisest  of  men  should   be  willing  to  leave  a  service  in   which 
they  are  ruled  by  the  f^ods  vrho  are  ihc  best  of  rulers,  is  oolH 
reasonable,  for  surely   no  wise  man  thinks   that  when  set  ai^ 
libeny  he  can  take  better  care  of  himself  tlian  the  gods  take  of 
him.     A  fool  may  perhaps  think  so~hc  may  argue  that  faeJ 
had  better  run  away  frofn  his  master,  not  considering  that  hii^ 
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duty  13  to  remain  to  the  end,  and  not  to  run  away  from  the 
gf^.  and  that  there  wouM  be  no  sense  in  his  mrtning  away. 
But  the  wise  nian  will  want  to  be  ever  with  him  who  is  belter 
than  himself.  Now  this,  Socrates,  is  the  reverse  of  what  was 
just  now  said :  for  upon  this  vicv\'  the  wi^  man  should  sonow 
and  the  fool  rejoice  at  passinf;  out  of  life 

The  earnestness  of  Ccbcs  £ecmcd  to  please  Socratca,  Here. 
said  he»  turniri}^  to  us,  is  a  man  who  is  always  enciuirinij,  and  ifl 
not  to  be  convinced  all  in  a  moment,  nor  by  cvciy  argument 

And  certainly,  added  Simmias,  the  obji^ctJon  which  he  \%  now 
making  docs  appear  to  me  to  have  some  force.  For  what  can 
be  the  meaning  of  a  truly  wise  man  wanting  to  fly  away  and 
lightly  leave  a  master  who  is  better  than  himflclf.  And  I  rather 
imatpnc  that  Ccbcs  is  rcfcrno^  to  you ;  he  thinks  tliat  you  arc 
too  ready  to  leave  u.t,  nn<l  ton  ft?ady  to  leave  *h<?  (jnds  who,  as 
you  acknowledge,  arc  our  ^>od  rnlera. 

Yes,  replied  Socratc«;  there  \%  reason  in  that-  And  you 
think  that  I  ought  to  answrf  your  indictment  as  if  I  were  In 

That  ifi  what  we  should  like,  «aid  Simmias. 
Then  I  must  try  to  make  a  more  successful  defence  befoPC 
you  than  I  did  before  the  judges.  For  T  am  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge,  Simmias  and  Cebcs,  that  !  ought  to  be  grieved 
at  death,  if  1  wer<:  not  peniiaded  that  I  am  g^ing  to  other  gods: 
who  are  wise  and  good  (of  which  I  am  as  certain  a«  I  can  be  of 
Anything  of  the  sort)^  aad  to  men  departe<l  (ihou^lh  I  am  not 
KO  Certain  of  this  la^t)  who  arc  better  tJian  those  tvliom  I  leave 
behind;  and  tliercforc  !  do  &ot  gnc\<c  aa  I  might  have  done, 
for  I  havt:  good  hope  that  tliere  i*^  yet  something  remaining 
for  tjjs-iicad,  and  as  has  been  said  of  old,  some  far  better  chTng~ 
for  the  good  titan  for  the  c^vil 

I  But  do  ycu  mean  to  take  awny  your  thoughts  with  you^ 
Socrates?  naid  Simmias.  Will  you  not  communicate  them  to 
U3?~thc  benefit    is  one  in  which  we  too   may  hope  to  ?iharc. 

|Morco\-cr,  if  you  succeed   in  convincing   U3»  that  will  be  an 

Answer  to  the  charge  agiiinnt  yonraclf 

I  will  do  my  best,  replied  Socrales.     IJut  you  must  first  let 

,Tne  hear  what  Crito  wants ;    he  was  going  to    uy  M^mcthing 

BO  jnc, 
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Only  this,  Socrates, 
give  yoQ  the  poison  has  bctm  telling  mc,  and  I 
Icll  you*  that  you  arc  nc>t  to  talk  mucli ;  for  t 
heat, is  increased,  and  this   interferes  with  the 


attendant  who  b 
and  he  wants  mt 
for  that  by  talkif^, " 
action  of  the 


poison  ;  those  who  excite  themselves  arc  sonictimes  obliged 
to  drink  the  poison  two  or  threo  times.  fl 

Then,  said  Socrates,  let  him  mind  his  business  and  be  prc-n 
pared  to  give  the  poison  twice  or  even  thrice  if  neccs^ar}';  Uiat 
19  all 

I  was  almost  certain  that  you  would  ^y  that,  replied  Crito 
but  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  him. 

Never  minJ  him,  he  said. 

And  now  I  will   make   answer  to  yoti,   O  my  judges,    aQ< 
show  tlut  he  whL:>  has  lived  as  a  true  philosopher  has  reason 
be  of  good  cheer  when  he  is  about  to  die,  and  tJiat  afta64 
death  he  may  hope  to  obtain  the  ^eatcst  good  in  the  other 
wcrl<j.     And  how  tht»  may  be,  Simmias  and  Cebes.  I  will  en* 
dcavour  to  explain.     For  I  deem  that  the  true  disciple  of  philo- 
sophy is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  other  men ;  tliey  do  fiot 
perceive  that  he  \s  ever  pursuing  death  and  dying ;  and  if  this 
is  true;  why,  having  had  the  desire  of  death  all  his  life  iMg, 
should  he  repine  at  the  arrival  of  that  whtL'h  he  has  been  alwayi 
pursuing  and  desiring? 

Stmmias  Liughcd  ;ind  said  :  Though  not  in  a  laughing  humouf, 
I  swear  that  I  cannot  help  laughing,  when  I  think  what  the 
\^ckcd  world  will  say  when  they  hear  this.  They  will  say 
that  it  Ls  delightfully  true,  and  our  people  at  home  will  agree 
with  them  in  saying  that  the  hfe  which  phila<tophers  desire  is  in 
reality  cit-alh,  and  tlmt  thry  luve  found  them  out  to  he  deserv* 
ing  of  the  death  which  they  desire. 

And  they  are  right,  Simmias,  in  sayirtg  «n,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  words  *thc>'  have  found  them  out;'  for  they  have 
not  found  out  what  is  the  nature  of  that  death  which  the  tmc 
philo^ojiher  detirc:?,  of  how  he  deserves  or  dcdrcs  death.  Hot 
let  us  leave  ihcm  and  have  a  word  with  ourftdves :  Do  we 
believe  that  tJierc  i«  Much  a  thing  as  death  ? 

To  be  sure,  replied  Simniias, 

And  IS  this  anything  but  the  separation  of  soul  and  body? 
And  being  dead  ir  the  completion  of  the  separatboi  when  th« 
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soul  exists  in  herself^  and  is  parted  from  the  body  and  tlic  body 
is  parted  from  the  soul— that  is  death? 
Exactly:  that  and  nothing  else,  he  replied. 
Consider,  furtJier,  my  friend,  whether  you  and  I  arc  agreed 
about  another  question,  which  wilJ  probably  throw  light  on  our 
present  enquiry;  Do  you  Ihink  thit  the  philosopher  ought  to 
care  about  the  pleasures — if  Ihcy  arc  \q  he  called  pleasures — of 
eating  and  drinkiri]^? 

Certainly  not.  answered  Simmias. 

And  what  do  }'ou  say  of  tlic  pleasures  of  lov& — sliould  he 
care  about  them? 
By  no  means. 

And  will  he  think  much  of  the  other  ways  of  indulging  the 
bodyj  for  example,  tlic  acquisition  of  costly  raiment  or  sandals, 
or  other  ;idornmcnts  of  the  body?  Instead  of  coring  about 
them,  docs  he  not  rather  dcspbc  anytliing  more  tlian  nature 
nccd^?    Wliat  do  you  inay? 

I  should  say  that  the  true  philosopher  weuld  despise  them. 
Would  you  not  say  that  he  is  entirely  concerned  wilh  the 
sou!  and  not  with  the  body?    He  would  like,  as  far  35  he  can^ 
to  be  quit  of  the  body  and  turn  to  the  soul. 
That  is  true. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  philosophers,  above  all  other  men,  may 
65  be  obscr^'cd  in  every  sort  of  way  to  dissever  llic  soul  from  the 
■  communion  of  the  body. 
H      That  is  true. 

H      Whereas^  Slmmifis,  the  rest  of  the  world  arc  of  opinion  that  a 
B  life  \vhich  has  no  share  in  bodily  pleasures  Is  not  worth  having; 
H  and  that  he  uho  is  indiflcrcnt  about  them  ts  35  good  a3  dead* 
I      That  Is  quite  true, 

I  What  again  shall  we  say  of  the  actual  acquirement  of  know- 
H  led^c?" is  the  body,  if  invited  to  share  in  the  enquiry,  a  hln- 
I  derer  or  a  helper?  I  mean  to  say.  have  .sight  and  hcarinfj  any 
H  truth  in  them?  Arc  they  not,  as  tlie  p^ets^arc  always  telling 
Bus,  inaccurate  \\itficsscs^  and  yet.  if  even  they  arc  inaccui^te 
Band  indistinct,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  other  senses? — for  you 
B  will  allow  that  they  arc  the  best  of  them? 
B  Certainly,  he  replied. 
B      Then  when  docs  the  soul  attain  truth? — for  in  attempting  to 
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coQftidcT  anythiT^  m  crtra|«ny  with  the  body  she  Is  obvioudy 
deceived, 

Yc5,  that  IS  tnic 

Tlien  mu«  not  existence  l>e  revealed  to  her  in  llioueht, 
atati? 

Yes. 

And  thotight  U  best  when  the  mind  \%  gathered  into  her 
and  none  of  tlicse  things  trouble  her — neither  wounds  nor  sights 
nor  pain  iior  stxiy  pleasure, — when  she  has  as  little  a^  |v«sublc^ 
to  do  with  the  body,  and  has  no  bodfly  sense  or  feeling,  but 
aspiring  after  true  being? 

Certainly, 

Ard  in  thia  the  philosopher  dishonours  the  body;  his  soul 
runs   away  from    the   body  and    desires    to  be  alone   and 
herself? 

That  IS  true. 

Well,  but  there  is   another  thing,  Siounias:    U  there  or 
there  not  an  absolute  justice? 

Assuredly  there  is- 

And  aiv  absolute  beauty  and  nb^hitc  good  ? 

Of  coune. 

But  riid  you  ever  behold  any  of  them  with  your  eyes? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  did  yo^  ever  reach  them  with  any  other  bodily  scosc' 
(and  ]  apeak  not  of  thc3C  ilonc,  but  of  absolute  greatness,  and 
Kcalth,  and  strength,  and  of  the  essence  or  ti^c  nature  of  evcry- 
thing).  Has  the  reality  of  them  ever  been  perceived  by  yo» 
throi^b  the  bodily  organs?  or  ratltcr,  is  not  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  knowledge  of  their  several  natures  made  by  him 
who  so  orders  his  intt:llcctua]  vi^ioit  as  to  liave  t]»e  most  exact 
conception  ijf  the  essence  of  Uiat  which  he  considers? 

Certainly. 

And  he  attain;^  to  the  puiest  knowledge  of  tlicai  who  gvcs 
^D  cacli  of  them  with  the  mind  aloiic,  not  allowing  when  in  tbc 
fntt  of  thought  thL-  Intrusion  or  introduclkin  of  aight  or  any 
other  scdm;  in  the  comptiiiy  of  reason,  but  with  the  very  light  6* 
of  the  mind  in  her  clearness  searches  into  the  very  truth  of 
caeli;  he  has  yot  rid,  ;is  far  as  he  can,  of  eyes  oiid  ears  and 
of  the  whole  body,  which  he  conceives  of  oflt>'  as  a  disturbii^ 
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ckmcnt,  hindering  the  soul  from  the  acquisition  of  truth  and 
knowkdgc  when  in  compnny  with  her— is  not  this  the  sort  of 
man  who,  if  any  man.  Is  Jikely  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
true  being? 

WTiat  you  say  is  cxccDent^  Socratcs>  replied  Simmia*. 

And  when  they  consider  aU  this,  must  not  true  philosophers 
make  a  reflection,  of  which  they  witi  ^peak  to  one  another  in 
such  words  as  these :  Wc  have  found,  they  will  say,  a  path  of 
speculation  which  seems  to  bring  the  argument  aad  ourselves 
to  the  conclusion,  that  while  wc  are  in  the  body,  and  while  the 
flcul  is  mingled  with  this  mass  of  cv\\  our  desire  will  not  be 
satisfied,  and  our  desire  is  of  the  truth.  For  the  body  is  a  source 
of  endless  tniuhle  to  us  by  reason  of  the  mere  requirement  of 
food ;  and  is  liable  also  to  diseases  which  overtake  and  impede 
us  in  the  search  after  truth :  and  by  fdling  us  full  of  loves, 
and  lusts,  and  <i:?s^,  and  fancies,  and  all  Vinds  of  folly,  in  real 
earnest  prevents  our  ever  having,  as  the  saying  is>  a  particle  of 
thought.  For  whence  come  wars,  and  fightings,  and  factions? 
«4icncc  but  frQm_thc  body  and  the  Jousts  of  the  body?  Wars 
are  occasioned  by  tl!e~rove  of  moncyTlind  money  T^  to  be 
acquired  for  the  sake  and  in  the  service  of  the  body :  and  in 
consequence  of  all  Ihene  things  the  time  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  philosophy  is  lost.  Moreover,  if  there  is  time  and  an 
inclination  towards  philosophy,  yet  the  body  introduces  turmoil 
and  confusion  and  amaj^ement  into  the  course  of  speculation, 
and  hinders  us  from  seeing  the  truth ;  proving  by  experience  to 
us  that  if  we  would  have  pure  knowledge  of  anything  wc  must 
be  quit  of  the  body— the  soul  in  herself  must  behold  all  things 
in  themselves:  and  then  we  slull  attain  the  wisdom  which  we 
desire,  and  of  which  wc  say  that  wc  arc  lovers :  not  while  wc 
live,  but  after  death,  as  the  argument  $howi ;  for  if  while  in 
company  with  the  body,  the  soul  cannot  have  pure  knowledge, 
one  or  two  things  seems  to  follow— citlier  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at  all.  after  death.  For  thca  and  not 
till  then,  the  soul  will  be  in  herself  alone  and  A-ithoul  the  body. 
In  thb  present  life,  I  reckon  that  we  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  knowledge  when  we  have  the  least  possible  communion  or 
fellowship  with  the  body,  and  are  not  infected  with  the  bodily 
nature,  but  remain  pure  until  the  hour  when  God   himself  Is 
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pleased  to  release  us.  And  tbctt  the  fooli»htic»3  of  the  body  will 
be  cleared  aw^y  and  wc  sliaU  be  pure  and  hold  converse  wW> 
other  pure  »ouU,  nnd  know  of  our:i(dvca  the  clear  light  every- 
where, which  is  no  other  than  the  light  of  truth.  For  no  imponc 
thing  la  allowed  to  approach  the  pure.  These  arc  the  sort  oT 
words.  Simmias,  which  the  true  lo^^cis  of  knowledge  cannot  help 
myinc:  to  one  another,  and  thinking.  Vou  will  agree  with  m 
Id  that? 

Certainly,  Socrates. 

But  if  tliLK  is  true,  O  my  friend^  then  tlierc  ia  great  hope  that, 
going  whither  I  go,  1  shall  have  the  Cull  enjoyment  of  that 
which  \iiA  bccu  the  chief  concern  of  you  and  me  in  our  p»t 
livc?t.  And  nuw  ttiAl  the  liuiir  of  dej^aiturc  in  appointed  to  me, 
thia  is  the  hope  wiUi  which  1  depart,  and  not  I  only,  but  cvi 
nt^ui  who  bclievca  thdt  he  la  prepared  ami  h^i^  hid  mini 
purified. 

Ccnainly,  replied  Simmias. 

AikI  wh;tl  is  purilicJilioii  but  the  sepanition  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  as  1  was  sBying  before ;  the  habit  of  the  soul  gather* 
ing  aod  collecting  herscll"  into  herself  on  every  side  out  of  the 
body;  the  dwelling  in  her  own  place  alone,  as  in  another  life, 
30  also  In  this,  aft  far  as  she  can  ; — the  release  of  the  90ul  frooi 
the  chains  of  the  body? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And   wlut   is  that   which   is   termed   death,   but    this   v^ 
sq^aration  and  release  of  the  soul  from  tlie  body? 

To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  the  tnie  philosophers,  and  they  only,  are  ever  seeking  Xo 
release:  tlic  soul.  Is  not  the  separation  and  release  of  tlie  »oul 
from  the  body  their  especial  study? 

That  is  true. 

And,  -IS  i  was  saying  at  first,  there  would  be  a  ridiculous  con- 
tradiction in  men  studying  to  live  as  nearly  as  Utcy  can  in  a 
state  of  death,  and  yet  repining  when  death  comes. 

Certainly. 

ITicn  Simmias,  as  the  true  philosophers  an:  ever  studyli^ 
death,  to  them,  cf  ;ill  men,  death  is  the  least  ternblc  Look  at 
the  matter  in  this  way : — if  they  have  been  always  enemies  of 
the   body,  and  wauting  to  have  the  soul  alone,  when   this  it 
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»  granted  to  them,  how  inconsifitcnt  would  they  be  to  be  trembling 
and  repining,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  their  departing  to  that  place 
where,  when  they  arrive,  they  hope  to  gain  that  which  in  life 
68  they  loved  (and  this  was  wisdom),  and  at  ihc  same  time  to  be 

■  rid  of  the  company  of  their  enemy.  Many  a  man  has  beei 
B  wiUing  to  go  to  the  world  below  animated  by  the  hope  of  seeing 
I  there  an  earthly  love,  or  wife,  or  son,  and  conversing  with  tlicm, 
I  And  will  he  who  is  a  true  lover  of  wisdom,  and  is  strongly  per^ 
I  suadcd  in  like  manner  that  orly  in  the  world  below  he  can 
I  worthily  enjoy  her,  still  repine  at  death?  Will  he  not  depart 
B  ^^^iilifii^^  Surely  he  will,  my  friend,  if  he  be  a  tnie  philosopKer. 
I  Forhc  will  have  a  firm  conviction  that  there  onl>',  and  nowhere 
H  else,  he  can  lind  wisdom  tn  her  purity.     And  if  thi^  be  true,  he 

■  would  be  very  absurd,  as  I  was"  saying,  if  he  were  to  fear  death. 
H  He  would  indeed,  replied  Simmias. 

■  And  when  you  sec  a  man  who  is  repining  at  the  approach  of 
H  death,  is  not  his  reluctance  a  suf^clcnt  pmof  that  he  i>  not  a 
H  lover  of  wisdom,  but  a  lover  of  the  body>  and  probably  at  the 
H  same  time  a  lover  of  cither  moncj'  or  power,  or  both  ? 

H  That  is  very  true,  he  replied, 

H  There  is  aviituc,  Simmias,  which  is  named  courage.     Is  not 

■  that  characteristic  of  the  philosopher?  , 
H  Ccrtaiidy. 

H  Again,  there  is  temperance :  Is  not  that  calmness,  and  order, 

■  and  control  of  the  passions  which  even  the  many  call  tern- 
I  perancc,  a  ijunlity  belonging  only  to  those  who  dcspi^  the 
I  body,  and  Kvc  in  philosophy  * 

H  Tliat  is  not  to  be  denied. 

H  For  the  courage  and   temperance  of  other  men,  if  you  will 

H  consider  tliem,  are  really  a  contradiction, 

H  How  is  that,  Socrates? 

H  Well,  he  said,  you  arc  aware  that  death  is  regarded  by  men 

H  in  general  as  a  great  evil. 

H  That  is  trje,  he  said.                                                               { 

H  And  do  not  courageous  men  endure  death  because  tlicy  are 

■  afraid  of  yet  greater  evils? 

I  That  is  true.                                                                                   1 

H  Then  all  but  the  philosophers  arc  courageous  only  from  fear, 

■  and  because  they  are  afraid ;  and   yet  tlal  a  man  should  be 
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courageous  from  fcar^  and   because  he  w  a  coward,  is  sun?Ii 
coatradictory. 

Very  true- 

And  arc  not  the  tcmpcfate  exactly  in  the  same  caftc?  They 
urc  temperate  becAu^ic  they  are  irtcmpcnte — which  may  seem 
to  be  a  contradiction,  but  is  nevertheless  the  sort  of  thing  which 
lui|>pcns  with  thtt:  f<M>IUh  temperance.  For  there  are  pleaseurcx 
which  ihcy  must  have,  and  arc  afntid  of  losing  ;  and  therefore 
Ihcy  abstain  from  one  clafts  of  pleasures  because  they  are  ^n-vr* 
come  by  another :  and  whereas  intemperance  is  deTincd  u 
^bcin^  under  the  dominion  of  pleasure/  they  overcome  on!) 
because  they  are  overcome  by  pleasure.  And  that  is  what 
mean  by  sRying  that  tlicy  have  been  made  temperate  tbrougb 
intcmpcmnce. 

That  appear.-;  to  be  true 

Vet  tJie  exchange  of  one  fear  or  pleasure  or  pain  for  another 
fear  or  picauurc  or  pain,  and  of  the  greater  for  the  lesa,  as  !(■ 
they  were  coins,    is  not  the  exchange  of  virtue-     O    my   dear 
Simmias,  Li  there  not  one  true  coin  for  which  all  things  ought 
to  exchange? — and  that  is  wisdom  ;  and  only  in  exc]ian|{;^e  for 
thi^,  and  hi   company   with  thi;*,  t9  anything   truly   bought  oi^f 
aoldt  whether  courage  or  temperance  or  justice.     And  b  not  aH^ 
true  virtue  tlic  companion  of  wImIoui,  nu  ntatter  wliat  fears  or 
plc^surc»  or  other  similar  goods  or  evils  may  or  may  not  attend 
her?     But  th^  virtue  wliich  i»  made   up  of  these  (;>ood»,  when 
thc>"  arc  severed  from  wiNloni  and  exchanged  wiUi  otic  anotbcTf 
\%  a  sliadow  of  virtac  only,  uor  is  there  any  frccOom  or  hoUtb 
or  truth  in  her ;   but  in   the  true  exchange  there  is  n  purging 
away  of  all   these    thinKS,   aiid  temperance,   and   justice,   and 
countgc,  and  \\'ii(doin  herself  arc  the  purgation  of  them.     And  1 
conceive  that  the  founder*  of  the  inyst^-nes  had  a  real  meaning 
and  were  not  mere  triflcrs  when  tlicy  iotimaicd  in  a  figure  long 
ago  that  he  who  passes  uasaiictified  and  uninitiated  into  the 
world  below  will  lie  in  a  slough,  but  that  he  who  arri%'cs  there  f 
aftL'r  initiation  and  purifiCAtion  will  dwell  with  the  gods,     For^ 
'many/  a^  they  say  in  the  mysteries,  'arc  the  thyrsus-bcarent 
but  few  are  the  mystics^— meaning,  as   I   iiitcrpa't   the  wonK 
the  true  phUo^cphcTS,    In  the  number  of  whom,  during  oiy 
whole  lile,  T  have  been  .seeking^  accotxitng  to  my  ability,  to  find 
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a  place  j^-whcthcT  I  have  sought  in  a  right  way  or  not,  and 
wlicl1)c:r  f  h;<v<:  :«ucccc:cluj  or  iu>l,  I  hIkiH  Iruly  know  in  n  little 
while,  if  God  will,  when  I  myself  arrive  in  the  oilier  world — 
that  is  my  beher.  Such  h  my  answer,  Sininiiazt  and  Ccbcs, 
tu  those  who  charge  tne  with  not  grieving  or  repming  at  part* 
ing  from  >'0U  and  my  masters  in  this  world ;  and  f  am  right  fit 
not  repining,  for  t  believe  that  I  shall  find  other  masters  and 
friends  who  are  as  good  in  the  world  below.  But  most  men 
do  not  believe  ihU  saying,  and  I  sliall  be  glad  If  my  wordff 
have  any  more  success  with  you  tlian  with  the  judges  of  the 
Athenians. 

Cebe-S  ansv-xrcd :  1  agree,  Socrstes,  in  the  greater  part  of 
what  you  say.  Dut  in  what  relates  to  the  soul,  men  arc  apt 
to  be  incredulous ;  they  fear  that  when  she  has  Jeft  the  body 
her  place  may  be  nowhere,  and  that  on  the  very  day  of  death 
she  may  le  destroyed  and  pcn?4h— immediately  on  her  release 
from  the  body»  issuing  forth  dissolved  like  smoke  or  air  and  in 
her  flight  vanishing  away  into  nothingness.  If  she  could  only 
hold  together  and  be  herself  after  she  was  released  from  Ihc 
evils  of  the  body,  there  would  be  good  reason  \o  hope.  Socrates, 
that  what  you  say  is  true.  But  much  persuasion  and  many 
ar^fticnt*!  are  required  in  order  to  prove  that  when  the  man  is 
dc»d  t)ie  soul  yet  cxistSf  and  has  any  force  or  inlelligenco. 

True,  Cebcs,  said  Socrates ;  and  fdiall  ]  surest  that  we  talk 
a  little  of  the  probabilities  of  thctic  things } 

I  am  sure,  said  Ccbcs,  that  I  should  greatly  like  to  know 
your  opinion  aboul  tliem. 

I  reckon,  said  Socrates,  that  no  one  who  heard  me  now,  not 
even  if  he  were  one  of  my  old  enemies,  the  comic  poets,  could 
accuse  mc  of  idle  talking  about  matters  in  which  I  have  no 
concern.  Let  us  then,  if  you  please,  proceed  with  thccnquir>\ 
Whether  the  souls  of  men  after  death  are  or  are  not  in  the 
world  below,  is  a  question  which  may  he  argued  in  this  man- 
ner:—The  ancient  doctrine  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
aflinns  that  they  go  from  hence  into  the  other  world,  and  return 
hither,  and  arc  born  from  the  dead.  Now  if  this  be  true,  and 
llie  lining  come  from  the  dead,  then  our  souls  must  exist  in  the 
other  world,  for  if  not,  how  could  they  have  been  born  again? 
And  this  would  be  conclusive,  if  llicre  were  any  real  evidence 
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that  the  living  arc  only  bom  from  the  dead ;   but  if  ihcrc  is  no 
evidence  of  thia,  then  otlicr  arguments  will  hn^-c  to  be  adduced. 

That  U  very  true,  replied  Ccbcs. 

Then  let  us  consider  Uiis  <iucstion,  nut  \\\  rcktion  to  man] 
only,  but  in  relation  to  animnb  genentlly,  and  to  plants,  and 
to  cvciytliing  of  which  there  is  geOcralion,  and  tl»c  piuuf  will"' 
be  cosier  Arc  itot  all  tilings  which  have  oppositcs  generated 
out  of  their  opposite^?  1  mean  sucli  things  a»  good  and  evQ,^ 
just  and  unjust — and  there  aic  iimumccablc  otlicr  oppo^itcs^ 
,  u-hich  arc  generated  out  of  opposite^.  And  I  want  to  show 
that  in  all  opposite^  there  b  a  similar  alteritativc ;  I  mean  to 
hay,  for  example,  tliat  ;tiiytlihig  which  becomes  greater  must 
become  greater  after  being  Ic:^, 

True. 

And  that  which  becomes  less  must  have  been  once  greater 
and  then  have  become  less.  ji 

Yes. 

And  the  weaker  ia  generated  from  the  stronger,  and   the 
swifter  from  the  slower. 

Very  true- 

And  the  ivorsc  is  from  the  better,  and  :hc  more  ju!4t  ts  from 
the  more  unjujt. 

Of  course. 

And  is  this  true  of  all  oppotfitcs?  and  arc  we  convinced  tJiat 
all  of  them  arc  generated  out  of  oppositcs? 

Yes. 

And  in  this  universal  opposition  of  all  things,  are  there  not 

.  also  two  intermediate  processes  which  arc  ever  going  on,  fram 

^  one  to  the  other,  and  back  ag^n ;  where  there  is  a  greater  and 

a  less  there  is  also  an  intermediate  process  of  increase  and 

diminuticn,  and  that  which  grows  is  said  to  wax,  and  that 

which  decays  to  wane? 

Yes,  he  said- 

And  there  arc  many  other  processes,  such  as  division  and] 
composition,  cooEing  and  heating,  which  equally  involve  a 
passage  into  and  out  of  ore  another.  And  this  holds  of  aQ 
oppositcs,  even  though  not  always  expressed  in  words— they 
are  generated  out  of  one  another,  and  tliere  is  a  passing  or 
process  fn:>m  one  to  the  other  of  them? 
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Vciy  true,  he  replied  n 

Wei],  and  is  there  not  an  opposite  of  lUc,  as  sleep  !s  the 
opposite  of  waking  ?  ■ 

True,  he  said.  J 

And  what  i^s  that?  I 

Death,  he  answered. 

And  these  then  arc  generated,  if  they  arc  oppositcs,  the  one 
from  the  other^  and  have;  their  two  intermediate  pfx>cesses  also? 

Of  course. 

Now,  said  Socrates.  I  will  analyze  one  of  the  two  pairs  of 
oppositcs  which  1  have  mentioned  to  you,  and  also  its  inter- 
mediate processes,  and  you  ahaU  analyze  the  other  to  me.  The 
L^tatc  of  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  state  of  wakin^»  and  out  of 
rBteepinf;  waking  is  generated,  and  out  of  waking;,  sleeping; ;  and 
the  process  of  generation  is  in  the  one  case  falling  asleep,  and 
in  the  other  wakini;  up.    Are  you  acTccd  about  that?  . 

Quite  ag recti 

Then,  suppose  that  you  analyze  life  and  death  to  mc  in  the 
same  manncn    Is  not  death  opposed  to  h'fe?  ■ 

Yes-  I 

And  they  arc  generated  one  from  the  other?  I 

Yes.  I 

What  is  generated  from  the  living?  I 

Tlie  de;id.  j 

And  what  from  the  dead?  I 

I  can  only  say  in  answer — the  living. 

Then  the  living,  whether  things  or  persons,  Cebcs,  are  gene- 
rated from  the  dead?  | 

That  U  clear,  he  replied. 

Then  the  inference  is  that  our  s;ouU  exist  in  the  world 
below?  ] 

That  is  tnie. 

And  one  of  the  two  proce*ftes  or  generations  i*  vLsiblc— for 
»urcly  the  act  of  dying  ie  visible? 

Surely,  he  said, 

And  tnaj^  not  the  other  be  inferred  as  the  complement  of 
nature,  who  \%  not  to  be  vuppoised  to  go  on  one  leg  only  ?  And 
if  nott  a  corresponding  process  of  generation  In  death  must  alfto 
be  assigned  to  her?  j 
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CoTtainly,  he  replied.  ^^^^^^^H 

And  wh,it  \%  that  procc^?  ^^^| 

Revival.  ^^^ 

And   revival,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is  the  birth  of  Uie     , 
dc^d  into  the  worJd  of  the  living?  ■ 

yuitc  true. 

Then  here  is  a  new  way  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  the  living  come  from  the  dead,  just  as  the  dead  come  from 
the  living ;  and  this,  if  tnic,  affords  a  satisfactory  proof  iJiat  Ihc 
Bouls  of  the  dead  musrt  cxi-^l  in  some  pUce  out  of  which  they  _ 
come  a^in.  f 

Yes,  Socrates^  he  said ;   ihc  conclusion  seems  to  floiv  nece^ 
^ulh^ptit  of  our  previous  admissions. 

HHf  ^^t  these  admissLonii  were  not  unfiiir,  Cebe9,  he  said,     i 
may  be  shown,  I  think,  as  follows  :    If  generation  were  inM 
a  straight  line  only,  and  there  were  no  compensation  or  circled 
in  nature^  no  rum  or  return  of  elements  into  one  another,  then 
you  know-  tliat  all  thin;;s  would  at  last  have  the  same  form  and 
pass  into  the  same  state,  and  there  would  tK  no  m^e  generation 
of  them. 

What  do  you  mean?  he  said. 

A  simple  thing  enough,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  the  case  of 
sleep,  he  Kplicd.  You  ]<now  that  if  there  wcic  no  alternation 
of  sleeping  and  waking,  the  story  of  the  sleeping  Endymion 
would  in  the  end  have  no  meaning,  because  alt  other  things 
would  be  asleep  loo»  and  he  would  not  be  distinguishable  from 
the  rest.  Or  if  there  were  composition  only,  and  no  divi^tkin  of 
subst;Lnces,  then  the  chaos  of  Anaxagoras  would  come  again. 
And  in  like  manner,  my  dear  Ccbes.  if  all  thinEfii  which  partook 
of  life  w^ere  to  die,  ami  after  they  were  dead  remained  in  the 
form  of  death,  and  did  not  come  to  life  again,  all  would  at  Uit 
die,  and  nothing:  would  be  alive — how  could  this  be  otherwise? 
For  ir  the  livjrig  spring  from  any  others  who  arc  not  the  dead, 
and  they  die.  must  not  all  thin^  at  last  be  swallowed  up  in 
death? 

There  is  no  escape  from  that,  Socrates,  said  Cches;  and  I 
think  that  what  you  say  is  entirely  true. 

Yes,  he  said,  Ccbes,  \  entirely  think  so  too;  nor  is  thin  ft 
deluftifm  tn  which  mh:  ^\e  agrcreing  ;    but   I  iim  confident  in  ibr 
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I  bdier  tliat  there  truly  is  such  a  thing  as  living  again,  and  that 
the  living  vfm\%  from  the  dead»  and  that  tlie  v>yx\%  of  the  dead 

I  are  in  existcticc,  and  that  the  good  souls  have  a  better  portion 
than  the  evil, 
Col^irs  added ;  Your  favourite  doctnnC)  Socrates,  that  know- 
ledge is  simply  recollectior,  if  true,  also  necessarily  imf^Ues  a 
previouc  lime  in  which  wc  have  learned  that  which  we  now 
recollect  But  this  would  be  impossible  unless  our  soul  had 
73 been  in  some  place  before  existing  in  the  human  form;   here 

I  then  is  anotlier  ^rgLinicnt  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
But  tell  me.  Cebcs,  said  Simmias,  interposing,  what  proofs 
are  given  of  this  doctrine  of  recollection?  I  am  not  very  sure 
at  this  moment  that  I  remember  them. 
One  excellent  proof,  said  Cebcs,  is  afforded  by  questions.  If 
you  put  a  question  to  a  person  in  a  right  way,  he  will  gjve 
a  true  answer  of  himself,  but  how  could  he  do  this  unless  there 
were  knowledge  and  right  reason  already  in  him?  And  this 
is  most  clearly  shown  when  he  is  taken  to  a  diagram  or  to 
anything  of  that  sort. 

But  if,  said  SocmteSk  you  are  still  incredulous,  Simmias,  I 
would  ask  you  whether  you  may  not  agree  with  me  when  you 
look  at  the  in;itlcr  in  another  way ;— I  mean>  if  you  are  still 
_  incredulous  as  to  whether  knowledge  is  recollection? 
f  Incredulous,  I  am  not,  said  Simmias;  but  I  want  to  have  this 
doctrine  of  recollection  brought  to  my  own  recollection,  and, 
from  what  Cebes  lias  said,  I  am  beginning  to  recollect  and  be 
con\'inccd  ;   but  I  should  still  like  to  hear  what  you  were  going 

I  to  say.    ^^/ 
This  is  what  I  should  say,  he  replied  :— We  should  agree.  If 
1  am  not  mistaken,  that  what  a  man  recollects  he  must  have 
known  at  some  previous  time. 
Very  true. 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  or  recollection? 
I  mean  to  ask,  whether  when  a  person  has  already  seen  or 
heard  or  in  any  way  perceived  anyiliing,  and  he  knows  not 
only  that,  but  something  else  of  which  he  has  not  the  same  but 
another  knowledge,  we  may  not  fairly  say  that  he  recollects  that 
ft  which  comes  into  his  mind  : — Arc  we  agreed  about  that? 
K^    What  do  you  mean? 
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I  mean  what  I  may  lUu^iiUc  by  the  following  in^anoe: — TJi^ 
knowledge  of  a  lyre  is  not  tbc  same  as  the  knowlcdg<;  of  a  man?' 

Tnic 

And  yet  what  is  the  feeling  of  lovers  when  tlicy  recognise 
a  lyre,  or  a  garment,  or  anything  else  which  the  beloved  h. 
been  in  the  habit  of  usinyf  Do  not  they,  from  knowing  the 
lyre,  form  in  the  mind's  eye  an  Image  of  the  youth  lo  whom 
the  lyr<-  belongs?  And  this  is  recollection.  In  like  manner 
any  one  who  sees  Simmlas  may  remember  Cebcs;  and  tlierc 
are  endless  other  things  of  the  same  nature- 

Vcs,  indeed,  there  arc,--endle^s  replied  Simmias. 

And  recr^llcction  is  most  commonly  a  process  of  recovcn, 
that  which  has  been  already  forgotten  through  time  a: 
inattention. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Wdl ;    and  may  you  not  also  from  seeing  the  picture  of 
horse  or  a  lyre  remember  a  man?   and   from   the  pacture 
Simniias,  you  may  be  led  to  remember  Cebcs? 

True. 

Or  >'ou  may  also  be   led  to  the  recollection  of  Simmias 
himself? 

True,  he  said. 

And  in  all  these  cases,  the  recollection  may  be  derived  fi 
things  cither  like  or  unlike? 

That  is  true. 

And  when  the  recollection  is  derived  from  Hkc  things,  th 
another  consideration  is  .sure  to  arise,  which  is — whether  the 
likeness  in  any  dt^ree  falls  short  or  not  of  that  which  is  re- 
collected ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  shall  we  proceed  a  step  further,  and  aflirm  that 
is  such  a  thing  a^  equality,  not  of  one  piece  of  wood  or  stoi 
with  another,  but  that,  over  and  above  this,  there  is  equality  in 
the  abstract  ?    Shall  wc  say  so  ? 

Say  so,  yes,  replied  Simmias,  and  swear  to  it,  with  all  ibe 
confidence  in  life. 

And  do  we  know  the  nature  of  this  abstract  essence? 

To  be  sure^  he  said. 

And  whence  did  we  obtain  our  knowledge?    Did  wc  not  sc^ 
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l^^Hfes  of  matterial  things,  such  as  jjicccs  of  wood  and  stonei^ 
and  gather  from  them  the  idea  of  an  equality  which  is  different 
from  them?  For  you  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  difference. 
Oj^ook  at  the  matter  in  another  way ;— Do  not  the  same  pieces 
^^^Hor  stone  appear  at  one  time  equals  and  at  another  time 

TJiat  is  certain. 

But  are  real  equals  ever  unequal?  or  is  tlic  tdea*of  equality 
the  flame  as  that  of  inequality? 

Impossible,  Socrates. 
'    Then  these  (so-called)  equals  arc  not  the  same  with  the  idea 
of  equality? 

I  should  say,  clearly  not,  Socrates, 

And  yet  from  thc^te  equals,  although  differing  from  the  idea  of 
equality,  you  conceived  and  attained  that  i(!ea? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Which  might  be  like,  or  might  be  unlike  them? 

Yes. 

But  that  makes  no  diflleronce:  whenever  front  Jodnj?  one 
thing  you  conceived  ^mother,  whether  hkc  or  unlik^  tfacre  must 
surely  Iiave  been  an  act  of  recollection  ? 

Very  true. 

But  what  would  you  say  of  equal  portions  of  wood  and  stone, 
or  other  malerial  equals?  and  what  \t  the  impression  produced 
by  them  ?  Arc  they  equals  in  the  same  sense  in  which  absolute 
equality  is  equal  ?  or  do  they  fall  short  of  this  equality  tn  a 
measure? 

Yes^  he  said,  in  a  very  great  measure  too. 

And  must  we  not  allow,  that  when  I  or  any  cne,  looking  at 
any  object,  observes  that  the  thing  which  he  sees  aims  at  being 
some  otlier  thing,  but  falls  short  of,  and  cannot  be  that  clher,^ 
he  who  makes  this  obscn-ation  must  have  had  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  that  to  which  the  other,  altliough  similar^  was  inferior? 

Certainly, 

And  has  not  this  been  our  own  case  In  the  matter  of  equals 
and  of  absolute  equality? 

Precisely. 

Then  we  must  have  known  equality  previously  to  the  time 
when  wc  first  saxv  the  material  equals,  and   reflected  that  all 
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Uicsc  apparent  ct^uab  strive  to  attain  absolute  ci^uality,  but  (all 
ftliort  of  it  ?  M 

TJiat  ia  Inic,  ^ 

And  wc  recognise  4tw»  tluit  tliU  abitolutc  equality  baa  only 
been  Imowj),  aiiit  can  only  be  known,  tlirough  the  medium  of 
^(iglit  ur  tuucb,  ur  o^  »oni<;  other  of  die  ^eiiM;^  uhich  arc  all 
alike  in  this  rc:sijccl? 

Yes,  Socrates,  as  far  as  the  argument  is  CQnccmcd,  one  of 
tliem  i»  the  »me  as  the  otlier. 

AiiiJ  from  tlie  senses  tJ>en  is  derived  the  knowledge  iHat 
seDSible  things  aim  at  z\\  ahH>Iute  equality  of  which  tbcy 
short—- b  not  that  true? 

Yea, 

Then  before  wc  b^an  to  sec  or  hear  or  perceive  En  any 
wc  must   have   had   a   knowlatgc  of  absolute  equality,  or  we 
could  not  have  referrtd  to  that  standard  the  equals  whkh  arc 
derived  from  the  senses  ? — for  to  that  thc>'  all  aspire,  and  of  thai 
they  fall  shore. 

That,  Socrates,  U  certainly  to  be  infcnred  from  Uic  jj 
statements. 

And  did  wc  not  see  and  hear  and  have  the  use  of  our  othi 
senses  aa  soon  as  we:  were  born? 

Certainly. 

'Ilicn  we  must  have  acquired  the  knowlct^  of  equality  at 
aomc  previous  time? 

Yes, 


J 


V 


That  is  to  say,  before  wc  were  Iwrn,  I  su[>pose? 

True. 

And  if  we  acquired  this  knowledge  before  ynii  were  bora,  and 
were  bom  having  the  use  of  it,  then  we  also  knew  before  wc 
were  bom  anti  at  the  in-stant  of  birtli  not  only  the  equal  or  tbc 
greater  or  the  less,  but  all  other  ideas;  for  we  are  not  spcaldng 
only  of  equality,  but  of  beauty,  goodness.  Justice,  holiness^  ami 
all  which  wc  stamp  with  the  name  of  essence  in  the  dialectical 
process^  when  wc  ask  and  answef  questions.  Of  all  this  we  mif 
certainly  aflinn  Out  we  acquired  the  knou'ledgc  before  birth? 

That  is  true. 

But   if,  after  having  acquired,   wc  have  not   forgotten 
which  we  acquired,  tlicn  wc  must  always  have  come  into 
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H  having  knowledge,  and  shall  aln-ays  continue  to  know  ns  long  as 
B  life  lasts — for  knowing  is  the  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge 
^  and  not  rorgetting.     Is  not  forgetting,  SJmmiiis,  just  the  losing 

I  of  knowledge? 
Quite  true,  SocQtei* 
But  if  the  knowledge  which   we  acquired  before   birth  u-as 
lost  by  us  at  birth,  and  if  aftcv^ards  by  tlie  use  of  the  scnBCH 
we  recovered  that  which  wc  previously  knew,  will  not  that  which 
wc  tall   Icaming   be  a  recovering  of  the  knowledge  which  ii 
naturdi  to  us,  and  may  not  this  be  rightly  temicd  recollection? 
Voy  true- 
So  much  ii  clear — that  when  we  perceived  ^mething,  either 
K^  the  help  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  some  other  sense,  from  that 
^peng^ton  we  obtained  a  notion  of  some  other  thing  like  or 
unlike  which  wc  had  foi^ottcn  and  which  was  associated  with  it; 
and  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  one  of  two  alternatives  follows : — 
cither  wc  had  this  knowledge  at  births  and  continued  to  know 
through  life;   or,  after  birth,  tliose  who -are  said  to  Icam  only 
remember,  and  learning  is  simply  recollection. 
Yes,  that  is  quite  true,  Socrates. 

Ajid  which  alternative,  Simmias,  do  you  prefer?     Had  we  the 
knowledge  at  our  birth,  or  did  wc  recollect  the  things  which  wc 
knew  previously  to  our  birth? 
I  cannot  decide  at  the  moment. 

At  any  rate  you  can  decide  whether  he  who  knows  ought  or 
[ht  not  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  kaou'lcdge- 
-crtainly,  he  ou(;ht 

But  do  you  think  that  every  man  is  able  to  give  an  account  of 
these  very  matters  alxiur  whifh  we  are  speaking? 

i  wish  that  they  could,  Socriie*,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  lo- 
^  morrow  at  this  time  no  one  will  be  able 

Then  yoti  are  not  of  opinion,  SlmmtnTB,  that  all  men  know 
these  things? 
Certainty  not. 

They  are  in  process  of  recollecting  that  which  they  learned 
before  ? 
I      Certainly. 

But  when  did  our  souls  acquire  this  knowledge? — not  since 
I  we  were  bom  ai;  men? 
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And  ihcrefore,  previously?  ^^H 

Yes-  ^^ 

Then,  Slmmiiis,  our  souls  rniist  have  existed  without  bodies 
before  they  were  in  the  form  of  man,  and  nttist  have  had  in 
tcLligcnce. 

Untes»  indeed  you  suppose,  SocratcSj  that  tlicsc  notions  wens 
pvcR  tis  at  the  very  moment  of  birth ;  for  this  i$  the  only  time 
that  remains. 

Yes,  my  friend,  but  if  so,  when  did  we  (ose  them?  for  they 
are  not  in  us  when  we  are  born— that  is  admitted.  Did  we 
lose  them  at  the  moment  of  receiving  them,  or  at  some  other 
time  ? 

No,  Socrates,  1  perceive  that  1  was  unconsciously  talking 
nonsense. 

Then  may  we  not  say,  Simmtas,  that  if,  aj>  we  arc  always 
repeating^  there  is  an  absolute  beaut)',  and  goodness,  and  other 
similar  ideas  or  essence?(.  and  to  this  standard,  vhich  tB  pov 
discovered  to  have  existed  in  our  former  stale,  we  refer  all  ow 
sensations,  and  with  this  compare  them— assuming  these  ideas 
to  have  a  prior  existence,  then  our  souk  must  have  had  a 
prior  existence,  but  if  not,  there  would  be  no  force  in  the 
argument  ?  There  is  the  same  proof  that  these  ideas  must  luw 
existed  before  we  were  bom,  as  that  our  souU  existed  before 
we  wTrc  bom  ;  and  if  not  the  ideas,  then  nut  the  souls. 

Yea,  Socrates;  1  am  convinced  that  there  is  precisely  the  J 
same  necessity  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  and  the  argument  I 
retreats  successfully  to  the  position  that  the  existence  of  the  IT 
jioul  before  birth  cannot  be  seiKinited  from  the  existence  of  J 
the  essences  of  which  you  speak.  For  there  is  nothing  which  V 
to  my  mind  is  so  evident  as  that  beauty,  goodness,  and  the 
other  notions  of  which  you  were  just  now  speaking,  have  a  most 
real  and  absolute  existence ;  and  I  am  satisiicd  witli  iho  proof,     j 

Well,  but  is  Ccbes  equally  satisfied?  for  1  must  convince  Uii  ■ 
too.  I 

[  think,  said  Simmies,  that  Cebe'i  is  satisfied :  althou£;h  he  b  V 
the  most  incredulous  of  mortals,  yet  I  believe  that  he  is  con-  1 
vinced  of  the  cxiftteace  of  the  soul  Ijefore  birth.  But  that  aftef  m 
death  the  soul  will  continue  to  exist  is  not  yet  proven  c\vn  to  fl 
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my  own  satisfaction*     I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  the 
many  lo  which  Ccbcs  was  referring — the  feeling  that  when  the 
man  dies  the  soul  ma)'  be  scattered,  and  that  this  may  be  the 
'Cnd    of   her.     For  admitting   that  ^le  may  have  been  born 
vhcre,  and    framed    out  of  other   elements,  and  was  in 
before  entering  the  human  body,  why  after  having 
atend  Ui  and  gone  out  again  m,iy  *lic  not  herself  be  destroyed 
and  come  to  an  end  ? 

kVcr}'  true,  Simmias,  said  Ccbcs;  th:it  our  soul  existed  before 
we  were  born  was  the  first  half  of  the  argument,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  proven;   that  the  soul  will  cxJiit  after 

t  death  as  well  as  before  birth  \%  the  other  half  of  which  the  proof 
is  still  wanting,  and  has  to  be  supplied. 
But  that  proof,  SimmJas  and  Cebcs  fias  been  already  given, 
eakl  Socrates,  if  you  put  the  two  arguments  together— T  mean 
this  and  the  former  one,  in  which  wc  admitted  that  every- 
thing living  is  born  of  the  dead.  For  if  the  soul  exists  before 
birth,  and  in  coming  lo  life  and  bein^  bom  can  be  bom  only 
from  death  and  dyiufj,  must  she  not  after  death  continue  to 
exist,  since  she  has  to  be  bom  again?    surely  the  proof  which 

■  you  desire  has  been  already  furnished*     Still  I  aspect  that  you 
land  Simmias  would  be  glad    to  probe  the  argument  further. 

■  Like  children,  yju  are  haunted  with  a  fear  thai  when  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  the  wind  may  really  blow  her  away  and  scatter 

Iter ;  especially  if  a  man  should  happen  to  die  in  stormy  weather 
Bnd  not  when  the  sky  b  calm, 
Ccbcs  answered  with  a  smile:    Then,  Socrates,  you  must 
arg\ie  us  out  of  our  fears— and  yct^  strictly  speaking,  they  are 
not  our  fears,  but  there  is  a  child  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a 
sort  of  hobgoblin  ;  him  too  we  vwx^X  persuade  not  to  be  afraid 
when  he  is  alone  in  the  dark. 
Socrates  said  :  Ix't  the  v[>icc  of  the  eharmer  be  applied  daily 
until  you  have  charmed  away  tlic  fear 
78     And    where   shall    we   find   a  good    charmer  of  our  fears, 

•  Socrates*  when  you  arc  gone? 
Hellas,  he  replied,  is  a  large   place,  Ccbcs,  and  has  many 
good  men.  and  there  are  barbarouj  races  not  a  few :  seek  for 
^him  among  them  all  far  and  wide,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
H  money  ;  for  there  is  tio  better  way  of  u^ung  your  money.     And 
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you  must  not  forget  to  seek  for  him  ttmong  yourddvca  too  \  fotf 
he  b  iiowlicrc  iiiotc  Ukcly  to  be  found.  \ 

The   scdivli,    replied    Ccbcs,  ^ball   certainly  be  made-     Aod 
now^  if  you  please^  let  us  rcium  to  the  poini  of  tlic  argument  at 
wbidi  wc  digRTWcO- 
-  By  all  means,  replied  Socrates ;  what  else  should  I  please? 

Very  gotjJ. 

Must  wc  not,  said  Socrates,  ask  ourselves  what  that  is 
whkli,  AS  wc  Im.iglnc,  Is  liable  to  be  scatlcrcil  aw.iy,  and  about 
which  Vit:  fear^  and  what  again  is  that  about  which  wc  hivc 
no  fcar^  And  then  wc  may  proceed  further  to  cncjulre  whetlicr 
that  which  suffers  dispersion  is  or  is  not  of  the  nature  of  soul — 
our  hop^s  and  fcar^  as  to  our  own  «ouls  will  turn  upon  th< 
answers  to  these  questions. 

Very  true,  he  linid. 

Now  the  compound  or  composite  may  be  supposed  to  be 
naturally  capable^  as  of  being  comixsunded,  »o  also  of  being 
dLssolved  ;  but  that  which  is  uncompoundcd,  aad  that  only, 
must  be,  if  anything  is,  indi*i^oluble. 

Yes ;  1  should  imagine  so,  said  Ccbcs. 

And  the  uncompoundcd  may  be  assumed  to  be  itte  same  and 
unchanging,  whereas  the  compound  is  always  changing  and 
never  the  same. 

That  1  also  think,  he  said. 

Then  now  let  us  return  to  the  previous  discus^on<  Is  that 
idea  or  essence,  which  in  Ihe  dialectical  process  wc  define  as 
essence  or  true  existence — whether  essence  of  equality,  beauty, 
or  anything  else — are  these  essences,  I  say,  liable  at  times  to 
some  decree  of  change  ?  or  arc  thc>'  each  of  them  always  whal 
tliey  are,  having  the  same  rimple  ^clf-cxislent  and  unchar^g 
forms^  and  not  admitting  of  variation  at  all,  Ka  in  any  way,  or  al 
any  time? 

They  must  be  always  the  same,  Socrates,  replied  CebcA, 

And  what  would  you  say  of  the  many  beautiful — v^-hether 
men  or  hontc*  cr  tiannenls  or  any  other  ihinffs  which  may  be 
called  equal  or  beautiful^— arc  tiicy  all  unchanging  and  ibc 
same  always,  or  quite  the  reverse?  May  they  not  rather  be 
described  as  almost  always  changing  and  hardly  ever  the 
same,  cither  with  themselves  or  with  one  another^ 
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\      The  fatter,  replied  Ccbes;    they  arc  always  in  a  state  of 

change. 
79     And  these  >"ou  can  touch  and  sec  and  perceive  with  the 
senses,  but  the  undwngint.'  thintjs  you  can  only  perceive  with 
the  niin<l — they  arc  invisible  and  arc  not  seen? 

That  is  very  Irue^  he  saiM- 

Well  then,  added  Socrates,  let  us  suppose  tliat  there  are  two 
sorts  of  existences— one  seen,  the  ether  unseen. 

Let  us  .suppose  them. 

The  seen  is  the  changing,  and  the  unseen  is  the  unchanging? 

That  may  be  also  su[>|wsed- 

And,  further,  is  not  one  part  of  us  body,  and  the  re«t  of  us 
fioul? 

To  be  surft 

And  to  which  class  may  we  say  that  the  body  ia  more  alike 
and  akin  ? 

Clearly  to  the  seen — no  one  can  doubt  that. 

And  is  the  soul  seen  or  not  seen? 

Not  by  man,  Socnatcn, 

And  what  we  mean  by  'seen'  and  "not  seen'  i»  Uiat  which 
js  or  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  man? 

Yes,  to  the  eye  of  man. 

And  what  do  wc  say  of  the  sou!? — is  that  seen  or  not  seen? 

Not  seen. 

Unseen  then? 

Yes. 

Then  the  soul  is  more  like  to  the  unseen,  and  the  body  to 
the  seen? 

That  as  most  certain,  Socrates. 

And  were  we  not  saying  Jong  a^o  that  the  soul  when  using 
the  body  as  an  instrument  of  perception,  that  is  to  say,  when 
using  the  sense  of  sight  or  hearing  or  some  other  sense  (for  the 
meaning  of  perceiving  through  the  body  is  perceiving  through 
the  senses) — were  we  not  saying  that  the  soul  too  \%  then 
drag^d  by  the  body  into  the  region  of  the  chan^rcablc.  and 
wanders  and  is  confused;  the  wcrkl  spins  round  her,  and  she  is 
like  A  drunkard,  when  possessed  by  change? 
■    Very  true. 

But  when  returning  into  herself  she  reflects,  then  she  passes 
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into  the  other  world,  the  abode  of  purity,  And  eternity,  uid 
immortality,  and  unchangcablcncss,  whkh  arc  licr  kindred,  and 
vk'ith  thvm  she  ever  livci,  when  »hc  is  by  hcrdelf  and  b  not  let  or 
hindered ;  then  &he  ceases  from  her  erring  ways,  and  being  id 
communion  with  the  unchanging  \%  unchanging.  And  thia  state 
of  the  soul  is  called  wisdom? 

That  is  well  and  truly  said,  Socratca^  he  replied. 

And  to  which  class  is  the  9oul  mere  nearly  alike  and  akin,  as 
far  as  may  be  infcnrcO  from  this  argument,  45  well  as  from  ifac 
prixcding  unc? 

I  think,  Socrates,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  folkivn 
the  aigumciit,  the  soul  will  be  infiiutcly  inoie  like  tlic  utichat^c* 
able— even  the  most  stupid  persuTi  will  not  deny  ihaL 

And  the  body  is  more  like  tlic  changing? 

Vet  once  more  consider  the  matter  in  another  light:  When 
the  soul  and  the  boOy  are  united,  then  nature  Drdcn«  the  sotti  to  So 
rule  and  govern,  and  the  body  to  obey  and  serve.  Now  which 
of  these  two  functions  is  akin  to  the  divine?  and  which  to  the 
mortal?  Does  not  the  divine  appear  to  yoit  to  be  that  wbkh 
naturally  orders  and  rules,  and  the  mortal  to  be  that  which  to 
subject  and  servant  ? 

True. 

And  which  doejt  the  soul  resemble? 

The  soul  resembles  the  divine,  and  the  body  the  m 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  Socrates. 

Then  rellccc,  Cebea :  of  all  that  has  been  said  is  not  \h\%  the 
conclusion?— tlial  the  soul  is  in  the  very  likened  of  the  divine, 
And  immortal,  and  intellectual,  and  uniform,  2nd  indissoluble, 
and  unchangeable;  and  that  the  body  is  in  the  very  likeness  of 
the  human,  and  mortal,  and  unintelloctual,  and  multiform,  aad 
dissoluble,  and  changeable.  Can  this,  my  dear  Ccbes,  be 
denied  ? 

No  indeed. 

But  if  this  is  true,  then   is   not  the  body  liable  to  speedy 
■diaaolution?    and    is    not    the    soul   almost   or   altogether    in- 
dissoluble ? 

Certainly, 

And  do  you  further  observe,  that  after  a  man  is  dead,  the 
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Bpy.  or  visible  part  of  him,  which  is  lying  in  the  visible  world, 
and  is  called  a  corpse,  <ind  would  naturally  be  dissolved  and 
dcxompt^cd  and  dissipated,  is  not  dissolved  or  decomposed  at 
once,  but  may  remain  for  sonse  time,  nay  even  for  n  long 
time,  if  the  constitution  be  sound  at  the  time  of  death,  and  the 
season  of  the  year  favourable?  For  ihe  body  when  shamk  and 
embalmed,  as  is  the  custom  in  Kgypt,  may  remain  almost  entire 
through  infinite  ages;  and  even  in  decay,  there  are  still  some 
portions,  such  at;  the  bones  and  ligaments^  which  are  practically 
indesEructtblc.     Vou  allow  that? 

And  arc  wc  to  suppose  that  the  soul,  which  is  tnvisSiIe,  in 
passing  to  the  true  Hade*,  which  HWe  her  is  invisible,  and  pure, 
and  noblc»  and  on  her  way  to  the  good  and  wise  <jod^  whither, 
if  GiKi  will,  my  soul  \%  also  soon  to  go^ — that  the  soul,  I  repeat, 
if  this  be  her  nature  and  origin,  is  blown  away  and  perishes 
immediately  on  quitting  tlic  body,  as  ihe  many  say?  That  can 
never  be,  my  dear  Simmias  and  Cebes.  The  truth  latlicr  is,  that 
the  soul  which  is  pure  at  departing  and  draws  after  her  no  bodily 
taint,  having  never  voluntarily  had  connection  with  the  body, 
which  she  is  ever  avoiding,  herself  gathered  into  herself;  (for 
tixstractian  ha^  been  the  study  of  her  life.    And  what  does 

lis  mean  but  that  she  has  been  a  true  disciple  of  philosophy, 
and  has  practised  how  to  die  cheerfully?  Is  not  philosophy  the 
practice  of  death? 

Certainly.) 

Tlial  souK  I  lay,  herself  invisible,  departs  to  the  invisible 
world — to  the  divine  and  immortal  and  rational :  thither  arriv* 
ing.  she  IS  secure  of  bliss  and  is  released  from  the  error  and  folly 
of  men,  their  fears  and  wild  passions  and  all  other  human  ills, 
and  for  ever  dwells,  as  they  say  of  the  initiated,  in  coin]Kiny 
with  the  gods.     Is  not  this  true,  Cebc*? 

Yes,  said  Cebcs,  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  the  soul  which  has  been  polluted,  and  is  imp^urc  at  the 
time  of  her  departure,  and  is  the  companion  and  servant  of  Ihc 
body  alwaj-s,  and  is  in  love  with  and  fascinated  by  the  body  and 
jly  the  desires  and  pleasures  of  the  body,  until  she  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  truth  only  exisls  in  a  bodily  form,  which  a  man 
may  touch  and  see  and  taste,  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  his 
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lusts,— the  scni],  I  mean,  accuifionicd  to  HaIo  and  fear  and 
the  intellectual  principle,  which  to  llie  bodily  eye  b  d^trk  and" 
inviHible^   and    can    be  iitliiiiieU    only  by  pbik^ophy ; — do 
»upp4>M:  that  such  a  soul  will  dcpan  poi^aud  unallo^'cc!  ? 

Th/tt  is  imiH>j»*iblc,  lie  rLpliirtL^*^""'^ 

She  i*  held  fast  by  tlic  corporeal,  which  the  continual 
elation  aiid  constant  care  of  the  body  have  wrought  into 
nature. 

Very  tnia 

And  this  curiK>rtaI  clement,  my  fncnd»  b  heivy  and  wdghiy 
and  earthy,  and  is  that  element  of  si^t  by  which  sueh  a  *ouI  ijfl 
depressed  and  dmggcd  down  again  into  the  visible  world, 
because  she  is  afraid  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  wof!d  below^ 
prowling  abo\]t  tombs  and  dcpulchrcs,  Jn  ihc  neighbourhood  of 
which,  as  they  tell  us  arc  seen  certain  ghostly  apparitions  di 
ftoiila  which  have  not  departed  pure,  but  arc  cloyed  with  sij^j 
and  therefore  visible  \ 

That  is  very  likely,  Socrates^ 

Yes,  tliiit  is  very  likely,  Cebes;  and  these  must  be  the 
not  of  the  good^  but  of  the  evil,  who  arc  compelled  to  wandc 
about  such  places  in  payment  of  the  penalty  of  their  former  evil] 
way  of  life;   and  they  continue  to  wander  until   through  thci 
craving  after  the  corporeal  which  never  leaver  them,  ihcy  aftf 
^imprisoned  finally  in  another  l>ody.    And  Ihcy  may  be  supposed 
to  fmd  their  prisons  in  the  same  natures  which  ihcy  have  tuid  blj 
their  former  lives. 


*  Compare  MUton,  Comus,  46}  foil.  \— 

*  But  when  lost. 
By  uncluvie  loolOf  )i>otc  ^esiurcs,  and  foul  tBlk« 
B«t  inoftl  hy  tend  *iid  Imvish  *ct  uf  siir^ 
Lett  Jn  dtfilomcnt  to  the  inward  p^irt** 
Tho  Kfitjl  groviii  dotted  by  coTita^rion, 
Imbodics,  and  tmbrutef>  trl)  ^\<i  quite  b*c, 
Tbc  divine  properly  of  li(r  fir^  being, 
Soeh  are  thcne  thick  atid  gloomy  ttkadows  davp 
Oft  seen  ill  ch4mel  viulcs  and  sepuktira^ 
Lineerli»£,  <iiiil  iiltiti^  by  n  new  iiMtlc  i;r4ie, 
A«  Toath  to  leave  tbc  body  tliat  it  lar'd. 
And  linked  Itself  by  carnaT  «cr^»uality 
To  a  di^gcnerate  and  degreed  siAtc' 
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What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

I  mean  to  *ay  that  men  who  have  followed  after  g!tiiton>%  and 
-nrantonncss,  and  drunkenness,  and  have  had  no  thought  of 
avoiding  them,  would  pasa  into  asses  and  animals  of  that  sort 
What  do  you  think? 

!  think  that  opinion  exceedingly  probable. 

And  those  \rho  have  chosen  the  portion  of  injustice,  and 
tyranny,  and  violence,  will  pass  into  wolves,  or  into  hawks  and 
kites;— whilher  else  can  we  suppose  them  to  go? 

Yc^  said  Ccbcs;  that  is  doubtless  the  place  of  ratures  such 
as  theirs. 

And  there  is  no  difficult}',  he  said,  in  assigning  to  all  of  them 
places  fin,swcHnf  to  their  tieveral  n.i1un»  and  propensities? 

There  is  not,  he  said. 

Hven  anions  them  some  are  happier  than  others ;  and  the 
happiest  both  in  themselves  i^nd  their  place  of  abode  arc  those 
who  have  practised  the  civil  and  social  virtues  which  arc  called 
tcmjierance  and  justice,  and  are  acquired  by  habit  and  attention 
without  philosophy  and  mind. 

Why  are  they  the  happi«t? 

Because  they  may  be  expected  to  pass  into  some  gentle  Aocial 
nature  which  is  like  their  own,  such  as  that  of  bees  or  wanps  or 
ants,  or  even  back  again  into  the  form  of  man,  and  just  and 
moderate  men  to  spring  from  ihcm. 

Tl)at  in  not  impossible. 

But  he  who  is  a  philosopher  or  lover  of  learnings  and  Js  en- 
tirely pure  at  drparling,  i^i  alonr  pcrmittt'd  to  attain  to  the 
divine  nature.  And  this  is  the  reason.  Simmias  and  CehcA,  why 
the  true  votaries  nf  philosophy  ah^Uin  frnm  all  flrnhly  \w9X%,  and 
endure  and  refuse  to  give  themselves  up  to  them, — not  because 
they  fear  poverty  or  the  ruin  of  ibeir  families,  like  the  lover*  of 
money,  and  the  world  in  general ;  nor  like  the  lovers  of  power 
and  honour,  beeause  they  dread  tlie  dishonour  or  disgrace  of  evil 
deeds. 

No,  Socrates,  that  would  not  become  them,  said  Cebe*. 

No  indeed,  ht;  replied  ;  and  therefore  they  who  have  any  care 
of  their  own  souls,  and  do  not  merely  live  moulding  and 
fashioning  the  body,  Kay  farewell  to  all  tht*;  they  will  not  walk 
in  the  way^  of  the   blind  :    and   when   phibsophy  offers  tlsem 
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purification  and  rclca^  from  evil,  they  fed  that  they  ou^t  not 
to  rcsut  her  mflucncc,  And  whither  she  leads  they  turn  aad 
follow. 

Whst  do  you  mean^  Socrates  } 

1  wilt  tcU  >'ou,  he  said.  The  lovers  of  knowledge  arc  coo- 
»cToud  that  their  soub  wlicn  philosophy  Idkeh  theiu  iit  lutmi,  are 
simply  faAtcncd  and  glued  to  their  bodies  i  the  soul  is  able  to 
view  real  exi^tcDce  only  through  the  tiars  of  a  prison,  and  not  of 
herself  unluiulcred  ;  .-the  i?i  w^Jlowin^  in  the  niirr  of  all  igno- 
rance ;  and  philosophy,  bchi>Idin|{  tl>c  terrible  nature  of  her  con* 
fincmcnt,  inasmuch  aa  the  ciptivc  through  lu<ft  become*  a  chief  f<j 
accomplice  in  her  own  captiWiy — for  the  lovers  of  knowledge  arc 
aware  that  this  wasi  the  origifuil  state  of  the  soul,  but  that  when 
she  was  m  this  state  philosophy  adopted  and  comforted  her,  and 
wantc<l  to  release  her,  pointing  out  to  her  that  ihe  eye  and  ihc 
ear  and  tlic  other  senses  ;irc  full  of  deceit,  and  persuading  her  to 
retire  from  them  in  all  but  the  ncccssai^"  use  of  them,  and  to  be 
gathered  up  and  coUcctcct  into  herself,  and  to  trust  only  to 
heiBcIf  and  her  own  pure  apprehensions  of  pure  existence,  and 
to  mistrust  whatever  comes  to  her  through  other  channels  and 
is  subject  to  vicissitude— philosophy,  I  say^  shows  her  that  aO 
this  is  visible  ami  tangible,  but  tha:  what  she  sees  in  her  own 
nature  vs  intellectual  and  invisible.  And  the  soul  of  the  true 
philosopher  thinks  that  she  ought  not  to  resist  this  deliverance, 
and  therefore  abMains  from  pleasures  and  desires  and  pains  and 
fears,  as  Tar  as  she  is  able ;  reflecting  that  Miicn  a  man  has  great 
joy«  or  sorrows  or  fears  or  deitircs,  he  suHers  from  them,  kX 
merely  the  sort  of  evil  which  mij^ht  be  anticipated — as  foe 
example,  the  loss  of  his  health  or  properly  which  he  has  sacri- 
ficed to  his  lusts — but  an  evil  greater  far,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  wur«t  of  all  evils,  and  one  of  which  he  never  thiciks* 

Ami  what  is  that,  Socrates?  said  Cebcs, 

Why  that  when  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  soul 
is  mo&t  intense^  all  of  us  naturally  suppose  that  the  object  cf 
this  intense  feeling  is  then  plainest  and  truest :  but  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Very  true. 

And  this  i^  the  sUite  in  which  the  soul  is  most  enthralled  t>>' 
tiic  body. 
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How  is  that  ? 

Why,  bccfttisc  e^ich  pIcfiAurc  and  pnin  is  a  nort  of  nail  which 
njiils  and  rivets  the  soul  to  the  body,  until  she  becomes  like 
the  body,  and  believes  that  to  be  Inic  whicli  the  body  affirms 
to  be  true;  and  from  a^jrecing  with  the  body  and  having  the 
same  ddighti^  she  is  obliged  to  have  the  same  habits  and  haunts, 
and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  pure  at  her  departure  to  the  world 
bdow,  but  is  always  infected  by  the  body;  and  so  she  sinks 
into  another  body  and  there  germinates  and  grows,  and  has 
therefore  no  part  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  and  pure  and 
simple. 

That  is  most  true,  Socrates,  answered  Ccbes* 

And  ihi-s,  Cehes,  is  the  reason  why  the  true  lovers  of  know- 
ledge are  temperate  and  brave ;  and  not  for  the  reason  which 
the  world  gives. 

Certainly  not. 

Certainly  not!  For  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  will  reason 
in  another  way ;  she  will  not  ask  philosophy  to  release  her  in 
order  that  when  released  she  may  deliver  herself  up  ajjain  to 
the  tliraldoni  of  jileasurcs  and  pains,  doing  a  work  only  to  be 
undone  again,  weaving  instead  of  unweaving  her  Penelope's 
web.  But  she  will  calm  j^assion,  and  follow  reason,  and  dwell 
in  her,  beholding  the  true  and  divine  (which  is  not  matter  of 
opinionl,  and  thence  derive  nourishment.  Thus  she  seeks  to 
live  while  she  lives,  and  after  death  she  hopes  to  go  to  her  own 
kindreil  and  to  a  congenial  warld  and  to  be  freed  from  human 
ills.  Never  fear,  Simmias  and  Cebes  that  a  soul  which  has 
been  thus  nurtured  and  ha»  had  these  pursuits,  will  at  her  de* 
parture  from  the  body  be  scattcrrcd  and  blown  away  by  the 
winds  and  be  nowhere  and  nothing. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking:,  fii^  a  eonsidenible  time 
there  was  silence :  he  himself  appeared  to  be  meditating,  as 
most  of  us  were,  on  what  had  been  said ;  only  Cebes;  and 
Simmias  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  another.  And  Socrates 
observing  this  askeri  them  wh;it  they  IhoDght  of  Hie  argument, 
and  whether  there  was  anything  wanting?  For,  ^aid  he,  there 
jire  many  points  still  open  to  suspicion  and  attack,  if  any  on-c 
wrre  disponed  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly.  If  you  are  con- 
udering  some  other  matter  forgive  the  interruption,  but  if  you 
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rlut  you  thinkf  anil 
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argument  do  not  hesitate  to 
exactly  what  you  thinks  anil  let  U5  have  An)'thing  better  whicA 
you  can  suggest ;  jind  if  1  am  likely  to  l>c  of  doy  u&c,  allow  mc^ 
to  help  you.  f 

Simmia^t  said  :  1  oiuM  confess^  Sccratca,  that  duubl^  did  aritc 
111  ovr  mtnd^  and  cacti  of  us  ^va-t  urgiRg  and  iiidliog  the  othcf 
to  put  the  question  which  wc  wanted  to  liavc  answered  and 
which  neither  of  \x^  liked  to  ask,  fcarii^  tliat  our  imponunity 
might  be  troublesome  at  t^uch  a  time  as  this. 

Soaale7«  rcpliul  with  a  iiniile:  O  Simmias,  what  arc  >«w 
saying?  I  am  not  very  likely  to  persuade  other  men  U)ai  I 
do  not  r^ird  my  present  sItuaUofl  as  a  niisfonune,  xi  £  am 
unable  to  persuade  you,  and  you  will  keep  fancying  that  1  am 
at  aJI  more  discomposed  now  than  at  any  fonmr  limc  ta  my 
life.  Will  you  not  allow  that  I  have  as  much  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  in  me  as  the  swans?  For  they,  when  they  perceive 
that  ihcy  mu»t  die,  having  sung  ;l11  their  lifer  long,  ^o  tiicn 
sing  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  they  arcSs 
about  to  go  away  to  the  god  wliose  ministers  they  arc  But 
men,  because  they  are  themselves  afraid  of  death,  slandcrooaly 
affirm  of  the  swans  that  tlic/  .ning  a  isuncnt  at  the  Ut^t,  not  CMi- 
siderini^  that  no  bird  sings  when  cold,  or  hun^',  or  in  pain,  not 
even  the  nightingale,  nor  the  swallo>%s  nor  jct  the  hoopoe  ;  which 
arc  said  indeed  to  tunc  a  lay  of  sorrow^  although  1  do  not 
bdicvc  this  to  be  true  of  thein  any  more  than  of  the  swans.  But 
because  thc>"  are  sacred  to  Apollo,  they  have  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  anticipate  the  good  things  of  another  world;  whefe- 
fore  they  sing  and  rejoice  in  that  day  more  than  ever  ihcy  did 
before.  And  \  too,  believing  myself  to  be  the  consecrated  ser- 
vant of  ihe  same  Clod,  and  the  fellow-servant  of  theswans^  sad 
thinking  that  I  have  received  from  my  master  gifts  of  prophecy 
which  are  not  inferior  to  theirs,  would  not  go  out  of  life  Its 
merrily  than  the  svd'ans.  Never  mind  Uien,  If  this  be  >x>ur  only 
objection,  but  speak  and  ask  anything  which  you  like;  wbik 
the  eleven  magi^ratcs  of  Athens  allow. 

Well  Socrates,  said  Simmias,  thai  I  will  tell  you  mydiHiculty* 
and  Cebcs  will  tell  you  ht&  For  I  dare  say  that  you,  Socrates,  feci 
as  I  do,  how  very  hard  or  almost  impoftsiblc  is  the  attainmoit  of 
any  ccnaimy  about  questions  such  as  these  in  tlic  present  bfc 
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And  yet  1  should  deem  hini  a  c'ow;tnl  who  did  nol  prove  what 
l^aald  about  them  to  tlic  uttermost,  or  whose  heart  failed  him 
orforc  he  had  examined  them  un  every  side.  For  he  should 
persevere  until  he  has  achieved  one  of  two  things :  cither  he 
should  discover,  or  be  taught  the  truth  about  them;  or,  If 
this  13  impossible,  1  would  have  him  take  the  best  and  most 
irrefnig^blc  of  human  theories,  and  let  this  be  the  raft  upon 
which  he  sails  through  life— not  without  risk,  as  I  admit,  if 
he  cannjl  find  some  word  of  God  which  will  more  sua-ly  and 
safely  carry  him.  And  now,  as  you  bid  me,  I  will  venture  to 
question  >-ou,  and  then  1  shall  not  have  to  re|>roach  myvcif 
hereafter  with  not  having  said  at  the  time  what  I  think.  For 
when  I  consider  the  matter,  either  alone  or  with  Cebes,  ihc  argu* 
mcnt  docs  certainly  appear  to  me,  Sooatcs,  to  be  not  sufficient. 

Sociate*  answered:  I  dare  say,  my  friend,  rhal  you  maybe 
r^fht  but  I  should  lijic  to  know  in  what  respect  the  argument 
is  not  suflicieiU.     \j   i 

In  this  respect,  replied  Simmias:— might  not  a  person  use 
the  same  argument  about  harmtmy  ;ind  the  lyre^-'might  he  not 
say  that  harmony  is  a  thing  invisible,  incorporeal,  perfect^  divine, 
existing  in  the  lyre  which  is  harmonised,  but  that  the  lyre 
and  the  strings  arc  matter  and  materia!,  composite,  earthy,  and 
akin  to  morlaiity  ?  And  when  some  one  breaks  the  lyre,  or  cuts 
and  rends  the  strings,  then  he  who  lakes  this  view  would  ar^c 
as  >"ou  do,  and  on  the  same  analt^',  that  the  harmony  stirvivcs 
and  has  not  perished  ;  for  you  cannot  ima^^ne,  as  he  would  say, 
that  the  lyre  without  the  strings,  and  tlie  broken  strings  them* 
selves  which  art;  mort;i]  remain,  and  yet  that  the  harmony, 
which  is  of  heavenly  aid  immortal  nature  and  kindred,  has 
perished — and  perished  too  before  the  mortal.  That  harmony, 
-he  would  say,  must  still  exist  somewhere,  and  the  wood  and 
strings  will  decay  before  that  decays.  For  you  yourself, 
Socrates,  would,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  agree  with  us  in  putting 
our  notion  thus  jftliat  when  the  body  is  in  a  manner  strung  and 
held  together  tfy  the  elcmcnLs  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry. 
the  soul  is  the  harmony  or  due  proportionate  .idmlxture  of 
tbcm.  And,  if  this  is  true,  the  inference  clearly  is.  that  when 
the  strings  of  the  body  are  undul>"  loosened  or  over*<tniincd 
through   diseases  or  other  injury,  then   tlie  sout,  though   most 
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divine,  like  other   harmonics  of  muiuc  or   of  works   of  art,  'S^l 
c<>un*ic  perished  at  once ;  although  the  material  remains  of  thc~ 
body  may  last  for  ft  considerable:   time,  until   they   ftfc    cither 
decayed  or  burnt     Now  if  any  one  maintains  that  the  soul, 
being  tlic  harmony  of  the  elements  of  the    body*  is    first  to 
perish  in  that  which  Ln  eallGd  death,  how  shMl  we  aiuwcr  hjcn? 

Socrates  looked  round  at  us  as  his  manner  was,  and  said 
with  a  ^niilc  :  Simmias  h^ia  rcaM^n  on  hi»  side ;  jind  why  doesi  net 
some  one  of  you  who  is  abler  than  myself  answer  him?  fw 
tlicre  i»  force  in  his  attack  u]x>n  mc.  But  pcrhupa^  before  we 
answer  him,  we  had  better  also  hear  what  Ccbes  has  to  ay 
ii^fain^t  the  argument — this  will  give  ua  time  for  reflection, 
and  when  hutli  t^f  tliun  have  spakcn,  we  may  either  assent  to 
them,  if  their  words  appear  to  be  in  acconlance  with  the  trutb^ 
ur  if  not,  wc  may  take  up  thij  other  :(ide,  aiid  argue  with 
them.  Flcasc  to  tell  me  then,  Cebc^,  he  said,  what  was  the 
difficulty  whidi  troubled  you?  S 

Ccbes  said :  I  will  Lell  you.  My  feeling  is  that  the  ar^mcot 
Is  5tU]  in  the  same  position,  and  open  to  tlie  same  objectioiis 
which  were  urged  before;  for  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the ^7 
existence  of  tile  soul  before  entering  into  the  bodily  form  has 
been  very  ingeniously^  and,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  quite 
sufficiently  proven ;  but  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death 
is  still,  in  my  judgment,  unprovcn.  Kow  my  objection  is  oot 
the  tismc  as  that  of  Simmias;  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
tliat  the  soii]  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  the  body,  being 
of  opinion  that  in  all  such  respects  the  soul  very  lar  excels  the 
body.  Well  then,  says  the  argument  to  mc,  why  do  yoa 
remain  unconvinced? — When  you  see  that  the  weaker  continues  , 
in  existence  after  the  man  is  dead,  will  you  not  admit  that] 
the  more  lasting  must  also  survive  during  the  same  period  ofl 
lime?  Now  1,  like  Simmias,  will  employ  a  figure;  and  l! 
shall  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  figure  is  to  the  poinLJ 
The  parallel  wJiich  1  will  suppose  is  that  of  an  old  weaver,  whoj 
dic^  and  after  his  death  somebody  says: — He  is  not  dczd, 
he  must  be  alive  ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  coat  which  he  hiimclf 
wove  and  wore,  and  which  remains  whole  and  undccayed.  And 
then  he  proceeds  to  ask  of  some  one  who  is  incredulous 
whether  a  man  lasls  longer,  or  the  coat  which   is  in  use  a^l 
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twear;  and  "^cn  be  is  answered  that  a  man  Jasts  far  longer, 
thinks  that  he  has  thus  certainly  demonstrated  the  surviv^ai  of 
the   nuin.  who   is   the   more   lasting,  because  the  lcs*i   lasting 

trcmfiUia  But  that,  Simmias,  a«  I  would  beg  yoM  to  rcmarki 
is  a  mistake  and  every  one  mil  at  once  ans\«'cr  that  he 
who  says  so  15  talking  nonsense.  For  the  trutli  is,  that  this 
_  weaver,  having  worn  and  woven  many  such  coats^  outlived 
H  several  of  them;  and  allhough  he  was  himself  outlived  by 
I  the  last,  a  man  19  not  therefore  proved  to  be  slighter  and 
^weaker  than  a  coat.  Now  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the 
^Mool  nay  be    expressed    in   a   similar  figure;   and    any    one 

■  may  very  fairly  say  in  like  manner  that  the  soul  is  lasting, 
and  the  body  weak  and  shortlived  in  comparison.  For  he 
might  argue  that  the  soul  wears  out  many  bodies  especially 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  While  the  man  is  alive  the  body 
deliquesces  and  decays,  and  the  soul  always  weaves  another 
frarment  and  repairs  the  waste ;  but  of  course,  when  the  soul 
perishes,  she  must  have  on  her  last  garment,  and  this  will  sur- 
vive her ;  and  Utcn  at  length,  wlien  the  soul  is  dead,  the  body 

_  will  show  its  native  weakness,  and  quickly  corrupt  and  pas* 
y  away.  I  would  therefore  rather  not  rely  on  the  argument  from 
superior  strength  as  proving  the  continued  cxistcnct:  of  the  soul 
88  after  death.  For  suppose  that  wc  grant  as  within  the  range 
of  possibility  even  more  than  you  affirm,  and  besides  acknow- 
ledging that  the  soul  existed  before  birth,  admit  alK>  that  after 
death  the  soliIs  of  some  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  and 
will   be  born  and  die  again  and  again,  and   that   there  is  a 

■  natural  strength  in  tlie  soul  which  will  hold  out  and  be  born 
many  limes — nevertheless,  wc  may  be  still  inclined  to  thrnk  that 
she  will  wcaiy  in  the  labours  of  succc*wivc  births,  and  may  at 
last  tuecumb  in  one  of  her  deaths  and  utterly  perish  ;  and  this 
death  and  dissolution  of  the  body  which  brings  destruction  to 
the  .soul  may  be  unknown  to  any  of  us,  for  no  one  of  us  can 

I  have  had  any  c^cperiencc  of  it:  and  if  so,  then  I  maintain  that 
he  who  is  confidi^nt  abnut  death  has  but  a  foolish  ronfidenee, 
H  unlew  he  is  able  to  prrrvc  that  the  soul  is  altogether  immortal 
I  and  imperishable  Bui  if  he  cannot  prove  the  noul's  immortalily» 
H  he  who  is  about  to  die  will  always  have  reason  to  fear  that  when 
H  the  body  is  disunited,  the  soul  also  may  utterly  pctish. 
I       VOL.  I.  II  h 
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AU  of  u^  as  wc  afterwards  remarked  to  oDc  another,  had  as 
unpleasant  feeling  at  hearing  them  say  this.  When  we  bad 
been  tfo  firnily  convinced  before,  no^'  to  have  our  faith  shakcir 
seemed  to  introduce  a  confusion  and  uncertainly,  not  only  into 
the  preiuous  argument,  but  into  any  future  one ;  either  we, 
were  not  good  judges,  or  there  were  no  grounds  of  bciicT 

lick.  There  I  feci  with  you — by  heaven  1  do,  I'haedo,  and 
when  you  were  speaking,  I  was  beginning  to  ask  myself  tbe 
same  question:  What  argument  can  1  ever  trust  again?  For 
wliat  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  argument  of  Socratc^ 
which  has  now  fallen  into  discredit?  That  the  soul  Is  a  har- 
mony ts  a  doctrme  which  has  always  had  a  wonderful  attraction 
for  mc,  andi  when  mentioned,  came  back  to  me  at  once,  as  my 
own  original  conviction.  And  now  1  must  begin  again  and  find 
another  ailment  which  will  assure  me  tliat  when  the  man  is 
dead  the  soul  dieft  not  with  him.  Tell  me,  I  beg,  how  did 
Socrates  pn^ceed?  Did  he  appear  to  share  the  unpleaMnc 
feeling  which  you  mention?  or  did  he  calmly  meet  the  attack? 
And  did  he  answer  forcibly  or  feebly?  Tell  us  what  passed 
as  exactly  as  yoii  can. 

P/ta£4i.  Often,  Echccratcs,  a&  I  have  admired  Socrates.  I  never 
admired  him  more  than  at  that  moment,  That  he  should  be 
able  to  answer  was  nothing,  but  what  astonished  me  was.  firat, 
the  i^cntle  and  pleasant  and  approving  manner  in  which  he 
rcccivL-d  the  words  of  the  young  men,  and  thi'n  his  qubck 
sense  of  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  argument, 
and  his  ready  application  of  th(r  heading  ^irt.  lie  might  be 
compared  to  a  general  rallying  his  defeated  ami  broken  aroiy, 
urgiiif:  them  to  follow  him  and  return  to  the  ftdd  of  argumenL 

EefL  Mow  was  that? 

Pkaett  You  shall  hear,  for  I  was  close  to  him  on  his  right 
hand,  seated  on  a  sort  of  stool,  and  he  on  a  couch  which  u^^ 
a  good  deal  higher.  lie  5;trokcd  my  head,  and  pressed  the 
hair  upon  my  neck — he  had  a  way  of  playing  with  my  hair; 
and  then  he  said :  To-morrow,  Phacdo,  I  suppose  that  the*; 
fair  locks  of  yours  will  he  severed. 

Yes.  Socrates,  I  suppose  thai  they  will,  I  replied. 

Not  so,  if  you  will  take  my  advice.  ^H 

Whit  shall  r  do  with  them?  I  said.  ^| 
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To-day,  he  replied,  and  not  to-mdrrow,  if  this  aigumcnt  dies 
And  cannot  be  brought  to  life  af^ain  by  us,  you  and  !  will  both 
shave  our  locks:  and  if  I  were  you, and  the  argument  got  away 
from  n:c,  and  I  cx)uld  not  hold  my  ground  against  Simmias 
and  Ccbes,  I  would  myadf  take  an  oath,  like  the  Arrives,  not 
to  wear  hair  any  more  until  I  had  renewed  the  conflict  and 
defeated  ihcm. 

-  Yes,  I  saicj ;  hul  Heracles  himself  U  said  not  to  be  a  match 
for  tft'o. 

Summon  me  then,  lie  «aid,  and  1  vrill  be  your  lolaus  until  the 
sun  goes  down. 

I  summon  you  rather,  I  said,  not  as  Heracles  summoning 
Icbus,  but  as  lolaus  mijjht  summon  HL-racIt-s, 

That  will  be  all  the  isanic,  he  said.  Uut  lirst  let  us  take  care 
that  we  avoid  a  danger. 

And  what  is  that?  I  said. 

The  danger  of  becoming;  misologiats,  he  replied,  which  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  tilings  that  can  happen  to  us.  For  as 
there  arc  misanthropists  or  haters  of  men,  there  arc  also  miso- 
logiftts  or  haters  of  ideas,  and  both  spring  from  the  same 
cause,  which  is  ignorance  of  the  world  Misanthropy  springs 
out  of  the  too  great  confidence  of  inexperience; — you  trust  a 
man  and  think  hipi  altogether  true  and  soimd  and  faiUifut, 
and  then  in  n  little  while  ho  turns  out  to  be  fal^jc  and  knavish  ; 
and  then  anothrr  and  another,  and  wh^n  tliK  ha«  happened 
KTVcral  times  to  a  man,  especially  within  the  circle  of  his  own 
most  trusted  friends,  n*  he  would  deem  ihtm,  and  he  has 
nf^en  qiiArrt^llrd  wirh  th<'Tii.  hr  at  last  hates  all  rnen^  and 
believes  tbat  no  one  has  any  good  in  him  at  all.  I  dare 
say  that  you  must  havo  obiterved  Ihts. 

Yes,  1  eaid 

And  ii  not  the  feeling  discreditable^  Such  an  one  having  to 
d«il  with  other  men,  had  elcarly  no  e>;pcricnce  of  them;  for 
cxpcricnec  would  have  taught  him  the  true  stale  of  the  case, 
tlut  few  arc  the  gt^od  and  few  the  evil,  and  that  the  gri^t 
majority  arc  in  the  interval  between  them. 

How  do  you  meanr  I  xjiid. 

I  mean,  he  replied,  as  ^'ou  might  say  of  the  ^^ery  large  and 
very  small — that  nothing'  is  more  uncommon  thon  a  very  large 
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or  very  small  man ;  and  this  applies  generally  to  all  extremes, 
whether  of  great  and  small,  or  swift  and  dow,  or  fair  and  Toul 
or  black  and  wliucr    and  whdhcr  tdc  instances  yoa  select 
men  or  dogs  or  ani'thinK  cUe,  few  are  the  extreme*,  but  man; 
are  tn  the  mean  between  them.    Did  you  never  observe  this? 

Yes,  I  said,  I  ha\*c 

And  do  you  not  imagine,  he  said,  that  if  there  were  a  com- 
petition in  evil,  the  yfOT^X  would  be  found  to  be  very  few? 

Yes,  thai  is  very  likely,  1  said. 

Yes,  that  is  very  likely,  he  replied :  although  in  this  Tts\vxX 
arguments  are  unlike  men— there  I  was  led  on  by  >^u  to  say 
more  than  I  had  intended;  but  the  point  of  comparison 
was,  that  when  a  simple  man  who  has  no  skill  in  dialectics 
believes  an  argument  to  be  true  which  he  afterwards  i[nagbe$ 
to  be  false,  whether  really  false  or  not,  and  then  another  and 
another,  he  has  no  longer  any  faith  left,  and  great  di^tputer^ 
as  you  know,  come  to  think  at  htst  llwt  they  have  grown  to  be 
the  wisest  of  mankind;  for  they  alone  perceive  the  uttet 
unsoundness  and  instability  nf  all  argument^  or  indeed,  of  alJ 
things,  which,  like  tlic  currents  in  the  Eunpus,  are  going  up 
and  clown  in  ncvcr-ccanng  ebb  and  How. 

Tliat  is  quite  true,  I  said» 

Yea,  I'haedo,  he  replied,  and  very  mclai;choly  too,  if  tbcre, 
.be  such  a  thing  as  truth  or  certainly  or  possibility  of  knowledi^ 
that  a  man  should  have  lighted  upon  some  argument  of  oihcr 
which  at  first  seemed  true  and  tlien  turned  out  to  tie  ialsc, 
and  instead  of  blamtnf*  himself  and  his  own  vc^nX  of  wtt,  bccaoK 
he  is  annoyed,  should  at  lait  be  too  glad  to  transfer  the  blame 
from  himself  to  ar^mments  in  general :  and  for  ever  aftcfwanli 
should  hate  and  rcv^ilc  thcni,  and  lose  truth  and  the  knowl 
of  realities. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  said ;  that  is  very  melancholy. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  fii^  place,  he  said,  be  careful  of  admi 
into  our  souls  the  notion  that  there  is  no  truth  or  health  m 
soundness  in  any  arguments  at  all ;  but  let  us  rather  say  thai 
there  is  as  yet  no  health  in  us,  and  that  we  muMl  quit  ounerlvcA 
like  men  nnd  do  our  best  to  gain  health — you  and  all  ulhef 
men  with  a  view  to  the  whole  of  your  future  life,  and  I  my- 
self with  a  view  Irf  death.     For  M  thi«  moment  I  am  «ens!Metl 
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that  I  have  not  ihc  temper  of  a  philosopher;  like  the  vuJgar,  I 
am  only  a  partit^an.  For  the  partisan,  when  he  is  engaged 
in  <i  dispute,  cares  nothing  about  the  rights  of  the  question,  but 
is  anxious  only  to  con\'iiice  his  ticarers  of  his  own  assertions. 
And  the  difference  between  him  and  me  at  the  present  moment 
is  only  this— that  A-fiercris  he  s<:eks  to  convince  his  hearers 
that  wlui  he  says  i_s  true,  1  am  rather  seeking  to  convince 
myself;  to  convince  my  hearers  15  a  aecondao*  matter  with  mc- 
And  do  but  sec  how  much  I  gain  by  the  argument.  For  if 
what  I  say  Is  true,  then  1  do  well  to  be  persuaded  of  Uic  truth ; 
but  if  there  be  nothing  after  dcMli,  still  during  the  short  time 
that  remains,  ]  shall  not  cIiHtrcsa  my  friends  with  lamentations, 
and  my  ignorance  will  not  la:^,  but  wtU  die  with  me,  and  there- 
fore no  harm  will  be  done.  Tliis  is  the  state  of  mind,  Simmiasi 
and  Cebes,  in  which  I  approach  the  argument.  And  I  would 
ask  you  to  be  thinking  of  the  truth  and  not  of  Socrates ;  agree 
with  me,  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  speaking  the  truth ;  or  if  not, 
withstand  me  might  and  main,  that  I  may  not  deceive  you  as 
well  as  myself  in  my  enthusiasm,  and  like  the  bee,  leave  my 
sting  in  you  before  1  die> 

And  nowlcc  us  proceed,  he  said.  And  first  of  all  let  me  be 
sure  thai  \  have  in  my  mind  what  you  were  saying,  Sinimias, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  has  fears  and  misgivings  whether  the 
sou),  being  as  she  is  in  the  form  of  harmony,  although  a  fdrcr 
and  diviner  tiling  than  the  body,  may  not  perish  first  On  the 
other  hand,  Ccbc:^  appeared  to  grant  that  the  soul  was  more 
lasting  than  the  body,  but  he  said  that  no  one  eonid  know 
whether  the  soid^  after  having  worn  out  many  bodies,  might 
not  perish  herself  and  leave  her  last  body  behind  her;  and 
that  this  is  death,  which  is  ilie  destruction  not  of  the  body 
but  of  the  soul,  for  in  the  body  the  work  of  destruction  is 
ever  going  on.  Are  not  tl^cse,  Simniias  and  Ccbes,  the  point!! 
which  we  have  to  consider? 
They  both  agreed  to  this  statement  of  them. 
He  proceeded :  And  did  you  deny  the  force  of  the  wltole  pre- 
ceding ai^ument,  or  of  a  pari  only? 

Of  a  part  only,  they  replied.  I 

And  what  did  you  think,  he  said,  of  that  part  of  the  argument 
in  which  we  said  ttut  knowledge  was  recollection,  and  hence 
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inrcrrcd  that  the  soul  muHt  IiAve  previously  existed  »omcwbcrt 
el^  b^foic  Tihc  uas  cndueod  in  the  bady^ 

Ccbcs  Kiid  thjii  be  h^d  been  li^otidcEfuliy  impressed  by  tlutj 
pare   of  the  arguincnt,   and  that  his    conviction  remained   uo- 1 
alLtken.      Simmtoa    d^reed,  diiiJ   added    that  he    himself  cotJd 
hardJy  imagine  the  povsibilily  of  hb  ever  Ihiuking  differently. 

But,  rejoined  Socnttes,  you  will  have  to  iliinl<  differently,  aty 
Thcban  fnendt  if  you  still  inainmin  that  harmoDy  is  a  com- 
pound, and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  ^vhich  is  made  out  of 
slringj  »tt  3TI  the  frime  of  d>e  bcjdy;  for  you  vUl  fiurcly  ne'er 
allow  yourself  to  say  that  a  harmony  is  prior  to  the  elements 
which  compose  the  harmony. 

No,  SoctBtcs,  that  is  impossible; 

But  do  you  not  sec  that  you  are  saying  this  when  you  sayl 
that  the  soul  existed  before  rIk  took  the  form  :in<.\  body  of  man, 
and  was  made  ujj  of  elements  wliich  as  yet  had  no  existence? 
For  harmony  Is  not  like  the  soul,  as  you  suppo»;  but  6nt  the 
l>'rc,  and  the  ^trin^s,  and  the  »3unds  exist  in  a  st;ite  of  di^ord, 
and  then  harmony  is  made  last  of  alK  and  perishes  first.  And 
how  can  such  a  notion  of  the  soul  an  this  agree  with  the  othcf  ? 

Not  at  all,  replied  SUnmias. 

And  yet,  he  said,  there  surely  ought  to  be  harmony  when 
harmony  is  the  theme  of  discourse. 

There  ought,  replied  Simmias. 

But  iJicre  i*  no  harmony,  lie  ^aid,  in  the  two  propositions 
that  knowledge  is  rceollcction,  and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony. 
Which  of  them  then  will  you  retain? 

I  think,  he  replied^  that  1  have  a  much  stronger  faith,  Socratcsy ' 
in  tlic  ftnct  of  the  two,  which  Was  been  fully  demomtratcd  to  mc,  | 
than  in  the  latter,  wliicli  has  not  been  demonstrated  at  all,  but 
rests  only  on  probable  and  plausible  grounds;  and  b  therefure 
believed  by  the  many.     I  know  too  well  that  lliese  ai^umefits 
from  probabilities  arc  impostors,  and  unless  great  caution  b     ^ 
observed  in  the  use  of  them,  they  are  apt  to  be  deceptive — in  M 
geometry,  and  in  other  things  too.     But  the  doctrine  of  know-  ^ 
ledge  and  recollection  has  been  proven  to  mc  on  trustn^ortby 
grounds:   and  the  proof  was  that  the  soul  must  have  existed 
before  she  came  into  the  body,  because  to   her  hcloni:;s   the 
essence  of  which    the  very  name   implies  existence.     Having, 
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33  I  am  coQviaccd^  rightly  accepted  thLs  conclusion,  and  on 
Aufliucnt  grounds,  I  must,  as  I  suppose,  cease  to  argue  or  allow 
oUien»  to  arj^ue  ilui  the  ^oul  \%  x  hinnony. 

Let  nic  put  the  nutter,  StmmJas,  he  aaid,  in  another  point  of 
view:  Do  you  imagine  that  a  harmony  or  any  other  coniposl- 
ttlon  can  be  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  the  elements,  out  of 
which  it  is  compounded? 

Certainly  not 

Or  do  or  suffer  anything  other  than  they  do  or  suffer? 

He  agreed, 

Then  a  harmony  does  not  lead  the  parts  or  elements  which 
make  up  the  harmony,  but  only  follows  them. 

He  assented. 

Tor  harmony  cannot  possibly  have  any  motion,  or  sound,  or 
other  quality  vvliicli  i,^  oi>iiosed  to  its  parts. 

'i'hat  would  be  impossibJe,  he  replied. 

And  docs  not  the  nature  of  cver>*  harmony  depend  upon  tlic 
manner  in  which  the  elements  arc  harmonized? 

I  do  not  understand  you,  he  said. 

t  mean  to  say  that  a  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  is  niorc 
of  a  harmony,  and  more  completely  a  harmon}\  wlicn  more 
truly  and  fully  hamioni/ed,  if  that  be  ixissiblc ;  and  less  of  a 
harmony^  and  leas  completely  a  harmony,  when  less  truly  and 
fully  harmonized. 

True. 

But  does  the  soul  admit  of  degrees?  or  is  one  soul  in  the 
very  least  degree  more  or  less,  or  more  or  less  completely,  a 
soul  than  another? 

Not  in  the  least 

Yet  surely  of  two  souls,  one  is  said  to  have  intelligence  and 
virtue,  and  to  be  good,  and  the  other  to  have  folly  and  vic^ 
and  to  be  an  evil  soul :  and  this  is  said  truly? 

Yes.  truly. 

Hut  what  will  those  who  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  harmony 

\WSS  of  this  presence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  soul? — will  they 

Pw^  that  here  is   another   harmony,  and  another  discord,  and 

that  the   virtuous   soul   is   harmonised,  and   herself  bang   a 

harmony  has  another  harmony  within  her,  and  that  the  vicious 

soul  is  inliarmonical  and  has  no  harmony  within  her? 
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I  cannot  tcU,  rcplicxJ  Simmbii;  but  I  suppo^  tkat 
of  Uiia  kind  would  be  a»crtcd  by  those  who  say  tha 
b  A  harmony. 

And  wc  h;ivc  ;ilrc;idy  ndmittctJ  that  no  soul  is  more  a  m>uI 
th^n  another  i   uhkh  is  equivalent  to  aOiniUii^  that  harn>oay 
U  Rot   riiuie  or   lca:(    harmony,  or    ntore   or  les)»  eoui|jlt;lc:]y  A  ' 
l«irm<jny  ? 

Quite  true- 

And  thai  ^hlch  is  not  more  or  Icsg  a  harmony  »  not 
9r  le^  liarmoiiizcd  ? 

True. 

And  that  which  is  not  more  or  less  harmonised  cannot  lave 
more  or  less  of  harmony,  but  only  an  cquaJ  harmony? 

Vcs,  an  equal  harmony,  ■ 

Then  one  soul  not  being  more  or  less  absolutely  a  soul  tlon  ^ 
another,  is  not  more  or  Jess  harmonized? 

Exactly, 

And  therefore  has  neither  more  nor  less  of  harmony  or 
discord? 

$he  haft  not. 

And  liavini^  neither  more  nor  less  of  harmony  or  of  dUcord, 
one   soul   has  no  more  vice  or  virtue  than  another,  if  vice  b&i 
di^ord  and  virtue  harmony? 
*  Not  at  ali  more. 

Or  speaking;  more  correctly,  Simmias.  the  soul,   if  she 
harmony,  will  never  have  any  vice;  because  a  harmony, 
absolutely  a  harmony,  has  no  part  hi  the  iuharmonical* 

Na 

And  therefore  a  soul  which  is  absolutely  a  soul  has  no  vice! 

How  can  she  havc^  if  the  previous  argument  holds? 

Then,  if  all  aouU  are  equally  by  their  nature  souts,  all  soub 
of  ail  living  creatures  will  be  equally  good?  ^ 

I  agree  with  you,  Sociatc.<^  he  said.  H 

And  can  all  this  be  true,  think  you?  he  said ;  for  these  are 
the  con»e<[uences  which  seem  to  follow  from  the  assumpbofl 
that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  ? 

Certainly  noL  H 

Once  more,  he  said,  what  nilcr  is  there  of  the   el<?m«it»  of^ 
human  nature  other  than  the  soul,  and  especially 
Do  >'ou  kno^'  of  any  ? 
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Indeed,  I  do  not. 

And  is  the  sou!  in  agreement  with  the  afTcctions  of  the  body? 
or  is  slic  at  variance  wilh  them?  For  example,  when  the  body 
is  hot  and  Ihirslyj  docs  not  the  soul  incline  us  against  drinking? 
and  when  the  body  is  hungry,  against  eating?  And  this  i> 
only  one  instance  out  of  ten  thousand  of  the  opposition  of  the 
soul  to  the  things  of  the  body.  ^~ 

'      vcrjTiruei 

But  we  have  already  acknowledged  that  the  soul,  being  a 
harmony,  car  never  tiltcr  a  note  at  variance  whl»  the  tension* 
and  relaxations  and  vibrations  and  other  affections  of  the  strings 
out  of  which  she  is  composed ;  she  can  only  follow,  she  cannot 
lead  tlicm? 

YeK,  he  said,  we  acknowledged  that,  certainly. 

And  yet  do  wc  not  now  discover  the  soul  to  be  doing  the  exact 
opposite — leading  the  elements  of  which  she  is  beliex-cd  to  be 
composed ;  almost  always  opposing  and  coercing  them  in  all 
sorts  of  way»  throughout  life,  sometimes  more  violently  with  the 
pains  of  medicine  and  gymnastic;  then  again  more  gently;— 
threatening  and  al^o  reprimanding  the  de^rcs,  passions,  fcans 
as  if  talking  to  a  thing  which  is  not  herself,  as  Homer  in  the 
Odysscc  represents  Odysseus  doing  in  tlie  words — 

'  He  liC4l  liU  brc<k>t,  AfttJ  Ebii*  ixpruftclicd  hb  hc4rtt 
Eodijrc,  my  hcail;   far  ivorw  b^isl  thou  «iidurc<f!* 

1>>  you  think  that  Homer  wrote  this  under  the  idea  that  the 
soul  is  a  harmony  capable  of  being  led  by  the  affections  of  the 
body,  and  not  rather  of  a  nature  which  should  lead  and  master 
them— herself  a  far  diviner  thing  tlian  any  harmony? 

Yes,  Socrates,  1  quite  agree  to  that. 

Then,  my  friend,  we  can  never  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
soul  is  a  harmony,  for  that  would  clearly  contradict  the  divine 
Homer  as  well  as  ouraelvea. 

True»  he  said^ 

Thus  much,  said  Socrates,  of  Harmonia,  your  Theban  god- 
dess, Cebcs,  who  hxs  not  been  ungracious  to  us,  I  think;  but 
what  shall  I  say  to  the  Theban  Cadmus,  and  how  shall  I  make 
peace  with  him? 

I  think  that  you  will  discover  a  way  of  propitiating  him, 
sai<i  Cebes ;   I  am  sure  that  you  have  put  the  argument  with 
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Hamiorua  in  a  ituinncr  tliat  I  could  never  Imvc  expected.  For 
when  Simmias  was  mentioning  hin  dilTiciilty,  I  quite  tma^mcfl 
tliuL  no  jnnwer  could  be  given  to  him,  and  therefore  (  wiia  sur- 
prised al  finding,  that  hi»  ,iigumcnt  cuuld  iiot  ^ustun  the  first 
uaaet  of  yijurSf  and  nut  laipossibly  the  other,  whom  you  caO 
Citduius,  may  .Hh;irc  u  .siirii];LT  Tate. 

Na>',  my  good  Tncnd,  said  Socrates,  let  u&  no:  boa^,  k^  jtocnc 
evH  eye  should  put  to  t!ight  the  word  which  I  ain  about  to  sf 
That,  howo'er,  may  be  left  in  the  Imnds  of  those  above  ;   wHili 
I  draw  near  in  Homeric  fashion,  and  try  ihe  mettle  of 
wordA.    Here  lies  the  point : — You  want  to  lut^  proven  lo  youl 
that  the  sonl  is  imperishable  and  tromortal,  and  you  lliink  ihai 
the  philosopher  who  is  coiifiiient  In  death  has  but  a  vain  and 
foolish   confidence,  if  he  believes  tliat  he  will  furc  better  than 
one  who  has  led  another  sort  of  life.  In  the  world  below,  unless 
he  ean  prove  this:  and  you  ^y  that  the  demonstration  of  the     ' 
strcD^  and  divinity  of  the  soul,  and  of  her  existenee  prior  tofl 
our  becoming  men.  docs  not  necessarily  imply  her  immortally. " 
Gmnting  that  the  soul   is  longlivcd,  and  has  known  and  dooc 
much  in  a  fonner  state,  still   she   is  not  on  that  account   im- 
monal ;  and  her  entrance  into  the  human  form  roay  be  a 
of  disease  whicli  is  the   beginning  of  dissolution,  and  may 
la^t,  after  the  toils  of  life  are  over»  end  in  th;tt  which  Is  caJI 
death.    And  whether  tlic  soul  enters  into  the  body  once  only  or 
many  timet,  thai,  ;ts  you  would  say,  mnke^  no  dilTcrcncc  in  the 
fears  of  individuals^     For  any  man,  who  is  not  devoid  of  scn^e,     i 
must  fear,  If  he  has  no  knowledge  or  proof  of  the  soul's  iiniDQr*fl 
tality.     That  is  what   I  suppose  you  to   say,  Ccbes,  ^vltich   I " 
designedly  repeat,  in  order  that  nothing   may   escape  us, 
that  yot]  rnay,  if  you  wish,  add  or  subtract  anything. 

Hut,  said  Cebcs,  as  far  as  I  see  at  present,  I  have  notfung  lo 
add  or  subtract :  you  have  expressed  my  meaning, 

Socrates  paused  awhiJc,  and  seemed  to  be  absorticd  in  r^  ' 
flection.     At  length   he  said:   You  are  raising   a  ver>"  »enoiis 
cnqutr>%  Cebcs,  involving  the  whole  question  of  generation  and 
corruption,  about  which  I  will,  if  you  like,  give  you  my  owoj*. 
experience;    and  you  can  apply  this  to  yourself,  if  you  thtiU^| 
that  anything  which  [  ^y  will  avail  towarcb  the  solutkMi  ofH 
your  difiiculcy.  H 
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1  ^laiild  very  mudi  Jikc,  said  Ccbcs,  lo  ttear  wtuit  you  bav« 
to  say. 

Tlien  I  will  t€il  you,  saUI  Socrates,  When  I  was  young,  Ccbes, 
I  had  a  prodigious  desire  to  know  that  department  of  pbiloftophy 
wliicli  U  called  Natural  Science ;  tiiis  appeared  to  mc  to  have 
lofty  aims^  as  being  the  :(ciencc  which  ha$  tu  do  with  the  causes 
of  things,  and  which  teaches  why  a  thing  is,  and  is  created  and 
destroyed  ;  and  1  was  alvrays  agitating  my«If  wrilh  ihc  con- 
sideration of  questions  such  as  these : — Is  the  growth  of  animals 
the  result  of  sorne  decay  which  the  hot  and  cold  principle 
contracts,  as  some  have  said?  Is  the  blood  the  element  with 
which  we  think*  or  the  air,  or  the  fire?  or  perhaps  nothing  of 
this  sort — but  the  brain  may  be  the  originating  power  of  the 
perceptions  of  hearing  and  sight  and  smell,  and  memory  and 
opinion  may  come  from  them,  and  science  nay  be  based  on 
memorj'  and  opinion  when  they  have  attained  fixity.  And 
then  I  went  on  to  examine  the  corruption  of  them,  and  then 
,  to  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  la^t  1  coAcIuded  that 
I  was  utterly  and  absolutely  incapable  of  these  enquiries,  as  I 
will  sali-'sfaclorily  prove  to  you.  I'or  I  was  Ca^inatcd  by  them 
to  such  a  degree  that  iny  eyes  grew  blind  to  thing*  which  I 
had  seemed  to  myself,  and  also  to  others,  to  know  quite  well ; 
I  fofgot  what  I  had  before  thought  to  be  self-evident  facts, — 
e.g.  ftuch  as  that  the  growth  of  man  \%  the  result  of  eating  and 
drinking :  for  when  by  the  digestion  of  food  flesh  is  added  to 
fle^h  and  bone  to  bone,  and  whenever  then*  is  an  aggregation 
of  congenial  elements  the  lesser  bulk  becomes  larger  and  the 
small  man  great     Was  not  that  a  reasonable  notion? 

Yes,  said  Cebes,  I  think  so. 

Well ;  but  let  me  tell  you  something  more.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  tlumi^ht  that  I  understood  the  meaning  of  greater 
and  less  pretty  well ;  and  when  I  saw  a  great  man  standing  by 
a  little  one.  I  fancied  that  one  was  taller  than  the  other  by  a 
[head;  or  one  horse  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  another 
and  still  more  clearly  did  I  seem  to  ;icrceive  that  ten 
more  than  eight  and  that  two  cubits  arc  more'  than 
I  cne,  because  two  is  twice  one. 

And  what  is  now  your  notion  of  »uch  matters?  said  Cebc-s^ 

I   should    be   far   enough  from  imagining,  he  replied,  th;it  1 
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fitvLipnvtiofl  of  ««r  to  ob«  was  tbe  came  of  twc^  hi  Aii  dtt 
■■IfiUftM  Mid  attbtiKtioa  of  <»£  from  lh«  other  vovld  be  tfe 
Nor  aw  I  wi|f  Imgcr  «UttAr(J  tlut  I  nnd^ntaad  dv 
>  or  «a)^tUDf  dv  U  dtlHrr  generated  or  dcsCfDjned 
ot  iff  ■!  «ti,  ImI  I  Iwvr  Hi  my  mind  fonic  confuted  ootioa  of  s 
new  itsctlkod.  «ad  aa  im'cr  admit  ihc  other. 

Tlicn  1  heard  vome  one  «Ho  had  4  hook  of  Anaxaf^orasL,  a»  be 
MkL  out  o(  wliich  h«  ft:iid  tlukt  niEnd  was  the  di»po»cr  and  cauM 
o(  «JI,  and  1  wa*  <:{uirc  delighted  at  thU  notion,  which  appcucd 
adn^raUc^  and  I  said  to  myBclf :  If  mind  is  the  dbpoacr,  miod 
WlU  dtftpukc  all  for  Ihc  bc«t,  and  |Hit  each  fiarticular  in  the  best 
pUci:  ;  and  I  avi^uciJ  tliat  if  any  one  dc^rcd  to  find  out  tbc 
uiuvc  uT  the  f(cnerAtion  or  di-struction  or  cxtMuicc  of  anyihiDf^ 
he  luust  find  out  wh^t  state  of  being  or  suffering  or  doiJ^  was 
beM  for  that  thtiig,  and  therefore  a  man  liad  only  lo  coffuidcr 
the  best  for  hlmsdf  and  othen,  and  then  be  «TKild  also  knov 
the  u-oreet  for  that  the  <amc  science  comprised  both.  And  I 
rejoiced  to  thinV  thut  I  bad  found  in  Afiax;^oru  a  tcadicr  of 
the  cau<«c5  of  existence  such  as  I  desired,  and  I  imnjiiMd 
he  WouM  teU  me  lirst  whether  Ufe  canh  is  flat  or  rottad; 
then  he  «miM  fuither  explain  the  cau5e  and  the 
this,  and  wx>oM  teach  me  the  natore  ol  the  best  aad 
thi!i  ^ai  hcNt .  .^ml  if  he  «aid  that  the  earth  waf  tn  tfK 
vouM  explain  that  this  pojcition  was  the  bat.  and  I 
aatWM  wMi  tbc  cxptonatk>n  pxx^  and  not  mal 
of  oiofte.  And  I  tiKN^ht  that  1  wv«)d  dm  go  < 
ahouC  the  son  and  vkkm  and  <Hars.  and  Alt  be 
tv^  tw:  trKfT  omfAMtifC  fwittucss^  ano  ubt 
varioas  nata^  acdw  lad  fiftft^^vc,  and  bov  aB  «C 
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the  best.  For  [  conW  not  imagine  that  when  he  spolce  of  mind 
as  the  disposer  of  them,  he  would  j^ivc  any  other  account  of 
their  being  as  ihcy  arc,  except  that  thi*  was  best ;  and  I 
thouf^ht  that  when  he  had  explained  to  mc  in  detail  the  cause 
of  each  and  the  cau.sc  of  all,  he  would  g»  on  to  explain  to 
me  what  was  best  for  each  and  what  was  best  for  all.  I  had 
hopes  which  I  would  not  have  sold  for  much,  and  1  seized  the 
books  and  read  thcni  as  fast  as  1  could  in  m^"  eagerness  to 
know  the  better  and  the  worse. 

What  hopes  I  had  formed,  and  how  grievously  was  I  disap- 
pointed! As  1  proceeded,  1  found  my  philosopher  altogether 
forsaking  mind  or  any  otiier  principle  of  order,  but  having 
\  recourse  to  air,  and  ether,  and  water,  and  other  ecccntiicitict. 
I  might  compare  him  to  a  person  who  began  by  maintaining 
generally  that  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  actiunsi  of  Socrates,  but 
who,  when  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  causes  of  my  several 
actions  in  detail,  went  on  to  show  that  1  sit  here  because  my 
body  is  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles;  and  the  bones,  as  he 
would  say,  are  hard  and  have  joints  which  divide  them,  and  the 
muscles,  are  t^lastic.  and  they  cover  the  bones,  which  have  abo  a 
covering  or  environment  of  fle&li  and  skin  which  contains  them; 
and  as  the  bunes  arc  lifted  at  their  joi'jits  by  the  contraction  cr 
relaxation  of  the  muscles.  I  am  able  to  bend  my  limbs,  and  this 
is  why  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  curved  i>o*lure ; — that  is  what  he 
would  say.  and  he  would  have  a  similar  explanation  of  my  talking 
to  you,  which  he  would  attribute  to  M>und.  and  air,  and  hearing, 
and  he  would  assign  ten  thousand  other  causes  of  the  same 
sort,  forgetting  to  mention  the  true  cause,  which  ia,  thai  the 
Athenians  have  thought  fit  to  condt-mn  me,  and  accordingly  I. 
have  thought  it  better  and  more  right  to  remain  here  and 
undergo  my  sentence;  for  1  am  inclined  to  think  thai  the*c 
9Q  muscles  and  bones  of  mine  would  have  gone  off  long  ago  to 
Mt^gara  or  Boeotia— by  the  dog  of  Kgypt  they  wmild,  if  they 
h;id  been  movcrd  only  by  their  own  idea  of  what  was  bcNt,  and 
if  I  had  not  chosen  as  the  better  and  nobler  part,  instead  of 
playing  truant  and  running  ^wky,  to  undergo  ^Av^y  punif^hment 
which  the  slate  inflicts.  There  is  surely  a  strange  confusion  of 
causes  and  conditions  in  all  thi^  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
without  bones  and  muscles  and  the  other  part«  of  the  body  I 
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cannot  execute  my  purpcwcs.  But  to  My  that  I  do  ui  1  do 
because  of  them,  and  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  mind  act^ 
and  not  froni  the  choke  of  the  best,  i«  a  ii'ery  carelc^  a; 
idle  mode  of  speaking,  I  wonder  that  they  cannot  distinct 
the  cause  from  the  condition,  which  tlic  many,  feeling  about  in 
the  dark,  are  always  ml-^Uking  and  misnamini;.  And  thus  one 
man  makes  a  vortex  all  round  and  steadies  the  cartli  by  the 
heaven ;  another  gives  the  air  as  a  support  to  tlic  earth,  which 
is  a  sort  of  broad  trough.  Any  power  which  m  disposing  them 
as  they  arc  disposer  Uicm  for  the  be*t  never  enters  into  tbctr 
minds,  nor  do  they  imagine  that  there  is  any  supetliuniao 
strength  in  that;  they  rather  expect  to  find  another  Atlas  rf 
the  world  who  i*  stronger  and  more  everlasting  and  more  con- 
taining than  the  good  is,  and  arc  clearly  of  oi>inion  that  tlie 
obligatory  and  containing  power  of  the  good  is  as  nothing;  and 
yet  this  is  the  principle  which  I  would  fain  Icam  if  any  one 
would  teach  nic.  Hut  as  1  have  faiJed  either  to  discover  myself, 
or  to  learn  of  any  one  else,  the  nature  of  the  best,  I  will  exhilnt 
to  you,  if  you  like,  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  MXond  besi 
mode  of  enquiring  into  the  cause. 

I  fttiould  very  much  like  to  hear,  he  replied. 

SocTcitcs  proceeded :— I  thought  that  as  I  had  failed  in  die 
contemplation  of  true  existence,  I  ou^t  to  he  careful  that  I 
did  not  lose  the  eye  of  my  soul;  a^  people  may  injure  tbcir 
tjodily  eye  by  observing;  and  gating  on  the  sun  during  an 
eclipse,  unless  ihcy  lake  the  precaution  of  only  looking  at  the 
image  rcflccled  in  the  water,  or  in  some  similar  medium. 
That  occurred  to  mc,  and  I  was  afraid  thai  my  soul  might  be 
(blinded  aUogelher  if  I  looked  at  things  with  my  eyes  or  tried 
to  apprdicad  them  by  the  help  of  the  senses.  And  I  thought 
that  I  had  belter  have  recourse  to  the  world  of  mind  and  ac«^ 
there  the  tnjth  of  existence.  I  dare  say  that  the  simile  is  not  roc 
perfect— for  1  am  ver>*  f^r  from  admitting  that  he  who  con* 
templates  existences  through  the  medium  of  thought,  sees  them 
only  'through  a  plass  tLirkly.'  any  more  than  he  who  sws 
tliem  in  their  working  and  effects.  However,  this  waii  the 
mcth<Kl  which  1  adopted :  I  first  as.-«umed  some  principle 
which  1  judged  to  be  Che  strongest,  and  then  I  aRtrmed  a^| 
true  whatever  seemed  to  agree  with  thii,  u^huther  nrlating  t^| 
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the  cau3c  or  to  anything  else;  and  that  which  disagreed  I 
regarded  £is  untrue.  But  I  should  like  to  explain  my  meaning 
more  clearly,  as  I  do  not  think  that  you  as  yet  understand  me. 
No  indeed,  replied  Cebc*,  not  very  well 
There  is  nothing  new,  he  said,  in  wliat  I  am  about  to  tcU 
you ;  but  only  what  1  liavc  been  alwap  and  everywhere 
repeating  in  the  previous  discussion  and  on  other  occasions : 
I  wnnt  to  show  you  the  nature  of  that  cause  which  has 
occupied  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  tliosc 
familiar  words  which  arc  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  first 
of  all  assume  that  there  is  an  ab>>ohite  beauty  and  goodrcss 
and  ^eatncsa,  and  the  like;  fp^nt  mc  this,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  sliow  you  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

Cebei  siid:  You  may  |>roceed  at  once  with  the  proor  for  I 
grant  you  this. 

Well,  he   said,   then   I  should   like  to   knt>w   whether  you 

agree  with  me  in  the  next  step ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking 

that  if  there  he  anytliini;  beautiful  other  than  absolute  Ixautj*, 

Qthat  can  only  be  beautiful  in  as  far  as  it  partakes  of  absolute 

luty— and  this  [  should  say  of  cvcr>tliin^.     Do  you  agree 

in  this  notion  of  the  cause? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  agree. 

He  proceeded ;  I  know  rothing  and  can  understand  nothing 

\  of  any  other  of  those  wise  causes  which  arc  alleged ;    and   if 

a  person    *ays    to    me    that    the  bluom  of  colour,  or  form,  or 

anything    cl'ic    of   that    sort    is  a  source    *>f   beauty.    I    liravc 

all  that,  which  is  only  confusing  to  me,  and  simply  and  singly, 

and  perhaps  fooli-^hly,  hold  Jind  am  nisiired  in  my  own   mfnH 

that    nothing   makes  a   thing  bcautifnl   but  the   presence   and 

I  participation  of  beauty  in  whatever  way  or  m-^nncr  obtained ; 

I  for  a*  to  the   marncr   I   am  unccrtam,  hut  T  «tmn?y  contend 

lth:>t   hy  ticaiity  all    beautiful    things    become   bc:iutiftih     That 

appear?  to   mc  to  be   the  only  safe  answer  that   I   can  gwc, 

dther  to   in>'itelf  or  to  any  other,  and  to  that    I  cling,  in  the 

[persuasion  that  I  shall  never  be  overthrown,  and   th-it    I  may 

Isafely  answer  to  myself  or  any  other,  that  by  beauty  beautiful 

[things  become  beautiful.     Do  you  not  agree  to  that? 
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And  that  by  grcauicsj  only  great  thingti  become  great 
greater  (px:atcr,  and  by  smallncKf  tlie  \cm  bvcmnc  lets? 

True 

Then  if  a  person  remark*  that  A  is  uller  by  a  head  than  ^ 
and  B  less  by  a  head  than  A,  >'ou  vix>uld  rcruse  to  adi 
this,  and  would  stoutly  contend  ihal  what  you  mean  Is  ooly 
that  the  greater  is  greater  by,  and  by  reason  of,  greatness,  and 
the  less  is  less  only  by*  or  by  reason  of,  f^mallnefts;  and  thus 
yon  would  avoid  the  danger  of  saying  that  the  greater  b 
greater  and  the  less  less  by  the  measure  of  the  head,  which 
IS  the  same  in  both,  and  would  also  avoid  the  ntonstnxu 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  greater  man  Is  greater  by 
reason  of  the  head,  winch  :s  small,  W'ould  you  not  be  ofakl 
of  that? 

indeed,  I  should,  said  Cebes,  Itughing* 

In  iikc^  manner  you  would  be  afraid  to  say  that  ten  e^ccccded 
eight  by,  and  by  reason  of^  two;  but  ^\'ould  say  by,  and  by 
reason  of,  number;  or  you  would  say  that  two  cubits  exceed 
one  cubit  not  by  a  half,  but  by  magnitude? — llia^i»  what  y 
would  sa>',  for  there  is  the  same  danger  in  all  ihcse  cases. 

Very  true,  he  ^id. 

Again,  would  you  not  be  cautious  of  affirming  that 
addition  of  one  to  ore,  or  the  division  of  one,  i*  the  cause 
two?  And  you  would  loudly  asseverate  that  you  know  of  no 
way  in  which  anything  cornea  into  existence  except  by  [>art}- 
cipation  in  its  own  proper  essence,  and  consequently,  as  far 
as  yo^  know,  the  only  cause  of  two  is  the  partkipation  Ja 
duality;  tliat  is  the  way  to  make  two,  and  the  partidpatioo 
in  one  is  the  way  to  make  one.  Vou  would  say :  1  will  Id 
alone  puzzles  of  division  and  addition— wiser  heads  than  mine 
may  ansA^cr  tliem ;  inexperienced  as  I  am,  and  ready  to  iitan, 
as  the  proverb  says,  at  my  own  shadow,  I  cannot  afford  t? 
give  up  the  sure  ground  of  a  principle.  And  if  any  one  a^sjoib 
you  there,  you, would  not  mind  him,  or  answer  him,  until  jwa 
lud  seen  whctl:cr  the  consequences  tvhich  follow  agree  witk 
one  another  or  not,  and  when  you  arc  further  required  to  ^w 
an  explanation  of  this  prinGipl<!,  you  would  go  on  to  assimic 
a  higher  principle,  and  a  hi^^hcr,  until  you  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  best  of  the  higher;    but  you  would   not  confute 
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the  principle  and  die  consequences  ia  your  rccisoningr  li^<=  ^^^^ 
K^OAtics — at  lizast  if  you  wunitxl  to  disicovcr  real  cxibtcitcc. 
™  Not  that   Ihis   confusion  signifies  to  tlitm    who  never  care  or 

think  about  the  nutter  at  all,  for  they  have  the  wit  to  be  well 

pleased  witli  Uicnisclves  however  gre^t  may  be  the  Lurmoil  of 
o^  thotr  idciis.     But  you,  if  you  arc  a  philosopher,  will  certainly  do 

as  I  say. 

I     What  you  say  is  most  true,  said  Simmias  and  Cebc*,  both 
speaking  at  once. 
/TrA,  Yes,  Phaedo ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  3»ftcnling. 
Any  one  who  has  the  least  sense  will  acknowledge  the  won- 
derful clcarncw  of  Socrates'  reasoning. 
/*Aj*v/.  Certainly,  Hchccratcs ;  and  that  was  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  company  at  the  time 
Ec^,  Yes,  and   equally  of  ourselves,  who   were   not   of   the 
company,  and   arc  now   listening  to  your  recital.      But  what 
followed  ? 
■      Phard.  After  all   this  was  admitted,  and  they  had   agreed 
"that  ideas  cxist»  and  that  other  ihingj  participate  in  them  and 
derive  their  names  from  them,  Socrates,  if  1  remember  rightly, 
said : — 

I      This  is  your  way  of  speaking ;   and  yet  when  you  say  that 
Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrates  and  less  than  Pliaedo,  do  you 
not  predicate  ufSimmias  both  greatness  and  smallness? 
Yes  I  do. 
But  »tiU  you  allow  that  Simmiaj  does  not  really  exceed 
Socrates,   as   the   words   may  seem  to   imply,   because  he   is 
Simmlas,   but   by  reason   of  the  si/e  which  he  has ;   just   as 
^  Simmias  does  not  exceed  Socrates  because  he  i$  Simmia^  any 
■Tiiore  than  because  Socrates  is  Socrates,  but  because  he   has 
^bnHUfalcsS  when  compared  with  the  greatness  of  Simmias? 
m    Tmc, 

I      And  if  Fhacdo   exceeds  him  in  SJxe,  this   is   not   because 
Brhaedo  is  Pluedo,  but  because  Phacdo  has  greatness  relatively 
Bto  Simmias,  who  is  coniparutivdy  smaller? 
I     That  is  true,  ^ 

I  And  therefore  Simmias  is  said  to  be  great,  and  is  also  said 
wo  be  smaliv  because  lie  is  in  a  mean  between  them,  exceeding 
^piie  smallncss  of  the  one  by  his  greatness,  and  allowing  the 
I     vou  I.  I  i 
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grcatnccs  of  the  other  to  exceed  his  smaUne^a  Ifc  added 
Jaughing,  1  ai^t  spcilcing  like  a  boolc,  but  1  bcUe^M^  that  u'luiL  I 
am  saying  is  true. 

Simmias  asscntcd- 

I   speak  as  I   do  because  1  want  you  to  agree  with  enc  in 
thinking,  not  only  that  absolute  giriitncdiK  will  never  be  ^ 
XiXi^  iibto  ttmuU,  but  t}>at  greatness  in  ua  <yr  in  the  concrete 
ncvci'  admit  the  itmati  or  admit  of  being  exceeded  :  instead  of 
thia  one  of  two  things  will  happen,  cither  the  greater  will  fly  or 
retire  before  the  oppoMte,  which  ii  tlie  less,  or  at  tlic  approach  cA 
the  lesa  has  already  ceased  to  cxiat  \  but  wiU  not,  if  allowing 
admitting  of  smallrcni^j  be  changed  by  that  \  even  as  1,  having 
receivcil  and  admitted  smallnc^s  when  compared  witik  Simmia*, 
remain  junt  as  I  was,  and  am  the  same  small  peraon.     i\nd 
the  idea  of  greatness  cannot  condescend  ever  to  he  or  bcci 
sitijill,  ill  like  indniicr  the  Miidlliien^  in  u^  cdunut  be  or  bcccflOi 
great;  nor  can  any  other  opposite  which  remains  the  same  ever 
be  or  become  Its  own  opposite^  but   <^thcr   passes  away  otici 
IMTfishes  in  the  citiiiige. 
•'  That,  replied  Cebcs^  is  quite  my  notion. 

HercujKin  one  of  the  company,  though  I  do  not  exactly 
remember  which  of  them,  said  :  In  heaven's  name.  Is  not  ibis 
the  direct  contrury  of  what  wa<i  udmlited  before  —  that  out  of 
the  greater  came  the  less  and  out  of  The  less  the  greater,  and 
that  opposLte^t  were  simply  generated  from  opposUes;  whi< 
assertion  now  seems  to  be  utterly  denied. 

Socrates  inclined  hi^  head  to  tlie  speaker  and  listened.  I  like 
your  courage,  he  said,  in  reminding  us  of  this>  But  you  do  ni 
observe  that  there  Is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases,  For  thcnm' 
were  speaking  of  oppositcs  In  the  concrete,  and  now  of  the 
essentia]  opposite  which,  as  i*  affirmed,  neither  in  us  nor  in 
nature  can  ever  he  at  variance  with  itself:  then,  my  friend,  « 
Were  speaking  of  things  in  which  opposiles  are  inherent  tad 
which  are  c;dk'd  after  Ihem,  but  now  about  the  oppoidlcs  wWA 
arc  inherent  in  them  and  which  give  their  name  to  them-  and 
these  essential  oppo^^itcs  iviil  never,  as  we  maintain,  admit  rf 
generation  into  or  out  of  one  another.  At  the  same  tine] 
turning  lo  Cebe*.  he  said :  Arc  you  at  all  disconcerted,  Ccbd» 
at  our  fncnd's  objection  ? 
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\       No,  T  do  not  Tccl  £0,  sutd  Ccbcs ;  and  yet  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  am  apt  to  be  dtsconcertcd. 

Then  wc  arc  agreed  after  all.  aaid  Socrates,  that  the  opposite 
will  never  m  any  case  be  opposed  to  itself? 

■  To  that  we  are  quite  agreed,  he  repJicd. 

Yet  once  more  let  mc  ask  you  to  consider  the  question  from 
another  poiiil  cf  view,  and  sec  whclhcr  you  agree  with  me: — 
There  is  a  thinff  whicli  yoM  term  heat,  and  another  thing  which 
you  term  cold  ? 

Certainly,  •     , 

But  arc  they  the  same  as  fire  and  snow?  1 

Most  assuredly  not, 

1  Icat  is  not  the  same  as  (ire,  nor  is  cold  ttic  same  as  snow  ? 

Na 

And  yet  you  will  surely  admit,  that  when  snow,  as  was  before 
satd,  is  under  the  inlluencc:  of  heal,  they  will  not  remain  snow 
and  heat ;  but  at  tlic  advance  of  die  iica^  the  snow  will  cither 
retire  or  perish?  '  I 

Vcr)^  trut\  he  replied. 

And  the  fire  too  al  the  advance  of  the  cold  will  cither  retire 
Of  perish ;  and  when  the  fire  is  under  the  influence  of  the  cold, 
they  will  not  remain  a^  before,  fire  and  cold. 

That  is  tniCf  he  riaid. 

And  in  some  cases  the  name  of  the  idea  is  not  only  attached 
to  the  idea  in  an  eternal  connection,  but  anythin^^  else  which, 
not  being  the  idea,  exists  only  in  the  form  of  the  idea,  may 
also  lay  claim  to  it.  I  will  tiy  to  make  this  clearer  by  an 
example :— llic  odd  number  is  always  called  by  the  name:  of 
odd? 

Very  true. 

But  is  this  the  only  thing  which  is  called  odd?    Arc  there 

;o4  not  other  things  which  ha\T:  their  own  name,  and  yet  arc  called 

odd,  because,  althouf^h  not  the  same  as  odtlne^s,  they  arc  never 

■  without  oddness?  —  that   is   what    I    mean   to  a«k^- whether 

■  numbers  £uch  as  the  number  three  are  not  of  the  cLirs  of  odd. 
B  And  there  .^ire  many  other  examples :  would  you  not  >iiy,  for 
I  example;  that  three  may  he  calU-«l  by  its  proper  name,  and  also 
I   be  called  odd,  which  is  not  the  ^mc  with  three?  and  tliis  may 

■  be  said  not  only  of  three  but  also  of  five,  and  erf  every  alternate 
I  ri  a 


numbcr^cach  of  them  without  being  oddnc«s  is  odd  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  two  and  four,  and  die  other  scncs  of  altcrnAtc 
nunibcr-s  has  every  number  even,  widiout  being  cvcnncas.  Do 
you  admit  that  ^ 

Vca,  he  said,  how  can  I  deny  that? 

Then  now  njark  llie  point  al  which  I  am  aiming ; — not  only 
do  csscnLial  oppoMtcs  exclude  one  anoUier,  but  also  eoacrete 
dungs,  wJiich,  although  not  in  themselves  opposed,  contain 
opposttcs  ;  ihc^c,  f  &ay,  likewise  reject  tlie  idea  which  >5  op- 
posed tu  that  which  is  contained  in  them*  and  when  that  idea 
approaches  llicni  ihcy  either  pei-jf^h  or  wiUidraw.  There  is  the 
numbci  tlircc  for  exatnplc  ;— will  not  thai  endure  annihilatioa 
uj  anything  sooner  than  be  converted  into  an  even  num! 
remaining  thrci:? 

Very  Iruc,  said  Cebcs, 

And  yet,  he  said,  the  number  two  Is  certainly  not  opposed  to 
die  number  three  ? 

ft  is  not. 

Then  not  only  do  op|)Oftite  Ideas  repel  the  advance  of  one 
another,  but  also  there  arc  other  natures  which  repel  the  ap- 
proach of  cpposlteAH 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Suppose,  he  said,  that  we  endeavour,  if  posiublc,  to  dctcnnioe 
what  tiiesc  arc. 

hy  M  means. 

Arc  they  not,  Cebcs,  such  as  eompel  the  things  of  which  they 
have  possession,  not  only  to  take  their  own  form,  but  also  ihe 
form  of  some  opposite? 

What  iio  you  mean  I 

I  mean,  ait  I  uas  }u»t  now  saying,  and  as  I  am  sure  that  )'ou 
know,  that  those  things  which  arc  possessed  by  the  number 
three  must  not  only  be  tlircc  in  number,  but  miist  abo  be  odd. 

Quite  true. 

And  on  this  oddnesii,  of  whicli  the  number  three  has  ibc 
impress,  the  opijosite  idea  will  never  intrude? 

No. 

And  this  impress  was  given  by  the  odd  ])rint:i|Jc? 

Yes, 

And  to  the  odd  is  opposed  the  even? 

True. 
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Then  the  idea  of  the  even  number  will  never  arrive  at  three? 

No. 

Then  three  has  no  part  in  the  even? 

None, 

Then  Hic  triad  or  number  three  is  uneven  ? 

Very  true- 
To  return  then  to  my  distinction  of  natures  which  arc  not  o|> 
positeSf  and  yet  do  not  admit  oppositcs ;  as,  in  the  instance  given, 
three,  although  not  opposed  to  the  even,  doejt  not  any  the  more 
admit  of  the  even,  but  always  brings  the  opposite  into  play  on 
the  other  sule ;  or  as  two  does  nol  receive  the  odd,  or  fire  the 
05  cold— from  these  examples  {and  there  are  many  more  of  them) 

■  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  general  eondudon, 
I  that  not  only  oppositcs  will  not  receive  opposite^,  but  also  that 
I  nothing  which  brings  the  opposite  will  admit  the  opposite  of 
I  that  which  tt  brinj:;s  in  th^t  to  which  it  is  brougtit.  And  here 
I  let  mc  recapitulate — for  there  is  no  harm  in  repetition.  The 
I  number  five  will  not  admit  the  nature  of  the  even,  any  more 
I  than  ten,  which  is  the  double  of  five,  will  admit  the  nature  of 
I  the  odd.  The  double  has  another  opposite,  and  id  not  strictly 
I  opposed  to  llie  odd,  but  ncverthele^  rejects  the  odd  altogether. 
^24or  again  will  p^irts  in  the  ratio  of  3 : 2,  nor  any  fraction  in 
r which  there  is  a  half,  nor  again  in  which  there  is  a  third,  admit 
I  the  notion  of  the  whole,  although  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
I    whole.     You  will  agree  to  that? 

B  Yes,  he  said,  I  entirely  agree  and  gp  along  with  you  in  that. 
^^^And  now,  he  said,  I  think  that  I  may  begin  again;  and  do 
Hhc  you  ansurer  my  question  in  the  words  in  which  I  asic  you: 
^TcE  mc  have  not  the  old  safe  answer  of  which  1  spoke  at  first, 
I  but  another  equally  safe,  of  which  the  truth  will  be  inferred 
I  by  you  from  what  has  been  just  said.  I  mean  that  if  any 
I  one  asks  you  'what  that  is,  of  which  the  inherence  makes  the 
I  btxly  hot,'  you  will  reply  not  heat  (this  is  what  1  call  the  «ifc 
I    and  stupi^  answer),  but  fire,  a  far  superior  answer,  which  we  ane 

■  now  in  a  eondition  lo  give.  Or  if  -my  one  asW;^  yon  'why  a 
\  body  ift  diseased/  you  will  not  say  from  di^e^ise,  but  from  fever  ; 
I    and  instead  of  raying  that  oddnesa  is  th<^  cause  of  fid<I  numbers, 

■  you  will  ^y  that  the  monad  is  the  cause  of  them:  and  «o  of 
\  things  in  general,  as  I  date  say  Hiat  y^w  will  understand  suffi- 
B    ciently  without  my  adducing  any  further  examples- 
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Yes,  he  said,  I  quite  understand  you. 

Tell  me,  then,  what  is  that  of  which  the  inherence  will 
render  the  body  alive? 

The  soul,  he  replied. 

And  is  this  always  the  case? 

Yes,  he  said,  of  course. 

Then  whatever  the  soul  possesses,  to  that  she  comes  bearing 
life? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  is  there  any  opposite  to  lifer 

There  is,  he  said. 

And  xvhat  is  that  ? 

Death. 

Then  the  soul,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  will  never  receive 
the  opposite  of  what  she  brings. 

Impossible,  replied  Cebes, 

And  now,  he  said,  what  did  we  call  that  principle  which  repels 
the  even  ? 

The  odd. 

And  that  principle  which  repels  the  musical  or  the  just? 

The  unmusical,  he  said,  and  the  unjust. 

And  what  do  we  call  that  principle  which  does  not  admit  of 
death  ? 

The  immortal,  he  said. 

And  does  the  soul  admit  of  death? 

No. 

Then  the  soul  is  immortal? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  may  we  say  that  this  is  proven  ? 

Yes,  abundantly  proven,  Socrates,  he  replied,  -> 

And  supposing  that  the  odd  were   imperishable,  must   not  i« 
three  be  imperishable? 

Of  course. 

And  if  that  which  is  cold  were  imperishable,  when  the  warm 
principle  came  attacking  the  snow,  must  not  the  snow  have 
retired  whole  and  unmclted — for  it  could  never  have  perished, 
nor  could  it  have  remained  and  admitted  the  heat? 

True,  he  said. 

Again,  if  the  uncooling  or  warm  principle  were  tmpenshable. 
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the  6rc  when  assailed  by  cold  would  not  have  perished  or  have 
been  extingui,slic<l,  but  would  have  gone  away  unaffected? 
■         Certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  ^anic  may  be  said  of  the  immortal :  if  the  immortal 
is  al^  imperishable^  the  soul  when  attacked  by  death  cannot 
perish;  for  the  preceding  argument  shows  that  the  soul  vtill 
not  admit  of  death,  or  ever  be  dead,  any  more  than  three  or 
the  odd  number  will  admit  of  the  even,  or  fire  or  the  heat  in 
the  fire,  of  the  cold.  Yet  a  person  may  say:  'Hut  although 
the  odd  will  not  become  even  at  Ihc  approach  of  the  even,  why 
may  not  the  odd  perish  and  the  even  take  the  place  of  lliej 
odd?'  Now  to  him  who  makes  tliis  objection,  wc  cannot' 
answer  that  the  odd  principle  is  imperishable ;  for  this  has  not 
been  ackuowledged>  but  if  this  had  been  acknowledged,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  contending  that  at  the 
approach  of  the  even  the  odd  principle  and  the  numbeir  three 
took  their  departure;  and  the  aane  ai^umetrt  would  have  held 
good  of  fire  and  heat  and  any  other  thing. 

Very  true. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal ;  if  the  immortal 
\a  also  imperishable,  then  the  soul  will  be  imperishable  as  well 
as  immortai ;  but  if  not,  some  other  proof  of  her  impcrbh- 
ableness  will  have  to  be  j^iven- 

Ko  other  proof  is  needed,  he  said  ;  for  if  the  immortal,  bdii(E 
eternal,  is  liable  to  perish,  then  nolhint:  is  imperishable. 

Yes.  replied  Socrates,  and  yet  all  men  will  agree  that  God, 
and  the  essential  form  of  life,  and  the  immortal  in  general  will 
never  perish. 

Yes,  all  men,  he  said — that  is  true  ;  and  what  is  more,  gods, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  well  as  men. 

Seeing  then  that  tht^  immortal  is  indestructible,  must  not  the 
soul,  if  she  is  immortal,  be  also  imperishable? 

Mofit  certainly. 

Tht?n  when  dc;tth  attacks  a  man,  the  mortal  portion  of  him 
may  be  supposed  to  die,  but  the  immortal  retires  at  the 
approach  of  death  and  is  preserved  safe  and  sound  ? 

True- 
Then,  Ccbcs,  beyond  question,  the  soul  is  immortal  and  im- 
19;  perishable^  and  our  souls  will  truly  CKist  io  another  world  I 
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^Ly^   1  am  convinced,  Socralcs,  said  Ccbcs,  and  have  nothing  more 

m[  to  object ;  but  if  m/  fricn<l  Simratas,  or  any  one  chc,  ha^  any 

H  further   objection,    he   had    better    speak   out,   and   not    keep 

H  silence,  since  I   do  not  know  to  whal    other   season    he    can 

H  defer  the  discussion,  if  there  is  anything;  which  he  wants  to  ny 

H  or  have  said. 

H  But  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  replic^i  Simmias ;  nor  can  I 

H  sec  any  reason  for  doubt  after  what  has  been  said.     But  1  sti!) 

H  feel  and  cannot  help  feeling  uncertain  in  my  ovp'n  mint!,  when  I 

H  think  of  the  gt^atncss  of  the  subject  and  the  feebleness  of  man- 

B  Yes,  Simmias,  replied  Socratett,  that  ia  well  »id:  and  more 

H  than  Ihat,  first  principles,  even  if  ihcy  appear  cerialn,  should 

H  be  carefully  considered :  and  when  tlicy  are  satlsfactority  ascer- 

H  taincd.  then,   with   a   sort  of  hesitating  confidence  in   human 

B  reason^  you   may,  I  think,  follow  the  course  of  the  argument; 

H  and  if  that  be  plaji  and  clear,  tlicre  will  be  no  need  for  any 

H  further  emiuiry. 

■  /    Very  true. 

B  TJut  then,  O   my  friends,  he  said,  if  the  soul  is  really  im- 

B  mortal,  what  care  should  be  taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  of 

B    .  the  portion  of  time  winch  is  called  life,  but  of  eternity]    And 

^^B  ^*^  dan^^T  of  net;lectin^  her  from   thi!{  point   of  view  does 

^^^  indeed  appear  to  be  awful.     If  death  had  only  been  the  end  of 

■  all.  the  wicked  would  have  had  a  good  bargain  in  dyin^:,  for 
^  they  would  have  been  happily  quit  not  only  of  their  body*  but 
It  of  their  own  evil  tot^cthcr  with  their  souls,  [[But  now,  inasmuch 
2/J*  AS  the  soul  \&  manifestly  immortal,  there  is  no  release  or  sU- 

Vation  from  evil  except  the  attainment  of  the  highest  virtue  and 
WWRAffadorrw  For  the   soul    when  on    her  progrci*   to   the   world 

\  below  takes  nothing  with  her  but  nurture  and  education:  and 

Hk  tficse  are  said  greatly  to  benefit  or  greatly  to  injure  the  dc- 

W  parted,   at  the  very  beginning  of  his  pilgrimage  in  the  other, 

ft  world. 

B  "For  aft^^r  death,  as  they  say,  the  j^enius  of  e;ich  individual. 

B  to  whom  he  hctonged  in  life,  leads  him  to  a  certain  placr  in 

B  which    the    dead    are    gathered    together,  whi^nr<?    iifter    judg- 

B  mcnt  thty  must  go  into  the  world  below,  following  the  gui^, 

B  who  is  appointed  to  conduct  them  frtim  this  world  tn  th*^  mher: 

^L^  and    when  thry    have  there   received  their  due   and    remained 
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their  lime,  another  guide  brings  them  back  again  after  many 
TCvoIiitions  of  ages.     Now  this  journey  to  the  other  vrorld  is 
rnS  not^  as  Aeschylus  says  in  the  Tclephus,  a  single  and  straight 

I  path — no  guide  would  be  wanted  for  that,  nnd  no  one  could  miss 
a  single  path^  but  there  arc  many  partings  of  the  road,  aod 
windings,  as  I  infer  from  ihe  rilen  and  sacrifices  which  are 
offered  to  tlic  gods  below  in  places  whcR-  three  wa>^  meet  on 
earth*     The  wise   and  orderly  soul  follows   in   the  path  and 

^  knot's  wliat  is  happening;  but  the  soul  which  desires  the  body» 
and  whTch^  *is  1  was  relating  before,  has  long  been  fluttering 
%bout  the  lifeless  frame  snd  the  world  of  sight,  is  after  many 
strtigglcs  and  many  sufferings  hardly  and  with  violence  carried 
away  by  her  attendant  genius,  and  when  she  arrives  at  th 
place  where  the  other  souls  arc  gathered,  if  she  be  impure  and 
have  done  impure  deeds,  or  been  concerned  in  foul  murders  or 
ether  crimes  which  arc  the  brothers  of  these,  and  the  works  of 
brothers  in  crime — from  that  stiul  every  one  fleca  and  turns^ 
away;  no  one  will  be  her  companion,  no  one  her  guide,  bu 
alone  she  wandcn^  in  extremity  of  evil  until  certain  times  arc 
fulfilledi  ami  when  they  are  fuUillcd,  she  is  borne  irresistibly  to 
her  own  fitting  habitation;  as  every  pure  and  just  soul  which 
has  pa5£i£:d  llirouj^h  life  in  the  company  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  gods  has  also  her  own  proper  home. 

Now  the  earth  has  divers  wonderful  regions,  and  is  indeed 
in  nature  and  extent  very  unlike  the  notions  of  geographers,  a» 
I  believe  on  the  authority  of  ore  who  shall  lie  nameless. 

WhM  do  you  mean*  Socrates?  said  Sitnmias,  I  have  myself 
heard  many  dcscriptionB  of  the  earth,  but  I  do  not  know  in 
what  you  arc  putting  your  faith,  and  I  should  like  to  know. 

And  I,  Simmias.  replied  Socrates,  if  1  had  the  art  of  Glaucus 
would  tell  you ;   although  I  know  not  that  the  art  of  Glauciis 

Ieould  prove  the  truth  of  my  talc,  which  I  myself  should  never 
be  able  to  prove»  and  even  if  I  could,  I  fear.  Simmias,  that  my 
life  would  come  to  an  end  before  the  argument  was  completetL 
I  may  describe  to  you,  however,  the  form  and  r<^on<  of  the 
earth  according  to  my  conc«*ptfon  of  thrm. 

That,  said  Simmias,  will  be  enough, 

K        Well  tlir-n.  he  said,  my  conviction  \%.  that  the  earth  is  a  round 
I    body  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and  ihercfore  ha*   no  need 
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of  ait  or  any  similar  force  as  a  inipport,  but  is  kirpt  tlicre  and. 
liEndcR-d  fixjin  falling  or  inclining  any  vray  by  Uic  equability  of 
the  surrounding;  heaven  and  by  her  own  equipoise  For  that 
which,  being  in  cquip(>isc,  is  In  the  centre  of  that  which  b 
equably  diffused,  will  not  incline  any  way  in  any  degree,  but 
will  always  remain  tn  the  same  sute  and  not  deviate-  And 
this  is  my  first  notion. 

Which  \%  surely  a  correct  one,  said  Simmtas. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  earth  is  very  vast,  and  that  wc  wbo 
dwell  in  the  region  extending  from  the  river  PhasLs  to  ttie 
Pillars  of  Heracles  inhabit  a  smaiJ  section  only  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  like  ants  or  frogs  about  a  marsh,  and  that  there 
are  other  inhabitants  ol  many  other  like  places.  Por  1  should 
say  tliat  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  there  arc  hollows  of  various 
forms  and  fiizes^  into  which  the  water  and  the  tntst  and  the  lo«Tr 
air  collect;  and  that  the  true  earth  is  pure  and  in  the  pure 
heaven,  in  whic:h  aI«o  are  the  stars — that  is  the  heaven  which 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  ether,  of  which  this  la  but  the 
sediment  gathering  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth.  But  we  who 
live  in  these  hollows  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  wc  art 
dwelling  above  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  whidi  Is  just  u  if 
a  creature  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  to  fancy  that 
he  was  on  the  3urf;ice  of  the  lA'ater,  and  that  tlie  sea  was  the 
heaven  through  which  he  saw  the  sun  and  the  other  stajs^^ 
he  having  never  come  to  the  surface  by  reason  of  his  fccblcntH 
and  slu^isliness,  and  having  never  lifted  up  his  head  and 
seen,  nor  ever  heard  from  one  who  had  seen,  how  much  purer 
and  fairer  the  world  above  is  than  his  own.  And  such  is 
exactly  our  case :  for  we  are  dwelling  in  a  hollow  of  the  canh, 
and  fancy  that  we  are  on  tlie  surface;  and  the  air  wc  call 
the  heaven,  wherein  wc  imagine  that  the  stars  move.  Bin 
this  again  is  owing  to  our  feebleness  and  slugf^shncss,  vbtcb 
prevent  our  reaching  the  surface  of  the  air:  for  if  any  man 
could  arrive  at  the  exterior  limit  or  take  the  wings  of  a 
and  fly  upward,  then  like  a  fish  who  puts  his  head  out  and 
this  world,  he  would  see  a  world  beyond ;  and.  if  the  nattil7o( 
man  could  sustain  the  st^ht,  he  would  acknowledge  that  this 
other  world  w.is  the  place  of  the  Inie  heaven  and  ihe  true  light 
and  the  true  earth.      For  our  earth,  and  tlic  stones,  and   the 
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\  entire  region  which  surrounds  us,  arc  spoilt  ard  corroScd.  U  In 
the  sea  all  thin^  arc  corroded  by  the  brine,  and  there  19 
furdly  any  noble  or  perfect  growth,  bul  clefts  only,  and  sand, 
and  an  endless  slough  of  mud ;  and  even  the  shore  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  fairer  sights  of  this  world.  And  still  less  \% 
this  our  world  to  be  compared  with  the  other.  Of  that- upper 
earth  which  U  under  the  heaven,  I  can  tell  you  a  charming  talc, 
SimmiaSt  which  is  well  worth  hearing. 

And  we,  Socratea,  replied  Simmias,  shall  be  charmed  to 
listen. 

The  talc,  my  friend,  be  said,  is  as  follows: — In  the  first 
place,  the  earth,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  in  appearance 
streaked  like  one  of  1ho5c  balls  which  have  leather  covcrincpi  in 
t\vc!vc  pieces,  and  i«  decked  with  various  colours,  of  which  the 
colours  which  painters  use  on  earth  may  be  deemed  samples. 
But  there  the  whole  earth  is  made  up  of  them,  and  Ihey  are 

•  brighter  far  and  clearer  than  ours;  there  is  a  purple  of  won- 
derful lustre,  alflo  the  radiance  of  p^ld,  and  the  white  which  is 
in  the  earth  is  whiter  than  any  chalk  or  snow.  Of  these  and 
—  other  colours  the  earth  i,i  made  tip,  and  they  arc  more  in 
P  number  and  fairer  than  the  eye  of  man  has  ever  seen  ;  and  the 
very  hollows  (of  which  1  was  speaking)  filled  with  air  and  water 

thavc  a  colour  of  their  own,  and  are  seen  like  light  gk-aniing 
amid  the  drvcrstty  of  the  other  colours,  so  tlial  the  whole 
presents  an  appearance  of  variety  in  unity*  And  In  this  fair 
region  everything  that  grows — trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruits- 
are  in  a  like  dc^^rce  fiiirer  than  any  here;  an*!  there  arc  hills, 
and   stones    in   them   in   a    like   degree  smoother   and   mom 

I  transparent,  :Lnfl  fairer  in  colour  Ihan  our  hifjlily-x-aliied  eme^raM^ 
and  sardonyxes  and  jaspers,  and  other  gems,  which  arc  but 
minute  fragments  of  them :  for  there  all  the  stones  are  lite 
our  precious   atones,  and    f;iir<T  fttill.     Thr    rr*isf>n    nf  this    is, 

I  that  they  are  pure,  and  not,  like  our  prcciouit  stones,  infected  nr 
COrrrdcH  by  the  corrupt  briny  clcinent*  whtch  coagulate  among 
us,  and  which  breed  foulness  and  disease  both  in  earth  and 
stont^s,  a^  well  as:  in  animaU  and  plants.  They  arc  the  jcwds 
II  of  the  upper  earth,  which  also  shines  with  gold  and  sliver  and 
■  the  like,  and  they  are  set  in  the  light  of  day  and  are  large 
I  and  abundant  and  in  all  placc^  making  the  earth  a  sight  to 
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gladden  the  boHoIilcr's  eye-     And  there  arc  atttmaU  and  oica, 
autnc  in  a  miildk  rcj^ioii^  uthcrs  dwclUn|{  about  the  air  us  wc 
dwell  about  tlie  sra  :  olhcns  in  i>]ands  which  the  air  flowa  n>undj 
near  the  continent ;   and  in  a  word,  the  air  is  used  by  them  «s 
the  water  und  the  seii  iirc  by  us,  and  iJjc  ellici  is  lo  them  what 
the  air  is  tu  us.     Moreover,  the  tcmpcraaicnt  o(  their  M:;tMK»  is 
«ucl)  Uiat  tl)cy  have  no  (!i?tcase,  and  Itve  much  longer  than  ^c 
do,  and  have  sight  und  hc^inng  and  smell,  and  all  the  other 
senses,  m  far  greater  perfection,  in  the  same  dqjrec  that  air  is 
purer  llun  water  nr  the  ether  thar  air-     Alsi>  they  have  tcinpFc« 
and  sacred  places  in  which  the  gods  really  dwell,  and  they  hear 
ihcEr  voices  and  receive  their  answers,  and  arc  conscious  of  them ; 
and  hold  converse  with  them,  and  they  sec  the  sun,  moon,  and  i 
Stairs  as  they  really  arc,  and  thdr  other  blessedness  is  of  a  pkcc  ■ 
with  this. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  eartli,  and  of  the  thtitgs ' 
which  are  atvnind  the  earth ;  and  there  arc  divers  regions  in 
the  holk'ivs  on  the  face  of  the  globe  evcr>'whcn.%  some  of  them 
deei^er  and  more  extended  than  that  which  we  inhabit,  others 
deeper  and  with  a  narrower  opening  than  ours,  and  some  aic 
shallower  and  aUo  wider;  all  have  numerous  perforations,  and 
passages  broad  and  narrow  In  the  interior  of  tlie  earth,  co«i- 
nccting  them  with  one  another  ;  and  there  flows  out  of  and 
into  them,  as  into  basins,  a  vast  tide  of  water,  and  huge 
subterranean  streams  of  perennial  rivers^  and  springs  hot  and 
cold,  and  a  great  fire,  and  great  river*  of  fire,  and  streams  oi 
liquid  mud,  thin  or  thick  (like  the  rivers  of  mud  in  Siciiy,  and 
the  lava  streams  \vhLch  follow  them),  and  the  regions  about 
which  they  happen  to  flow  are  filled  up  with  them.  And  there 
is  a  .swinging  or  see-saw  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  whkh 
moves  all  this  up  and  down,  and  is  due  to  the  following 
cause: — There  is  a  chasm  which  is  llie  vastest  of  them  all, 
and  pierces  right  through  the  wliole  earth ;  this  is  that  which  iw 
Homer  describes  in  the  words: — 


*Pftf  c(l,  where  in  tKe  inmost  depth  bcnealh  Uie  *arth;' 


and  which  he  in  other  places,  and  many  other  poets,  liavc  catl< 
Tartarus.     And  the  see-saw  i-t  caused  Ijy  the  streams  flowing 
into  and  out  of  this  chasm,  and  they  each  have  the  nature  of  the 
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soil  through  which  they  flow-  An<i  the  reason  why  the  streams 
arc  aUvtt)'*  ilowin^'  m  and  out^  is  Oiat  the  walcry  clement  has 
no  bed  or  bottom,  but  i5  swinging  and  surging  up  ami  dovrn,  and 
the  surrounding  win<l  and  air  <lo  the  aamc ;  they  follow  the 
water  up  and  down,  hither  and  thither,  over  the  earth — ^just  as  in 
the  act  of  rcspirutton  tlic  air  is  always  in  procc^n  of  inhAtation 
and  cxtL^ihtitm ; — and  tlic  wind  swinging  with  the  water  in  and 
out  produces  fearful  and  irresistible  blasts:  when  the  waters 
letiie  with  a  ruali  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  caith,  as  they  arc 
called,  they  flow  throu|^h  the  earth  in  those  regions,  and  fill 
thcin  up  like  water  raised  by  a  pump,  and  then  whai  they  leave 
those  rq^ions  and  ru:(h  liack  hither,  they  aj^ain  fill  the  hollows 
here,  and  when  Ihcsc  nrc  hlled,  flow  thiou^h  suhterraticaii 
channels  ^md  find  ihcir  way  to  their  several  places,  forming  scaS| 
and  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  siiriiigs.  Thence  they  ii^aiii  etiler 
the  earth,  some  of  them  making  a  long  circuit  into  many  land ^ 
others  going  to  a  few  places  and  not  so  distant ;  and  ug;ttn  fall 
into  Tartaru^  some  at  a  point  a  good  deal  lower  than  that  at 
which  they  rose,  and  others  not  much  lower,  but  all  in  same 
degree  lower  than  (he  point  of  issue.  And  seme  burst  forth 
i^atn  on  the  opposite  side,  and  some  on  the  xame  sidev  and 
some  wind  round  the  earth  with  one  or  many  folds  like  the  ccmIs 
of  a  serpent,  and  descend  as  far  a^  they  can,  but  always  return 
and  fall  into  the  lake.  The  rivers  on  either  side  can  descend 
only  to  the  centre  and  no  further,  for  qjposite  to  Ihc  rivers  on 
both  sides  is  a  precipice. 

Now  these  rivcrH  are  many,  and  mighty,  and  diverse,  and 
there  arc  four  principal  oacs,  of  which  the  greatest  and  outer- 
most is  that  called  Uceanus,  which  fows  round  the  earth  in  a 
circle ;  ;md  in  the  opposite  directiori  flows  Acheron,  which  passes 
under  the  earth  through  desert  places  into  the  Acherusian 
lake;  this  is  the  lake  to  the  shores  of  which  the  souls  of  the 
many  (*o  when  they  arc  dead,  and  after  waiting  an  appointed 
lime,  which  is  to  soine  a  longer  and  to  some  a  shorter  linu.*,  they 
arc  sent  back  again  to  be  bom  as  animals.  The  third  river 
rises  between  the  two.  and  near  the  place  of  rising  pour?t  into  a 
vast  region  of  fire,  and  forms  a  lake  larger  than  the  Mcditer- 
nncan  Sea,  boiling  with  water  and  mud;  and  proceeding 
muddy  and  turbid,  and  winding  about  the  earth,  corner  among 
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other  places,  to  the  extremities  of  the  Acbcrusian  lake,  but 
min(;3os  Dot  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  after  making  many 
cents  about  the  earth  plufifjes  into  Tartarus  at  a  deeper  level 
This  is  that  Pyriphk-gethon.  as  tJic  stream  ts  called,  which 
throws  up  jets  of  fire  in  all  sorts  of  place.4.  The  fourth-river 
gofr<«  out  on  ihc^  tipposih-  ftJd(%  ;tnd  fa!k  fir:?!  of  all  into  :k  wild 
and  savage  region,  which  is  all  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  like  lapta 
hi/ult;  Sivtd  this  U  th^t  river  which  W  called  th<f  Sly^;in  rivw, 
and  falk  into  and  forms  thc^  Lake  Sty-V,  and  after  falltn^f  into 
the  Inke  and  reeeiving  strange  powers  In  the  waters,  p:L?u:c«  under^ 
the  e;irth,  winding  round  in  the  oppoMtc  dircetion  and  mceli 
P^Tiplile^etlion  in  ihc  Aeheruittan  lake  from  the  oppoisite  cidc 
And  the  water  of  this  river  too  miiigJcs  with  no  other,  but  flows 
round  in  a  circle  and  falls  into  Tartarus  over  against  Pyd- 
phlcgcthon ;  and  the  name  of  this  river,  as  the  poets  say,  ii 
Cecytus. 

Sueh  is  the  nature  of  the  ether  world ;  and  when  the  dead 
arrive  al  the  place  to  which  the  genius  of  each  scvcraUy  convc7« 
them,  first  of  all,  they  Havc  sentence  pa»ed  upon  them,  at  they 
have  lived  well  and  piously  or  not.  And  those  nx-lio  ^pcar  to 
have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill,  go  to  the  river  Acheron,  and 
M«ch  means  of  conveyance  as  tliey  have,  are  carried  in  them  to 
the  lake,  and  there  they  dwell  and  arc  puritied  of  their  evil 
deeds,  and  suHTct  tlic  penalty  of  the  wrongs  which  tlicy  have 
done  to  othci^  and  are  ab^ulved*  and  receive  the  rewards 
thctr  goad  deeds  according  to  their  deMnts.  But  thoM:  who 
appear  to  be  incurable  by  re^ison  of  the  grentnefS  of  their  crimci 
— wlio  liave  comniftted  many  and  terrible  deeds  of  sacrtl 
murders  f<jul  and  violent,  or  the  like— «uch  are  Uitrlcd  tniQ 
Tartarus  which  is  their  suitable  destiny,  and  they  never  comei 
out.  TliO£c  again  who  have  cornmiuod  crime^t,  whtch>  allhoog! 
great,  arc  not  irremediable — who  in  a  aiomcnt  of  anger,  foi 
example,  have  done  f^oiiie  violence  to  a  fattier  or  a  mother^  and 
have  repented  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  or,  who  ha 
taken  tlic  life  of  another  under  the  like  extenuating  ca 
eumstances— these  are  plunged  into  Tartarus,  the  pains 
which  they  arc  compelled  to  undergo  for  a  year,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  yc;ir  the  w^ivc  casts  them  forth— mere  homicides  by  way 
of  Cocytus*  parricides  and  matncidcs  by  Pyriplilegethon^^iAd 
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Ihcif  voices  and  call  upon  tlic  victims  wliom  thty  h.ivc  At^^in  ovj 
wronged,  to  have  pity  on  them,  antl  to  be:  Wind  to  thcin,  anil  JeM 
ihcm  come  out  into  the  lake.    And  if  ihey  prevail,  then  they 
come  forth  and  ce^x^c  from  their  troubles;   but  if  not,  they 
earned  back  a;fain  into  Tartarus  and  from  thence  into  the  rivcfa' 
uncesuitigfy,  until   they    obtain    merc^'  from  thosee  whom  they 
have  vrrongcd  :    for  that  is  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  them  by 
tlictr  jud},'e3.     Tho*ie  too  who  liave  been  pTeemincnt  for  holincsia 
of  life  arc  released  from  this  earthly  prison,  and  go  to  their  pure 
home  ift'hich  b  above,  ;tnd  dwell  in  the  purer  earth ;    and    tliosc 
who  have  duly  puiUictJ  ihcmsclvts  with  philosophy,  live  hence- 
forth  dltt^j^clhcT  without  the  body,  in  muuMuna  fdlicr  f.u  tlufi 
t]ic»e,  which  may  not  be  described,  and  of  which  the  time  wotild 
fail  mc  to  tell. 

Wlicicfure,  Simniias,  seeing  all  these  things,  w1;ut  ought  iiui 
wc  to  do  tUat  wc  may  obtain  virtue  and  wisdom  in  tliis  life? 
Fair  b  the  jjrJKe,  and  the  hqw  i^rc^U! 

A  man  of  sense  oupht  not  to  say,  nor  wili  I  be  too  con-< . 
Jident,  that  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  sciul  ajbd' 
her  mansions  is  exactly  true*  Hut  I  do  s^y  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  soul  la  shown  to  be  immonal,  he  may  venture  to  think, 
not  impru|)erly  or  unworthily,  that  something  of  the  kind  is 
true.  The  venture  is  a  glorious  one,  and  he  ought  to  coniforc 
himself  ^ith  w'ords  like  these,  which  is  the  reason  wliy  I 
lengthen  out  the  talc.  Wherefore,  I  say,  let  a  man  be  of  good 
cheer  about  his  sou],  who  has  cast  away  the  pleasures  and 
ornaments  of  the  body  as  alien  to  him,  and  hurtfuJ  rather  in 
iheir  effects,  and  haa  followed  after  the  pleasures  of  knowjcdgc 
in  this  life ;  who  has  arrayed  the  soul  in  her  own  proper  jewels, 
which  arc  tenipcrttncc,  and  justice,  and  courage,  and  nobUtty» 
t5and  IrulJi — thus  adorned  she  is  ready  to  go  on  her  journey  to 
tlic  world  below,  Vfhcn  her  hour  comes*  You,  Simniiai>  and 
Ccbcs,  and  alt  other  men,  will  dq>art  at  some  lime  or  other. 
Me  already,  as  the  tragic  poet  would  f^^xy,  the  voice  of  fiitc  calls. 
Soon  I  muat  drink  the  poison;  and  I  think  that  I  had  better 
repair  to  the  bath  first,  in  order  that  the  women  may  not  havc 
thc  trouble  of  washing  my  body  after  1  am  dcad> 

When  he  had  done  speaking;,  Crito  said :  And  have  you  any 
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commands  for  us,  Socr^tcs^— anythii^g  to  sa>'  about  your  chil' 
dren,  or  any  other  matter  in  which  wc  can  serve  ymi? 
I  Nothing  particular,  he  haiJ  :  only,  as  I  liavc  alw-iys  told  you, 
I  would  hiivc  you  look  to  yourselves ;  tliat  ia  a  service  nvbich 
you  may  always  be  doing  to  me  and  mine  a*t  well  %%  to  yooir- 
lelvefiL  And  you  in^td  not  m;ilcc  profo'wiofi,'^ ;  for  if  you  l;ike 
no  thought  for  yourselves,  and  walk  not  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts which  I  have  giv^^ti  you,  not  now  fur  the  first  time,  the 
warmth  of  j*oiir  profr5tion<  will  be  of  no  avail. 

We  will  do  our  best,  said  Cnto.     But  in  wliat  w*ay  would  you 
have  xOt  bury  you  ? 

In  any  way  that  yoii  tike;  tix^y  you  must  jet  hold  of  ine, 
and  take  care  that  t  do  not  walk  away  from  you-  Then  he 
turned  to  us,  and  added  with  a  smile: — I  cannot  make  Crito 
belie\'e  that  f  an)  the  v;irne  Socrates  who  Have  been  talking  aiul 
conducting  the  argument ;  he  fancies  that  I  am  the  other  Socrates 
whom  he  will  soon  sec,  a  dead  bcxly — and  he  asks.  How  shall 
he  bury  mc?  And  though  I  have  spoken  many  words  in  the 
endeavour  lo  show  that  when  I  have  drwnk  the  poidon  I  shall 
leave  you  and  go  to  the  joys  of  the  blcs.-ted,— -the.'tc  words  of  minc^ 
with  which  1  comforted  you  and  myself,  have  had,  as  I  perceive, 
no  effect  upon  Crito.  And  therefore  I  want  you  to  be  surety 
for  mc  now,  05  he  was  -surety  for  mc  at  the  trial:  but  let  the 
promise  be  of  another  sort ;  for  he  was  my  surety-  to  the  judges 
that  1  would  reiTUiin,  ;ind  you  must  be  xt).y  surety  to  him  that 
I  shatl  not  remain,  but  go  away  and  depart;  and  Uicn  be  w41I 
suffer  Ic:!^  at  v^Y  death,  and  not  be  gnc^<Gd  when  he  sees  my 
body  being  burned  or  buried-  X  would  not  have  him  sorrow 
at  xoy  hard  lut,  ur  oay  at  the  burial,  Thu^  wc  layout  SocrnteS| 
or,  Thus  nx  follow  him  to  the  grave  or  bury  him  ;  for  false 
words  arc  not  only  evil  in  tliciiisdvcs,  but  tlicy  infect  the  soul 
with  evil.  lie  of  g(Mjd  chccc  thcn^  my  dear  Crito>  and  sssiy  thut 
you  arc  burying  my  body  only,  and  du  with  that  as  is  usua^ 
and  as  you  think  best. 

When  he  had  spoken  tlicsc  words,  he  arose  and  told  us  to 
wait  while  he  went  into  the  batli-chaintjer  with  Crito  \  atid  wc 
waited,  talking  and  thinking  uf  the  subject  of  discourse,  and 
also  of  tlic  greatness  of  our  sorrow ;  he  was  like  a  fattier  of 
whom  wc  were  bcin^  bereaved,  and  we  were  about  to  |ass  the 
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reM  of  cnir  lives  aH  orphans     W1ii!i\  he  \\zA  fatten  the  bath  lijs 
children  were  bruught  to  him — (he  had  two  young  sons  and  u 
elder  one) ;  and  the  women  of  his  family  aUo  came,  and  he 
talked  to  them  and  f;^ve  them  a  few  directions  in  the  preic; 
of  CHto;  and  he  then  dismissed  them  and  returned  to  us. 

Now  the  hour  of  ^n.set  was  near,  for  a  good  deal  of  til 
bad  passed  while  he  wa^  within.     When  he  came  out,  he  sat 
down  with  ufi  a}^in  after  hift  bath,  but  not  much  was  said. 
Soon  the  jailcT,  who  was  the  servant  of  the  eleven,  entered  and 
stood  by  him,  saying; — To  you.  Socrates,  whom  I  loiow  to  be 
th«?  ni^bh-st  and  gentlest  and  best  of  all  who  ever  came  to 
place.  I  will  not  impute  the  angry  feelings  of  other  men, 
lage  and  swear  at  me,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  authorJtte<i,  1 
bid  theni  drink  the  poison— indeed,  I  am  ?iurc  that  you  will 
foe  aogr>'  with  mc :  for  others,  as  you  are  aware,  and  not  I, 
the  guilty  cauAe.     And  sfi  f;irt^  you  well,  and  try  to  hear  lightly 
wh:»t  must  needs  be;  you  know  my  errand.     Then  bursting  i 
tears  he  turned  away  anfl  went  out. 

SckcratcK  Ifjok'ccl  at  him  and  «aid  !  I  return  your  goorl  wlV 
and  will  do  as  you  bid.  Then  turning  to  us^  he  aaid,  H 
idurniing  the  man  ik  :  Rince  I  have  been  in  prison  he  ha&  always 
becti  coming  to  see  me,  and  at  time^  he  wonid  talk-  to  me,  and 
was  aa  good  »s  eould  be,  and  now  see  how  gencrroii^ly  he  sor- 
row! for  me.  But  we  mu*t  do  a*  he  sayn,  Crito ;  let  the  cup 
be  brought,  if  the  poison  is  prepared  :  if  not,  let  the  attendant 
prepare  some. 

Vet,  «atd  Crito,  the  sun  i<  still  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  T  Icnoi^^H 
that  many  a  one  has  taken  the  draught  late,  and  after  Uia^H 
announcement  has  been  made  to  him,  he  has  eaten  and  drunk, 
and  enj<i>-ed  the  society  of  his  beloved  (  do  not  hasten  then, 
there  is  still  time. 

Socrates  said :  Yes^  Cnto,  and  they  of  whom  you  spealc  arc 
rifi^  in  doing  tiiu^  f^^r  ihcy  thiak  that  they  will  gain  by 
delay ;  but  I  am  ri^ht  in  not  doing  thu«,  for  I  do  not  tliink  tha^ 
I  thouhl  gain  anything  by  drinking  the  poison  a  little  later; 
7  I  should  be  sparing  and  saving  a  life  which  is  already  gone, 
and  eould  only  despise  myself  for  this.  Please  then  to  do  as  1 
aaytAod  not  to  refuse  me. 

Crito  made  a  sign  to  the  3cr\^ant,  who  was  standing  by  \ 
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be  wcAt  out,  and  ha\-ing  been  abseai  for  some  rime,  rctufved  wMi 
tiie  jailer  carrying  the  cup  of  poison,  Socrates  said  :  Ygil  flif 
good  friend,  who  are  experienced  in  these  matters,  shall  five  me 
dtrectioos  how  1  am  to  proceed.  The  man  answered  :  You  taw 
only  to  walk  about  until  your  legs  arc  hcav>-,  and  thco  Id  lie 
down,  and  the  poison  will  act-  At  the  same  time  he 
tfie  cup  to  Socrates,  who  in  the  easiest  and  gentlest 
without  the  least  fear  or  change  of  coloar  or  fettur^ 
at  the  man  with  all  bis  e>'e5,  Echecrates.  as  his  maoncr ' 
took  the  cup  and  said :  \Miat  do  you  say  about  making  ft  Hba- 
tion  out  of  this  aip  to  any  f^?  May  1,  or  not?  Tbc  niu 
answered :  We  otily  prepare,  Socrates,  just  so  much  as  wc  dciB 
enough.  I  understand,  be  said:  but  t  may  and  must  ftsfc  the 
gods  to  prosper  my  journey  from  this  to  that  other  wodd— ^ 
even  so — and  so  be  it  according  to  my  prayer.  Then  boM- 
mg  the  cup  to  his  lips,  quite  readily  and  cheerfully  he  druk 
fM  the  poison.  And  hitherto  most  of  us  had  been  able  ID 
control  our  K>rrow :  but  now  when  we  sau'  him  drinkiifr  ud 
saw  too  that  he  had  hni&hed  the  drau^t,  we  could  no  longer 
forbear,  aiKi  in  spite  of  myself  my  own  tears  were  flowiDK  Cut; 
so  that  1  covered  my  face  and  wept  over  myself,  for  crrtaintr 
I  was  not  weeping  over  him.  but  at  the  thought  of  my  own 
calamity  in  having  lost  such  a  friend.  Nor  was  I  the  finCt  be 
Crito,  wlten  he  found  himself  unable  to  restrain  his  tcan,  had 
got  up  and  moved  away,  and  I  folIo^^'ed ;  and  at  that  Boocat, 
Apotlodorus,  who  had  been  weci>ing  all  the  time,  broke  ciut  in 
a  bud  and  passionate  cry  uhich  made  cowards  of  oi  ilL 
Socrates  alone  retained  his  calmncfu :  What  is  this  stimiigr 
outcry?  he  said.  I  sent  away  the  women  mainly  In  order  that 
Ibcy  might  not  offend  in  this  way.  for  !  h.ive  heard  that  ft  roam 
should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet  then,  ;ind  have  patience.  Whoi 
we  heard  that,  we  were  a^am^,  and  refrained  our  tean;  and 
he  walked  about  until,  as  he  said,  his  legs  began  to  fatL  and 
then  he  lay  oi  his  back,  according  to  the  directions  aftd  the 
man  who  gave  him  the  poison  now  and  then  looked  at  hn  fee* 
and  legs;  and  aft^r  a  whil^  he  pr^ss^  his  foot  hArd,  vkxA  adced 
him  if  he  could  feci ;  and  he  said,  No  ;  and  then  his  1*^  and  to  i 
upwards  and  upwards,  and  showed  tis  that  he  wai  coU  aad 
stifll     And  he  felt  them  himself,  and  said:  When  the  pohoii 
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the  heart,  that  wil]  be  the  end<  He  was  beginning  to 
ffoir  o^  about  th£  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  for  he 
had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were  his  last  words)— 
be  s^d:  Crito,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asclepius;  will  you  remember 
to  pay  Ae  debt  P  The  debt  shall  be  paid,  said  Crito ;  is  there 
ai^ytUiqc  else  ?  There  was  no  answer  to  this  question ;  hut  in 
A  miBUte  or  two  a  movement  was  heard,  and  the  attendants 
uBoovered  him ;  his  eyes  were  set,  and  Crito  closed  his  eyes 
and  mouth. 

Such  was  the  end,  Echecrates,  of  our  friend,  whom  I  may 
truly  call  the  wisest,  and  justest,  and  best  of  all  the  men  whom 
I  have  ever  known. 
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